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PREFACE 


T he present volume describes the transition from the Roman 
Republic to the Principate. The institutions of the old Re¬ 
public had already failed to control the great military chiefs so 
that, potent as were still the forms under which Rome had con¬ 
quered the Mediterranean world, the Republic must have seemed 
to many, as to Caesar, 'imago sine re.' On the other hand, despite 
the steady attraction of power to the princeps^ the constitution of 
Rome had not ceased, when the volume closes, to employ the forms 
of the Republic. Yet within the century or rather more that 
followed the death of Caesar, there had been effected a profound 
change which gave to the ancient world a stable framework, a part 
of which both the Middle Ages and Modern Europe have in¬ 
herited. 

For this change one man may claim most of the credit—the first 
princeps^ Augustus. Beginning his career in revolutionary times 
and in a revolutionary way, he ended it the first citizen of a Rome 
that had not to fear the fruits of military ambition or civil disorder. 
In the opening chapters of the volume he is seen on the way to 
power, the avenger of Caesar, the supplanter of Antony, the con¬ 
queror of Cleopatra. Then follows the story of his adaptation of 
• the Roman State to the need for the unchallenged primacy of one 
man within the frame of the Republic, and of the first stages in 
the building up of an Imperial administration that could serve 
both Rome and the princes where the older institutions failed. 
The army, that had threatened to be the deciding factor in politics, 
was reduced to being the instrument of defence alone. Behind this 
shield the frontiers were made secure whether by advance or by 
judicious renunciation of enterprises. While the pro\nnces in general 
were divided, though not equally in point of power, between the 
immediate control of the princess and the administration of the 
Senate subject to the overriding powers of the emperor, Egypt 
occupied a somewhat especial position as a Caesarian preserve. 
Here may be seen a new form of adaptation which took over the 
, essentials of the government of the Ptolemies. Nor was this the’ 
only survival within the ambit of Roman power. Monarchy, if 
rejected in Rome, lived on in client-kingdoms under Rome’s 
shadow, and the figure of Herod, the one of these client-princes of 
whom any clear fecord has been preserved, affords a kind of foil 
to the unobtrusive policy of his Roman overlord. 
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After the survey of the control and defence of the empire it is 
proper to consider other achievements of this age which were to 
be even more lasting in their effects. With the Mediterranean 
world secure, and with the dislocations due to Rome’s past re¬ 
moved, there began an era of vigorous industrial advance and 
widespread commerce. Of even greater moment was the creation 
of a new Roman People, as Italy was made the home of a unified 
Roman nation capable of spreading and rooting Roman civiliza¬ 
tion in the West in a measure denied to the Greeks in the Blast 
after Alexander the Great. To make the heart of this Roman 
People sound was a prime care of the first emperor, and he pursued 
this end with a resolute tenacity. At this point may be considered 
the religious and philosophical trend of this period and of the age 
that immediately preceded it. The most striking feature of this 
was the development of the cult of the ruler, which set Rome and 
the Emperor in its due place, neither too exalted nor too visionary, 
in the consciousness of mankind. Herein was to be planted the 
conception of a religion of the State which transcended but did 
not challenge the deeper emotions of worship. Yet the two were 
destined to blend, until the victory of Christianity was sealed by 
the adoption of the State by the Church and of the Church by the 
State. Closely linked with the social and religious ideas of the 
Augustan age arose a literary movement which reflected the 
hopes and aspirations of the new Italy. Latin literature bec*ne 
at once national and imperial, and the same is true of Roman art, ^ 
which assumes a character which may be called Virgilian. Rome 
became, at last, architecturally worthy of its place m the world, 
while at the same time in the provinces, especially of the West, 
there arose visible monuments of the greatness of the Empire. 

Thus, in many ways, the principatc of Augustus marks a 
turning point in the history of the world. How great was to be 
its effect cannot have been revealed at the time even to its author, 
and this part of the volume ends with an attempt to sum up what 
has been written in earlier chapters of the achievement of Augustus 
according to the ideas ot his own day and within the limits of his ' 
personality so far as that can be divined. 

When Augustus died he left some c^uestions unstated or un¬ 
solved, though his career had indicated his own methods of solving 
them. The great prestige of his name and his long exercise of 
authority limited both the choice and the actions of his successor, 
and for halt a century bound Rome to a family and a tradition. 

In the political sphere Tiberius made patent the elimination of the 
People in favour of the Senate, but in the administration both of 
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Italy and the provinces the control of the princeps prevailed more 
and more over that of the Senate. The personal link that joined the 
senatorial aristocracy to the emperor was broken by his long 
absence from Rome, while the fact that the world could be con¬ 
trolled from the island of Capri revealed that autocracy was pos¬ 
sible. Gaius in a last year of extravagant self-expression betrayed 
the length to which the claims of an emperor might pass beyond 
the convention of the Principatc. Claudius set his hand to the task 
of developing the Imperial administration in such a way that, while 
it depencled less on senators and knights, it was also less affected 
by the personality of the emperor of the moment. Foreign policy 
and government were made positive and active, as they had not 
been under Tiberius. The danger to the central power that might 
arise from the concentration of legions on the Rhine was lessened 
by the diversion of military strength to the conquest of a part of 
Britain, which thus finds a fixed place in the history of the ancient 
world. Client-kingdoms were more and more absorbed into pro¬ 
vinces, and provinces were more and more the sole care of the 
emperor. The revenge of the Roman aristocracy for the deflation 
of its power was a caricature of the personality of Claudius, 
no less a caricature that every feature in it was drawn from 
life. 

With the advent of Nero there was an appeal from Claudius 
to<he first princeps. The young Emperor posed before an artful 
^ drop>-scene of the Augustan age painted by Seneca. But the recon¬ 
ciliation with the Senate was short-lived; and although the Imperial 
machine was too strong to be put out of gear by the vagaries of a 
princeps who deprived himself of worthy advisers, the goodwill 
bequeathed to the Julio-Claudian house was rapidly dissipated. 
The tact which had provided that generals should not have at once 
the power and the will to challenge the princeps failed, and the 
crowning ingratitude that rewarded with death the victories of 
Corbulo broke down the loyalty and aroused the dangerous fears . 
of the army chiefs. The stirrings of nationalism on the Rhine and 
in Palestine were no longer repressed by the knowledge that the 
Roman State was united in a strong hand, so that the Julio- 
Claudian dynasty went down amid rebellion and civil war. Yet the 
york of Augustus and of Claudius survived the dynasty. The p)Ower 
of Rome quickly crushed rebellion even amid the distractions of 
civil war. The system of Imperial government remained unshaken, 
waiting for the ri^ht emperor. As bv a kind of natural selection 
the Year of the hour Emperors ended in the promotion of the 
claimant who possessed most of the qualities of Augustus, and 
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with the accession of Vespasian the Principate resumed its task 
of governing the Mediterranean world. 

The political unity of the Mediterranean world under the con¬ 
trol of Rome had become a fact accepted without question. In the 
war between Antony and Octavian the East was ranged against 
the West, and the day of Actium decided the issue. It may well 
seem doubtful whether a victorious Antony, even with the high 
genius of Cleopatra at his side, could have imposed a Hellenistic 
monarchy on Rome and lands beyond Rome. An Actium in 
which the East prevailed might have been the prelude to a Western 
and an Eastern Empire. Octavian’s victory made certain that the 
ancient world should remain politically one. The manner in which 
the victory was used meant that during the principate of Augustus 
the face of Rome was turned towards the West. So far as there 
had been an Eastern reaction it was checked, and the Parthian 
Empire, though it remained a great power, was not active or strong 
enough to challenge the easy mastery of Rome. The world had 
one capital, Roma aeterna. But the pax Romana made {X>ssible the 
penetration of the West by the enterprising traders of Asia Minor, 
Syria and Egypt. Gradually there began once more the slow in¬ 
filtration of Eastern ideas. However little Rome may have wished 
it, the provinces began to react upon the heart of the Empire. 
The days of their full effect were still in the future. But here and 
there an administrative device found entrance into the counsel^of 
the Imp)crial government; here and there an Eastern cult began ^ 
to strengthen its position despite the suspicions of the empierors. 
Gaius and Nero began to dream of something more like divine 
kingship than would have been acceptable to Augustus and 
Tiberius. The nationalist movement in Palestine was crushed, and 
with the destruction of the holy city of Jerusalem the history of 
the Jewish State, if not of Judaism, was ended. On the Rhine the 
fleeting idea of an ‘ Empire of the Gauls’ vanished. The romaniza- 
tion of the West steadily advanced. Yet both West and East began 
to make their contribution to the intellectual and emotional life of 
the Empire, so that during the century that followed the death 
of Nero the Roman Empire did not cease to be Roman but at the 
same time became more universal in thought and tendency, 
especially in those spheres in which the native genius of the new 
Roman People was not most clearly dominant. 

The piencxl described in this volume witnessed the first begin¬ 
ning of movements which were soon to become significant. The 
Augustan age of literature died before Augustus. The sense of 
deliverance and of regeneration that inspired V^irgil and a part 
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of Horace grew faint, so that before the Julio-Claudian line was 
ended the time had come for a new movement in letters. The 
growth of the practice of declamation, the restriction of rhetoric 
to less worthy ends, and the absence of any great intellectual 
currents of thought conspired to clear the way for the silver age 
of Latin literature, which will be described in the next volume. 
There, too, will be found the account of Roman art in the phase 
that begins with the reign of Nero when the impulse of Augustan 
art had passed. In the period covered by the present volume there 
was not only an activity in legislation which has been recorded, 
but advances in the science of Roman jurisprudence. These ad¬ 
vances, together with some developments in private law, will be 
estimated in the account of Roman law which will be given in 
connection with the great achievements of its classical maturity. 

In the sphere of religion the phenomenon of Christianity had been 
observed, but the story of its rise will be told at the moment when 
its importance was first felt definitely and continuously by the 
Empire as a whole. Finally, although enough is here said of the 
peoples outside the Empire, especially the Parthians, to make 
plain the springs of Roman foreign policy, an account of them and 
of their civilization is reserved for treatment in Volume Eleven, in 
which will also be found a survey of the several provinces during 
the two centuries that end with the Antonines. 

In the present volume the first chapter is by Mr Charlesworth; 
chapters ii to iv are shared by Dr Tam and Mr Charlesworth, who 
have had the advantage of each other’s help on all matters of 
common concern. To Dr Tarn we owe, in particular, the worthy 
portrayal of the brilliant figure of Cleopatra. Sir Henry Stuart 
Jones has described the constitutional position of the princeps and 
of the Senate and People of Rome in the age of Augustus. Mr 
Stevenson writes on the Imperial administration and the Army 
and Navy. The frontier policy of Rome in the East is described ’ 
by Professor Anderson in chapters ix and xxii, that in the West 
by Mr Syme in chapters xii and xxiii. The Roman advance into 
Britain is the topic of a separate treatment by Mr Collingwood. 

In chapter x Dr Bell writes on Egypt under the early Principate, in 
chapter xi Professor Momigliano gives an account of Herod the 
Great, and in chapter xxv describe the Jewish rebellion and its 
defeat. Professor Oertel writes on the economic unification of the 
Mediterranean region in chapter xiii, Mr Last on the social policy 
of Augustus in ^hapter xiv. Professor Nock has discuss^ the 
religious and philosophical movements of this period and of that 
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immediately preceding it, Mr Glover the literature of the Augustan 
age. Mrs Strong has continued her interpretation of Roman art 
in chapter xvii. Chapter xviii, entitled the Achievement of 
Augustus, is by Professor Adcock. In the second part of the 
volume the reigns of Tiberius, Gaius and Claudius are the theme 
of tw’o chapters by Mr Charlcsworth; Professor Momigliano de¬ 
scribes the principate and personality of Nero. To Mr Stevenson 
is due the account of the Year of the Four Emperors (chapter xxiv) 
and of the revolt on the Rhine which occupies a part of the 
concluding chapter of the volume. Mr Charlesworth has written 
the Appendix on Literary Authorities, and Professor Anderson, 
Professor Momigliano and Mr Last the Notes that deal with special 
problems within their contributions. 

Readers are reminded that the maps in this volume cannot 
wholly remove the need of occasional reference to an Atlas. 
They are rather designed to assist to make clear the narrative 
at points where geographical factors are of especial importance. 
More space than has been usual is devoted to bibliographies. This 
is in part due to the fact that with the Empire begins a new body 
of scientific literature, in part to the assembling in this volume 
of bibliographical material, such as that on the historians and 
on Egypt, which will also serve the purposes of the next volume. 

In the text italics have generally been xised to differentiate a 
technical from a non-technical use of a word. Thus 'princes' 
means the holder of certain piowers whereas ‘Princeps’ is used , 
of particular Emperors. It may be remarked that, in accordance 
with English literary usage, ‘emperor’ is freely used as a variant 
of 'princeps' and the word is not to be interpreted in any other 
sense. We have used ‘ Empire' rather than ‘empire’ to denote, not 
the territories controlled by Rome, but the system which super¬ 
seded the Republic. Complete consistency in these matters is not 
^sily attainable, and where occasional inconsistencies may offend, 

• the censure must fall not on contributors but wholly on the Editors. 
In this as in all preceding volumes the Editors owe much to the 
ready co-operation of the several writers, who have from time to 
time sacrificed their own practice in these and other formal 
matters to make possible such uniformity as has been attained. 
Of far greater importance has been the readiness to make theif 
contributions serve the construction of the volume, without, it is 
hoped, lessening their individual value. In all this we have been 
exceptionally fortunate, and we trust that their efforts will make 
more difficult the generalization that a composite work must be 
opus incompositum. * 
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Dr Tarn wishes to thank Mr S. R. K. Glanvillc and Mr H. W. 
Fairman for knowledge of the Cleopatra stele from Armant, and 
M. Cumont for information about then unpublished material at 
Susa. He and Mr Charlesworth owe a like debt to Professor 
P. Roussel for the communication of inscriptions from Rhosos. 
Dr Bell also would acknowledge the assistance of Mr Glanville, 
Mr Charlesworth the generoiis help and advice of Professor 
J. G. C. Anderson and Mr H. M. Last in the chapters dealing 
with the successors of Augustus. Professor Anderson thanks 
M. Jean Babelon, Sir G. F. Hill and Mr E. S. G. Robinson 
for assistance in numismatic matters. Mr Syme wishes to record 
his indebtedness to Mr M. Holroyd. Mr Last desires to express 
his thanks for ready help and friendly criticism to Professor W. VV. 
Buckland and Professor F. de Zulueta. Professor Nock acknow¬ 
ledges a like debt to Professor W. S. Ferguson, Professor H. J. 
Rose and Mr Last. Mrs Strong, to whom the volume owes much 
for her assistance with the Sheets of Plans and the illustrations, is 
in turn greatly indebted to the late Senator Corrado Ricci and to 
Professor G. Q. Giglioli for unfailing generosity in the matter of 
plans and photographs, and wishes to thank Professor I,. Curtius 
and Professor Boethius for help in the discussion of points of 
difficulty. Professor Adcock is grateful to Professor W. Weber for 
allowing him to see a part of his unpublished Princeps^ Studien 
zUf Geschichte des Augustus. Mr Collingwood would acknowledge 
the kindness of Dr R. E. M. Wheeler in allowing him to make 
use of the manuscript of his report on the excavation at Verulam. 

The volume is indebted to contributors for the bibliographies 
to their chapters. Professor Momigliano has supplied the 
Genealogical Table of the House of Herod; for the other Tables 
the Editors accept responsibility, but they would gratefully 
acknowledge the assistance of Mr G. B. A. Fletcher. No Table 
of the Parthian Dynasty is given, for the problems concerned 
with that, so far as they do not affect Rome, are reserved for 
treatment in Volume Eleven. In the preparation of maps Mr Syme 
supplied material for Map ii and Mr Stevenson for Map 15. 
Mr Syme and Mr Stevenson are responsible for Map 13, Dr Bell 
for Map 8, Mr Collingwood for Map 14: Map 4, which is repeated 
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other maps the Elditors have had the benefit of the opinion of other 
contributors on certain points. For the plans that accompany this 
volume we have to acknowledge the courtesy of the publishers of the 
Enciclopedia Italiana Treccani for Plan 1, of Professor Giglioli and 
the publishers o? Capitolium for Plan 2 and of the Ufficio Antichiti 
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together with Mrs Strong, to thank Signor Barocclli for permitting 
us to use his Plan of Aosta (Plan 3) and would acknowledge also 
the courtesy of the Societk storica subolpina, from whose publications 
it is taken. We have to thank Mr Seltman for his assistance with 
the plans, for his co-operation in the illustrations of the volume, 
and for his most valuable advice on questions of numismatics. He 
has prepared the fourth Volume of Plates, which illustrates this and 
the preceding volume. Mr D. E. W. Wormell translated the 
chapter of Professor Oertel, Mr Charlcsworth the contributions 
of Professor Momigliano. The General Index, the Index to Maps 
and the Index of Passages arc the work of Mr Benham, who has 
spared no pwins in a task of exceptional complexity. In this, as in 
former volumes, we have every reason to be grateful to the helpful 
skill and resource of the Staff of the University Press. 

We have given to this volume the title of The Augustan Empire 
to indicate the fact that in the period covered by it the work of 
Augustus is the outstanding fact, and we have placed upon the 
cover the head of the Augustus of Prima Porta. 

S.A.C. 

F.E.A. 

M.P.C. 
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CHAPTER I 


I THE AVENGING OF CAESAR 

I. ANTONY IN POWER 

T he Ides of March closed in a n^ht of fear and trembling; 

none knew what might happen. The panic-stricken senators 
had fled from the scene of the murder; Antony, the surviving 
consul, fortified himself in his house in fear of an attempt on his 
life also, Lepidus, the magister equitum, withdrew across the Til^; 
even the exultant assassins, who had rushed out proclaiming 
Liberty, were forced to retire on to the Capitol by the hostile 
attitude of the people. Yet they held the key to the situation; all 
Rome waited to see what they would do; vigorous and decisive 
action on their part could effect much. In this expectation Cicero 
visited them; it was on his name that Brutus had called, as he held 

On the andent authors who wrote on the period covered by this volume 
sec the Appendix on Sources, pp. 866 sqa. 

fiote. The sources for the western half of the Empire in the period covered 
by these four chapters (44—17 b-C.) diminish both in quantity and quality the 
fkrthe»we get from 44, At the beginnii^ there is first-rate contemporary 
material, Cicero’s own Letters and Philippics and (embodied in the ad 
^amiliares) letters to and from the leading gener^ of the time, Lepidus, 
Pollio, Plancus, Cornifidus, and Brutus and Cassius. When these cease In 
the summer of 43 there remain only secondary sources; the Epitomes of Livy 
show roughly the view that he took, but little more; Velldus Paterwlus 
presents a short ‘offidal’ narrative m^ng Antony the villain of the piece; 
both writers probably drew a good deal of their material from Augustus’ own 
Memoirs. These are lost, but the Res Gestae, in its curt referen^ to this 
period, represents Augustus’ view and occasionally information other¬ 
wise lacking, as e.g. the coniuratio Italiae. The later j»rts of Plutarch’s Uves 
of Cicero and Brutus are relevant but add little of real value; his Antony 
however is useful (and sec p. 31, n. i). Suetonius’ Auptstus offers important 
information, the more so as the authorities are often dted by ruune, but lacks 
predsion espedally in chronolc^. 

In the main aiw connected narrative must depend on the later oompilanons 
of Appian and Dio Cassius. Appian’s Cruil Wars, u, Il6-v, 145 (based 
maiWy on Asinius PoUio, but also on other contemporaries such as Messalla 
and Augustus himself),arc extremely valuable in their facts and figures, but 
unfortunatdy end at 35 B.c Dio is not at his best: books xlv, 20-un, 3 

E rovide a convenient framework but are full of rhetoric and modvanon of 
is own and of the propaganda of both sides (sec also p. 31). 

The relevant coins and inscripdons are referred to in the text. 
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his dagger aloft, for that name stood for constitutional government. 
But though Brutus was determined there should be no more blood¬ 
shed, he was determined on nothing else; in the fond belief that 
the Republic would immediately be itself again, once Caesar was 
removal neither he nor his fellow-conspirators had any plan of 
action or scheme for the future. 

The first thing needful was to call the Senate and get the 
machinery of government in motion once more: during the day 
after the murder messengers passed between Antony and the 
assassins, and on 17 March the senators assembled at the summons 
of the consul in the temple of Tellus, which was conveniently near 
his house. An enthusiastic Republican like Tiberius Nero might 
propose rewards for the tyrant-slayers, others might clamour for 
the casting of Caesar’s body into the Tiber, but more moderate 
counsels soon prevailed, for Antony’s speech revealed clearly the 
unpleasant fact that the cancellation of Caesar’s acta meant that 
many of those present would have to forfeit their position and 
hopes of a career. Cicero used all his influence in favour of a 
general amnesty, Munatius Plancus and others supported him, 
and the illogical compromise was finally reached that, while no 
inquiry should be held about the murder, Caesar’s will and acta 
(not only those already published, but also those projects which 
could be found among his papers) should be confirmed, and a 
public funeral granted to the body. After the meeting the con¬ 
spirators were invited by the Caesarians to dine with them and 
relations thus re-established. 

But at a stroke the initiative had now passed to Antony, and he 
was quick to take advantage of it. Something of his previous 
career has already been seen (vol. ix, chaps, xvi—xvii): his early 
years had revolved around the exuberant pleasures of an aristo¬ 
cratic life in the capital, amid love-affairs and debt and rioting, 
, followed by campaigns in the East wherein he had distinguished 
himself. But Caesar’s insight had appraised his vigour and courage 
and found a use for him, and though for some time he fell into 
disfavour, after the battle of Munda he was received back and even 
chosen to ride next to Caesar himself on the journey through Italy. 
He was the most trusted of Caesar’s lieutenants, colleague in the 
consulship with Caesar himself, and likely enough (as he had hoped 
and hinted) to be Caesar’s heir and son‘. Hence his zeal for the 
confirmation of the acta and will, and bitter must have been his 
disappointment when the will was opened in his house and he 

^ Cicero, Phil, n, 29, 71: ‘testamento, ut diccbas, filius’; and cf. PhU. 
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learnt that Caesar’s great-nephew had been preferred to him and 
that he was only mentioned among the heredei secundi. But his 
opportunity had come now and he meant to seize it; in the prime 
of life^, of proved bravery and resourcefulness in action, a ready 
speaker, popular with the soldiery for his easy-going ways, 
splendidly impulsive and direct, he must have appeared the 
natural l^der for the Caesarian party: what fate had yet to mani¬ 
fest was whether under this dashing exterior lay a unity of purpose 
or a controlling intelligence that might mark him out as a great 
statesman. For the moment the bankruptcy of counsel displayed 
by the conspirators gave him the very chance he needed; his first 
aim obviously was to conciliate the assassins and get them out of 
the way, to bind his fellow Caesarians to himself by tactful con¬ 
cessions, to satisfy the Senate by a semblance of constitutionality, 
and then to gain an important command for himself in some 
province near Italy. He had (with the consent of Calpurnia) 
already taken possession of all Caesar’s papers and funds and 
during the next few weeks he worked with notable energy and 
success. 

Each item on this programme was carried out smoothly. The 
news of Caesar’s lavish benefactions to the Roman people had 
spread quickly^, and when on 20 March the procession escorting 
the body of the dictator defiled into the Forum, amid all the pomp 
and moving ceremonial of a Roman funeral, the mob needed little 
rousing: as it listened to the recital of the honours heaped upon 
' him and the oath that the whole Senate had taken to protect him, 
as it saw the toga in which he had been murdered, sympathy was 
soon excited and Antony had but to add a few words*; a transport 
of fury against the assassins seized it, and fire and rioting broke 
out. Urged on by various leaders the populace soon bc^me so 
formidable that within a month Brutus and Cassius found it 
prudent to leave the city*. Antony demonstrated his friendliness 
by procuring a decree allowing Brutus to be absent from the city* 
for more than ten days, which was the legal limit for the urban 

^ ^ His birth fidls cither in 82 or 8i b.c. (Appian, Bell. Ch. v, 8, 33); his 
birthday was 14 January, as recorded by the Verulae calendar. 

■ The will was opened after the meetine of the Senate on the 17th; 
Qiesar had bequeathed his Transtibenne gardens and 300 sesterces per man 
to the dtizens of Rome: Suetonius, Div. lul. 83, 2. 

* Suetonius, Dk). lul. 89, 2; and see M. E. Deutsch, Antony's Funeral 
Speech, Univ. Gdifomia Publ. in Class. Phil, ix, 1928, no. 5, p. 127. 

* The date would seem to lie between 9 April and 13 April: Cicero, 
ad Att. XIV, 5, 2 andt 7 , I. 
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praetor. To the Caesarians he was all favours: when Dolabella 
abruptly assumed the consulship (to which Caesar had intended 
him to succeed in his place) he m^e no objection, though a few 
months ago he had opposed it bitterly, and for Lepidus, who had 
already promised him his support on l6 March, he gained by 
an irregular election the coveted office of Pontifex maximus. Finally 
he won over the senators, who had been shocked at the con¬ 
sequences of the funeral, by a motion abolishing for ever the 
dictatorship, such as Sulla or Caesar had held, and by empowering 
Lepidus, who was on the point of setting out for his provinces 
of Old Gaul and Nearer Spain, to negotiate with young Sextus 
Pomp>eius, who was still at large with six legions in Spain^; to 
Cicero too he wrote in the most amicable and flattering terms. 
As Decimus Brutus had left for his province of Gallia Cisdpina in 
early April, Antony was now free of the embarrassing presence 
of the conspirators, and could feel he had conciliate all; the 
Senate showed its gratification bj^ decreeing the province of 
Macedonia to himself and that ot Syria to Dolabella. But un¬ 
fortunately Antony could not rest here; the possession of Caesar’s 
papers gave him opportunities, too tempting to lose, of winning 
supporters and raking in money: though he published much which 
was genuine (as, for instance, the drafts which were given the 
force of law by the Lex Antonia de actis confirmandis in June) 
or had been among Caesar’s intentions, he invented more; Roman 
citizenship was bestowed on the Sicilians, Deiotarus given the 
kingdom of Armenia Minor, possible helpers smuggled into the 
Senate, privileges and exemptions sold, and a steady process of 
embezzlement of the treasure in the temple of Ops began. But 
in the long run he must rely upon Caesar’s veterans: he and 
Dolabella h^ carried a law assigning land to them, and towards the 
end of April, with his beard grown long in symbol of mourning 
for the murdered dictator, he left for Campania to supervise 
personally the work of allotment and to assure himself of their 
fidelity, ^me weeks before*, Cleopatra, bereft of her protector, 
had left with her young son in flight for Egypt. 

Within two months of the murder of Caesar his chief lieutenant 
had, by skilful manoeuvring, gathered the State into his hands and 
rendered his opponents hdpless. Cicero lamented that despotism 

J Sec V(A. pc, p. 717 : Sextus was apparently coining at Salduba on the 
Loro, see L. Laffranchi in Riv. Ital. Num. xxv, 1912, p. 511. 

* ^fore mid-April: Cicero, ad Au. xiv, 8, i. What’ the rumour was 
about her that so pleased Cicero is unknown; ad Att. xr», 20,2 j xv, 1 , 5; 4,, 4., 
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still liv^ though the despot was dead, but he could do nothing. 
For a time he was consoled by news of the repressive measures 
taken by Dolabella against the enthusiastic moo, who, urged on 
by an adventurer Hcrophilus, had erected on the site of Caesar’s 
pyre a pillar at which they made offerings, but it was small re¬ 
compense for lack of freedom. But as May was ending the 
announcement that a claimant to Caesar’s fortune, who might 
disturb his plans, had appeared in Rome, impelled Antony to 
return to the city. 


II. THE YOUNG OCTAVIUS 

The new arrival, C. Octavius, was for nearly sixty years to play 
a Ipding part in the history of Rome and of the world. Ancient 
writers, struck by the contrast between the alleged villainies of the 
early Octavius and the acknowledged beneficence of the later 
Augustus, elaborated the picture of a young man for whom no 
wickedness was too base but who, through sheer satiety, turned 
to mil^ess and wisdom: many moderns, rejecting the rhetoric but 
retaining the contrast, postulate a change somewhere but leave 
it unexplained. Yet such a conception violates the laws of psy¬ 
chology and probability alike: anyone who would understand the 
character and achievement of Augustus must realize from the 
outset that most of the charges commonly brought against his 
3muth or early manhood—immorality, cowardice, treachery—arc 
based on no firmer foundation than the accusations and polemic 
of his personal enemies and are worthless^. This fact cannot be too 
strongly stressed, and once acknowledged, it is not difficult for the 
historian to discern, from careful and sympathetic study, how the 
boy Octavius could develop into the future Augustus. 

His father, C. Octavius, belonged to an old and respectable, but 
not distinj^ished, family from Velitrae; his mother Atia, a niece* 
of Julius Caesar, had borne to her husband two children, the elder a 
girl, Octavia, and Octavius himself, whose birth fell on 23 September 

^ The charges aainst his youth morals come from Sextus Pompeius, 
Mark Antony and nts brother Lucius (Suetonius, Aug. 68 and 69, 1, 2); 
they can be met by comparing Cicero, Phil, m, 6, 15 and xm, 9, 19,’and 
Nicolaus of Damascus, Ka.'<rapov, 3-13 (Jacoby). Charges of cowardice, 
as t.g. at Mutina, and repeated for Philippi, come from Mark Antony 
(Suetonius, ih. lo, 4), and arc refuted by Cicero {PHI. xiv, 10, 2^. The 
canard about the poisoning of Pansa hardly needs refotarion, but sec ad 
Brutum, I, 6, 2. Foi;the supposed butchery of the arae Peruslnae see note I 
on p. 29, and for the Antony-Octavian propaganda p. 91 ry. 
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63 B.C., in the consulship of Cicero*. Four years later the father 
died and Atia, though she married L. Marcius Philippus, devoted 
her time, like a Cornelia, to the education of her cWldren. For 
Octavius was not strong constitutionally; time and again he was 
attacked by serious illnesses, and his health always needed careful 
nursing*. From his mother he imbibed the veneration for the 
traditions and relimon of Rome that is so marked a trait in his cha¬ 
racter, and learnt the glories of the clan to which she belonged. His 
teachers were some of the most celebrated of the day, M. Epidius, 
Apollodorus of Pergamum, and Arius of Alexandria; the affection 
he felt for them may be gauged by the fact that he gave his old 
paedagogus Sphaerus a public funeral and recognized later as just 
causes for freeing a slave devoted service as nurse or teacher. The 
promise he showed, his exceptional beauty and nobility of bearing*, 
and a discretion and intelligence beyond his years, no less than the 
family connection brought him to the notice of his great-uncle. 
From a boy the name and fame of Julius Caesar can never have 
been far from his thoughts, and he made him the pattern of his 
ambition, for it was Jmius who introduced him to political life, 
allowing him at the age of twelve the honour of pronouncing the 
laudatio over his grandmother Julia (including as it would the past 
history and glory of the gem lulid)^ and promoting him to a place in 
the pontifical college. Like any Roman boy brought up on the tra¬ 
dition of pietas and gloria he longed to accompany his great-usicle, 
but his mother refused to let him go to Africa on the ground of his 
ill-health; still he received the dona militaria and rode in the 
triumph of 46 b.c. Next year illness again almost prevented him 
going to Spain, but he joined Caesar after the culminating victory 
at Munda and came back with him to Italy. Greatness calls to 
greatness: it is idle to speculate what he may have learnt from 
Caesar even in that short period of association, but the impact of 
so tremendous a personality upon the lad must have been over¬ 
whelming; on the other side, too, it is noteworthy that Caesar 
(unknown to him) in September 45 had decided to make him his 
heir. In the late autumn Caesar sent him over to Apollonia, accom- 

* The coinddence was made significant later: for the omens and mirades 
that were found for his birth and childhood see Suetonius, -dug. 94. 

» We hear of illnesses in 45 (Suetonius, dug. at Philippi in 42 (Dio 
XLVU, 37; Suetonius, ib. 13), in 41 (Appian, Bell. Civ. v, 12, 45), in 35 
(Appian, III. 27), in 29 (Dio u, 22, 9), in 26 during the Cantabrian War 
(Dio Lui, 25, 7) and in 2? (p. 136^.). 

* Nicolaus 9 and 13 (Jacoby); Suetonius, dug. 79, ‘forma frit cximia 
et per omnes aetatis gradus venustissima.’ Sec Vol. of Plates iv, 146-50. 
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panied by friends such as M. A^rippa and Q. Salvidienus Rufus, 
to complete his studies, and to pick up army-life amid the officers 
and men of the legions in training there; the eighteen-year-old 
boy could look forward to having his taste of war at last in the 
coming Parthian campaigns. 

Such had been his upbringing and career when on a late March 
evening came the terrific news that his great-uncle had been 
murdered, among the very senators who had sworn an oath to 
protect his life, by men whom he had spared, pardoned, and even 
promoted. All the ambitions and hopes of a delicate boy at the 
very moment when life seemed opening for him, all the love and 
admiration which had centred for so Tong in his great relative, 
were now suddenly fused by horror and pity into a white heat of 
fury against his murderers; everything bade him avenge his death, 
but so deep and strong was his passion that it called for delibera¬ 
tion, where a lesser passion would have rushed into action. He 
even rejected as untimely the suggestion of some officers that he 
should march on Rome at their head (for the men were ready), 
though he thanked them for their loyalty: instead, with a few 
friends, uncertain how he would be greeted, he determined to 
come to Italy, and landed obscurely near Brundisium. 

Now came the second shock. Welcomed by the garrison at 
Brundisium, he learned for the first time that Caesar had left him 
heir 4 o three-quarters of his estate and had adopted him as his 
son*. He was already resolved to avenge the murder; the news 
that Caesar had thought him worthy of nis name and (who could 
tell ?) of his position, gave the final edge to his resolution. To his 
mother, who tried to dissuade him from entering upon a perilous 
inheritance, he replied with Achilles’ cry to Thetis when she too 
warned him of danger*; to all his elders’ prudent cautionings 
he could only repeat that he dared not think himself unworthy 
of that name of which Caesar had thought him worthy®. Hence¬ 
forward he could not go back: the image of the murdered * 
dictator was ever present to his mind; to avenge his death and then 
to complete his work became the sacred object of his life^ 

^ Yet in the pursuit of that object he was to meet many obstacles: 
his own ill-health he overcame by the sheer courage of a will 

•* Vol. tx, p. 7x4. rf. • Iliad, xvui, 98 

* Appian, EtU. Ctv.xa, 13. 46-47; Veil. Pat u, 60, 2. 

* ^ the fragment, six words but decisive, of his November speech quoted 
b^ Cicero, ad Att. xvi, 15, 3: ‘iurat ita sibip^entis hmores censtt^ui lictat et 
simul dextram intendit ad statuam.* The obvious protasis to the ita clause is 
some such phrase as f.g. ‘ut eius mortem ulciscar.’ 
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that refused to give in; against enemies or against those who (as 
he considered) would not further or misunderstood his father’s 
plans he was to struggle for some fifteen years, sometimes openly 
and in strength, sometimes with the weapon of weakness, deceit, 
but always with one overmastering motive and with the clear 
consciousness of work reserved for him. And that conscious¬ 
ness came to him early, a consolation in perplexity (as to many 
another great man): in mid-July, when, against opposition and 
backed only by a few, he was celebrating the Ludi Victoriae 
Caesaris, a comet appeared in the heavens: ^e populace took it as 
a proof of Caesar’s nnal reception among the gods, and he naturally 
encouraged this belief; but with an inner joy he recognized it as 
a sign for himself and knew his manifest destiny^. 

Meanwhile to work. He sent agents to secure the funds that 
Caesar had deposited in Asia for the Parthian war. Near Naples, 
in mid-April, he met Cicero, who despite his mistrust was im¬ 
pressed by his modest bearing and Battered by his attentions: ‘he 
is completely devoted to me,’ he wrote to Atticus, though he 
agreed (perhaps with some malicious anticipation) that there was 
bound to be ‘a terrible fracas between him and Antony*.’ As 
Octavius entered Rome, towards the end of April, a halo round 
the sun seemed to promise divine favour*, and his advent was 
welcomed by veterans and populace alike, and by a few true friends 
of Caesar such as Matius, who found in him ‘a young man of the 
highest promise and well worthy Caesar*.’ He was allowed to ‘ 
address the people, and in doing so made no secret of his claim to 
Caesar’s name and Caesar’s money or of his views about the 
assassins; as soon as Antony returned he lost no time in visiting 
him; in the ^rdens of Pompey he placed his claim before him and 
asked for his help, but found himself treated with patronizing 
contempt and rebuffed. 

* The account of this in Pliny, N.H. u, 93, quotes both Augustus’ 
published words and his own private interpretation. A convenient conspectus 
oi the literature about the sidus Iidium will be found in H. Wagenvoort, 
rtrgtlt Vurtt Ekloge und das Sidus Jtdium, but most writers are more 
concerned with the star than with Octavius. 

Cicero, ad Att. xiv, 10, 3 (the corrupt piPoSctuv in this letter 
does not disguise the general sense); 11, a. * 

59 » 6i Dio XLV, 4, 4; Seneca, Nat. ^aest. 1, 2, i, and 
^ careful investigation of this phenomenon by 
"• F»tschrift Franx Polands funfundsiebzigstan Geiurtstag 

(= PM fPoch tn, 1932, nos. 33/38), col. 24 - 

Ciccro, aiifam. xi, 28, 6. 
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For to Antony Octavius’ arrival was likely to prove an em¬ 
barrassing factor; up to now, while he had been the obvious leader 
for all who were devoted to Caesar, his reasonable and tactful 
bearing had averted any serious division in the Stated. But if he 
upheld the boy’s claim, apart from the annoyance of having to 
smrender the great riches he had so easily acquired he would 
almost certainly offend Senate and ‘Liberators,’which was far from 
his intention: if he did not, the boy would win support from 
Caesar’s friends and veterans, who might well ask why nothing 
had been done to avenge the murder. However intelligible his 
irritation it betrayed him into a blunder which was to have far- 
reaching consequences: he was after all the person to whom 
Octavius would naturally turn for support, the trusted colleague 
and friend of Julius Caesar, and from the day that Octavius found 
himself set aside and despised he could never trust Antony fully 
again. Antony had allow^ his resentment to cloud his judgment, 
when tact and forbearance might have achieved much; and the 
appearance of a rival so disturbed him that he determined to 
grasp at once the power and the provinces he desired. On 3 June* 
a resolution of the people was passed giving him a provincial 
command for five years in Cisalpine and Transalpine Gaul, in 
exchange for Macedonia, though he was empower^ to keep the 
Macedonian legions; at the same time his fellow-consul Dolabclla 
received a similar command in Syria, and a commission which 
had been proposed in order to decide upon those unpublished 
intentions of Caesar which should become law was now revealed 
as consisting of the two consuls alone. In order to get rid on a 
specious pretext of Brutus and Cassius, the senators were induced 
on 5 June to give them charge of the corn-supply from Asia and 
Sicily, and to assign provinces to them to be named at a later 
date*. Finally a new agrarian law was carried distributing all the 
available land in Italy to veterans and poor citizens. By these 
measures Antony fortified his position for the present and secured 
a large command near Italy for the future, and already P. V’^enti- 
dius Bassus, a man of ignoble birth but a capable soldier. 


^ It was not until Oaober that Antony made any really hostile utterance 
against the ‘Liberators.’ It was then that he shocks Cicero by referring to 
Them as men 'quibus se salvo locus in dviate esse non posset,' ad Fam. xn, 
23, 3. Cf. also ad Fam. xii, 3. 

• For the date see the discussion in M. A. Levi, Ottavlane capopartt, 
I, p. 77 and notes. 

• In July Crete was assigned to Brutus, and Cyrenc to Cassius. See 
W. Stemkopf in H 7 rmts, XLVUi, 1912, pp. 381 sqq. 
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had bc^un raising recruits for him. He was irresistible, and 
Cicero in despair decided to leave Italy for the remainder of the 
year and return in 43 B.c. when Hirtius and Pansa would be 
consuls. 

Octavius was not so easily disheartened, though he was meeting 
with nothing but opposition obviously inspired by Antony; first 
a tribunician veto held up the lex curiata which he needed to 
formalize his adoption, and then another prevented him displaying 
at the Ludi Cercales (which were held a month lat^ the golden 
chair and the diadem which had been granted to Caesar. Un¬ 
daunted he paid such legacies as were due out of his own private 
funds, helped too, it is said, by his friends, and let slip no chance 
of demonstrating his pietas towards his father; he undertook 
personally the celebration (20-30 July) of the Ludi Victoriae 
Caesaris (for Thapsus) since the officials in charge of them dared 
not, and though Antony again would not permit him to exhibit 
the chair and diadem, the veterans and the people acclaimed him 
and were vexed at Antony. In return the consul denounced 
Octavius, but his soldiers remonstrated with him, and in the end 
patched up a reconciliation between the two on the Capitol. But 
though Octavius treated Antony with all the respect due to a 
consul and an older man, the reconciliation was hollow, and more 
than a year was to pass before Antony realized how essential con¬ 
cord was. » 

In the meantime Brutus and Cassius were busjr collecting fleets 
before setting out, for there were rumours of pirates on the sea. 
Cicero had quitted Italy in disgust, but on the voyage contrary 
winds constrained him to put in at Leucopetra, and here the news 
of an attack made by L. Calpurnius Piso Caesoninus in the 
Senate of August i upon the conduct of Antony—and possibly 
the impression that dissension between Octavius and Antony 
might be encouraged—induced him to return. At Velia(i 7 August), 
on his way northwards he met Brutus, who announced he was leaving 
Italy to prevent any possibility of civil war, and a few days later 
Cassius with his fleet also set sail — not to the provinces allotted to 
them, but to Macedonia and Syria. But though Cicero reached 
Rome in time for the meeting of the Senate on i September, 
he did not dare attend for fear of coming into collision with 
Antony; the next day, in Antony’s absence, he appeared and de- 
liwred the first of the series of speeches known as Philippics. 
Though it was temperate in tone, and subjected the consul’s acts 
to a criticism that seems mild in comparison with later efforts, it 
may be doubted whether Cicero woula have adopted so definite an 
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attitude unless he was already meditating support from Octavius; 
by November they were exchanging letters almost daily, and must 
have been in communication before. 

Antony’s position was now far less strong: true, he had had the 
satisfaction of registering several shrewd hits on Cicero’s target, 
when he replied to him on 19 September, but his relations to 
Octavius had not improved. He made some effort to attract 
Caesarian sentiment by erecting on the Rostra a statue of Caesar 
with the legend parenti optime merito, but when there 
occurred a vacancy in the tribunate for which Octavius supported 
a friend, and the rumour grew that Octavius wanted to be tribune 
himself, Antony not only pointed out the illegality of such a 
candidature but threatened he would use all his consular authority 
to prevent it^. The reconciliation was breaking and early in October 
came a sensation; Antony put some of his bodyguard into custody 
at Suessa Aurunca and later had them executed on the ground 
that they had been tampered with; the suggestion that Octavius 
had tried to assassinate him was obvious; whether there was any 
substance to this charge it is impossible to determine; so rash a 
step seems unlike the caution of Octavius, who must early have 
realized howimportant Antony’sexistence was to him, and Antony 
may himself have fabricated the whole story*. But now, pretending 
his life was in danger, he determined on more decisive action; he 
wouM go to Brundisium to meet the legions he had recalled from 
Macedonia, extort what decrees he wanted from a subservient 
Senate, and occupy the provinces granted to him by the plebiscite 
of 3 June. But Octavius was equal to the occasion; he too left 
Rome on a visit to his father’s veterans and dispatched agents to 
Brundisium to work on the Macedonian legions by speeches and 
(a characteristic touch) by propaganda leaflets. In consequence 
Antony had a stormy time, for the troops asked why Caesar’s 
assassins had not been punished, and contrasted the small boimty^ 
they had been offered with the generous sums Octavius had dis¬ 
tributed to the veterans of Calatia and Casilinum; he was com¬ 
pelled to execute the leaders and promise further payments for the 
future, and so persuaded the men to march to Ariminum, while 
he himself advanced on Rome with the legion Alaudae. 

• * Appian, BtU. Civ. in, 31, I20sqq. It is interesting how early Ocuvius 
realized the usefulness of tnliunidan power. 

■ Cicero hinisclf did not know the truth, ad Fam. xu, 23, 2, and our 
other authorities arc completely at i-ariance; see Appian, Bell. Civ. in, 
39, 15‘J sqq.', Nicolaus 123; Plutarch, Ant. 16; Suetonius, Aug. lO; Veil. 
Pat. u, 60, 3. • 
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It was high time, for Octavius had returned to Rome with three 
thousand loyal veterans^ raised without authorization and was 
openly inveighing against Antony. He was in constant touch with 
Cicero, asking his advice and urging him to come to Rome, but 
still Cicero hesitated. He had spent the previous month fuming 
with resentment over Antony's attack and planning an elaborate 
and crushing reply, the famous Second Philippic \ there is a certain 
irony in the reflection that while he was working feverishly on this 
tremendous piece of invective, he also found time to polish and 
complete his treatise ‘On Friendship.’ But between lingering 
distrust of Octavius and fear of possible violence from Antony he 
waited at Arpinum, and Octavius, hearing of Antony’s approach, 
quitted Rome for Arretium, raising levies on his own account in 
Etruria as he progressed. 

Events now began to move quickly. Shortly after mid- 
November, Antony arrived in Rome with the intention of de¬ 
claring Octavius a public enemy, but alarming news suddenly 
reached him that the legio Mania and the Fourth legion had gone 
over to his rival. There was no time to be lost: he hastily summoned 
the Senate for November 28 to an evening meeting (which was 
illegal), redistributed provinces among his supporters, and set oflF 
for Cisalpine Gaul to dislodge Dccimus Brutus, whom he formally 
ordered to leave. Decimus replied with defiance, declaring that 
he would uphold the authority of Senate and People, and after 
these admirable sentiments shut himself into Mutina to stand siege 
there. However weak he may have felt, to submit tamely, without 
striking one blow, to being besieged was scarcely the way to 
inspirit his troop>s, and Antony completed the investment of the 
city before the year was out. 

But the departure of Antony from Rome and his discomfiture 
by Octavius at last emboldened Cicero to emerge from his retire¬ 
ment. News began to be more cheering: Brutus had occupied 
Macedonia and Cassius was rumoured to have reached S^a; 
Lepidus had brought over Sextus Pomp>eius*; from Gaul Munatius 
f *0 his letters in exemplary Latin, and best 

of all Octavius had made no objection to the assassin Casca—‘ the 
envious Casu —holding the office of tribune. The young man 
was sound,’ and Cicero arrived in Rome in time to attend a 
Senate on 20 December, at which he delivered the 
TA/rtf Philippic. Both in this speech and in the following one to 
the populace he urged the instant prosecution of war with Antony 
and energetic support for Dccimus in Mutina: for Octavius he 
^ Cicero, ad Jtt. xvi. 8, 2. « Cicero, ad *dtt. xv, 29. i. 
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had nothing but praise; the young man (whom he now addressed 
as ‘Caesar’ publicly for the first time) had, ‘by his own initiative 
and exertions^,’ raised forces and freed Rome from the domination 
of Antony; all honour to him and his gallant legions. 

So the eventful year 44 drew to its close. The prospects for the 
Republicans were sensibly brighter, for the consuls for 43, Hirtius 
ana Pansa, were not bound by their service under Caesar to be 
partisans of Antony, and Cicero could write to Decimus Brutus in a 
tone of encouragement andhope. The apathy and timidityof the past 
few years fell away from him, to be replaced by much of his former 
energy and something of his old ambition; it may be surmised 
that he was once more toying with an idea, that had always proved 
attractive, of acting as political mentor to a successful general, 
guiding the State by his counsels while it was defended by the 
strong arm of a soldier; he had failed with the great Pompey, 
might he not succeed with a younger man, whose deference to 
and admiration for him were so apparent*? For the moment he 
was the centr^ thoiigh not the chirf, of the constitutional party, in 
close touch with Brutus and Cassius, writing to all (Lepidus and 
Plancus in Gaul, Pollio in Spain, or Cornificius in Amca) who 
would or could lend support. The issue was defined and clear— 
a contest between the claims of Antony and the State, but there 
was still one iincertain element, the mind of Octavius, who was 
playing his difficult hand with an adroitness that deceived all save 
a few shrewd observers. 


III. MUTINA 

On New Year’s Day 43 b.c. the Senate gathered under the 
presidency of the new consuls to consider the situation. In spite 
of the insistence of Cicero, who saw clearly the importance of 
legfalizing Octavius’ position, members were not disposed to take, 
the precipitate step of declaring Antony a public enemy, and after 
some days’ debate a moderate motion by Fufius Calenus, that an 
embassy should be sent to Antony requiring him to withdraw and 
submit to the wishes of Senate and People, finally won approval. 

^ Cicero, PA//, m, 2, 5, * private emsUio' (and cf. i, 3), a phrase which 
Octavius was glad to borrow for his own account in Rts Gestae-, so too the 
'deminatle' of Antony duly appears. 

* Cf. such passages as Cicero, PA*/, ni, 8, 19; aJ Fam. xu, 25, 45 ad Brut, 
I. 3. li to, 3, and 15, 6, where he avows his responsibility in guiding 
Omvius. It IS worth noting that Octavius was later ready to acknowledge 
this daim of Cicero’sfsee Plutarch, Cieere, 45, and Cempar. Dem. cum Cic. 3. 
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But Cicero carried his point that honours should be conferred both 
on Lepidus (for winning over Sextus Pompeius) and on Octavius, 
in whom he now profes^ complete confidence; ‘I know the in¬ 
most secrets of his heart,' he assured his hearers, and claimed that 
Providence itself had intervened to produce this divine yoimg rnan 
who had delivered them from the tyranny of Antony ^. The listening 
Senate decreed that Octavius should be given the rank of senator 
and should, together with the two consuls, join in command, as 
pro-praetor, of the force that was to be dispatched against Antony. 
Febrviary brought the return of the embassy with the news that 
their mission had been fruitless, for Antony far from showing 
submission had counter-claims to put forward, and the senalus 
eoHSultum uhimum was formally passed. But Antony could still 
rely on his supporters at Rome to protract proceedings, and it was 
only after another proposal for an embassy had been mooted 
and quashed that Pansa marched out on 19 March, with four 
legions, to join his colleagues, of whom Hirtius was at Clatema 
and Octavius at Forum Cornelii. In addition Antony had written 
to the two consuls protesting against their attitude, jeering at 
Octavius as ‘a boy who owed everything to Caesar’s name*,’ and 
declaring that he himself was in understanding with both Lepidus 
and Plancus: evidence for this last assertion was soon seen in the 
arrival of letters to Cicero from these two advocating negotiations 
and peace, though publicly Plancus assured the Senate of hia un¬ 
wavering loyalty. 

During the early spring Brutus had begun to feel the pinch 
of hunger in Mutina, and Hirtius and Octavius had moved nearer. 
Warned of Pansa’s approach, Antony determined to attack him 
before he could join his colleagues, and marched up the Aemilian 
Way; but Hirtius had foreseen this move and had dispatched the 
U^io Mania (which had already suffered from Antony at Brun- 
disium) and two praetorian cohorts to aid his fellow-consul. On 
* i4Apriltheycamclntoconflictnearthevillageof Forum Gallorum, 
where Antony had laid an ambush: Pansa was badly wounded, 
Antony’s troops carried the day and were returning in vic¬ 
torious disorder when in their turn they encountered Hutius 
coming up in support, who routed them. Octavius, who had been 
left to defend the Republican camp, for his bravery in repelling an 
attack won the praise of the veteran Hirtius; both of them wefe 

* Cicero, Phil, v, 16, 43: *quig turn nobis, quis populo Romano obnilit 
hunc divinum adulescentcm dcus?’ This phrase too found later echoes. 

• Cicero, xiu, 11, 24: ‘et te, o puer, qui omiaa nomini debts.* 
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acclaimed as Imperatores (15 April) Six days later Antony again 
offered battle, but Octavius and Hirtius forced their way into his 
camp, Brutus made a vigorous sally from Mutina it^lf, and 
his only course was to retreat. Decimus, with his famish^ 
troops, could not initiate a pursuit at once, and even when he did 
he was misled by false information. Meanwhile Antony, with one 
legion (V Alaudae) and the ill-armed remnants of several others, 
made for Gaul and Lepidus, and was joined by Ventidius Bassus 
and three legions raised in Italy-; a harassing march awaited Wm 
over the Alps, but his courage was superior to all hardships, 
and the real worth of the man showed itself here; by mid-May he 
had reached Forum Julii. But though the Republicans had 
triumphed, Hirtius had fallen in the moment of victory, PanM 
was fatally stricken by his wound, and Octavius was left in 
possession of the field. 

This unwelcome truth was not however immediately apparent 
to the senators: in their first reaction from fear they were prepared 
to be masterful. Antony was formally declared a public enemy, 
and all his opponents encouraged. At earlier meetings in March 
Cicero had succeeded in getting the position of Brutus in Mace¬ 
donia legalized, though he had failed to secure a maius imperium 
for Cassius in Syria. But now the Senate was inspirited to grant 
more; Brutus and Cassius were confirmed in their provinces and 
giuen a maius imperium over all governors in the East; Sextus 
Pompeius was summoned from Massilia to be put in charge of the 
fleet and of the coast of Italy’; Decimus Brutus was actually given 
a triumph. To Octavius they were less generous: he was not allowed 
the ovatio that Cicero proposed, his own troops and those of the 
consuls were to be transferred to the sole command of Decimus, 
a commission of ten men to distribute bounties to the troops 
was appointed from which he was excluded, and the despatches 
were audressed not to him but direct to the legionaries. The 
majority would doubtless have agreed with what Marcus BrutiA 
wrote to Atticus^, that there was a risk that the boy might become 
difficult to hold in check, and that Cicero’s enthusiasm for him 
was a blunder. 

Octavius naturally made no effort to pursue Antony; rather 
through various channels he offered reconciliation. He would not 

• Cicero, PAiZ. xir, 10, a8; Dessau 108. 

• Cicero, Fam. x, 3+, i. 

• On coins henceforward Sextiu calls himself praefectut classii tt erae 
maritinue: Babelon, Dtscriptim Historique..., pp. 352 sqq. 

‘ Cicero, ad Bt%t. 1, 17. 
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siirrcndcr Pansa’s legions to Decimus; the rest refused outright to 
serve under a leader whom they loathed for his treachery to 
Caesar^. Thus the hopes of the Senate rested on Lepidus and his 
seven legions; Plancus on hearing of the news of Mutina promised 
to influence Lepidus in the right direction, but on reaching the Ishre 
in early May he was greeted by confident despatches from the 
man he had come to save, for Lepidus affirmed he was quite 
capable of dealing with Antony by himself. The next news was, 
natiirally enough, that the soldiers of Antony and Lepidus had 
fraternized and that the two leaders had joined forces; Lepidus 
now dispatched a letter of pious resignation to the Senate. Such 
were ^e tidings that reached Dccimus Brutus, toiling in pursuit, 
early in June, and all he could do was to Join Plancus, who had 
retreated to Cularo. Lepidus was of course declared a public 
enemy and Cicero lamented his ‘criminal folly’ in letters to 
M. Brutus, through which a growing note of despondency sounds; 
nowhere could he discern honest selfless Republican patriotism, 
and Octavius would no longer listen to him*. 

It was true enough: in July a pai^ of centurions entered the 
Senate-house to demand the consulship for their general. Octavius 
had eight legions to back him, he had played long enough with 
Cicero to prevent the Senate taking unit^ action against ttm*, he 
was in tcmch with the other Caesarian leaders, and the time was 
ripe. Various reasons were advanced in ancient times for this change 
of attitude, but all—whether irritation at being referred to as a 
b<^, or Pansa s dwth-bed exhortation, or a reputed witticism of 
Cicero’s—arc tri\nal when weighed against the calculation that in 
order to avenge his father s death and attain his honours Octavius 
^s bound eventually to combine with Antony, but must meet 
him on equal terms; last year Antony had been consul, this year 
>t would be Octavius. The Senate temporized by offering a practor- 
mip; he replied by marching on Rome and resistance collapsed. 
Once wsured that his mother and sister were safe and unharmed, 
and after distributing from the treasury the promised bounties 
to his troops, he could wait outside the dty till the elections were 
over; some difficulties were felt, for while one patrician magistrate 
remained the auspicia could not return to the patres *, but the praetor 



* Cicero, PA//. X, 7, 15. 

I __•_ \ f 


• Cicero, ad Brutum, i, 10. 
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nominated two proconsuls to hold the election, and on 19 
August Octavius and his uncle Q. Pedius were duly announced 
consuls. He had reached the highest honour Rome could offer at 
an age younger even than Pompey, and it was reported that at his 
first taking of the auspices twelve vultures were seen, as on the 
fint auspicium of Romulus^. The/fx curia/a necessary to confirm 
his adoption was at last passed; henceforward he was Gaius Julius 
Caesar Octavianus. The full significance of this—which Aiitony 
well realized—is obscured for modern readers by the convention 
of describing him as Octavian, a term only employed for him by 
his enemies or by those who wished to be less than polite*. To the 
Roman people and to the legions he was now Caesar, and the name 
was magical*. A Lex Pedia, which pronounced sentence of out¬ 
lawry upon all assassins after a form of trial had been gone through, 
was passed as a signal for all Caesarians, and with his army 
increased to eleven legions Octavian drew out of Rome for the 
north*. Pedius easily persuaded the Senate to revoke the decrees 
against Antony and Lepidus. 

The collapse of R^ublicanism in Italy was followed by its 
collapse in the West. The danger of a p>ossible collision between 
the Caesarians in Gaul and the recently united forces of Plancus and 
Decimus Brutus was soon averted; Asinius Pollio, arriving from 
Spain with two legions, preferred to join Antony, and succeeded 
in twinging over Plancus as well. Decimus found himself 
deserted; hjs legions joined the victors; in a vain effort to reach 
Aquileia (?and Macedonia) he was captxu'ed by a Gaulish chief 
and put to death. It is easy to brand the vacillation of a Lepidus 
or Plancus or Pollio, but hard to descry what other course than 

* Suetonius, Jug, 95. This report was to be of great importance after¬ 
wards, when he was hailed as the second founder of Rome. He was not yet 
augur, though he certainly was by 41/40, as his coins show, with the legend 
c. CAES. cos. PONT. AVo. and the augural /ituus; see Volume of Plates • 
iv, 196,0,^, and on the whole question cf. J. Gagi, Mflanges tfarch. it 
Jhist. XLVIII, 1931, pp. 79 jyy. 

* Sec Mommsen's note upon C.I.L.^ no. 683. An analogy, though not 
an exact one, is to be found in Nero’s indignation at being saluted as 
‘Domitius,’ after he had been adopted into the Claudian family: Tac Jnn. 
XII, 41. The title ‘Octavius Caesar’ on the Annecy patera is a ftcak; W. 
Dtonna in Rtv. Arch, xi, 1920, pp. 128 and 180. 

* Fear of the effect of this name occasioned the large gifts Brutus and 
Cassius made to the Caesarian veterans in their army: Appian, BtU. Civ. iv, 

374 - A modem parallel would be the usefulness of the name Napoleon 
to the rising Louis Napoleon. 

* Three more joinid him in Rome: .\ppian, BtU. Civ, iii, 92, 381. 
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joining Antony was feasible for them. Ail three were men of dis¬ 
tinction who had served under Julius Caesar and owed their rank 
and provinces to him, and Plancus was certainly carrying out the 
great dictator’s plans when he founded the colonies of Raurica and 
Lugdunum (Copia Felix Munatia) in his province ^: the sacred name 
of the Republic meant little to those who had seen one man’s 
genius supersede it, and in a period when none was secure realism 
sought the protection of big battalions; in addition it wras highly 
doubtful whether their men would fight against their fellows in 
Antony’s army, for one of the most remarkable features of these 
years is the ‘war-weariness’ of the troop>s and their constant efforts 
to secure conciliation. 

The only menace now left was in the East, where the Republicans 
had succe^ed beyond expectation. As Syria at the beginning of 
44 B.c. was held by a Pompeian general, Caecilius Bassus, Caesar 
had dispatched M. Crispus and Staius Murcus to deal with him 
and assigned the province of Asia to Trebonius, later one of his 
assassins. At the end of the year Dolabella set out to assume the 
government of Syria, and on his way through Asia killed Trebonius, 
who resisted him. But he was not to have peace, for Cassius, 
also bound for Syria, outstripped him travelling by sea, and won 
over not only the forces of the Pompeian Bassus but also those of 
the^ Caesarian Murcus, and at the same time pounced on four 
legions which Cleopatra had sent from Egypt to assist Dolabella. 
With a total of twelve legions he had no difficulty in blockading 
Dolabella in Laodicea and driving him to suicide. Urgent messages 
now reached him from M. Brutus (aware of the issue at Mutina) 
to meet him at Smyrna; he renounced a punitive expedition against 
Cleopatra, and after extorting 700 talents from the Jews, enslaving 
the inhabitants of four towns, and setting up various tyrants in 
the cities of Syria*, he marched to join his colleague. 

^ Brutus, too, had been fortunate. Landing at Athens he was 
warmly received and young men such as M. Cicero or M. Valerius 
Messalla Corvinus or Q. Horatius Flaccus enrolled themselves 
under him in a transport of Republican fervour; in Illyricum 
the legions of Vatinius went over to him, and he managed to bring 
C. Antonius (who had tried to occupy Macedonia, whiem the Senate 

' "Tfic exact dating is doubtful: Raurica probably belongs to 4.4 b.c. aiid 
lugdunum almost certainly to the autumn of 43 B.C. S« Dessau 886; 

Burckhardt-Biedennann, Dit Koiaiut Augusta Raurica, tmd C. Jullian, 
Histttre de la Gault, yd. iv, pp. 42 ryy. The aaual order for the founda¬ 
tion was ^patently given by the Senate: Dio xtvi, 50. 

Josephus, Ant. xrv [i i, 2], 272 and [12, 1], 297. 
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had assigned to him on November 28 and had ordered him on 
December 20 to give up) to surrender. He was in continuous 
correspondence with Cicero, and his letters display a calm 
lenity in ctmous contrast with Cicero’s vehemence. He did not 
wish to drive Antony to extremes, and he repeatedly cautioned 
Cicero agunst the bestowal of excessive honours on young 
Octavian, in which he foresaw danger; ‘we should be more keen 
on preventing the outbreak of a civil war than in glutting our 
anger on the defeated’ was his message, and he spared the life of 
Antony’s brother Gaius, though later he had to put him to death 
in repris^ for the proscriptions. The news of Mudna heartened 
him considerably, and during the campaigning season of 43 he 
not only collect^ recruits from Asia but also received the sub¬ 
mission of several Thracian chieftains, and conducted a victorious 
expedition against the Bessi, for which he was greeted by his 
soldiers as Imperator. With the booty gained and the treasure 
contributed by the Thracian chiefs he issued a series of coins 
proclaiming symbolically his action as liberator of Romc^, and in 
the autumn made his way into Asia in order to collect a fleet, 
money and recruits, and meet Cassius. By the end of the year the 
two Republican leaders were at Smyrna and by this date the 
^^®sarians too had come to a meeting and agreement. 

IV. TRIUMVIRATE AND PROSCRIPTION 

By the autumn of 43 b.c., when Octavian, leaving Pedius in 
charge of Rome, marched out northwards, his object must have 
been clear: however CTeat the disparity of character and purpose 
among the Caesarian leaders, however deep their mutual distrust, 
a year’s experience had shown that concord and a common policy 
were essential. Antony and Lepidus had agreed to meet him; on 
the appointed day, early in November, the three arrived at their 
rendezvous near Bononia, accompanied by the officers of their * 
staff, such as Pollio and Ventidius, and by their troops*, and (after 
elaborate precautions ag^st treachery) conferred together during 
two fateful days in full view of the soliery on a small island in the 
river I^vinius ’. The solution reached amounted to a triple dictator¬ 
ship, like the informal compact of 60 B.c. (vol. ix, pp. 513 saq\ 

^ See Vol. of Plates iv, l%,j. 

* Antony and Lepidus brought 17 legions with them; 6 were left in 

trtul untkr CotyU (Plutarch, Octavian when he left Rome had 11 

the 6 new-levied legions of Dedmus Brutus joined him on the way 
(Apptan, Beil. Civ. iij, 97, 402). ' 

* See the just remarks of Levi, ep. cit. 1, p. 218, n. 3. 
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but whereas that had been a secret and personal arrangement, this 
was to be public and statutory: the three were to be appointed 
tresviri reipublicae constituendae for a long term of years, superior 
to all magistrates, with power to make laws and to nominate 
magistrates and governors. Eiach Triumvir was also to have a 
province, Antony taking Cisalpine and Transalpine Gaul, Lepidus 
Old Gaul and all Spain, Octavian Africa, Sicily, and Sardinia; 
the division demonstrated Antony’s predominance, for his posses¬ 
sion of Cisalpine Gaul gave him the mastery of Italy and he left 
to his partners those lands which were most vulnerable by naval 
operations and in which Sextus Pompeius (deprived of his com¬ 
mand by Octavian but still master of a considerable Beet^) might 
cause trouble. In the meantime, while Antony and Octavian dealt 
with the Republican forces in the East, Lepidus was to govern Italy. 
But to carry out this programme funds would be needed, not only 
for the expenses of war, but also to meet the demands of the 
veterans. These were satisfied by the allotment of land from 
eighteen of the richest Italian towns (Capua, Beneventum, Rhe- 
gium,Vibo, Cremona, and Venusia were among the number), while 
in order to replenish their war-chest and to rid themselves of their 
enemies the three determined on a proscription. There should be 
no clemency such as had ruined Caesar: with imflinching logic and 
on approved ‘Sullan’ methods they would uproot all opposition. 

Such were the terms of this imholy alliance, and after thc^ had 
been communicated to the exultant troops, they were embodied 
in a written compact formally sealed and signed by the partners. 
Octavian now resigned his consulship in favour of Amtony* s legate, 
Ventidius Bassus, and was to receive Antony’s step-daughter, 
Claudia, to wife’; Asinius Pollio was left in Transpadane Gaul 
to supervise the assignment of land there to the veterans —z step 
momentous for literature (p. 540)—and the three leaders marched 
• on Rome, where a tribunician law of 27 November (the Lex Titia) 
gave them the legal status they desired for a term of a little over 
hvc years, till 31 December 38 b.c. The next day a table of 130 
proscribed was posted in the city, with a preamble intended to 
justify it; but a short preliminary list of the most important had 
already been issued, with no fine phrases, and the himt was up. 
Nights and days of xmendurable horror followed: the consul Pediys, 
who tried to allay the rising panic, died of sheer exhaustion; victims 

* It was over 100 vessels; see Rronuyer in Philologus, tvi, 1897, 
pp. 426 iqq. 

* She was his wife in name only, and Octavian s^nt her back to F ulvia 
in the wrangles preceding the Perusine War (Suetomus, jtug. 62). 
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were cut down without mercy, for the rewards offered were large 
and payment prompt; terror ruled. Yet amid the wreck of civiliz^ 
life there were still some whom rewards could not tempt or torture 
affright, slaves sons and wives who dared greatly and whose heroism 
triumphed over all obstacles^. 

A few, who were guilty of great possessions, attracted the 
triumvirs’ cupidity (though the prudent kindness of the wealthy 
Atticus to Fulvia had ensured his safety and Varro was exempted 
by the intervention of Fufius Calenus), but the majority of the 
proscribed belonged to the old aristocratic order, who had sup>- 
ported Pompey and the Senate, and notable among these was 
Pompey’s surviving son, Sextus, who during the winter was able 
to lay hold upon some towns in Sicily. Proscribed himself he 
made every effort, by the dispatch of ships and men, to rescue 
the unfortunate fugitives and bring them safely out of Italy. Many 
escaped to him, others lay hidden till better days dawned, but even 
so the number of those murdered—three hundred senators and 
two thousand knights—^was appalling. Only those who believe 
that the triumph of a party deprives its opponents not only of 
the rights of citizens but also of human beings will find phrases 
to de^nd the proscription. Rome may have ultimately profited, 
but a crime it remains, and none of the three triumvirs can escape 
responsibility. Indeed it is false to history and to psychology alike 
to exempt Octavian; granted he was young, yet in pursuit of an 
object to which both his duty to his murdered father and his own 
ambition pointed, there could be small room for pity; he may have 
tried to avoid proscription at first, but he was the most ruthlessly 
logical in carrying it out, once it had been determined*. 

Among the first to fall was Cicero: worn out by his feverish 
exertions, his hopies and ideals crumbling around him, he had 
quitted Rome in August. A few fragments of letters to Octavian 
remain, the rest is silence. When the news of his proscription , 
reached him he meditated flight, but the wintry weather and his 
own indecision drove him back. The soldiers overtook him; 
his slaves were ready to fight, but he forbade them; life had no 
more to offer, and gazing firmly on his executioner he met the 
supreme moment as a Roman should. There can be few whose 
character has been more bitterly impugned or more warmly 

I Various exempla are preserved in Appian and Dio, or in such collections 
as Valerius Maximus. For the ‘Turia’ inscription see C.I.L. n, 1527 
and 31670 (— Dessau 8393), and cf. R. S. Conway in TAe VergUian Jge, 

PP. 1 SM. 

* 1 nis is the view t>f Suetonius, Aug. 27. 
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defended, and fate ironically ordained that his own matchless 
power of expression (as exemplified in his Letters) should survive 
as the most relentless witness against him. His native horror of 
bloodshed and of ‘Sullan’ cruelty, his Ic^ training, and his 
humanism as a scholar all gave hun a traditionalist standpoint, 
making him an admirer of a stable constitution, where life could 
be lived in peace and reasonableness, and of this he saw a pattern 
in the times of Scipio Aemilianus before the Gracchi disturbed 
the State. It was his peculiar misfortune to be thrust into an age 
when all the arts of peace were powerless against brute ambition, 
which left no choice to a reasoning and sensitive nature save that 
between two evils. His vacillation was as much the consequence 
of his time as of his temperament, for in a real crisis he was no 
coward. In an age of apathy and corruption he could sympathize 
with the needs of the provincials and strive for better government: 
in his treatises his insight so gauged the trend of politics that, as 
Nepos remarks, 'he foretold even the things which are coming to 
pass now^.’ Yet it is not as consul or statesman that he vindicates 
his claim to fame, but by the infiuence that his speeches and 
writings exerted after him, so that (in the generous phrase of 
Julius Caesar) he ‘advanced the boundaries of the Latin genius*,’ 
and fashioned Latin into an enduring and universal sf>eech. 

V. PHILIPPI # 

An impressive act marked the opening of the year 42, for on 
I January the Senate recognized Julius Caesar as a god, and the 
triumvirs not only themselves swore to uphold his acta but also 
administered the oath to magistrates and Senate: henceforward 
Octavian, the young Caesar, was divifilius. The final arrangements 
for the coming campaign were made: the three triumvirs had at 
their disposal an armv amounting to forty-three legions; while 
, sufficient forces were left to guard the provinces, Lepidus with 
three of his legions was to maintain order in Italy; to Antony 
Lepidus lent four, to Octavian three, and it appears that the two 
mustered between them twenty-eight legions with which to face 
Brutus and Cassius *. Eight legions were sent on in advance under 
Decidius Saxa and Norbanus Flaccus, and during the early 
summer the rest were transported across the Adriatic ^ Difficulties, 

^ Nepos, Atttcut, 17, 4 (written t. 30 B.C.). • PHny, N.H. vn, 117. 

* For the calcuUtions tee Groebe-Drumann, Gttcidchtt Rems, vol. i, 
pp. 4681^., T. Rice Holmes, Tht Arefuitet af the Reman Empire, voL i, 
p. 21717., Md Lw, ot. cit. p. 240, n. 3. 

• Two, including they/^*® Martia, were being tndisportcd on the dav of 
the first battle of Philippi: Appian, Bell. Civ. iv, 115,479. 
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however, were many: the proscriptions not only brought hatred 
upon the three, but had actually failed to provide sufficient funds 
for the campaign, and the imposition of property taxation met with 
strenuous resistance. During the winter Sextus Pompeius gained 
control of Sicily and began to give trouble, but though he repulsed 
a small squadron sent against him under Salvidienus Rufus, his 
own inertia prevented him from joining the two Republican 
admirals, Staius Murcus and Domitius Ahenobarbus, in harassing 
the transport of the triumviral forces. Octavian fell ill and had to 
be left behind at Dyrrhachium, but Antony moved rapidly east¬ 
wards to link up with Saxa and Norbanus, who after taking up an 
advanced position had been outflanked by Brutus and Cassius and 
so had fallen back upon Amphi^lis. 

Since meeting at Smyrna the Republican leaders had dealt deter¬ 
minedly with all open or suspected enemies. Brutus had summoned 
the cities of Lycia to contribute to his war-chest; Xanthtis, proud 
of its century-old independence, refused and when the legions 
encompassed it, sooner than surrender, men and women destroyed 
themselves and their city; the other cities gave in and paid. Cassius 
was more extortionate still; Laodicea had to pay for its resistance, 
Tarsus was fined 1500 talents; the Rhodians saw their temples 
and citizens robbed of 8000; upon the cities of Asia he imposed 
the burden of ten years’ tribute. It was the last expiring act of old 
Republican brutality, but it supplied the sinews of war, and the two 
reached the Hellespont together in September, in command of 
nineteen legions, whose fidelity was carefully reinforced by a share 
of the booty gained. They had sent Q. Labienus to ask for assistance 
from Orodes of Parthia—a mission that was to have far-reaching 
consequences — and now marched westwards, turning the flank of 
Saxa and Norbanus, towards Philippi. Prospects were good, for 
their fleets, under Murcus and Ahenobarbus, command^ the sea 
and had their base at Neapolis; winter was approaching and if an 
engagement could be postponed hunger might work havoc among ‘ 
the Caesarians. But it was not to be: though the Republicans had 
the better ground, thoi^h the two armies were approximately 
equal in numbers \ the Caesarians possessed in Antony the most 
vigorous and resourceful general of the time, and now that 
Octavian, despite his illness, had joined the camp they had a living 

^ Antony left one legion, under Pinarius, at Amphipolis (Applan, BtU. 
Civ. rv, 107, 447); Appian says each side had 19 legions {ih. 108, 454), 
buttwoout of the Republican total were serving with the fleets of Murcus and 
Ahenobarbus {ib. 74 * 3 i 5 i 86, 367, and 99, 415), and six of the Caesarian 
were presumably guarding communications or on other duties. 
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reminder of the name and cause for which they fought. Against 
this personal element the Republicans could offer nothing. 

Brutus and Cassius had pitched their camp, to the west of 
Philippi, on either side of the via Egnatia and in easy communica¬ 
tion with their fleet at Neapolis. A large marsh lay to the south, 
a defence against outflanking of their camps and a barrier to any 
enemy who tried to cut their communications. Antony saw that 
the only way to foil the waiting tactics of the Republicans was to 
pierce this barrier, and started building a causeway across; when 
Cassius replied with counter-works Antony organized a simul¬ 
taneous attack here and on the camp of Cassius. His dash and 
courage carried all before him, the troops of Cassius were routed 
and his camp plundered. In the dust and confusion Cassius, 
ignorant that Brutus’ troops had rushed into battle unordered and 
actually stormed the camp of Octavian, chagrined at defeat and 
despairing of the future, committed suicide. It was a heavy loss 
to the Republican cause, for Cassius was a better disciplinarian and 
more experienced general than his colleague, who found it diflicult 
to hold his troops in check, and now, fearing the effect of a public 
burial on his men, dispatched the body to Thasos. For the present 
he moved into Cassius' camp and carried on the uninspiring policy 
of inaction. 

The only course for the Caesarians was to cut off Brutus’ sup- 

? lies; their own were running low, and winter was begintiing. 

'ropaganda leaflets were thrown into Brutus’ camp, which induced 
some to desert, and taunts and abuse were hurled at the Republicans; 
men and officers alike chafed under inaction, and at last Brutus, 
against his better judgment, perhaps afmid that his lines would be 
cut, perhaps mistrustful of the continuing loyalty of his men (to 
whom it is said he had promised the plunder of Thessalonica), late 
on the afternoon of 23 October* led his legions out to accept 
^the challenge. Octavian’s troops played their part manfully and 
Anally tiirncd the Republicans to rout, Antony carried on the 
pursuit with brilliance, and night brought complete victory. But 
Octavian was still so weak in health that he handed over the 
guarding of the camp to Norbanus. Some of the leading Re¬ 
publicans committed suicide, some fled to join the fleet, a few 
obtained pardon; the troops, naturally enough, enlisted under the 
Caesanan generals. • 

Escorted and defended by a few faithful companions Brutus 
had e^aped towards the hills, only to realize as the night wore on 

» The date is now certain: sec O. Manicchi, Not. degii Scavi. xvm 
1926, pp. 277 Sff. • 
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the hopelessness of further resistance; crying out, like some ancient 
Hildebrand, upon that righteousness which he had followed so 
unswervingly and which had at last left him destitute, he fell up>on 
his sword. ^ passed away ‘the noblest Roman of them all,’ the 
last representative of the aristocratic tradition, and with him died 
the Republican spirit, for henceforward men fought for a leader. 
His is one of the most famous figures in antiquity, yet the fame 
seems factitious and the figure has suffered strange distortions. 
To the oppressed and to revolutionaries he has seemed the ideal 
combination of patriot and philosopher, his name one ‘before 
which tyrants tremble’; modern critics, emphasizing his dourness 
of manner, his bluntness of speech, and that superior expression^ 
which Cicero noted, heap scorn on virtus that could prey on 
provincials and kill a benefactor for the sake of principle. All this 
IS beside the mark, for Brutus was a more ordinary man and no 
unfair specimen of the late Republican senator; what held admira¬ 
tion in antiquity was his steadfast adherence to a creed (however 
narrow) and his intense earnestness of purpose*. It is to his credit 
too that the miuder of Caesar did not degenerate into a massacre 
of Caesarians; he would willingly have spared. C. Antonius, and 
throughout he remained true to the principle he had enunciated 
to Atticus of unconditional warfare against extraordinary com¬ 
mands, tyranny, and all ‘power which would place itself above the 
laws*.’ But firmness of character and loyalty to an ideal, however 
admirable in themselves, are no sufficient guides through changing 
political conditions, unless based upon an equipment of intellect, 
and intellectually Brutus was in no way superior to his fellow- 
nobles. When all is said, his was a creed of negative principles, 
lacking any trace of constructive policy to meet the needs or the 
time, ineffectual too against those who fought for a person and a 
memory. 

VI. PERUSIA AND AFTER 

Philippi finally shattered Republican hopes: Murcus and Aheno- 
barbus might gather in the irreconcilablcs and depart, the one to 
offer his services to Sextus, the other to maintain himself in the 
Adriatic with 70 ships and two legions, but there was no party 

• * Cicero, ad Att. xiv, 20, 5: ‘Non te Bniri nostri vulticulus ab ista 
oratione dctcrrei?’ 

• Caesar's comment, ‘magni rcfert hie quid velit, sed quidquid volet valde 
volet’ (Cicero, ad Att. xiv, i, 2), is criticism, not enthusiasm. Cf. Plutarch, 
Brutus, 6, and sec M. Rothstcin in Rh. Mus. lxxxi, 1932, p. 324.. 

• Cicero, ad Brutim, i, 17, 6. 
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and no leader of the prestige of Brutus left. Caesar’s murder was 
avenged; forty years later fbe Inau^ration of the temple of Mars 
Ultor fulfilled Octavian’s vow betore the battle*. But much re¬ 
mained to be done; the two immediately urgent problems were to 
bring the East into order again and to deal with the great mass of 
men who were or had been under arms. A start was made by planting 
a colony at Philippi^ and by disbanding all but eleven legions, and 
of these eleven at least two were composed of Brutus’ and Cassius’ 
old troops; for the future the two partners agreed to a division 
of duties and provinces, witnessed by a signed compact of which 
each kept a copy. The division showed that Antony was still the 
predommant partner: while Octavian had been ill and carried 
about the camp in a litter Antony’s courage and resource had won 
both battles; the prestige was his and he could impose his will. 
But Octavian held second place, for Lepidus was rumoured to be 
in negotiation with Sextus and, until he could clear himself, was 
to receive no provinces or troops. In the new allotment Antony 
took the two Gauls’, together with the more important Usk of 
settling the East and of collecting the money which was required 
for the setdement of the disbanded troops; ultimately, he meant 
to carry out Caesar’s plan of attacking Parthia. Octavian received 
Spain, Sardinia and Africa; this last on condition that he would 
pass it over to Lepidus, if he proved satisfactory; we may assume 
that Lepidus would also receive back the seven legions that h« had 
lent to the other two (p. 30 n. i)*. In addition Octavian was to 
supervise all the assignation of land and also deal with Sextus. 
Italy was to be common ground. 

Of the eleven legions left Antony’s share was six, but he 
borrow’ed two more from Octavian, thus taking eight legions with 
10,000 horse, and leaving three legions and 4000 horse with his 
colleague. He left six of his eight legions under L. Marcius 
Censorinus in Macedonia, as the Illyrian Parthini were threatening, 
and took two with him to Asia. In the two Gauls he already 


Rfs Gfitae 21; Suetonius, Jug. 20; Dio lv , 10 

/c __ XT wt 


33 ' (fr»g- 4'); Plmy, N.H. iv, 42. 

Id Gaul (later Narbonensis) and Gallia Comata, for, on the 

i 4 • i «« 1 ^ 4 *4 __ •• 


* Strabo vn, 

* That is 01 _^__yjj jjjp 

request of Ocuvian, Cisalpine Gaul was now left without a governor and 
became finally part of Italy; see vol. ix, p. 643 sq. 

* 3. and 12. 47) is here preferred; 

pr^maWjr, had Lepidus felled to satisfy, Antony and Ocuvian would have 
talcM Jfrua iyTux ui^Jfrica nova respectively. For a discussion of the 
problem sec F. L. Ganter, Die Prownzialverwaltung der Triumvim 
^i^burg Diss. *892, p. 3; Rice Holmes, op. cit. i. p. 218 ro.; S. Gsell’ 
Hutetre Anctenne de F Afrique du Nerd, 1928, p. 191 ^ ’ 
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possessed large armies, eleven legions under Fu6iis Calenus, and 
thirteen divided between Ventidius Bassus, PoUio and Plancus, but 
he was going to lose touch with his generals there. 

So the two triumvirs separated, Antony to the E^t, Octavian 
to the West; he was not fully recovered, and the fatigues of a 
winter journey brought on a recurrence of his illness which nearly 
proved fatal, but somehow he reached Brundisium. Arrived in 
Italy he showed Antony’s representatives the written compact and 
gained their consent. To safeguard his provinces he sent Salvi- 
dienus Rufus with six legions to Spain to replace C. Carrinas, 
while in Sardinia he had two. Africa had been held for the 
triumvirs by T. Sextius, a soldier of extraordinary resource, who 
had succeeded in routing Cornificius and all other Republican 
commanders; he now handed over to the successor sent by 
Octavian, T. Fuheius Fango, but apparently still remained in the 
province^. Such were the resources with which Octavian faced 
his task. 

It was no easy one: Sextus Pompeius was daily gaining strength 
from victims of the proscriptions or runaway slaves, and Murcus 
with his 8o ships brought a considerable accession to his 
fleet; the soldiers knew their power and were in dangerous mood; 
the veterans demanded immediate satisfaction; evicted townsfolk 
or landowners raised every possible obstacle; hundreds of 
f>oor^!vrctches driven from farm and home were drifting about Italy 
or emigrating in despair; some few, such as Virgil, found pro¬ 
tection, but the remainder mingled with the other malcontents 
and only needed a leader. But, despite all, Octavian’s faith in his 
mission was unshaken; he was beginning to feel his feet, and could 
already afford to pardon some of the proscribed*, and he had 
friends upon whose loyalty he could de{>end to the last. Such were 
M. Agrippa, who had been with him at Apollonia and was soon 
to manifest his ability as general and administrator, and C. Cilnius 
Maecenas, a rich and cultivated Etruscan noble, whose diplomatic * 
gifts and talent for negotiation were increasingly at the disp>osition 
of his friend; these two were to be of inestimable service to him. 
Important too was the fact that they were contemporaries of his, 
unfettered by inconvenient memories of the Republic, xmafraid to 
^ead new paths. 

^ For the complicated course of the war in Africa, which was of small 
historical importance, the sources are Dio XLvm. 21-3, and Appian, BtU. 
Civ. m, 85, 351; IV, 53, 226-56, 243; V, 12, 46} 26, i 02 - 3 t 75, 321. 
For modem accounts see F. L. Ganter in PhUeJogus, un, 1894, p. 142, 
and Gsell, ep. at. pp.* 184-94. • Cf. Dessau 8393, IL 21-8. 
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As the work of settlement went steadily on, friends of Antony 
began to realize that he had made a mistake in leaving the execu¬ 
tion of it, and the resultant popularity with the veterans, entirely 
to Octavian. Lucius Antonms, the brother of the triumvir, who 
had been consul in 42 and earned a triumph against some Alpine 
tribes in 41, was the first to give trouble; he claimed to be a 
Republican, and not only championed the cause of the evicted but 
attacked the triumvirate itself, and by so doing won considerable 
support. Fulvia, Antony’s wife, was at length persuaded by a 
steward called Manius that her husband’s interests were at stake, 
and the three joined in fierce opposition to Octavian; Lucius, 
pretending his life was endangered, collected a bodyguard from 
his brother’s veterans, Asinius Pollio blocked Rufus’ march west¬ 
wards, and orders were sent to Bocchus, king of the Maurusii, to 
attack and detain the legions under Carrinas in Spain, and to 
T.Sextius to contest Africa with Fango^. The leaders of the legions, 
in alarm, tried to effect a reconciliation at Teanum Sidicinum, in 
the early autumn; the terms agreed on, as reported by Appian*, 
are mysterious—including apparently the restoration of the con¬ 
sular power and an equal division between the two parties of the 
legions of Antony and the confiscated property—but they re¬ 
mained a dead letter from the start. The legionaries made a 
desperate last effort to bring the two parties together at Gabii; 
but Lucius, either through feir, or affecting to despise ‘ the«hob- 
nailed Senate of soldiers,’ did not keep the appointment. There 
was nothing for it but to fight. 

The only excuse to be urged for Lucius and Fulvia is that they 
hon^tly thought they were acting in Antony’s interest; indeed 
Lucius assumed the name Pietas as a symbol of his loyalty*. But 
Octavian was in a most delicate situation, for how could he be 
sure that the whole business might not be due to Antony’s 
prompting? Both parties wrote to Antony, but winter made 
communication slow, the news did not reach him till spring, and 
in any event he could not oppose his colleague without over¬ 
throwing the pact to which he had set his seal after Philippi. The 
actual course of the w^r demands no long narration; Octavian 
sent a legion to Brundisium to guard against possible reinforce¬ 
ments from the East, recalled Rufus and his legions, entrusted 

cs 

* Dio xLvm, 22, 3 and Appian, Bell. Ch. v, 26, 102-3. 

* Appian. Beil. Civ. v, 20, 79-80. 

* For coins of L. Antonius, giving the name and head of his brother, and 
with the Icjgcnd phtas cos, see Vol. of Plates iv, 196,*, and cf. H. A. 
Grueber, Cmhj »f tht Reman Republic in the Brh. Muteum, u, pp. 400 iqq. 
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another command to Agrip{>a, and placed Lcpidus with two legions 
in charge of Rome—a charge where he signally failed, since he 
allowed Lucius to break into the city. Fulvia was tireless; she and 
Lucius had six legions of their own, she recruited two more which 
she gave to Plancus, she wrote for assistance to Bassus and Pollio; 
but die position of the three lieutenants of Antony was difficult, for 
no one knew what Antony really wanted, and Plancus succeeded in 
infecting the other two with much of his native caution. Lucius, 
closely pursued by Rufus and Agrippa, flung himself into Perusia: 
the old town writh its Etruscan wralls crowning a hill 1500 feet 
high was impregnable by assault but all the more easy to blockade. 
Octavian promptly drew great lines of circumvallation round it, 
and detached some forces to watch the movements of the three 
legates of Antony; in the end they retired and left the towm to its 
fate. That could not be long; the investment was close and 
hunger— Perusina fames became a byword—soon drove the be¬ 
sieged to desperation; Lucius vainly attempted to break out on 
New Year’s Eve, some of his more notable supporters deserted, 
and by the end of February, 40 b.c., he was forced to surrender. His 
excuses were bound to be accepted, for Octavian could not afford to 
offend Antony by harsh treatment of his brother; he was dismissed 
unharmed, his soldiers were pardoned. Pollio retired northwards, 
Bassus and Plancus towards Brundisium, and Agrippa succeeded 
in brtnging over two of Plancus’ legions; but no serious obstacle 
to escape was offered, and at Brundisium Plancus and Fulvia took 
ship for Athens. 

Far different was the fortune of Perusia; the city was given up 
as plunder to the soldiery, stripped and burnt; the ordinary 
citizens were allowed to go free, but to the senators and to the 
remnant of Republicans taken there Octavian was pitiless, and the 
last traces of opposition were stamped out^. An attempt at a slave 
insurrection in Campania, led by ffie ardent Republican Tiberius , 
Claudius Nero, was soon crushed; with his wife Livia and son 
Tiberius he fled to Sicily, and Octavian by a strange irony expelled 
from Italy the woman who was to be his wrife and the boy whom 
he was to choose as his successor. 

But the twenty-tw’o-ycar-old leader had other difficulties to face: 

* ’ Inscriptions such as Alars Ultor and Dkius lulitu found on sling-bullets 
(jC.J.L. P, 686 and 697, and cf. C. 2 Langemeister in Eph. Ep. vi, 1885, 
pp. 52-7^ show that the siege was represented as part of the vengeaiKe for 
Caesar’s murder. The alleged human sacrifice of the arae Pa usinae, reported 
writh hesitation by ^etonius, Jug. 15, a and Dio XLVui, 14, 4, is hostile 
invention; see J. & Reid in J.R.S. u, 1912, pp. 41-4. 
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uncertainty whether Antony would return as friend or enemy 
made it imperative to deal quickly with Sextus and Lepidus, for 
either, if unsatisfied, might combine with Antony against him. 
Calenus had not yet mven up two legions in exchange for those 
Antony had borrowed after Philippi (p. 26), and Octavian there¬ 
fore bent his steps towards Gaul. Opportimely enough Calenus 
died, his son was too ytmng to be left in charge of the army there, 
and Octavian took control for the moment of the eleven legions. 
So large a force could only be given to a man whom he trusted 
implicitly, and so Salvidicnus Rufus was placed in supreme charge 
of Gaul, though L. Antonius was made governor of Spain; in 
addition Octavian could now present Lepidus with the two 
provinces of Africa and six legions from Antony’s Gallic army 
wherewith to control them^. The acting governor of Africa, T. 
Sextius, who had succeeded in eliminating Fango, surrendered 
his four legions to the triumvir, and for the next few years Lepidus 
remained there inactive, though not without schemes of his own*. 

There remained Sextus Pompeius; here Maecenas used his skill 
in negotiations of which the upshot was that Octavian married 
Scribonia, the sister of L. Scribonius Libo, whose daughter was 
the wife of Sextus. To modern eyes the connection seems remote 
enough, but such alliances were an accepted part of Roman 
political life, and this one might be taken as affording Octavian 
some hold upon Sextus. What Octavian could not know waS that 
Sextus, equally anxious for security, had himself opened com¬ 
munications with Antony and offered his services. Antony was 
returning to Italy; the prestige of the victor at Philippi still counted 
for much; all would depend upon his attitude and will. 

^ After Philippi Octavian still owed three and Antony four legions to 
Lepidus (p. 22): it is possible that Octavian claimed that in giving Ixrpidus 
s'x Iwions he was paying off not only his own debt (for he had already given 
_ Lepidus another two to defend Rome, p. 29), but also Antony’s. Whether 
' he had any authority (under the pact after Philippi) to aa for Antony, and 
whether Antony acquiesced in Octavian’s paying his debts for him or 
continued to claim these four legions of Calenus cannot be said; possibly at 
Bmndisium the matter was left in abewicc and only settled at Tarentum 
(p. 54). (According to Appian, BtU. Ch. v, 75, 321 Antony sent an agent 
to ^dus in 38 for these very l^ions.) But the whole auesdon of Lepidus’ 
legions is obs^re: what happen^ to the three which he retained in Italy 
in 42 and to the two that Octavian gave him in 41 is simply unknown. * 

• The only information about L^idus’ governorship, in Dio lu, 43, 1 
and Tertullian, de pallio, I, is too vague to warrant any predse sut'ement, 
thou^ it suggests some injury infliacd on the colonists of Carthage. He 
raised six legions more at least, for in 36 B.C. he started /or Sidly with sixteen 
(Appian, Bell. Civ. v, 98, 406, and 104, 430), though VeHeius (ii, 80, i) 
describes them as semiplenae. 
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uncertainty whether Antony would return as friend or enemy 
made it imperative to deal quickly with Sextus and Lepidus, for 
either, if unsatished, might combine with Antony against him. 
Calenus had not yet mven up two legions in exchange for those 
Antony had borrowed after Philippi (p. 26), and Octavian there¬ 
fore bent his steps towards Gaul. Opportunely enough Calenxis 
died, his son was too young to be left in chaise of the army there, 
and Octavian took control for the moment of the eleven l^ons. 
So large a force could only be given to a man whom he trusted 
implicitly, and so Salvidicnus Rufus was placed in supreme charge 
of Gaul, though L. Antonius was made governor of Spain; in 
addition Octavian could now present Lepidus with the two 
provinces of Africa and six legions from Antony’s Gallic army 
wherewith to control them^. The acting governor of Africa, T. 
Sextius, who had succeeded in eliminating Fango, surrendered 
his four legions to the triumvir, and for the next few years Lepidus 
remained there inactive, though not without schemes of his own*. 

There remained Sextus Pompeius; here Maecenas used his skill 
in negotiations of which the upshot was that Octavian married 
Scribonia, the sister of L. Scribonius Libo, whose daughter was 
the wife of Sextus. To modern eyes the connection seems remote 
enough, but such alliances were an accepted part of Roman 
political life, and this one might be taken as affording Octavian 
some hold upon Seiitus. What Octavian could not know waS that 
Sextus, equally anxious for security, had himself opened com¬ 
munications with Antony and offered his services. Antony was 
returning to Italy; the prestige of the victor at Philippi still counted 
for much; all would depend upon his attitude ana will. 

* After Philippi Octavian still owed three and Antony four legions to 
Lepidus (p. 22): it is postiUe that Octavian claimed that in giving Lepidus 
six legions he was paying off not only his own debt (for he had already given 
Lepidus another two to defend Rome, p. 29), but also Antony’s. Whether 

' he had any authority (under the paa after Philippi) to act for Antony, and 
whether Antony acquiesced in Octavian’s paying his debts for him or 
continued to claim these four legions of Calenus cannot be said; possibly at 
Brundisium the matter was left in abeyance and only settled at Tarentum 
(P- 54 ). (According to Appian, Belt. Civ. v, 75, 321 Antony sent an agent 
to Sextius in 38 for these very legions.) But the whole question of Lepidus’ 
legions is obs^re: what happen^ to the three which he retained in ItaW 
in 4a and to the two that Octavian gave him in 41 is simply unknown. 

* The only information about Lepidus’ governorship, in Dio lu, 43, 1 
and Tenullian, dt fallta, i, is too vague to warrant any precise statement, 
though it suggests some injury inflicts on the colonists of Carthage. He 
raiKO six legions more at least, for in 36 b.c he started for Sidly with sixteen 
(Appian, BtU. Civ. v, 98, 406, and 104, 430), though Velleius (ii, 80, l) 
describes them as semiplenae. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE TRIUMVIRS 

I. ANTONY IN THE EAST 

T he true story of Antony and Cleopatra is largely lost'. 

Something can be made of Antonydown to 35, where Appian 
ceases; but of Cleopatra we know comparatively little until the 
last scenes in Alexandria, when Plutarch, heretofore hostile, begins 
to use the Memoirs of her physician Olympus. The surviving ac¬ 
counts of her in our late sources largely represent the victor’s 
version; they freely pervert motives and reasons, and have in¬ 
corporated much of the debris of an unscrupulous propaganda 
war; contemporary evidence from the East is very scarce, but 
what exists hints at something so different from the Cleopatra of 
Roman tradition that, in the present writer's opinion, there is 
small chance of the usual portrait of her being true. But there is 
little to put in its place; the material does not exist. The excellence 
of Appian on the Civil Wars rai^ht lead one to regret the loss of 
his Aigyptiacoy which portrayed Cleopatra; but though Appian of 
Alexandria, who still referred to the Ptolemies as ‘my kings,’ 

^ The contemporary material for Antony and Cleopatra {it. the Eastern 
side of things) during the years 42-30 consists of a few papyri and inscriptions, 
including me Fasti; coins, especially those of Antony and Octavian; some 
fragments; and several poems, the most important bang Horace, Epode tx 
and Odej, t, 37, Virgil, Eclogue iv, and (in the writer's view) Oracula Sibjl- 
lina m, 350^1, 367-^0. Of the secondary sources the is Book v of 
Appian's Bella Cwilia, which stops with 35; the excellent military details, 
and the comparative impartiaUty towards Antony, seem to the present writer 
to show that its main source can only be Poilio (see also above, p. 1). Plu¬ 
tarch’s Ufe of Antony is notable among his livei in being unsjrmpathetic 
towards its subject—towards Antony throughout, towards Cleopatra down 
to chap. 77, where he begins to use Olympus; apart from his own family 
traditions his other sources are unknown, except that the invasion of Parthia 
is from Dcllius and parts of Actium from an eyewimess on Octavian’s fleet 
who had deserted from Antony. Dio Cassius XLvm— u, 19, partially 
represents Livy (also represented oy his usual epitomizers), and thus in part 
goes back ultimately, with whatever modifications, to Augustm’ MemoirSt 
but his value for Antony and Cleopatra is small. Josephus, Jntiqtdtates, xiv 
[12], 301-xv [7], 218, Bellum Judaicwi^i[iz], 397, has preserved 

some Suable facts, bit his chronology is most confiis^ For Panhia, beside 
the rlaqtiral writers, tne only materials are coins, the Susa poems, of uncertain 
interpretation, and a parchment from Doura (see Bibliography). 
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might have given a more sympathetic account, he would no longer 
have had Pollio behind him, and the Aegyptiaca might well there¬ 
fore have been no better historically than the SyrUtca, 

Philippi showed that the Caesarian party was dominant in the 
State and Antony was the most powerful man in that party. In the 
written compact drawn up after the battle the prestige of the 
victory gave him 6rst place and first choice. What that choice was 
has already been seen (p. 26); but though Italy was to be 
common ground and the settlement of the veterans a common 
task, Antony in taking the East made the mistake of allowing 
Rome to accustom itself to Octavian as ruler and the veterans 
to look to him as settler. Provided that he and Octavian did 
not come into conflict the East offered him certain advantages— 
science and administration, wealth and commerce (both some¬ 
what impaired), potential sea-power; but in fact, though not on 
paper, he surrendered the most effective sources of man-power 
to Octavian. And whatever compacts might be made,^ there 
were already observers who saw that two men attempting to 
share the supreme {>ower must ultimately fight for it. 

But years were to pass before Antony should seek the supreme 
power for himself,and then not of his own initiative. He was born 
to be second, not first; as he had been with Caesar, so he was to be 
with Cleopatra and Octavian. Though he remained a blunt 
jovial soldier, the darling of his troops, whom he imdefttood 
and cared for, he had some statesmanlike qualities; in politics 
at Rome since Caesar’s murder he had shown rapidity of 
decision and resource, he could pick capable subordinates, and 
much of bis ultimate organization of the East was to endure, 
though under another. But his nature was full of contradictions. 
Cruel enough when roused, he soon returned to his usual good¬ 
nature; sometimes great in adversity, in prosperity he preferred 
luxury and amusement; straightforward and often loyal himself, 
* he trusted others and was easily flattered and deceived. His worst 
trouble was women; they existed, he believed, for his pleasure, 
and they had given him ample reason for his belief. He boasted 
his likeness to Hercules, but his strange disharmonic face^, t<» 
long between eyes and mouth, reflected the discontinuity of his 
life; outbursts of energy alternated with periods of self-indulgence, 
and he could not follow an unswerving course or lay solid founda¬ 
tions for what he sought to build. For though he desired power, it 
was largely for the sake of pleasure; hence he himself might have 

^ Volume of Plates iv, I96,c ^ 
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been content with half the world, had he not been caught between 
two stronger natures. 

He landed at Ephesus, where the people welcomed him as a 
new Dionysus; Roman governors had long been worshipped in 
Asia, and the Ephesians were only trying to please their new ruler 
and expressing the hope that he would be as beneficent as the g(^. 
The greeting did not affect Antony’s own fxjsition or make him 
divine, but it chimed with his mood; he wished to be accepted in 
Asia as a philhellene and man of culture, and he rewarded Ephesus 
and some other cities which had suffered at Cassius’ hands; 
Athens received Aegina and some small islands; Rhodes got 
Andros, Naxos, Tenos, and Myndus; Lycia was freed from 
taxation and invited to restore ^nthus; Laodicea and Tarsus 
were made free cities and Tarsus was presented with a gymnasium. 
He summoned delegates from the cities to Ephesus: they repre¬ 
sented the Diet (kotHon) of Asia, model for many other Diets, but 
whether Antony now founded it or whether it already existed is 
uncertain; certainly its function as a vehicle of the official religion 
dates from Augustus. But the delegates found him anything but 
beneficent; as he told them, he had to have monev, and after 
praising the generosity of the Roman (/.e. Selcucid) system of 
taking a tenth of the harvest (which made the Government true 
partners with the peasantry, sharing losses) as against the Attalid 
systcift of a fixed payment (vol. vm, p. 608), he ended with a 
brusque demand for the same sum as they had paid to Cassius, 
ten years’ taxes down. The orator Hybreas of Mylasa had the 
• courage to voice the general despair, and Antony reduced the 
demand to nine years’ taxes, to be paid in two years; probably he 
never got so much, for Cassius had plundered well. After leaving 
Ephesus he made the usiul governor’s tour of Asia Minor, hold¬ 
ing courts in the chief cities; his judgments were cquitableenough, 
though cities and dynasts were alike called upon for money; he 
was however slack with his followers, who plundered freely, and 
what money he did get he sometimes, in his easy fashion, gave 
away. But he had realized the weakness of the triumvirs at sea, 
and he used part of the money to build zoo ships. 

In Bithynia he met Herod. Hyreanus, the High Priest 
governing Judaea, had sent to Ephesus to ask for the return of 
Cassius’ Jewish prisoners, which was granted. Emboldened 
by this, Hyreanus—or rather the Jews, for he was a cipher—sent 
again to Antony in Bithynia to accuse Herod, the son of Hyreanus’ 
dead Idumaean viuer Antipater, of aiming at sole power, and 
Herod came to defnid himself. He made on Antony an impression 
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of Strength and usefulness which was never to fade, and the com¬ 
plaints against him were dismissed (see below, p. 318 ry,). 

As re^ds the client-kings, Antony’s policy was to make no 
change till he learnt better how things stood; in a peaceful age 
this would have been sensible, but after the recent troubles drastic 
reorganization was needed, and his policy gives an unfortunate 
impression of laziness. These subject-allies were important to 
Rome, for in return for the title of king and a free hand in internal 
matters they guarded the frontier or bridled the local hill-tribes, 
sparing Roman officials and Roman lives. Their armies were at 
Rome’s disposal, they often paid tribute, and Rome could remove 
them at pleasure; but it was fixed Roman custom that, if one were 
removed, the crown was given to another member of the royal 
house^. When one died, his successor had to be approved by Rome. 
The two important client-states in Asia Minor at this time were 
Galatia and Cappadocia. Galatia, besides the country properly so 
called, included inner Paphlagonia and the eastern part of what 
had once been the kingdom of Pontus, the country about Phar- 
naceia and Trapezus; while the kings of Cappadocia also ruled 
Armenia Minor, which made them responsible for the safety of 
the frontier along the Upper Euphrates. The king of Galatia, the 
old Deiotarus, had sent his troops to Cassius under his secretary 
Amyntas; but Amyntas had gone over to Antony at Philippi in 
time, and Eteiotarus kept his kingdom. But on his death* in 40 
Antony divided it; Deiotarus’ grandson Castor succeeded to 
Galatia proper, while another grandson, Deiotarus Philadelphus, 
received Paphlagonia; Galatian Pontus Antony gave to Danus, a 
grandson of Mithridates Eupator. In Cappadocia Ariarathes X 
had succeeded in 42, but the line of priest-kings in Comana had 
long been pretenders to the crown. Comana was at present occu¬ 
pied by a young man, Archelaus (Sisines), grandson of the 
Archelaus who for a moment had been king of Egypt, together 
with his mother Glaphyra, whom Greek cities called queen*. 
Whether Antony had an intnW with Glaphyra or not (the 
widcncc is poor), it did not affect his policy, for he confirmed 
Ariarathes on the throne; Appian’s story that he encouraged 
Archelaus without removing Ariarathes, i.e. staged a civil war in 
Cappadocia with Parthia threatening, is impossible. 

But there was a client-queen of Rome* who stood on a different 

(the fangship) * O.G.U. 361. ^ 

Clicnt-qucen in but whether in law Egypt was /« fidt Petuli 
Romani may be doubtful, thou^ Livy xtv, 13, 7 uS the phrase (168 i^). 
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footing from these petty rulers, Cleopatra VII of Egypt. Antony 
summoned her to Cilicia to answer the charge that she had aided 
Cassius; and in the late summer of 41 he was at Tarsus, awaiting 
her coming. 


II. ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA 


Cleopatra was now 29, the age, says Plutarch, at which the 
Graeco-Macedonian woman was at her best, both in mind and 
body. By descent half Macedonian and (apparently) half Greek^, 
with a slight tinge of the Iranian, she was by instinct, training, 
and pride of race a Macedonian princess; Romans called her an 
Egyptian simply as a term of abuse, like Dago, for she had no 
Egyptian blo^. She was not especially beautiful, but she had 
a wonderful voice and the seductiveness which attracts men, 
and she was intensely alive, tireless and quite fearless; even 
her wretched coin-portraits have occasionally preserved traces of 
the eager vitality of her face*. Apart from her attractions, she 
was highly educated, interested in literary studies*, conversant 
with many languages, and a skilled organizer and woman of 
business. Brought up at a corrupt Court, she knew no conven¬ 
tions and few scruples; the moral code had little meaning to her; 
she was her own law. But she was to be a loyal wife to Antony, 
though certainly she did not love him; perhaps she never lov^ 
any^nan; her two love affairs were undertaken quite deliberately, 
with the same purpose as all her actions. For the key-note of her 
character was not sex at all*, but ambition—an ambition sur¬ 
passing that of any other princess of her ambitious Macedonian 
race; and the essence of her nature was the combination of the 
charm of a woman with the brain of a man, both remorselessly 
bent to the pursuit of that one object, power. 

The belief that she was unpopular in Egypt is unfounded. She 
was unpopular with the faction in the capit^ which had supported 
her sister Arsinoe, and probably unpopular with some Alexandrian 

^ The frets of Lathyrus’ life show that his mistress, Clet^tra’s grand¬ 
mother, must have been a Greek from Syria; one cannot therefore absolutely 
exclude the possibih'ty that Cleopatra had a litde Syrian blocid, though it is 
unlikely. * Volume of Plates iv, 196, d, t. 

• Philostratus, Vtt. Soph, i, 5, for the fret (his comment is valueless): 
also Suidas, Beofrupov ironjri^. 

* To bring sexual accusatioiu against those you disliked (see p. 98 jy.) had 
been common form for three centuries. As there is no trustworthy instance 
of any princess of the blood royJ in any Macedonian dynasty ever having a 
lover (doubdess from pride), it is obvious that there was some overmastcimg 
reason, other than s»x, for Cleopatra’s relations with Caesar and Antony. 
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Jews (not with all Jews), perhaps because they, as non-citizens, 
had once been excluded by her, as they were later by Gcrmanicus 
(p. 309), from a distribution of corn to citizens of Alexandria during 
a famine^; but the evil spoken of her by the Jewish Josephus is 
largely taken from Nicolaus, who after her fall had gone over to 
her enemy Herod, and only represents what was current at 
Herod’s court. But outside Alexandria she was certainly popular 
in Egypt*, especially with the native Egyptians. From 216 to 86 
native risings against the dynasty, centred in Upper Egypt, had 
been endemic; not only were there none in her reign, but at the 
end Egypt offered to rise for her^, and, though she forbade it, 
Upper Egypt rose against the Romans as soon as she was dead. 
In her relations with the native Egyptians she seems to stand 
close to Alexander; and in some way she had won their confidence. 
One reason may have been that she could speak to them in their 
own language, a thing unique among monarchs of Macedonian 
blood; but much more important, probably, was her sympathetic 
attitude towards the native religion, which ^d laid its spell upon 
her (p. 68). Alexander had sacrificed to Apis, but she went 
further: she began her reign by going to Upper Egypt, to the 
very centre of the old disaffection, and in person, at the head of her 
fleet and of the burghers and priests of Thebes and Hermonthis, 
escorted a new Buc^is bull to his home*; for Buchis, the sacred 
bull of Hermonthis, was the manifestation of the Sun^od Re, 
whose daughter she was (p. 110, n. 4). At Hermonthis she built 
a temple and her figure appears as the goddess Hathor in the 
tenmle at Dendera. 

These facts amply disprove Dio’s story that she acquired her 
wealth by plundenng native temples. Indeed in the first century 
A.D. it was believed that she was skilled in alchemy and could 
make gold, having been taught the sacred mystery of the philo¬ 
sopher’s stone by a ‘philosopher’ named Comarius; the illustra- 
'tions to her recipie for making gold still survive®. The truth is that 

^ U. WHcken, GrvndzSge, 1, p. 364, Hemus, LXin, p. 51. Not with all 
Jews; O.G.I.S. 742, and see pp. 70 jy., 84. 

• The caricature from Abydus (J. G. Milne, J.E.J. 1, p. 99), jf it be 
Antony and Cleopatra, tuitunuly does not affect this. Contrast the dedication 
by an Egyptian given by F. Preisigke, Sammelbuch, 1570. 

• Ps«ido-Acro on Horace, Odts, i, 37, 23 (ed. Kdlcr, r, p. 133): ‘durt 
omnis in auxilium eius Aegyptus conspiraret.. .contempsit amorem vcl 
devorionem suorum.’ Cf. jfftteid, viu, 713, and Servius’ commentary. 

• The Armant stele (see Bibliogr^hy) 10, in her first year. 

• KXtovdTpav xpv<ro 7 roia. On this and the ‘ Dialogue between Cleopatra 
and the philosophers’ see F. S. Taylor, J.H.S. l, 1930, p. 116. 
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she possessed a great treasure accumulated by her predecessors, 
the famous Treasure of the Ptolemies; her father may have 
diminished it somewhat, but he had met most of his difficulties 
by debasing the coinage, a process she continued*; she intended 
that her treasure should serve other ends than the restoration of a 
sound currency. Later times ascribed to her the authorship of a 
treatise, extracts from which survive, on weights, measures, and 
coinage in Egypt*. Modem statements that the two famines in 
her reign were caused by the canals silting up through her 
neglect cannot be supported, for famine in Egypt depended 
upon the Nile not rising above the ‘cubits of death*,’ and there 
had been a great famine under Ptolemy III when presumably 
the canals were in good order. No doubt the agricultural system 
had deteriorated under the later Ptolemies, and Augustus found 
it advisable to clean out the canals; but one point of his measures 
was the deepening of them, which made a rise of 12 cubits at 
Memphis a full Nile as against the 14 of Ptolemaic times^ (see 
p. 292). But though Cleopatra did not attempt to restore the 
agricultural position to what it had been under the earlier Ptole¬ 
mies, there seems no reason to suppose that she was negligent 
in her working of the system which she actually inherited; for 
in 32 and 31 she not only fed Antony’s great army and fleet 
(p. 100) but also presumably supplied the ^in for his depdts 
in Gfeece, which shows that Egypt was still producing a con¬ 
siderable surplus of corn. She put on her coinage the double 
comucopiae of Arsinoe II*, ‘l.ady of Abundance,’ and her one 
certain surviving rescript* attests a care for agriculture, and 
relieves from unauthonzed local taxation some Alexandrians 
engaged in that business*. 

1 J. Desvemoia, Bull. Sec. Arch. cTAUxmdrit, vi, fisc 23,1928, p. 338; 
Th. Reinach, R.E,G. xu, 1928, p. 182; W.Giesedce, Das Ptottmarrgtli, ^ 
pp. 69 

• Fr. Hultsch, Mrtrolopcenim scriptenm rtUqmae, t, p. 253, na 78: 
Ik twv KXfoiraTptt? irepl tTroOfitov «tol fuerpuiv. Obviously a different 
work from the KocrfisiTiicd (p. 39, n. 6), of which, in the title of a second 
version, ih. p. 233, no. 60, it is nude to form part. 

• Seneca, Quaest. Nat. nr, 2, says expliddy that the fomine of 42 B.c. 
was due to a low Nile, as does Pliny, N.H. v, 58, of the famine of 48 B.C. 

•* Strabo xvn, 7885 W. L. Westernrunn, C.P. xn, 1917, p. 237. 

‘ Volume of Plates iv, 196,/. On its significance see Athcn. xi, 497 b. 

* B.G.U. 1730, cannot be ascribed with certainty to Cleopatra. 

* G. Lefebvre, Milangts HoIUaux, 1913, p. 103. The references in the 
treatise on weights and measures to a Gtorgica without any author’s name 
may conceivably mean that a work on agrii^turc was ascrioed to her. 
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Many things after her death show what Egypt, whether Greek 
or native, really felt for her. One man gave 2CX^ talents to ran¬ 
som her statues from destruction. For a generation she remained 
‘the queen,’ whom there was no need to name*; two generations 
later the Alexandrian grammarian Apion was charapioning her 
memory; her cult was still a living thing in the third century*. 
Alone of Alexander’s successors she became a legend, like Alex¬ 
ander himself; and, besides her alchemy, there were attributed to 
her for centuries many of the great works of the past—the building 
of the palace and the lighthouse, the construction of Alexander’s 
Heptastadion, the creation of the canal which brought water into 
Alexandria*. Even in the seventh century a Coptic bishop, John 
of Nikiu, said that none of the kings who preceded her wrought 
such deeds as she, and praised her as 'the most illustrious and 
wise among women,’ ‘great in herself and in her achievements in 
courage and strength ’*. But it is not only in her legend, or in her 
policy towards the native Egyptians, that she recalls Alexander. 
Mystically daughter of Re as he had been mystically son of 
Ammon, near to the gods as he had been, with dreams of empire 
that matched his own, there burnt in her a spark of the fire from 
his own flaimng spirit, perhaps the only one of all his heirs whom 
his 6re had touched. 

The Roman story that she drank to excess* may be noticed 
here, as it doubtless originated in a misunderstanding df her 
ring. She wore a ring with a figure of the goddess Drunkenness 
(Mtftj) engraved on an amethyst, the stone of sobriety; and a 
contemporary epigram explains the contradiction to mean that 
on her hand Drunkenness herself had to be sober (kiJ^u')*. 
This gives the meaning of the figure; it was that Sober Drunken¬ 
ness (/Uffij vT)<f>dkto<;), ’mother of virtue,’ which was to play 
such a part in Philo of Alexandria, and for long afterwards, 
. as the expression of the Mystic Wisdom or divine Joy of 

> B.G.U. iiSa, 1198. Arsinoe II had become simply Ba<rtXtf at 
Arsinoe-Mcthana by the second century b.c (F. Hiller von Gaertringen, 
'Apv.'E^. 1925-6,p.yaL 16, p. 74); but that was a cult-name and therefore 
hamy a parallel. 

* E. Brccda, Inrfz. greche t lathe, p. 32, no. 48»j U. Wilcken, Chres- 

ttmathie, na 115 1 . 10; perhaps P. Oxy. xn, 1449 I. 4. Sec A. D. Nock, 
J.H.S. XLvm, 1928, p. 36. * 

* Anunianus xxii, t6, 9; Malalas DC, 2l8i Excerpta Barbari, p. 212, 
Sdioenc; John of Nikiu (next note). 

* R. H. Charles, The ChroxUU of John, Bithop of NHiu, ch. 67. 

* Plutarch, Ant. 29; Horace, Odes, i, 37, 14; Propertius lit, 11, 56. 

* Anth. Pal. ix, 752. 
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Lifc^. In origin it was connected, on the Greek side, with the 
‘drunkenness without wine’ of the Bacchic women*; and what the 
ring, which is called a ‘sacred possession', prwuimbly did signify 
was that Cleopatra, like Arsinoe II*, was an initiate of Dionysxis. 

It is said that Antony, when in Egypt as Gabinius’ lieutenant 
(vol. IX, p. 604), had been attracted by her as a girl of fourteen; but 
since then she must have often seen him in Rome, and she thought 
she knew what manner of man he was. She intended now to 
make use of him; as to his personality she had no choice, for if 
she wanted power she could only get it through the Roman 
governor of the East, whoever he might be. Flad Antony been a 
different character, we might have seen a different Cleopatra 
perhaps the friend of philosophers*, perhaps the business woman 
who ran a wool-mill with her slave girls*; as Antony loved 
pleasure, we see too much of the Cleopatra who, legend s^d, 
wrote a book on coiffures and cosmetics*. But how far she really 
understood Antony’s contradictory nature may be doubtful; it 
was four years before she acquired any real influence over him, 
though of course events in Italy hampered her. She knew what 
she wanted, and thought she knew what Antony wanted; that 
she gave him, casting her bread upon the waters; she foimd it 
indeed after many days—when it was, for her, too late. 

She had been in turn exile, client-queen, and potential mistress 
of th» Roman world; she was now a client-queen again, but she 
did not mean to remain one. She came to Cilicia in response 
to Antony’s summons, and sailed up the Cydnus to Tarsus, 
adorned as Aphrodite, in her golden barge; Shakespeare has 
drawn that wonderful picture once for all. She took the upper 
hand with Antony from the first; when he invited her to dinner 
she declined, and made him come to her—the judge to the 
accused. All the resources of Greek imagination were lavished 
on the description of her banquets; if true, she would have needed 
to bring half the transports in Egypt. With the actual charge she 
hardly troubled herself; she had not in fact helped Cassius, as 

' On Philo sec H. Lewy, Sobria Ekrittas, Giessen, 19 ^ 9 - 
notice Cleopatra’s ring. • Plutarch, Rom. ill, Afor. 291 a. 

• M. R. Vallois, C. R. Ac. Inter. 1929, p. 38. 

•« Philostratus an Acatlcmidan (Philostratus loc. at.) wd Nicolaus of 
Damascus the Peripatetic (f. Gr. Hitt, n a, p. 324, fr. 2, i.e. from Sophro- 
nius) are known. ‘ Orosius vi, 19, 19. 

• KX€<nrdT/>ot KOttfuirma, Hultsch, of. at. p. 2335 KXeoiraTpa? owXo- 
irota, and KouftoortKr) Tiytn}, H. Usener, Rh. Mut. xxvtn, p. 412. Doubt¬ 
less all refer to the same book, a later work attributed to her. 
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she proved without difficulty; but she wanted Antony at Alex¬ 
andria, and took the shortest way by becoming his mistress. To be 
the lover of a queen flattered his vanity; he was ready to give her 
what she asked, provided it was no trouble to himself. She had 
never forgiven her sister Arsinoc (who had favoured Cassius) for 
her attempt on the crown of Egypt; she asked Antony to put 
Arsinoc to death for her, and that he did, tearing her from sanc¬ 
tuary. The Ptolemies had long practised dynastic murder, and 
Cleopatra had seen her father murder her elder sister, herself a 
murderess; in this matter she ran true to type, and the Antony of 
the proscriptions had no objections to offer. He also at her request 
executed Arsinoc’s governor in Cyprus, Serapion, for aiding 
Cassius, and a man who pretend^ to be her dead brother, 
Ptolemy XII. Before she left Tarsus she had his promise to visit 
her at Alexandria. 

Antony spent little time in Syria. He confirmed on their 
thrones ^e two principal dynasts, Ptolemaeus of Chalcis, who 
ruled all central Syria with Damascus, and lamblichus of Emesa; 
but he expelled some petty tjrants, who fled to Parthia. The Jews 
again tried to get Herod removed, but after consulting Hyreanus 
he made Her^ and his brother Phasael tctrarchs (p. 319). He 
imposed heavy contributions, against which one city, Aradus, 
revolted, and he tried to get some money by a cavalry raid upon 
Palmyra, but the Palmyrenes had removed themselves and their 
belongings into Parthian territory. He made Deddius Saxa 
governor of Syria, left with him his two legions, composed of 
C^sius’ men, and hurried on to Alexandria, which he reached by 
wfintcr. Caesar had entered Alexandria as a Roman magistrate, 
with the lictors before him; Antony entered without the lictors as 
a private man, Cleopatra’s guest, and the queen had achieved the 
first step; she was no longer a client-queen, but by Antony’s fiat 
an independent monarch. 

They did spend the winter in extravagant festivities and 
amusements, and Antony did become leader of some gilded 
youths who called themselves ‘The Inimitables,’ but exaggera¬ 
tion has entered into the things they did, both at Alexan^a and 
later at Samos; for example, Cleopatra did not drink a pearl 
diswlvcd in vinewr, for vinegar does not dissolve pearls, and an 
acid that would destroy one, had she known of such, would haVc 
destroyed her also. What she was seeking was to make herself 
indispensable to him, both to guarantee her existing rule and to 
something larger; she was his good comrade in 
all he did, whether hunting or fishing, whether the lecture room 
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or the streets at night, though she did remind him that these 
things were folly and that his true quarry was thrones and empires. 
She probably suggested marriage, as she was ready to marry him 
without parley in 37; doubtless she impressed upon him the advan¬ 
tage to himself of controlling the wealth, resources, and organiza¬ 
tion of Egypt. But beyond that she could not go. Antony was 
not thinking of marriage; he was enjoying himself, as a successful 
warrior might; she did not even succeed in making herself in¬ 
dispensable. The two things certain are that he did not fall in 
love with her and that he ^ot no money from her Treasury; she 
was keeping it for a definite purpose, but of that she naturally 
gave him no hint, for as yet he was loyal to his compact with 
Octavian. 

That loyalty explains his attitude towards events in Italy. He 
had known in the autumn that his wife Fulvia and his brother 
Lucius were making trouble, and during that winter the Perusine 
War was fought (see above, p. 28 Jy.); but he did not intervene. 
The theory that he let Fulvia attack Octavian, meaning to reap 
the benefit if she won, supposes a duplicity quite foreign to his 
character; the theory that he dared not face the troops in Italy 
without the money he ought to have collected for them overlooks 
the fact that he did face them empty-handed a few months later. 
In fact he knew nothing of the war^; his last advices from Italy 
before navigation closed were sent off just after the arrangement 
of Teanum, when all seemed settled. He did not seek further 
information, because Octavian had accepted the task of settling 
Italy, and to deal with any troubles which arose was not only his 
duty but his right; and with that right Antony did not propose to 
interfere. What drew him from Alexandria was the news, received 
in February or early March, that the Parthians had invaded 
Syria. He hurried north at once, and nearly four years were to pass 
before Cleopatra saw him again. She kept herself informed of his 
doings through an Egyptian astrologer in his train, whose business* 
was to impress upon him, in carefully veiled language, that to get 
free play for his own lofiy personality he must break loose from 
Octavian. Probably she believed, from the polidcal position, that 
he would have to return to her; but the world had no reason to 
think so, and only saw in her another of his discarded mistresses. 
After he left she gave birth to twins, a boy and a girl. 

Antony sailed to Tyre, learnt of the defection of Saxa’s troops 
(p. 47), and went on to Asia Minor, collecting his fleet. Cens- 

^ Appian, B<//. Crv. v, 51, 216 proves that he first heard of it in the spring 
of 40. 
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orinus in Macedonia was facing an invasion of the Parthini, and 
there was nothing Antony could do till he got men from his 
western provinces, where he had twenty-four legions—eleven in 
Gaul under Fufius Calenus, seven in Cisalpine Gatil under 
Asinius Pollio, and six divided between Ventidius Bassus and 
L. Munatius Plancus, ail seasoned troops except two legions of 
Plancus’ force which had been newly raised by Fulvia. But in Asia 
Minor he heard of the Perusine War and Octavian’s victory. 
Asia had to take its chance; he must return to Italy. He did not 
blame Octavian; he had been within his rights. He crossed to 
Athens, where he met Fulvia and Plancus, who had fled from 
Italy, and also envoys from Sextus Pompeius, seeking his alli¬ 
ance. He must, too, have heard that Pollio had reached the Po 
delta, while Ventidius was near Brundisium; Plancus had lost 
two legions to Agrippa and had fled, leaving his remaining troops 
to join Ventidius. Fulvia told Antony that he must alljr himself 
with Sextus; but Antony merely overwhelmed her with bitter 
reproaches. She had been a masterful woman, ambitious, and no 
more moral than her world was; but she had been devoted to him 
and his interests as she understood them, and what she saw was 
that, while she had tried to make him master of the world, he had 
first failed to support her and had then reproached her for trying 
to serve him. Whatever her faults, Antony treated her brutally 
enough; he left her ill in Greece without a farewell, and,,with 
nothing left to live for, she died. To Sextus’ envoys he said that, 
If Octavian kept his compact with him, he would try to reconcile 
him with Sextus; but if he did not he would accept Sextus’ 
alliance. 

By the time he reached Corcjn^i Antony must have heard that 
Calenus was dead and that his inexperienced son had, on Octa¬ 
vian’s demand, handed over to him Calenus’ legions. It seemed 
to Antony that Octavian had broken his compact with him; he 
had taken from him Gaul and eleven legions, and that meant 
alliance with Sextus and war. But Sextus was not the only sca- 
king. Polho on reaching the Adriatic coast had got into touch 
with ^mitius Ahenobarbus, and now told Antony that Domitius 
would join him; and Antony, who wished to show the outlaw 
that he was trusted, fearlessly set out with only five war-ships 
and met Domitius’ whole fleet bearing down upon him. Therb 
^ 2 moment of tense anxiety, and Hancus was terrified; then 
^mitius flag came down and he turned his galley broadside on 
to Antony s ram. They went on to Brundisium together, to find 
the gates of the town closed against them. 
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III. BRUNDISIUM AND MISENUM 

In closing their gates against Antony and Domitius Aheno- 
barbus, which they did without Octavian’s knowledge or order, 
the townsmen of Brundisium had acted unfortunately, but their 
action was natural enough: Domitius had been condemned by the 
Lex Pedia as one of Caesar’s murderers^, he was technically an 
outlaw, and only the previous year his fleet had attacked Brun¬ 
disium and ravaged its territory*. Antony’s reaction was ec^ually 
natural: convinced that this was Octavian’s order, he immediately 
set about blockading the town and sent forces up the coast to 
seize strategic points such as Sipontum; at the same time he passed 
the word to Sextus, and Sextus too began operations; he himself 
attacked Thurii and Consentia in South Italy, while four of his 
legions easily overpvowered Octavian’s smaller garrison in Sardinia. 
Octavian marched hastily southwards and encamped opposite 
Antony; Agrippa rescued Sipontum, and Sextus was repulsed 
from Thurii; at Brundisium there was a deadlock. But though 
Antony, by a brilliant cavalry exploit near Hyria, showed that the 
name of the victor of Philippi could still inspire terror, Octavian 
had already won a hold over the veterans he had settled: they 
did not wish to fight, for they intended to reconcile Antony to 
Octavian, but if Antony refused, fight they would. 

Foitunately the deadlock did not continue long: the veterans on 
each side began to fraternize; the news of Fulvia’s death at Sicyon, 
though it came as a shock to Antony, meant that one of the chief 
causes of war was gone; it was not too late to think of peace and 
L. Cocceius Nerva, a tactful and moderate man, went between the 
two leaders, eliciting their grievances and trying to ease them. All 
would be well could suspicion but be allayed; Antony suspected 
Octavian of intending to keep Gaul and Calenus’ legions and of 
having deliberately shut him out of Italy; Octavian suspected that . 
Antony had been behind the Perusine War and was now making 
common cause with outlaws such as Ahenobarbus and Sextus. 
Characteristically, Antony made the first gesture, for he told 
Sextus to return to Sicily and discreetly sent Domitius Aheno¬ 
barbus away to be governor of Bithynia. The soldiers chose two 
wore envoys, Pollio on behalf of Antony and Maecenas to represent 

‘ The definite assertion of his complicity by Cicero, Phil, n, 11,27 and 12, 
30, outweighs later denials, as e.g. in Suetonius, Nero, 3. For an explanation 
see J. D. l^nniston’s edition of the first two Phi/ip fits, p. 115. 

* Appian, Beil. Civ. v, 26, 104. 
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Octavian; negotiations went well, the two triumvirs embraced, the 
past was to be wiped out, and as a token of restored friendship 
Octavian gave his own sister Octavia to Antony in marriage. 

Naturally a fresh partition of territory between the masters of 
the Roman world followed; Antony agre^ that Lepidus should be 
undisturbed in Africa, but the rest of the Empire the two divided 
between them, Antony taking the East and Octavian the West; 
though the dividing line pass^ through Scodra in Dalmatia both 
were to have equal recruiting right in Italy. Like Julius Caesar 
they nominated consuls for some years in advance (p. 46), and 
so secured honours and commands for their chief supporters. 
Antony soon gave an earnest of his reconciliation; not only did he 
put Manius to death for his share in the Perusine War but he 
informed Octavian of a piece of unexpected treachery, Salvidienus 
Rufus had been Octavian’s most trusted general and rewarded 
with the governorship of all Gaul; the possession of a large army 
apparently turned his head^; he meditated revolt, but was im¬ 
prudent enough to sound Antony, and Antony as in duty bound 
warned his partner. Salvidienus was hastily summoned to Rome 
on some plausible pretext, accused of treasonable designs before 
the Senate, and condemned to death—the first of a long line of 
army-commanders in the provinces to arouse suspicion and suffer 
the consequences. In his turn Octavian gave to Antony the re¬ 
maining five legions of Calenus’ army*, and recognized the igree- 
ment with Ahenobarbus, from whom the ban of outlawry was now 
formally removed; he could also point to the fact that Antony’s 
brother Lucius was governor in Spain. 

The Pact of Bruncusium, which can be dated securely to the first 
days of October*, 40 b.c., was greeted with an outburst of jubila¬ 
tion by soldiers and civilians alike which reveals how deep had 
been the dread of civil war; the cloud had rolled away, peace 
, was secured'*. Of all that human excitement and hope, too soon 

* No exaa fibres are given; Ajwian, BtH. Civ. v, 66, 278 simply says 
that he commanoM the army of the Rhone. But the vihole story presumes a 
veiy large force. 

Appian, B*ll. Civ. v, 66, 279 implies that Octavian handed over the 
whole army, but this is impossible. It is more reasonable to assume that he 
gave Antony simply the five legions that he still owed him from Calenus* 
ts eleven legions minus the six given to Lepidus (p. 30). 

J. Carcopino, f^trgi/e rt It mysthe dt la IF* £glorut, ed. 3, Paris, 1020, 

PP. Ill-y. TO » 

Cf. C-LL. X, 5159, on the re-erection of a signum ConeertCae at 
Casinum, which dates to a few days after the aaual treaty; Da/lt guerre 
pumehe a Cesare Augusta, i, pp. 369-73. 
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to be dashed, one echo remains, for Vir^ fashioned out of the joy 
of that moment the famous Fourth Edogue. Some seven years 
before he had greeted the rising hope of the young Octavius, 
a fellow-pupil under Epidius; then had come civil war, a reign 
of brute force, and eviction; now in the union of the two ^eat 
houses he foresaw the end of faction and warring and predicted 
the birth of a son who would bring back the age of gold; with this 
return he could link the name of his protector, Asinius PoUio, 
who had brought about the reconciliation and who in the last 
months of the year assumed the consulship^. 

*teaue adeo dccus hoc aevi, tc consulc, inibtt, 

PoUio, et indpient magni procedere menses.’ 

But joy was short-lived, for the triumvirs had not sufficiently 
reckoned with Sextus, who feeling that Antony had played him 
false and untroubled by the marriage-connection into which 
Octavian had recently entered, determined to assert himself. The 
addition of Sardinia to Sicily gave him two bases for harrying the 
Italian coast: a raid was made on Etruria, corn-supplies were 
threatened. Such were the tidings that damped the festivities that 
had greeted the marriage of Antony and Octavia in Rome and the 
ovatio granted to the two leaders, and depression sharpened to 
exasperation as the cost of living rose and the triumvirs, in view 
of a \«ar with Sextus, imposed fresh taxation, notably on slaves 
and on inheritances. The passing of the Lex Falcidia, which 
corrected some unfairnesses in the existing laws as to testamen¬ 
tary disposition by guaranteeing the heir at least a quarter of 
the estate, came opportunely enough for the new taxes^. But at 
the Ludi Plebeii in mid-November the populace broke into open 
riot and could only be repressed by the use of the soldiery. For 
the moment obviously Sextus must be satished, and at last he had 
achieved his aim; a first interview near Puteoli proved abortive, 
for he claimed more than the triumvirs would give, but in the 
spring of 39 b.c. a concordat was reached off Miscnura*. In re¬ 
turn for concessions made by Sextus, that he would keep the 
peace, give safe conduct to the corn-supply, and stop receiving 
runaways or planting garrisons in Italy, he was to be given a large 

* SecW.W.Tarn,in7./i.S.xxn,i932,csp.pp. 151-7 and below, p. 472. 

■ Dio XLViii, 33, 5i Apptan, Bell. Civ. v, 67, 2825 Rotondi, Leget 

pubiicat pop. Rom., p. 438 and references cited there. 

• For Puteoli as the place of meeting see Rev. Arch, xxu, 1913, p. 253 
and cf. ih. xxiu, 1914, p. 340. For convenience the convendonaJ tide of 
Mbenum u used in reference. 
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command for the duration of the triumvirate; Octavian was to 
yield him Corsica, Sardinia and Sicily (most of which he possessed 
already), and Antony the Peloponnese; he was to receive sub¬ 
stantial monetary compensation for his confiscated property, to 
be an augur (like the other two leaders), and hold a future con- 
sulshipi. In addition all exiles were to be free to return to Italy, 
and this provision restored to their homes and eventu^ly to 
political life such notable men as Cn. Calpumius Piso Frugi, Tib. 
Claudius Nero, L. Arruntius, M. lunius Silanus, C. Sentius 
Satuminus and the younger Cicero. The terms were signed, and 
the treaty deposited with the Vestal Virgins; to celebrate the pact 
dinners were given to which the three came with friendly looks 
and concealed daggers. 

Sextus sailed off proudly to his province; Antony and Octavian 
returned to Rome, hailed on their journey as saviours and pro¬ 
tectors, and with all their popularity regained. To gratify Octavian 
Antony now consented to be designated priest of die deified 
Julius , and both triumvirs made arrangements for the defence 
and pacification of their respective regions. The north and the 
west of Gaul had been disturbed recently and to fill the place of 
Salvidienus there was only one man whom Octavian trusted 
sufficiently, Agrippa; he was given the governorehip of Gaul, 
while Cn. Domiuus Calvin us, a stern disciplinarian of the old 
school, was sent to Spain to deal with an insurrection lof the 
Cerretani*. Beyond the Adriatic the Illyrian Parthini had been 
troublesome, and Antony dispatched Pollio against them. Far 
more grave was the menace of the Parthian invasion of Syria and 

^ The explanation given by G. Ferrero (Grmdexxa t Dtcaietna di Roma, 
m, p. ^59, n. 5} of the discrepancy between Appian, btU. Civ. v, 73, 313 
and Dio xi-vm, 35, is here acceptetL L. Cocccius Nerva, the peace-maker, 
was already consul, and among the arrangements for future years the most 
important were—Agrippa in 37, Sextus Pompeius in 35, Antony II (or his 
• nonunce) in 34, Ocuvian II in 33, and Domitius Aheno^rbus and C. Sosius 
(both Antony’s men) in 3a. Antony and Octavian were to be consuls for 
the third time in 31, and this may oe the source for Appian’s notion that 
the Triumvirate was to ermire at the end of 32. 

* Plutarch, vint. 33. L. R. Taylor, The Divinity of the Roman 
Emperor,^. 118. 

* An inscriprion from Emporiae, C.l.L. u, 6186, proves that he went to 
Spain before the consular year of 40 was out. In fiict both he and Pollio 
had resigned their consulships before the end of the year to make room 
for P. Ganidius and Cn. Cornelius Balbus, probably Dy 1 December; cf. 
Carcopino, op. at. p. 116 ly. The army of Gaul was nr too important to 
leave for long without a commander, and Agrippa also may have left 
before his year of office as praetor was over. 
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Asia Minor; early in the year Ventidius Bassus was sent eastwards, 
and In the autumn Antony himself with Octavia crossed the Adri¬ 
atic to winter at Athens. For about a year exhausted Italy enjoyed 
a respite from war or rumours of war. 


IV THE PARTHIAN INVASION 

The Parthian invasion of Syria in 40 b.c. was much more than a 
raid. Cassius had not disdained to seek Parthian help, and at the 
time of Philippi one of his officers, Q. Labienus, son of Caesar’s 

f eneral, was at Orodes’ court. Philippi marooned Labienus in 
arthia; but in the winter of 41, with Asia Minor denuded of 
troops, only two disaffected legions in Syria, and Antony in 
Alexandria, he persuaded Orodes* brilliant son Pacorus that a 
real conquest of these provinces was possible; probably the fugi¬ 
tive Palmyrenes, good trade customers, added their voices. 
Labienus and Pacorus entered Roman Syria very early in 40; 
Saxa was defeated, Cassius' old troops going over to labienus, 
and Pacorus got his eagles; Saxa held out for a time in Apamea, 
but Bnally it surrendered, as did Antioch, and he ded to Cilicia 
and was killed. In Cilicia the allies separated, Labienus going 
west and Pacorus south. Antony’s neglect to reorganize the client- 
kings now bore its fruit; hardly one stood by the triumvirs. 
Ariarathes of Cappadocia and Antiochus I of Commagene were 
pro-Barthian, while Castor of Galatia made no attempt to stop 
Labienus, who moved rapidly westward, enrolling men from the 
Taurus tribes. Cleon of Gordium, a brigand chief In Mysla, 
killed his emissaries; but no city closed its gates till he reached 
Laodicea-on-the-Lycus, which the orator Zeno and his son Pole- 
mo, soon to be famous, held against him. In Caria Hybreas tried 
to hold Mylasa, but it was taken and razed, though Hybreas 
escap>ed to rebuild it later; Alabanda was also taken; Stratoniceia 
and Aphrodisias alone resisted successfully. Zeus indeed saved 
Panamara by performing a miracle, but Hecate, less efficient, * 
saw her sanctuary at Lagina violated. This half-hearted opposi¬ 
tion did not mean that men remembered Cassius with favour; 
it was dis^;ust with Roman misrule, by whomsoever exercised. 
The Parthians named Labienus ‘the Parthian general,’ and he 
put the shameful title, Panhicus Imperator^ on his coins^. 

* Pacorus swept southward through Syria. He could not take 
Tyre on its island; otherwise all Syria joined him, including 
Lysanias of Chalcis, who had just succeeded his father Ptole- 
maeus, and even Malchus of Nabataea was ready to be friendly. 

' Volume of Plates iv, 8, •. 
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Paconis perhaps was now joint-king with his father and struck 
coins^, which may point to an intention to hold Syria permanently. 
The Hasmonaean Antigonus (Mattathias), Aristobulus son^ 
pretender to the throne of J udaea, now offered Pacorus i ooo talents 
and 500 women—the families of his political opponents—to make 
him king. The Jews, who hated the rule of the Idumaeans, wel¬ 
comed Antigonus, and a Parthian force entered Jerusalem and 
seated him on the throne. He cut off Hyreanus’ ears so that he 
could never again be High Priest and gave him to Pacorus, who 
left Syria and took him to Parthia; there Orodes treated hint Idndly 
and gave him a residence in Babylonia. Antigonus struck bilingual 
coins with ‘ King Antigonus ’ in Greek and in Hebrew * Mattathias 
the High Priest, the Commonwealth of the Jews’*; and for a cen¬ 
tury the Jews reg[arded the Parthians with affection as sa'inours, 
for they had delivered the people from Rome and her Idumaean 
friends. The tetrarchs, Herod and Phasael, held the castle^ till 
Phasael fell into the Parthians’ hands and committed suicide; 
then with courage and skill Herod collected the thrwtened 
women, who included his mother and sister, Hyreanus widowed 
daughter Alexandra, and her daughter Mariamme, his be¬ 
trothed, and got them away to his fortress of Masada in Idumaea. 
He left his brother Joseph to hold it, which he did successfully, 
and, after being refused help by Malchus, took the road to 
Eg>7t. To Cleopatra he was just a young man struggling fo up¬ 
hold Antony’s interests; she gave him a ship, and he sailed to 
Rome to find Antony. He was fortunate in arriving after the 
peace of Brundisium; Antony a^eed with him that only he could 
maintain Rome’s cause against Parthia, and interested Octavian, 
who remembered his father Antipater’s services to Caesar (vol. 
IX, pp. 404, 671); and an obedient Senate made Herod king of 
Judaea. This the first breach in the Roman custom that a new 
client-king must be chosen from the old line wras thus made by 
Antony and Octavian in concert. From that day, whatever Herod 
did to his subjects, he never faltered in loyalty to Antony. He now 
returned to Palestine, raised mercenaries, and attacked Antigonus. 

The legions at Antony’s disposal® after the peace of Brundisium 
were six brought from Macedonia, seven under Pollio, four under 

» Perhaps the bearded coin, Allotte de la Fuye, Rev. Num. 1904, p. 194. 
The youthful beardless heads usually assigned to him cannot be his: W. W. 
Tam, Milangtt Glotx, 1932, p. 834 

* Vol. IX, p. 405, Volume of Plates iv, 2, /. 

■ For Antony’s troops throughout this chapter and the next see Tam, 
Ant<mj's Legionj, C.Q. xxvi, 1932, p. 75, slightly modified on one point. 
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Vcntidius, two from Domitius (who was sent with them to Bithynia 
as governor), and five once under Calenus (sec p. 30, n. i). 
Antony’s army down to 36 consisted of these twenty-four legions 
only^, no extravagant force with which to safeguard the Bdkan 
frontier, manage the whole East, and conquer Parthia, and suffi¬ 
cient proof that he was not aiming at the sole power. He had 
retained 10,000 cavalry after Philippi, largely Gauls and Spaniards; 
how much more Ventidius and Pollio brought him cannot be said. 
Besides the Parthians, he now had to deal seriously writh the Illyrian 
trouble. The Illyrian Parthini had invaded Macedonia in 40 and 
been exp>elied by Censorinus, who triumphed i Jan. 39; Antony 
now gave Pollio eleven legions and sent him to Macedonia to subdue 
them. Pollio successfully reduced the Parthini, retook Salonae, and 
celebrated his triumph on 25 Oct. 39 or 38*; Antony then divided 
Pollio’s army, stationing four legions in Epirus and leaving seven 
to ^ard Macedonia and Illyria. The other eleven legions not with 
Pollio or Domitius he gave to Ventidius, writh a strong force of 
cavalry and slingers, and sent him against the Parthians; he him¬ 
self was urgently needed in Italy, and writh more than one cam¬ 
paign to watch he naturally did not take the field himself. Either 
he or Ventidius had realized that the sling, with leaden bullets, 
would outrange the Parthian bows; but what neither knew was that 
there had been a change in Parthia’s tactics and that it wras not 
the aachers whom Ventidius would meet. Carrhae had been won 
by the common man, trained and led by a genius; the nobility had 
felt slighted—hence perhaps Surenas’ fall — ^and they were now 
going to show the Romans what they could do themselves. It wras 
a great stroke of luck for Ventidius; no archers arc mentioned in 
his campaigns, and his battles show clearly that Pacorus was 
relying on heavy cavalry, the cataphracts (sec vol. ix, p. 601). 
Antony appointed Plancus to be governor of the province of Asia 
when cleared. 

Our accounts of Ventidius’ victories go back to a rhetorical • 
panegyric written for his triumph by Sallust from material 
supplied by himself after Antony had cashiered him*; and Antony’s 

* A new fiictor was introduced when Lepidus took over four legions 
from Sextius in Africa, which Antony claim^ as his (Appian, v, 75, 321, 
a«d see p. 30, n. i); possibly therefore at Tarentum Antony claimed that 
Octavian, one way or another, did owe him four legions, and Octavian, 
though not admitting the claim, agreed to give four legions in exchange for 
ships (pp. 54, 59). 

* The year before Ventidius, sec p. 53, n. 4. 

* O. Hirschfeld, Milangts Boisiier, p. 293. 
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opponents glorified him at Antony’s expense. He landed in Asia 
early in 39 and surprised Labienus, who evacuated Caria and fied 
to Cilicia with Ventidius’ cavalry in pursuit; he fortified a camp on 
the Taurus slopes and summoned the Parthians, while Ventidius 
camped on rising ground and waited for his legions, who arrived 
first. The Parthians evacuated SjTia, but were too confident 
merely to join Labienus, and attacked Ventidius by themselves. 
Their cataphracts charged the Roman camp up the hill and met the 
legions hand to hand; they were thrown down the hill in rout, and 
Ventidius discovered that at short range his slingers could penetrate 
their armour. He then attacked Labienus’ camp; Labienus lost 
his nerve and fled, and was subsequently killed. The retreating 
Parthians stood at the Amanic Gates, ana must have dismounted 
men to hold the pass; it was easily forced, the defenders fled 
across the Euphrates, and Ventidius had cleared Roman Asia as 
quickly as it had been overrun. Antony took the title of Imperator 
for the second time^ for the victories of Ventidius and Pollio, and 
Ventidius marched through Syria to dethrone Antigonus. But 
Antigonus bribed him^, and he did nothing; he went into winter 
quarters with his army strung out from Judaea to Cappadocia, 
that country being a danger-point should Artavasdes of Armenia, 
Parthia’s ally, enter the war. 

The new Parthian tactics were obviously wrong; but Pacorus 
had not been with the army, which seemingly was not nuny^rous, 
and did not recognize its defeat as decisive. Early in 38 he as¬ 
sembled a larger force; he may have brought every cataphract in 
Parthia. Ventidius, to gain time to collect his troops, skilfully let 
him hear that he was afraid he might cross the Euphrates, not at 
Zeugma, but to the south; Pacorus, perplexed and suspicious, 
apparently avoided both courses and made a ddtour to the north, 
crossing perhaps at Samosata; by the time he entered Cyrrhestice 
Ventidius was ready and had fortified a camp on rising ground 
• near Mt Gindarus. Again the Parthian chivalry charged the 
camp, with the same result as before but with heavier loss, for 
Pacorus was killed and some of his men died fighting round his 
body; the main force escaped across the Euphrates. Ventidius 
became extraordinarily popular, for he was held to have avenged 

‘ Following H. A. Gnicber, Coini tf the Roman Refuhiic in the British 
Munum, u, p. 505, as against M. von Bahrfcldt, J. /. ifj. N. xu, pp. 89,93, 
who makes this tktrJi in his view Philippi is the ucond, not the first, 
while iterum, which should appear on the coins after PhiUppi, is omitted 

* Josephus, Jnt. xiv [i+, 6], 390 is explicit as to the bribery; d. Dio 
XLvni, 41,5. 
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Carrhac; but the story that Gindarus was fought on the anniver¬ 
sary of that battle is probably an invention. Pacorus’ death was a 
loss to Parthia, for he is highly praised, not only for energy and 
valour, but for his moderation and equity, which everywhere at¬ 
tracted much support. But, except for that, the defeat of Gindarus 
was Parthia’s salvation; it taught her not to rely upon cataphracts 
against a Roman army. 

V. ANTONY AND OCTAVIA 

At the beginning of November 40 the seal had been set to the 
treaty of Brundisium by the marriage of Antony and Octavian’s 
sister Octavia, Marcellus’ widow, the pledge that the two sides 
were henceforth one; Fulvia’s death had left Antony free, and 
though Octavia had not completed the obligatory ten months 
mourning for her husband the Senate obediently gave her per¬ 
mission to re-many. Through the murk of the civil wars Octavia 
shines like a star; in an age when every restraint was relaxed, and 
Roman virtues seemed liltely to go down in a welter of license and 
cruelty, no evil about her was ever even hinted by anybody. 
BcautifoP and still young, highly cultured, the friend of the 
honoured philosophers Athenodorus (who dedicated a book to her) 
and Nestor, she preferred her home to politics; but she was a 
match^for her brother in diplomacy, as she was to show at Taren- 
tum- by her quiet but conclusive handling of his accusations 
apinst Antony. Her gentleness and goodness, and her devoted 
obedience to her husband, sprang from strength, not from weak¬ 
ness; what she saw to be her duty, that, quite simply, she did. 
She made no complaint of Antony’s treatment of her; she helped 
him as lon^ as he would let her, and when the end came she took 
charge of his children by the rival who had ousted her and brought 
them up with her own, the crowning heroism of perhaps the 
loveliest nature which the ancient world can show. 

Antony did not leave Italy till after the birth of Octavia’s 
daughter, the elder Antonia, about August or September 39; 
then he and Octavia went to Athens, which for the next two years 
was his headquarters. The Senate had confirmed in advance his 
measures in the East*, and the disalFection among the client-kings 
revealed by the Parthian invasion invited a complete reorganiza¬ 
tion. He made a partial one only. Labienus had got help from 
the Taurus peoples, and Antony took advantage of the breach 

* Volume of Plates iv, 166. a. 

* Appian, Btll. Civ. v, 75, 318. 
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made in Roman custom in Herod’s case (p. 48) to pick out two 
good men who did not belong to any dynasty but who had given 
their proofs^, Amyntas from Galatia, the former secretary of 
Deiotarus (p. 34), and Polemo of Laodicea (p. 47), and put 
them in authority over the tribes. Amyntas’ kingdom was western 
Pisidia and Phryma-toward-Pisidia. Polemo had his scat at 
Iconium and ruled Cilicia Tracheia, a wild country which had 
once been part of the Roman province of Cilicia but which was 
difficult to manage. Antony strengthened Tarcondimotus, a 
dynast in the unruly Amanus, by making him king, with his 
capital at Hieropolis-Castabala; on his coins he called himself 
Philantonius. Cleon, the brigand chief who had defied L.abienus, 
was confirmed in his rule of the Mysian Olympus. Aphrodisias 
received freedom and immunity from taxation; Antony’s grant 
is remarkable as containing (in simple form) a most-favoured¬ 
nation clause, apparently its first appearance in history*. He also 
raised his fleet to five squadrons of the line (300 ships), partly by 
incorporating Domitius’ fleet; if it came to trouble, he did not 
mean to be weaker than Sextus. He made fleet-stations of 
Cephallenia and Zacynthus, convenient for keeping watch over 
Sicilian waters, and posted detachments there under Proculeius 
and C. Sosius, who acted as lords of their respective islands and 
struck coins; the coins of Antony’s fleet-prefects of this period 
are notable for their naval symbolism*. Either now or*in 38 
he brought to Asia the four legions from Epirus, leaving seven 
in Macedonia. 

He spent the winter at Athens with Octavia in the enjoyment of 
a new sensation, the company of a virtuous woman. He became 
respectable; he dressed simply, went with his wife to philosophers’ 
lectures and the public festivals, and served as gymnasiarch 
(minister for education); perhaps it was now that he projected a 
, universal association of victors in the games. Athens gave Octavia 
many honours, and the Panathenaia of 38 bore the added name 
Antonieia. But, if more decorous, Antony was as self-indulgent 
at Athens as he had been at Alexandria; he put aside all business 
till the spring, though apparently he meant to conquer Armenia in 
38 as the prelude to the invasion of Parthia. For his eastern sub¬ 
jects he now assumed divinity like a Hellenistic king and pro- 

^ Appian, Bell. Civ. v, 75, 319, lani otf^ BoKtfidireiev ,—^who 

sarisfied hit So«i/ia<r(a. 

• O.G.I.S. 455, U. 8, 9} the Senate’s decree reproduces the wording of 
Antoiw’s grant. 

• Volume of Plates iv, 196, g. A.. 
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claimed himself a New Dionysus, the god who had conaucred 
Asia (p. 69). The story that he married Athene and exacted from 
the Athenians a million drachmae as her dower first app>ears in a 
rhetorical exercise^ and reads like a refurbishing of the story of 
the marriage of Antiochus IV with Atargatis; to ‘woo Athene’ 
was almost a proverb for the insolence of power*. 

Antony’s plans for 38 were altered by a message from Octavian, 
who was having trouble with Sextus and asked Antony to be at 
Brundisium on a given day for a conference. Antony came, but 
Octavian did not; and Antony, naturally angry at what he con¬ 
sidered an insult, went back again, after advising Octavian to 
keep his treaties. Pacorus’ second invasion (p. 50) prevented 
further thought of the conquest of Armenia, and Gindarus was 
followed by a fresh complication. Some fugitive Parthians had 
taken refuge with Antiochus of Commagene, and Ventidius 
marched on Samosata; but Antiochus, in imitation of Antigonus, 
offered him 1000 talents to mark time, and the siege made no 
progress. This second scandal created an Impossible position, and 
Antony was forced to supersede him and take command in person. 
Samosata surrendered to him®, and he presumably removed 
Antiochus, who is not heard of again, and made his brother 
Mithridates king; and he took the title of Imperator for the third 
time, really for Gindarus. He sent Ventidius to Italy for the well- 
earnefl triumph which the people had voted him and of which he 
was too generous to deprive him in spite of his misdoings. Venti¬ 
dius triumphed 27 Nov. 38 or 37®, and is not heard of again; 
naturally Antony could not employ him, and as Octavian never 
did he probably died soon afterwards. 

After Gindarus Ventidius had detached a force to help Herod; 

^ Seneca, Suasoriae, l, 7. 

* Rhianus 1 . 14 in Powell, Collectanta Altxandrina, p. 9; cf. Theopora- 
pus, Frag. Gr. Hist. no. 115 ft. 31, and sec O. Weinreich, Hermes, Lxvn, ' 
1932, p. 361. S. Eitrcm, Symbolae Osleenses, xi, 1932, p. 14 takes Antony’s 
nurriage seriously. 

* Josephus’ passing references (Astt. xiv [15,9], 447; Be//. Jud. i [16,7], 
312) to the surrender as well-known cannot be wrong, and are confirmed 
by Orosius (1./. Livy) vi, 18, 23, vix uno castcllo expugnato (only one was in 
question) and by the attitude of the Senate, Dio xlvui, 41 , 5 . Were the 
a^urd story in Plutarch, Ant. 34 (repeated in many mc^rn works) true, 
Antony’s prestige must have suflFcr^ enormously; of this there is no sign. 

* The tables in C.I.L. i*, pp. 54, 76, 180, give 38, which is probable. 
But the Acta triumpherwn Capito/ina, p. 50, can equally well read occx[v or 
Dccx[vi, and nothing else actually decides the question. The same uncer¬ 
tainty affects PoUio’s triumph (p. 49). 
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but Antigonus again bribed the Roman commander, and Herod, 
in despair of getting anything done, went himself to Antony, who 
was before ^mosata. As soon as Samosata had surrendered, 
Antony put Sosius in command with strict orders to deal with 
Andgonus, and Sosius sent Herod on ahead with two legions, a 
rare instance of a foreigner commanding Roman troop>s. Herod 
defeated Antigonus’ men at Jericho and formed the siege of Jeru¬ 
salem, and when Sosius arrived the siege was energetically pressed 
by the entire Roman army. Jerusalem held out manfully, but was 
takenin July37B.c.(p. 321 n. i); Herod prevented the desecration 
of the Temple and ransomed the town from pillage, saying that he 
wranted a kingdom, not a desert. Antigonus surrendered to Sosius, 
who subsequently took him to Antony; and Herod, who had 
married Mariamme, the last Hasmonaean princess, began his 
long reign as king of Judaea. Sositis commemorated his success 
by striking a coin with the figures of Antigonus and of Judaea as 
a captive woman*. But some Jews at once revolted against Herod, 
and that winter (37) Antony executed Antigonus lest he should 
become a centre of disaffection. 

After taking Samosata Antony returned to Athens and again 
spent the winter (38) wtith Octavia. He was still not fated to re¬ 
duce Armenia, for Octavian, after his disaster at Cape Scyllaeum *, 
sent Maecenas to him with an urgent request for naval help. 
Antony’s star was in the ascendant; three of his generis had 
recently celebrated or been granted triumphs, and that of Sosius 
■was to come, while Octavian's campaign against Sextus in 38 had 
been a fiulure. Antony stood loyally by his colleague, and in the 
spring of 37 sailed to Tarentum* with Octavia and his whole fleet, 
only to find that Octavian, who had built a new fleet during the 
winter, now intimated that he no longer required his help. What 
followed is related elsewhere 58); Octavia prevented war, 
, and the result was the treaty of Tarentum, under which Antony 
handed over to Octavian two complete squadrons—120 ships of 
the line and their 10 scouts—against Octavian’s promise of four 
legions, which Antony perhaps claimed that he owed already 
(PP* 30* 49) i Antony agreed because he was short of money and 
wished to get rid of the upkeep of the ships. The treaty itself was 
only an uneasy truce; the legions were never given; and when^n 

^ Volume of Plato iv, 2,J. * See p. 57. 

• Plutarch, in making Antony excluded from BrtmJiiium 35), 

seems to have transferred to this year a statement in hU sources relating to 
40 fo*” irapo^vvBtl^ fits Antony in 40 but not in 37, when he came 
(Appian, Bell. Civ. v, 93, 387). 
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the autumn (37) Antony quitted Italy for Greece he had already 
reconsidered his position. So far, he had been loyal to all his 
agreements with Octavian; but he felt that Octavian had not been 
loyal to him. As he saw it, he had been shut out of Brundisium 
in 40, though Italy was common ground; Octavian had called 
him to a conference and had never appeared, and had asked for 
and then rejected his help; for two years he had been prevented 
from beginning the conquest of Parthia; his treaty right of re¬ 
cruiting in Italy was a dead letter; and now Octavian had his 
ships and he had not his legions. He had become convinced 
that further co-operation with Octavian was impossible; and a 
personal motive was reinforcing that conviction. He was tired 
of Octavia. He could not live on her level; his was a nature 
which no woman could hold unless she had something of the devil 
in her. His mind, reacting from Octavia’s virtues, had gone back 
to a very different woman; memory, which glosses all defects, 
presented Cleopatra as more desirable even than the reality; he 
fell in love with her during, and pierhaps because of, his absence 
from her. From Corcyra he sent Octavia back to Italy, for which 
her approaching confinement and his coming Parthian campaign 
provided an excuse, and summoned Cleopatra to meet him at 
Antioch. She came, and he married her forthwith; he had burnt 
his boats. 


VI. SICILY AND THE END OF SEXTUS POMPEIUS 

Between the treaties of Brundisium and Tarentum a little less 
than three years had elapsed, yet actual peace in Italy lasted but an 
uneasy twelve months, and the troubler of it was, as before, Sextus 
Pompeius. Ancient historians were often unfair to unsuccessful 
candidates for power, and our sources combine to depict Sextus as , 
the degenerate antithesis of his father, cruel and boorish, deficient 
alike in initiative and intellect, and wholly dependent on the 
brains of his Sicilian freedmen, Apollophanes, Demochares and 
Menas. In spite of the character of these sources—and much 
of Sextus’ wickedness was perhaps that of the animal which, if 
a(^acked, defends itself—it is hard to find much in his favour. 
Neither before nor after Philippi had he the sense to co-operate 
with other anti-Caesarian leaders, and though the heritage of a 
great name attracted to him clients and nobles alike, he was 
unable to hold for long the loyalty of any Roman of note. His 
freedmen might win victories, but he himself had not enough 
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energy or insight to follow them up. In all, his actions betray little 
beyond the limited purpose and outlook of a guerilla leader^. 
But at the time he had a genuine grievance: though Octavian 
acquiesced in yielding the islands to him, there was some diffi¬ 
culty over the transtlnencc of the Peloponnese, which was to 
come from Antony; Sextus declared that it had been granted him 
unconditionally and that Antony was deliberately lowering its 
value by extortion and taxation, to which Octavian replied that 
Antony had stipulated that Sextus should either pay over the 
tribute owing to him from Achaea or delay entry till it had been 
collected. Whatever the truth (and it looks as though there had 
been negligence on Antony’s part*J, Sextus immediately let loose 
his pirate squadrons; captured pirates confessed under torture 
that Sextus had instigat^ them, and Octavian determined on 
reprisals. To justify his action he published the terms of the 
treaty of Misenum; if war had to be made it would open with 
advantage for him, since Menas (Sextus’ governor in Sardinia) 
deserted, bringing over the island and three legions; in addition 
he was sure of the loyalty of two of the most imjxirtant South 
Italian towns, Vibo and Rhegium, for he had exempted them 
from the assignations of 43 b.c. (p. ao), and had guaranteed their 
territories. To mark the end of the hollow pact with Sextus he 
divorced Scribonia (‘utterly disgusted,’ as he wrote afterwards, 
'with her contrary temper^)* on the very day that she bore him 
a daughter, Julia, who was destined to cause him more trouble 
than all her mother’s tempers. 

He now entered into an alliance very different from the coldly 
political one he had just thrown off, though this new one perhaps 
indicated a desire to appease and come nearer to that old sena¬ 
torial aristocracy, with whom Caesar had so signally failed. He 
had fallen in love passionately with Livia, the wife of Tiberius 
• Nero, and the ardour of his passion no less than the complaisance 
with which Nero divorced his wife to give her to Octavian be- 

^ The ordinary ‘offidal ’ view is seen in Livy, E»it. cxxvn-c xxxi , and 
in VcIL Pat. n, 73. Of Romans who joined with nim, Sextus Bithynicus 
and Staius Murcus were treachcroudy murdered, Tiberius Nero left nim in 
disgust (Suetonius, Tii. 4,3), and most returned after the treaty of Mnenum; 
*fteT that, the only known Roman commanders are L. rlinius Ru 4 >s, 
Tisienus Callus and, possibly, Cn. Cornelius Lentulus Cruscellio (E. Groag 
in K/io, XIV, 1914, pp. 51-7). 

* The Antonian coins found in a hoard at Olbia in Sardinia (Taramelli 
in Ns/. Jrgli Scavt, 1904, p. 158) do not prove that Antony was supplying 
Sextus with money at this time. 

• Suetonius, yfug. 6a; Dio xtvm, 34, 3. 
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came a target for the wits of the day*. The marriage took place 
on 17 January, 38 b.c., three days after Livia had given birth to 
her second son Drusus; he and his three-year old brother Tiberius 
were to be reared in Octavian’s bouse. Livia was nineteen, ambi¬ 
tious, beautiful, discreet; of aristocratic Republican stock, herself 
earlier a victim of the triumvirs’ orders, she was a fit symbol of 
the reconciliation that was to come; throughout a devoted married 
life of fifty years she remained an influence for moderation and 
forgiveness. 

Though Lepidus vouchsafed no reply to the appeals that 
Octavian sent out, Antony naturally promised help, and a meeting 
was arranged at Brundisium. Unfortunately, on the app>ointed 
day, Octavian did not turn up*, and Antony, declaring that 
Parthian affairs allowed no delay, returned to Athens, leaving a 
curt message to Octavian not to violate the pact. Sextus im¬ 
mediately interpreted this as proof that Antony could not justify 
his colleague, and Octavian had to assure the populace that he and 
Antony were in full sympathy, and that Antony’s reason for not 
surrendering Achaea was his annoyance at Sextus’ piracies. But 
the events of the year went wholly in favour of the ‘ pirate.’ The 
plan of campaign was to invade Sicily in force: as Agrippa was 
away in Gaul, Octavian appointed C. Calvisius Sabinus as his 
admiral (with Menas under him), gathered legions from Gaul and 
Illyncum, and ordered L. Comificius to bring a fleet from Ravenna 
to Tarentum. An action off Cumae was indecisive, but Octavian, 
who had himself brought Comificius’ fleet from Tarentum to 
Rhegium in order to join with Calvisius, refused through excessive 
caution to attack the smaller squadron of Sextus; as he was sailing 
northwards through the Straits the ship>s of Sextus flashed out and 
drove him back towards land, the rocky promontories of Czpc 
Scyllaeum; there followed a night of conmsion, and next morning 
a strong south wind turned confusion into complete disaster.. 
Octavian had lost half his fleet and had to abandon any attempt 
on Sicily; Sextus’ exultation was correspondingly great; pro¬ 
claiming himself 'son of Neptune’* he offered sacrifices to his 

* A keen analysis of the traditional veision, incorporating the new evidence 
from the Verulae calendar, » given by J. Carcopino in R/v. hist, ctxi, 
1929, p. 225. 

* This may possibly have been merely lateness on Octavian’s part, due 
to some cause unknown; later he reproached Antony for not waiting longer: 
Appian, Be//. Civ. v, 80, 339. 

■ Hence Octavian’s cry ‘etiam invito Neptuno se viaoriam adepturum,’ 
Suetonius, jfttg. 16, 2. For derurii of Sextus with legend nhptuni see Vol. 
of Plates Iv, 196,7. 
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father, but strangely enough made no effort to follow up his 
victory. 

Though the year closed thus in humiliation for Octavian the 
labours of his devoted fnends gave promise of better things for 37. 
The mob at Rome miumiur^ against war, but cities and well- 
wishers, to show their confidence, promised money towards the 
construction of ships, and Maecenas, who had journeyed to Greece 
in the previous autumn to discuss disputed jxiints with Antony 
came back with the glad assurance that he was willing to help. 
Best of all, Agrippa returned from Gaul with a splendid record: he 
had been the second Roman general to lead troops across the 
Rhine, he had settled the Ubii on the site of Cologne and had 
won a brilliant victory over the insurgent Aquitani. He was 
to be consul for 37 and was offered a triumph, but with rare 
sympathy refused the coveted honour while his friend was in 
such distress. Octavian immediately entrusted him with the 
preparation and exercise of a fleet for next year, and shipbuilding 
was soon in full swing, but as Italy did not possess a harbour or 
mantEuvring area sufficiently spacious Agrippa crowned his work 
by making the famous roadstead of Lakes Lucrinus and Avernus 
and connecting the two lakes with the sea; here there was ample 
room and for over a year freed slaves were practised at the oar, 
while experiments were carried out with a device of Agj^ppa, 
whereby grapnels were shot from a catapult to make it easW to 
hold and board an enemy ship. Even Lepidus finally consented 
to help. 

As the spring of 37 b.c. was ending Antony duly appeared off 
Taren^m with 300 ships^; he badly needed recruits for his Parthian 
campaigns, he could not obtain them without Octavian’s co¬ 
operation, and he hoped to exchange ships for men. But Octavian 
hesitated: he was mistrustful and angry, he had heard that Antony 
• was in negotiation with lepidus, and confident in Agrippa and the 
new-built fleet he probably felt ashamed of his appieals tor help in 
the previous year. Days passed. Octavia, in anguish, obtained 
leave from her husband to mediate between him and her brother; 
to each and every plaint or suspicion of Octavian she had a sufficient 
reply, and thanita to her the two at last met near Tarentum. Twice 
she had saved Rome from civil war; a third time she was not to be 
so fortunate. But concord was restored: as the term fixed for the 
Triumvirate by the Lex Titia had expired with the last day of 

1 For the date kc pp. 51-7 of Kromayer’s Di'f rtchfiiche Btgrwtdme 
dts Pnnapati. * 
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38 the two agreed upon an extension of their p)owers^; they also 
agreed to deprive Sextus Pompeius of what they had granted 
him, and to give each other mutual assistance. Antony offered 120 
ships from his fleet to Octavian and was in retvu-n promised four 
lemons*; through Octavia’s good offices her brother received in 
addition ten phaseli and offered Antony the choice of one thousand 
picked men from his bodyguard. The two now parted: what 
happened to Antony and Octavia has already been told; in the 
West, though preparations went on vigorously, Menas — ^vexed 
at being kept in a subordinate position—returned to his old master, 
Sextus, and Octavian used this as a pretext for depriving Calvisius 
Sabinus of the command of the fleet and handing it to Agrippa. 

By the end of spring in 36 the time had come to put the new 
fleet and new methods to a test, but operations did not begin 
immediately. Octavian with characteristic caution had prepared 
a complex scheme of attack, involving the co-operation of three 
distinct fleets, and orders had to be communicated and acknow¬ 
ledged; the campaign was to begin on i July, the month of Julius 
Caesar. The plan was that Agrippa with his fleet should smash the 
Sextian fleet and render possible the invasion of Sicily in over 
whelming force; yet the crossing of the Straits against a resolute 
enemy always been a difficult problem and one to tax the 
g^enius even of a Murat or a Garibaldi. Octavian was to start from 
^te^li, Statilius Taurus with 102 ships from Tarentum (leaving 
some empty keels there), and Lepidus was to bring from Attca six¬ 
teen legions and 5000 horse. Against this formidable converging 
offensive Sextus had (at most) 300 warships and ten legions: he 
stationed himself at Messana with the best of his fleet and troops, 

^ The texts arc notoriously contradiaory. Dio xivm, 54, 6, says the 
Triumvirate had come to an end, Appian, Bell. Civ. Vj95, 398, it was 
coming to an end, and no reconciliation is possible. The most reasonable 

^ thesis seems to the present writer to be that the term fixed by the Lex * 
i c^ired on Dec. 31, 38 b.c, but that all the triumvirs carried on, as 
they mi^t do on the ground that their powers could not lapse until they 
formally laid them down. At Tarentum Octavian got Antony to agree to 
some form of extension, and later on tried to validate that by getting a law 
passed granting a second five-year term (Appian, 111 . 28). Henceforward, 
Ocuvian was careful to call tiimsclf triumvir iterum and emphasize the 
donsdturionality of his condua, Antony simply continued to call himself 
triumvir without any suggestion of a second term, and what Lepidus did 
is unknown. See folder, below, p. 94. 

• Appian, Bell. Civ. v, 95, 396: Antony’s coins of the period figure the 
heads of himself, Octavia and Octavian, galleys, and a triskeUi (Sicily)} 
see Volume of Plates, rv, 196, i. 
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and entrusted the defence of Lilybaeum and the west to L. Plinius 
Rufiis*. But he could not hold out long once Octavian’s lemons 
landed in the island; his main hope must lie in the capture or killing 
of the directing will behind the armament, Octavian himself. 

The new fleet was solemnly purified, and on i July the three 
great expeditions started, to meet with very different fortunes. 
Lepidus landed twelve legions safely, blockaded Plinius in Lily¬ 
baeum, and overran the western halJF of Sicily*, but on 3 July a 
terrific storm burst over South Italy and Sicily and though Taurus 
crept back discreetly to his base Octavian met the full bnmt of it. 
The damage would need a month at least to repsur, the season was 
getting late, but Octavian did not relent. The crews of the shat¬ 
tered vessels were sent to fill the 28 empty keels at Tarentum, 
Octavian went the round of the colonics and the veterans, and 
Maecenas hurried to Rome to allay the superstitions of the popu¬ 
lace, who felt that Sextus had indeed the gods on his side. But 
Sextus again made no effort to exploit Neptime’s favour, and 
Menas in disgust registered his third desertion. 

Mid-August saw the attack resumed*. This time Octavian made 
Vibo his head-quarters; it was close to Sicily and within less than 
thirty miles (by land) of Scolacium, where Taurus now lay. 
Agrippa and his fleet were to attack Sicily from the North and 
keep Sextus’ attention engaged, while Octavian, helped by M. 
Valerius Messalla Corvinus (who had recently joined him) and by 
Statilius Taurus, was to transport his legions from Scoladiun to 
Leucopetra, thence across to Tauronaenium under cover of night, 
link up with Lepidus coming from the West, and fall on Messana; 
three legions under C. Carrinas at Columna Rhegia were to wait on 
events^. But Sextus had learnt, or guessed, this plan of attack and 
made a skilful counter. Off Mylae Agrippa attacked a squadron 
under Demochares, and his larger and heavier-built ships had the 
advantage; Sextus sent reinforcements and finally appeared himself 
with the main body of his fleet; the Straits were left temptingly 
clear. Octavian seized the chance to ferry three legions across from 
Leucopetra and camj5cd them on the lava spit of Naxos. The trap 

1 E)€ssau 8891 records forrificarion work at Lilybaeum carried out by 
Plinius Rufus as Icate of Sextus. 

* Of four more legions following Lepidus two were cut off and dcstroywl 
by Demochares, Appian, Bell. Civ. v, 104, 430-a. (Drumann’s identin- 
caQon of Demochares and Papias is here accepted.) 

* See map 5 facing p. 55. For works of detail upon the campaign sec the 
Bibliography, Part i, section u, h. 

* Afmian, Bell. Cw. r, 103,428 is corrupt, but the general sense is dear; 
see G. Grasso in Riv. Star. Ant. xu, 1908, p. 19. 
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could now close: Sextus had managed to withdraw his ships in 
good order, Agrippa was resting his men. Before Octavian could 
return for the rest of the legions Sextus with fleet and cavalry 
swoojjed down upon him. Handing over the command of the 
three legions to L. Cornificius Octavian decided to risk a sea-fight, 
but the suf>eriority of Sextus’ seamanship was crushingly demon¬ 
strated; Octavian’s ships were burnt or wrecked, and though some 
survivors were rescued by Cornificius, Octavian himself only just 
nunaged to evade capture in the gathering darkness and reached 
the mainland with but one friend to be by him during the night. 
So near had Sextus come to success. 

Octavian was utterly exhausted both in body and soul; for one 
moment even his will and belief broke and he begged his com¬ 
panion to kill him. His position was critical in the extreme: again 
Sextus had triumphed, Cornificius was isolated, he could not tell 
how Agrippa was faring, he could not be sure of Lepidus, for he 
was rumoured to have begun negotiations with Sextus; such was 
the outcome of five years’ patient work. But dawn brought help 
and a renewal of hope; he was seen, recognized and escorted to 
Messalla. His first thought was for Cornificius and urgent 
messages were sent to Agrippa and all other commanders. Agrippa 
had by now attacked again, and had captured Tyndaris, one of the 
keys of the island; he threw out reconnoitring parties, and after 
a hartssing march across the western slopes of Mt Aetna Comi- 
ficius and his three legions reached him unscathed. 

The legions once securely in the island the surrender of Sextus 
could be merely a matter of time; he was cooped up into the north¬ 
eastern corner, and while Lepidus and Octavian sat down to 
blockade Messana Taurus was dispatched to capture the towns 
that supplied him. Tradition records that the final battle took 
place after a challenge, as a result of which 300 ships from each 
side faced each other off Naulochus, while the troops watched from 
the shore. Though the incident of the challenge may be matched * 
from the p>criod it seems impossible that Sextus could muster 300 
ships and the whole story smacks of rhetorical invention'. How¬ 
ever that may be the final battle was fought on 3 September; the 

' Orosius alone adds any figures of value to those provided by Appian. 
BtU. Civ. IV , 115, 4.80 compared with 117, 494 shows that in 42 b.c. 
Sextus cannot have had much more than 130 vcs[^s. After Philippi add 
Murcus’ 80 and allow for piratical and other craft, but he can scarcely have 
had more than 300. Orosius vr, 18, 21 says Menas desened with 60 ships; 
at Mylac 30 were lost, Appian, ih. r, 108, 447. It may be reasonably 
doubted whether Sextus had more than 200 at Naulochus. 
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fight was long, but Agrippa’s invention, the harpax, proved its 
value, and in the evening victory remained with the fleet of 
Octavian. Twenty-eight of Sextus’ fleet were sunk, the rest were 
burnt or captured or ran aground, and only seventeen escap>ed to 
Messana*. Sextus sent a desperate summons to Plinius Rufus to 
join him there, but time was short and without waiting for the 
arrival of his lieutenant he changed into civilian dress and with 
the remnant of his fleet fled from Sicily to throw himself on 
Antony’s mercy; yet the ruling passion was strong even in flight 
and on the way he stopped to pillage the rich temple of Hera at 
Cape Lacinium. The rest of his career demands no long telling: 
Aough he had sent envoys to Antony, the news of Roman failure 
in Nledia made him pause and he decided to oflFer his services 
to the king of Parthia as well; these messengers fell into Antony’s 
hands, and though at first no active steps were taken against him, 
he soon made himself so troublesome in Asia Minor that Titius, 
Antony’s legate, had him executed. It is possible that the fatal 
order was given by Plancus, but it was Titius who had to bear the 
blame, and the name of Pompey was still sufficiently revered in 
Rome for the whole piopulace later to drive him from the theatre 
by their execrations. 

VII. THE END OF THE CIVIL WARS 

Victory, complete and definite, had come at last, thanks £o the 
skill and fidelity of Octavian’s helpers, but due even more to the 
indomitable tenacity he himself had exhibited. Yet in the very 
hour of success a new menace faced him. Lepidus, who had for 
years acquiesced perforce in his subordination, now judged him¬ 
self strong enough to strike for what he thought his rightftil place; 
the large force with which he had left Africa suggests that he had 
c^fully planned his roi/p, and now, while he and Agrippa com- 
_ bined to urge the blockade of Messana, luck suddenly placed the 
means and the moment in his hand. For Plinius, who had taken 
charge of the city, offered to surrender: Agrippa advised waiting 
for the arrival of Octavian, who was at Naulochus, but Lepidus 
overrode him, accepted the surrender, and then allowed his own 
fourteen legions to join with the eight Sextian in plundering 
Messana during one long night of licence. Next morning Octaviap 
arrived to remonstrate, but Lepidus, strong in the backing of 
t^nty-two lemons, demanded the restoration of his rights and 
ordered Octavian to quit Sicily. But the issue could not long be 

* Appian, Bell. Civ. v, 121, 503. Florw n, 18 [iv, 8], 9 for rhetorical 
cSea nukes the master of 350 ships flee with a mere six or seven. 
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doubtful: the soldiers were weary of civil war and still less inclined 
to enter one for Lepidus, whose sluggishness they despised, against 
OcUvian, whose achievements were visible and splendid. Gr^ually 
deserted, the Sextians first, then the men and officers of 
Lepidus’ own legions, till at the last he was reduced to beg for 
mercy. Octavian s^red his life but apparently forced him to 
resign his office of Triumvir, and dismissed him to drag out the 
reminder of his days as Pontifex Maximus in honourable captivity 

Circeii. Rome knew him no more and in the momentous de- 
vcl^ments of the next decade he was to take no share. 

There now remained, crowded together into the north-eastern 
comer of the island, a host of over forty legions; though their 
loyalties had been different, Sextian, Lepidan, or Caesarian, all 
were one in their longing for release from service and their 
numbers made them formidable indeed. Mutinous spirits fanned 
their discontent, and though Octavian reminded them of their 
oath and offered promises, they clamoured for something more 
substantial, for instant and profitable dismissal. But one of their 
ringleaders, a centurion, mysteriously disappeared, his fate de¬ 
terred others, and finally Octavian disbanded twenty thousand, 
who had fought at Mutina and Phihppi, and bestowed bounties 
on the rest with promise of early demobilization. Tribunes and 
centurions were given the rank of decurion in their native town‘, 
and i\^ppa, for his magnificent services, was awarded a corona 
rosrrafa —a golden crown adorned with ships’ prows—an honour 
never bestowed before. Finally Octavian arranged for the settle¬ 
ment of the territories that had fallen to him: of Sardinia little 
is known, thoi^h a colony was apparently founded at Tunis 
Libisonis; in Sicily a colony was planted at Tauromenium*, and 
though Catana, Centuripa and Syracuse were rewarded for good 
service during the war^ the other Sicilian cities had to face a 
demand for sixteen hundred talents. The former Sextian com¬ 
manders were pardoned, and runaway slaves restored to their * 
masters. After a year spent in pacifying Sicily Statilius Taurus 
crossed over to organize the two provinces of Africa ^ 

» For ^ edia of Ocuvian’s, dating between 40 and 37 ac,. gtantine 
vanous pnvileges to veterans, see H. Malcovati, Caejons At^ti Imperatorfs 
•pfrumJra^menCa^.xCYi, p. 36, and the literature dted in the Biblioeraohv 
Part I, secuon 11, r. -r- /» 

* For a possible colony in the Lipari Islands see P. Orsi in Not. dtrn Scavi 

V, 1929. pp. 98-100. ^ 

» Strabo n, 272, A setdement at Rhegium. ib. 259: a later colony at 
Syracuse, tb. 270. ^ 

* Utica was given full dtizenship; Dio xcix, 16, 1. Taurus himsdf 
tnumphed m 34 ‘ex Africa.’ 
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Having made the necessary arrangements Octavian could at 
last return to Rome, and his return was a triumphal progress, for 
nobles and commons alike flocked out in festal garlands and drcM 
to escort him into the city. He did not however enter until 
13 November, when he celebrated the ovatio which the Senate had 
decreed, but in the meantime other honours had been crowded 
upon him by a grateful people. The anniversary of Naulochus was 
to be a festival, a triumphal arch was to be erected, and a golden 
statue set up with an inscription celebrating the restoration of 
peace after long disturbances on sea and land. An ofRcial residence 
was voted to him, close to the groimd which he himself reserved 
for a temple to his patron deity Apollo. Like his father he was 
given the right of wearing the laurel-wreath of the conqueror, and, 
most important of all, he was granted a sacrosanctity similar to 
that enjoyed by the tribunes—a privilege which two years later he 
had conferred upon his wife and sister^; thus already his own 
person was marked out as something hallowed and eminent, and 
this tribunician sacrosanctity foreshadowed the potestas tribuHtcia 
which was to be one of the great props of the coming principate. 

The long horror of the civil wars was over, peace and prosperity 
should return once more—such was the burden of the speeches 
which Octavian made to the Senate and the People, in which he 
defended his acts as due to the necessity of the times. In con¬ 
formity with these utterances he remitted a large number of^ublic 
debts, cancelled some taxes, burnt the documents relating to the 
civil wars, and hinted that the Republican constitution would be 
restored when Antony returned from his Parthian campaigns. Too 
long had Roman fought against Roman; the time had come to 
turn against the barbarian. These speeches were not meant only 
for Rome; they had a message for all Italy, for Octavian published 
and circulated them throughout the peninsula: men could labour 
on their farms and homes in security, all could return to the normal 
business of life. The famine and misery produced by Sextus’ raids 
and interception of the corn-supply had taught one lesson, the 
dependence of Italy upon foreign corn; it cannot be coincidence 
only that Varro’s treatise upon agriculture appeared in 36 b.c. and 
that while an imperial freedman, Hyginus, was compiling practical 
handbooks for farmers in plain prose, Virgil at the prompting of 
Maecenas was beginning with loving care the great epic of the 
Italian countryside, the Georgies. 

Caesar's murder had been avenged, his last enemies routed, 
but for the man who had accepted Caesar’s heritage a loftier task 

* Dio XLix, 38, I, and see further, p. 121. 
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remained. Whatever projects Caesar may have had for the East, 
his main achievement—whether as general or statesmM—had 
been in the West, in Spain and Gaul and Italy. Octavian’s re¬ 
verence for Italian tradition and religion was deep implanted—^as 
witness his refusal to take the office of Pontifex Maximus from 
Lepidus—and during nine long years of schooling he had grown 
to see what Italy and the empire needed and to believe that he 
was fated to give it. Time and again he had been near death, from 
illness or enemies, yet his life had always been spared, and the 
consciousness that destiny was guarding him for a great work must 
have been continually strengthened This consciousness and this 
singleness of purpose explain the devotion that he was able to 
inspire in his peers; the ordinary soldier might be fascinated by 
the mamc of a splendid name, but it was something hi^h and 
essentisd in the man himself that bound men of the calibre of 
Agrippa and Maecenas in such unquestioning and selfless loyalty 
or gained the respect and service of the Republican Mcssalla 
Corvinus, or of Statilius Taurus and others who were won over to 
his side. Because he stood for something more than mere ambition 
he could draw a nation to him in the coming struggle. 

For struggle there must be. The Roman realm now lay in the 
hands of two men; the statutory Triumvirate had dwindled to an 
unauthorized duovirate. Octavian’s treatment of Lepidus—little 
though his lethargic personality had counted in the coalition—and 
appropriation of the provinces of Sicily and Africa could not be 
defended on any constitutional grounds and could not be over¬ 
looked by Antony, even though his own conduct had not been 
impeccable. Herein lay dangerous chances of dissension between 
characters so disparate, and the influence Octavia might exert for 
peace was more than balanced by the imperial designs of Cleopatra. 

In that struggle few could foretell the result. The lemons, weary 
of interminable fighting, would not always follow a leader’s am- ^ 
bidon against countrymen and comrades: the victor must possess 
not merely name or prestige, but above all a cause and a battle-cry 
that would rally waverers to his side and convince not only soldiers 
but cidzens also that the imity of the Roman world was at stake. 

‘ From the fragments of his Autobiography it looks as though Augusms 
hiiflself laid special stress upon these escapes and the notion of a special 
providence preserving him. See Plutarch, Apophth. reg. ft imp., Aug. 10 
{Mer. 207 1)5 for literature upon ‘the luck of Augustus’ and the .Augustus- 
legend see the Bibliography, Part i, section n, c. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE WAR OF THE EAST AGAINST THE WEST 
I. CLEOPATRA AND ANTONY 

A NTONY’S marriage to Cleopatra in the autumn of 37 was the 
2 ^ turning-point of his career, the beginning of his breach with 
the West. He did not propose to attack Octavian; he merely 
meant to go his own way without reference to his colleague. His 
pre-occupation at present was Parthia: its conquest would prove 
aim Caesar’s true heir and would outweigh any prestige Octavian 
could acquire. But his marriage had no connection with this scheme 
of conquest. Egypt was wealthy; but he drew nothing from Egypt 
for his invasion of Parthia, of whi^ Cleopatra disapproved (p. 75 ) ’» 
and the modem belief that he married her for her money is certainly 
untrue. Had it been moncj', he had only to raise his hand and she 
was dethroned and Egypt and the money his, amid Roman ap¬ 
plause ; he could not do it, because he had fallen in love with her. 
For this he married her, though he knew that it meant a general 
assent to her point of view. For the shock to Roman opinion he 
now cared nothing; and however strongly one condemns his 
treatment of Octavia, one must also sympathize with his scorn of 
an outlook which had no objection to the queen as his mistress 
but every objection to her as his wife. He married her in the form 
the Ptolemies used, presiunably the Macedonian, and to every one 
east of the Adriatic she was his legitimate wife; but, as a Roman 
citizen, he could not in Roman law either have two wives at once 
or contract a valid marriage with a foreigner^, and this enabled 
Octavian for the present, whatever he felt, to take no official 
notice of the marriage. Antony’s is a strange story. Two women 
had been devoted to him. Had he followed Fiilvia, he might 
perhaps have been master of the Roman world; had he followed 
Octavia, he could have ruled his half in peace, too popular to be 
attacked; instead, he had broken Fulvia’s heart and made Octavia 
homeless. Now he had married a woman whose only devotion to 
him was as the instrument of her ambition; and her he would 
follow, and follow to his ruin, because he loved her. That is what 
redeems his memory, that at the end he did lose half the world for 
love. 

* The controversy whether Antony had two wives at once or not is mis¬ 
conceived. In every law but Roman he had, in Roman law he had not. 
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Cleopatra had acted as though she expected his summons, and 
she started to build up a position which should end in her being 
what she had hoped to have been had Caesar lived. She took the 
upper hand at once, as at Tarsus, and requested a royal wedding 
gi^ the foreign empire of her great predecessor Ptolemy II. An¬ 
tony gave her all he could. He executed Lysanias for his treason 
in 40 and gave her Lysanias* kingdom of Chalcis, together with 
everything between Chalcis and Herod’s realm (Hippos ^ and 
Gadara are expressly mentioned); it was the old Coele-Syria in 
the narrower sense, and comprised all central Syria. He gave her 
the greater part of the coast of Palestine and Phoenicia from 
Egypt to the river Eleutherus, the original Ptolemaic boundary 
(vol. VII, p. 700); Tyre and Sidon alone remained free cities. He 
gave her Cyprus, which had once been Roman territory, but had 
already been alienated by Caesar. And he took from Polemo 
Cilicia Tracheia, which had likewise once been Roman territory, 
and gave it to her also (except the city of Seleuceia), so that she 
might get ship-timber from the Taurus, as Arsinoc II had done. 
The former Ptolemaic possessions on the Aegean being out of the 
question, there now remained only Judaea and Galilee, which were 
Herod’s, and the one-time Ptolemaic part of Nabataea. She begged 
hard for Herod’s kingdom, but here Antony was adamant, and 
all she got was Herod’s deadly enmity. But he gave her the best 
morsel^f Herod’s realm, the balsam gardens of Jericho with the 
balsam monopoly, and (it seems) what of Nabataea Ptolemy II 
had had—the land east of the Dead Sea with the monopoly of 
the bitumen fishery, so important to Egypt. Nabataea, Egypt’s 
secular enemy, was not really a client-state; but Malchus would 
hardly venture to oppiose Antony. The son whom Cleopatra bore 
in the autumn of 36, when Antony was in Media, was named by 
her Ptolemy Philadelphus, to commemorate her re-establishment 
of Philadelphus’ empu-e. 

Antony was popiilar in Alexandria, where it was remembered 
that he had once prevented Ptolemy Auletes from killing his 
Alexandrian prisoners; and Cleopatra presently began to build a 
temple to him, which was unfinished at her death and was turned 
into one to Augustus. She and Antony put each other’s heads on 
their coins (she was the only Ptolemaic queen who coined in her 
own right); and since Antor^ had already, for a very different 
reason, proclaimed himself Dionysus (pp. 53, 69), they were 
able to pose as a divine pair, as the Hellenistic East expected; to 
Greeks they were Dionysus and Aphrodite, to Egyptians Osiris 
and Isis. To Antony this was a delil^rate political measme, but to 
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Cleopatra it was probably something more. Her attitude towards 
the religion of Egypt has already been indicated, and just as her 
death shows that she believed herself to be a daughter of Re, so 
she perhaps took herself seriously as Isis; she wore her robes on 
state occasions, and in disputes in other kingdoms she sided with 
the woman—^with Aba at Olba, Alexandra in Judaea—^as became 
one who was Isis, goddess and champion of women. 

Cleopatra had brought her twins to Antioch, and when Antony 
married her he acknowledged them as his and re-named them 
Alexander Helios and Cleopatra Selene, the Sun and the Moon^. 
The names of all Cleopatra’s children are significant, but especirily 
that of Alexander Helios. Helios and ^lenc in conjunction 
possibly had a political meaning; the Parthian king was ‘Brother 
of the Sun ana Moon,’ and if the sun and moon really typified 
the Iranian fravashi and hvareno^ Antony, by annexing these 
luminaries to his own family, was perhaps symbolically depriving 
Phraates of the supernatui^ adjuncts of lus royalty. As to the 
name Helios, Antony’s coin-type after Philippi had been the Sun 
radiate*, and his momentary revival of that type late in 37* shows 
that he was passing on to the boy whatever the Sun meant to him¬ 
self. Probably it meant to him the supreme deity of Asia, but it had 
other connotations also; an Egyptian oracle had derived prosperity 
from the Sun, in the prophecy of the Cumaean Sibyl the rule of the 
Svm was to precede the Golden Age, and for Greeks lambulua, in the 
story of his Sun-state, had definitely connected the age of gold 
with the Sun. As, in addition, it was Cleopatra’s privilege, as a 
New Isis, to bear the Sun, and as she herself was the Sun-god’s 
daughter (p. 110, n. 4), the boy could not really be called any¬ 
thing else; he was the Sun-child who should inaugurate the 
Golden Age. The name Alexander referred primarily to Antony’s 
coming conquest of Parthia. Antony, like many Romans, had 
dreamt of being a new Alexander—had he not at Philippi covered 
Brutus’ body with his purple cloak —but this too he now trans¬ 
ferred to the boy, and became himself only the warrior king who 
should precede the king of the Golden Age and pacify the earth 
with his sword. But there was more than this. In the writer’s 


' See W. W. Tam, Alexander Helies and the Golden Age, J.R.S. xrii, 
1932, pp. 144. sqq. where the evidence for the whole of this section is given 
ana discussed at length. It is impossible to summarize it here. 

■ Volume of Plates iv, 196, A • lb. iv, 196, /. 

* As Alexander had covered the body of Darius, vol. n, p. 386. Cfc the 
similar action of Cleomenes III, voL vu, p. 754. 
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view, Virgil’s Fourth Eclogue was an cpithalamium for the 
marriage of Antony and Octavia, and the child who should be 
a new Alexander and inaugurate the Golden Age was the son to 
be born to them. A coin of Antony’s may reflect this union of 
the two houses^; but the child of the Eclogue had never been 
bom, for Ocuvia’s child had been a girl, and that is why after its 
birth Antony returned to the idea of Asiatic conquest, proclaimed 
himself Dionysus, conqueror of Asia, and did his best for 
Octavia by putting her head on his Dionysus-coinage*. But when 
he left Octavia for Cleopatra, the whole symbolism was trans¬ 
ferred; though his assumption of divinity as Dionysus had been 
connected with Octavia, not with Cleopatra, it now fell most 
conveniently, for Dionysus could be Osins and he and Cleopatra 
could be the divine pair Osiris-Isis; and Virgil’s ideas could, 
through the boy’s name, be transferred to Cleopatra’s son, for 
whom they were never meant, but whom they fitted well, for he was 
the destined king of a golden age (though not of Virgil’s) and a 
new Alexander, and he was cara deum suboles, the dear offspring of 
the gods Antony-Dionysus and Cleopatra-Isis, who would rule 
an Asia pacified by his father’s valour. These are some of the 
ideas which seem to play round the name of the boy who was 
never to fulfil his destiny; how one Greek in the East was to 
envisage the coming age of gold will appear later 82). 

Antony spent the winter of 37—6 at Antioch with Cleopatra, not 
in amusement, but in strenuous preparation for the Partluan cam¬ 
paign. Before starting he had to secure his rear. Syria south of 
the Roman province was safe in the hands of Cleopatra and of 
Herod; but Antony now undertook the long-delayed reorganiza¬ 
tion of Asia Minor (was the impiJse Cleopatra’s .^), and used to the 
full his new liberty of choosing the best men without regard to 
dynastic considerations. His system in Asia Minor was built up 
on three men, Amyntas, Archelaus, and Polemo. The strong 
Amyntas, who was already ruling western Pisidia and Phrygia- 
towards-Pisidia, was made king of Galatia, and also received 
Lycaonia and part of Pamphylia; this, with his existing Pisidian 
kingdom, placed the whole centre of Asia Minor in one hand. 
The Galatian cavalry, the best in the Roman Blast, was valuable 
to Antony, and at somepicriod he rewarded two Galatian chieftains, 
Adiatorix with the rule of the Roman part of Heraclea and 
Ateporix with part of Zclitis. He executed Ariarathes of Cappa¬ 
docia for his treason in 40 and gave Cappadocia to Archelaus of 

^ Vdume of Plates iv, 198, «; type with two opposed comuacopiae on 
a globe. * li. iv, 198, b. 
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Comana, but without Armenia Minor. Archelaus was a student 
and writer of the type of Juba II; and while previous kings of 
Cappadocia had called themselves 'Friends of Rome,’ he called 
himself Philopatris, ‘Friend of his country.’ Polemo’s kingdom 
of Cilicia Tracheia had been given by Antony to Cleopatra, but 
Eiastem Pontus was apparently vacant, which may mean that Darius 
was dead. Antony now sent Polemo to Pontus, but gave him 
much more than Darius’ realm; he reconstituted for him the old 
kingdom of Pontus from Armenia to the Halys, which ^ve him 
part of the Roman province of ‘Bithynia and Pontus, and he 
added to it Armenia Minor*, which carried the wardenship of 
the Upper Euphrates. Of Antony’s four important discoveries 
who now ruled the principal client-kingdoms—Herod of Judaea, 
Amyntas of Galatia, Archelaus of Cappadocia, and Polemo of 
Pontus—all had successful reigns from the Roman point of view, 
and all but Amyntas (who was killed in war in 25 b.c.) had ve^ 
long ones. At Olba in Cilicia Cleopatra restored Aba, a Teucrid 
by marriage, to the priest-kingship; it had been usurped by her 
father Zenophanes, a local tyrant who was not of the royal line. 

In spring 36 Antony left Syria to join his army; Cleopatra, who 
was expecting the birth of Ptolemy Philadelphus, accompanied 
him to Zeugma and then returned to Egypt. On her way back 
she visited Herod, to arrange about her monopolies; doubtless she 
enjoyed the knowledge that her courteous host, a barbarian be¬ 
neath his varnish, would have killed her but for the certainty of 
Antony’s vengeance. She understood business; she leased to 
Herod his balsam gardens for 200 talents a year, and she leased 
the bitumen monopoly to Malchus for a similar rent and made 
Herod guarantee it and collect it for her; the arrangement would 
cause bad blood between her two enemies. Hen^ paid punc¬ 
tually, for he dared not do otherwise, but after Antony s failure in 
, Media he got little from Malchus. He seemingly took a belated 
revenge upon Cleopatra by stating in his Memoirs that she made 
love to him, so that, should he trip, she might force Antony to 
kill him; naturally Herod upon Cleopatra is not evidence, and the 
story is certainly untrue. 

Herod had begun his reign by making one Ananel High-Priest; 
but Alexandra had asked Cleopatra to use her influence wjth 
Antony for her son, the young Aristobulus, grandson of Aristo- 

* Dio XLix, 44 sayi that Polemo did not get Armenia Minor dll 34. As 
this fronrier province could not have been left vacant for three years, this 
would mean that Antony gave it to Archelaus in 37 and took it from him 
in 34, which seems impos^le. 
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bulus II and last male representative of the Hasmonaean line; and 
early in 36* Herod did make Aristobulus High-Priest, whether 
because Antony requested it or because he wished to conciliate the 
Hasmonaean interest. Whether Alexandra subsequently began to 
intrigue for the crown for her son is uncertain; but that autumn 
she thought that she and the boy were in danger, and sought 
Cleopatra’s help. Cleopatra sent a ship to bring them to Egypt, 
but their attempt at flight was frustrated; the people however 
showed such favour to the boy that late that year, Antony being 
far away, Herod had him murdered. Alexandra he did not touch, 
it is said through fear of Cleopatra, and she again appealed to 
the queen, this time for vengeance; and when in January 35 
Cleopatra met Antony in Syria on his return from the Parthian 
expedition (p. 75) she urged him to punish Herod. But though 
Antony sent for Herod, he had too much trouble on his hands to 
think of removing his loyal and capable supporter, and yielded to 
his argument that, as he had been made king, he must be allowed 
to act as such. 


II. THE INVASION OF PARTHIA 

In 38-7 a new king ascended the Parthian throne. Orodes, 
broken by the death of his beloved son Pacorus, had made another 
son, Phraates (IV), his heir; but the old man di^ slowly, and 
Phraates murdered him and seized the crown. He is called cruel, 
and he had trouble with his nobles; some he killed, others fled 
from Parthia. But the trouble was probably connected wth the 
same difficulty which had brought down Surenas, the jealousy 
between noble and commoner, cataphract and horse-archer. The 
nobles had had their chance against Ventidius and had failed com¬ 
pletely, and Phraates meant to rely on the horse-archers against 
Antony; fortunately for Parthia he was strong enough to have his , 
way. He had the support, among others, of Monaeses, the powerful 
Warden of the Western Marches (vol. ix, p. 588), who owned 
great estates in Mesopotamia and was designated for the supreme 
command. Monaeses played the common trick of fleeing to 
Antony in simulated fear and offering him his services, with a 
yjew to discovering his plans. Antony welcomed him, gave him 
the one-time kingdom of Alchaudonius (vol. ix, p. 604), and 

1 The dating here adopted fits events better than the more usual 35, 
though that also is possible. For the arguments sec W. Otto, s.v. HeroJes 
in P./K Suppl. u, cols. 39 tqq. 
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promised him the throne of Parthia, but whether he was really 
deceived does not appear; certainly Monaeses did not inform 
him of Parthia’s chanjee of tactics. In spring 36 Monaeses 
suddenly lost his fear of Phraates and returned to Parthia to take 
command; throughout the war Phraates never took the held 
himself*. 

Antony was a good tactician and cavalry leader, but he had 
never tri^ to plan a great campaign. As he had Caesar’s papers, 
none could gainsay his claim to be carrying out Caesar’s scheme; 
but it is certain that he was not. Caesar no doubt had meant to 
strike at the Parthian capital Ecbatana through Armenia, but he 
would never have left an uncertain ally of some p>ower between 
himself and his base; even Crassus had been too wise to do that. 
Caesar presumably meant hrst to reduce Armenia and create 
there an advanced base; after that, it may be conjectured that he 
intended to take Ecbatana and cut off Babylonia from Parthia 
proper, and hnally to annex Babylonia and establish his new fron¬ 
tier*. But Antony, who had been prevented for two years by events 
in Italy from making a start, had become impatient and perhaps 
tried to do too much the first year, though it is not known whether 
it was early or late in 37 that Canidius Crassus was sent to carry 
out the preliminary conquest of Armenia; if the latter, Antony 
had in mind Alexander’s winter campaigns. Canidius defeated 
Artavasdes in a battle, and the king, who had been PaJthia’s 
ally since 53, formally submitted and again became the ally of 
Rome. Either Canidius or Antony was mad enough to think that 
this sufficed; there were no guarantees—no towns were occupied, 
no hostages taken, no garrisons left; in spring 36 Canidius passed 
on and, like Pompey, reduced the Albani and Iberi of the Cauca¬ 
sus, and Antony struck a coin with the Armenian tiara* as though 
Armenia were his. Armenia’s regular policy was to maintain 
^ independence by playing off Parthia against Rome, but as between 
them her sympathies, like her civilization, were Parthian; Arta¬ 
vasdes had lightly deserted Rome in 53, and though he sub¬ 
mitted to Antony he maintained an understanding with Phraates; 
Antony had failed before he started. For his preparations had 
thoroughly alarmed Asia; the other Artavasdes, king of Media 
Atropatene (hereinafter called Media), had Joined Parthia, |s 

• ovStfita fiaxn ■vapcTu^ei'. 

Trajw’s campaign may bie a better guide to Caesar’s intentions than 
Plutarch, Caesar 58, which merely reflects the Aleionder-legend. 

• Volume of Plates iv, 198, e. 
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Early in May 36 Antony left Zeugma and went northward 
through Melitene and along the Euphrates to Carana (Erzerlim), 
where Canidius joined him; our sources imply that he started too 
late, but it was no use reaching Carana before Canidius was ready. 
At Carana he reviewed his army, the best he ever commanded. 
He had left seven legions in Macedonia and one at Jerusalem, but 
none in Syria; in face of his attack, Parthia could hardly spare men 
for a diversion on the Euphrates. He had sixteen seasoned 
legions of about three-<juarter strength, totalling 60,000 men; 
10,000 Gallic and Spanish horse; and 30,000 auxiliaries, which 
included Artavasdes with some 16,000 Armenian cavalry and the 
forces of some client-kings; among his legates were t)omitius 
and Canidius, and Plancus’ nephew Titius was quaestor. He 
brought an enormous siege-train, including an 8o-foot ram, for 
he was going to operate in a country devoid of good timber. The 
large force of legions shows both that he expected to meet the 
cataphracts and that he meant to garrison Lcbatana and other 
towns till Phraates submitted; there was no question of one sum¬ 
mer sufficing. His first objective was the Median capital Phraaspa, 
on his road to Ecbatana; but whether he hoped to reach Ecbatana 
before winter, or meant to winter in Media, cannot be said. 

Letving Carana, he marched through the open country east of 
Lake Urumia, but his train of wagons, extending for many miles, 
made progress slow, and he divided his army; he left Artavasdes, 
Polemon, and Oppius Statianus with two legions to escort the 
wagons, and pushed on ahead with his main force. Alexander too 
had sometimes divided his army; but he had always left his best 
general and a majority of the troops with the wagons. Moreover 
Antony was marching blind; he had no idea where the Parthian 
army might be, while Monaeses had accurate information of his 
movements, proof of Artavasdes' understanding with Phraates. 
Monaeses in fact with 40,000 horse-archers, and the Median king 
with another 10,000, were quite close; the subsequent campaign 
shows that they must have had some system of a reserve of arrows 
(vol. IX, p. 607). With their perfect intelligence they eluded 
.^ntony and came down on the wagons. Artavasdes, whose troops 
formed the greater part of the escort, rode off home before the 
attack; the two legions were annihilated and their eagles added to 

* This dqpends on the imccrtain interpretation of the Susa poems (see 
Bibliography). On the relations of Parthia, Elymals, and Susa see Fr. 
Cumont, C.R.Ac. Inscr. 1932, pp. 247 sqq. 
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the Parthian collection; Polemo was captured by the Medes; the 
siege-train was burnt, the food burnt or carried off; the victory was 
as decisive as could be, and Antony found himself in mid-August 
helpless before Phraaspa, a strong fortress well garrisoned and 
provisioned. 

But he was too proud to retreat. He threw up a mound against 
the wall, but his attacks were repulsed, and what machines he 
could improvise proved useless. The army soon ate up all the food 
in the neighbourhood and had to go fzr afield, while ^e Parthians 
shot down every weak foraging party. As a last resource Antony 
offered battle; Monaeses accepted, but could not shake the legions 
and just rode away again; Antony claimed a victory, but the 
Parthians only lost 8o killed, and meanwhile the garrison in a 
sortie had burnt his machines. It was now October, and the cold 
was beginning; even his stubbornness had to recognize that re¬ 
treat was inevitable. The story that, at some time after the equinox, 
he sent envoys to Phraates, who received them seated on the 
golden throne of the Arsacids (which was in Ecbatana) and pro¬ 
mised them peace if they retired, seems impossible, in view of the 
time needed to reach Ecbatana and retiu-n; for the retreat cannot 
have begun later than mid-October. A Mardian deserter', one of 
his race settled in Media, offered to guide the Romans back by a 
different way, avoiding the plains; Antony wisely accepted, and 
the man saved them, taking them through the hills by Tabriz. 

The terrible retreat to the Armenian frontier lasted 27 days. The 
army marched in square; in spite of the hilly ground, Monaeses 
hung on its rear, cut off stragglers and foragers, and atucked 
at every opportimity; there were frequent desertions, and though 
the slingers made themselves respected in skirmishes there was 
one regular battle in which the Romans had 8000 casualties. 
They suffered from disease, thirst, and hunger, and ate ‘ unspeak¬ 
able food ’; but through it all the veterans remained too steady to be 
overwhelmed. The danger brought out all that was best in Antony; 
once more, and for the last time, he was the Antony of the retreat 
from Mutina, the worshipped leader who shared every privation 
and never lost heart. One night the army did get out of hand and 
he prepared for suicide, but in the morning he recovered control. 
At last, at a river six days from the frontier, the victorious Pay- 
thians turned back, after shouting a tribute to their enemies' 

* The story in Veil. Pat. n, 82, 2 that the guide was a soldier of Crassus 
may be due to a confusion of Mardus and Marsus, cf. Horace, Odet, in, 
5, 9 » Marsus et Apulus (of Crassus’ men). 
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courage; they had established a tradition of the invincibility of 
Parthia in defence which lasted dll Trajan. It may or may not have 
been a consequence of his victory that Phraates appears later in 
Greek poems from Susa as ‘god omnipotent,' a unique title quite 
outside the sphere of the Mazdean religion'. 

On entering Armenia Antony sent off a message to Cleopatra, 
which somehow reached her. He could not winter in that hostile 
country; he would have had todivide his army into detachments, and 
would have courted the fate of Antiochus Sidetes (vol. ix, p. 5 ® ')• 
He spoke Artavasdes fair, for there was no alternative, and got 
food; and the worn-out men started afresh on their long march 
through the snow-bound land. He stayed with them till he was 
sure that Artavasdes would not attack them, and then, like Nap<^ 
leon from Russia, pushed on ahead, leaving Canidius and Domi- 
tius to bring the army home. Syria might already be in Parthian 
hands and every city in revolt; that was why he had told Cleopatra 
to meet him, not at one of the great sea-p>ort8, but at Leuke Kome, 
a village where she could force a landing. Even though he found 
Syria safe he was terribly anxious, for he did not know in what 
temper the army might arrive; it was only an army of the Civil 
Wars, whose allegiance sat lightly on it; it had already mutinied 
once, and in fact another 8000 men died in the Armenian snows. 
The story goes that day after day at Leuke Kome he would rush 
from'dinner to scan the horizon for the Egyptian ships. But 
Cleopatra did not fail him; dangerous as winter navigation was, she 
arrived in time, bringing what he had asked for—masses of 
clothing and comforts for the troops; thanks to this help, the 
army was got quietly into winter quarters. But she brought little 
money; though Antony somehow supplemented it, it only sufficed 
to give the men some 28 shillings apiece; it was her method of 
explaining to him that her Treasury was not at his service for use¬ 
less adventures. His expedition had indeed been worse than use- , 
less; he had lost some 37 per cent, of his army, including over 
22,000 of his veteran legionaries. True, Xenophon had lost 
nearly as high a percentage on his much-praised retreat from 
Cunaxa to Trapezus, and he had not had to race Parthian arrows. 
But to Antony the loss was irreparable; he could get no more 
Reasoned Roman troops, and probably the men who did return 
were never quite the same a^n. Meanwhile Octavian had con¬ 
quered Sextus and removed Lepidus, and controlled forty-five 
legions. 

' OtiK vavKpartap. Sec Fr. Cumont, C. R. Ac. Inter. 1931, p. 244: 
Ahura is never ‘omnipotent.’ 
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III. THE DREAM OF EMPIRE 

Antony returned to Alexandria with Cleopatra and sat down to 
consider the position. Octavian might send the promised four 
legions, which would largely replace his losses; but any illusions 
on that subject were dispelled in the early spring, when Octavian 
sent him, not the legions, but what remained (70) of his 130 ships. 
Octavian’s policy must have seemed to them clear: cut off from 
recruiting in Italy, Antony’s power was to die like a ring-barked 
trw; Octavian only had to wait till the tree fell of itself. Cleopatra 
seized her opportunity; the sequel shows that it was now that she 
won Antony over to her own scheme. Parthia (she must have 
argued) mattered nothing; his enemy was Octavian. Sooner or 
later he would have to fight him, and he must mobilize ail his 
resources for one great effort while success was still possible; that 
victory once won, Parthia or anything else he wanted would 
follow. Doubtless she knew that it was very late in the day and 
that the chances were against them; but it was the only chance 
she had had since Caesar’s death of realizing her supreme ambi¬ 
tion to rule the Roman world^, and, whatever the odds, her courage 
was equal to taking that chance. She had of course no more ri^t 
to conquer Rome, supposing she could, than Octavian had to 
conquer Egypt, but she had a right to resent Rome’s treatment of 
her country and her line; it had broken the spirit of her ffrede- 
cessors, but it did not break hers. But she could only work through 
Antony; that was why she had married him. Her design of 
attacking Rome by means of Romans was one of such stupendous 
audacity that we must suppose that she saw no other way. There 
was indeed an alternative—to try and raise a semi-religious 
Graeco-Asiatic crusade; this was what Rome feared^ but we can¬ 
not say whether she considered it, though Virgil, who made the 
whole of the Asia of the Alexander-tradition—Bactria, India, 
Sabaea—follow her to Actium®, shows that some Romans thought 
she did. As for Antony, had he himself ever desired to oust 

‘ Her son’s name, PtoIcmy-who-iValso-Caesar, and her oath, Dio l, 5, 4, 
wtness to this ambition. It was believed by Romans (Horace, Odes, i, 37, 
6 ify. j Liy, i\/. Floras n, 21 [1 v, 11 ], 2 and Eutropius vn, 7; Propertius in, 
.* *• *7“46i Ori^i Met. xv, 82^, bv Jews (Sihu. ni, 75 sqq.), and, more 
im^rtant, by a Greek who supported her (see p. 82). But the b^ evidence 
ts the actions of herself and Antony, pp, 8o sqq, 

* T^, y.R.S. xxit, p. 141, and see p. 82, n. 2. There is not the least 
indication anywhere that Rome ever iWred Antony; Rome can hardly 
thoefore have feared Qeopatra’s influence over him. 

• Jen. vm, 685-8, 705-6. 
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Octavian he would never have let Sextus and Lepidus fall as he 
had done, and his inactivity during 33, a wasted year, shows that 
his heart was not in the business; he was being (driven on by two 
stronger natures, on the one side Cleopatra, on the other Octavian, 
and all Cleopatra’s gifts both of mined and person must have been 
lavished on securing his assent. He had however first to punish 
Artavasdes for his treason; both knew that to be imperative. 

Antony had written to Italy that the Parthians had been de¬ 
feated, and Rome held festival accordingly; but Octavian knew 
the truth, as did his sister. Octavia held that Antony’s purported 
marriage with a foreign woman did not make herself any the less 
his wife; it was enough that he needed help, and in March 35, as 
soon as navigation opened, she started to go to him, as Cleopatra 
had done, with large stores of clothing and necessaries for his 
army and 2000 picked men given her by her brother. Probably 
the troops really were meant as an invitation to Antony to leave 
Cleopatra and return to Octavia; Aeneas’ treatment of Dido, 
who in some aspects recalls Cleopatra, may show what kind of 
conduct was expected of him. Octovia reached Athens, and there 
found a message from Antony ordering her to send on her troops 
and supplies and go back herself to Rome. It was brutal; a man 
between two women is likely to be brutal. She obeyed, and went 
back. Octavian, naturally furious, told her to leave Antony’s 
hous*, but she refused; as his wife, her place was there till he him¬ 
self told her to go. So she stayed, and looked after his pjolitical 
interests and his children; not only her own two daughters, but 
also Fulvia’s two sons, whom she had taken charge of, though the 
elder soon afterwards went to Antony. The sight of her unselfish 
goodness did Antony much harm in Italy, though to harm him 
was the last thing she would have wished. 

Probably Antony meant to rest his troops for some months and 
invade Armenia in summer 35; but he lost that year through 
Sextus Pompeius, whose activities in Asia compelled Antony to * 
send against him the legions from Syria under Titius (p. 62). 
Titius ultimately hunted him down and killed him, whether 
with or without Antony’s knowledge; it shows Antony’s changed 
position that the surviving murderers of Caesar, Turullius and 
Cassius of Parma, who had been with Sextus, now joined him. 
Antony could not ask his troops to do any more that season; 
but he began to arm. He had now twenty-five legions, some 
very weak in numbers, — seven in Macedonia, thirteen in Syria 
(including one at Jerusalem), two in Syria or Bithynia, and 
^ree mixed legions of recruits taken from Sextus; he raised 
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five more, giving him thirty in all. He could get some Italians 
from Caesar’s colonies and the numerous Italian traders; but 
the inscriptions show that he also enlisted many Asiatics or 
Greeks, who took Latin names. Following Caesar’s practice, he 
did not fill up the gaps in the legions of the Parthian campaign, 
using his recruits solely for the new legions; but he brought from 
Macedonia six of the veteran legions there, now the strongest he 
had, and replaced them by six legions of recruits. He also started 
shipbuilding on a great scale, and began to strike thirty series of 
coins, each giving the number of one of his thirty legions and on 
the reverse his flagship^. He further flouted Roman opinion by 
marrying his daughter Antonia (by his first wife) to a wealthy 
Greek, P^odorus^of Tralles; their daughter was the notable 
Pythodons (see p. 112, n. 5). 

The Parthians had not invaded Syria after Antony’s retreat 
because, with the external danger removed, internal troubles had 
broken out again; Phraates’ dated tetradrachms fail from 36 to 
April 34. Also they had quarrelled with the Medes over the 
booty, and the Median king, in anger and fear, released Polemon 
and sent him to Antony with an offer of his alliance against Parthia. 
Antony had no intention of attacking Parthia again, but he wel¬ 
comed the alliance as proof that his expedition had not been 
fruitless. This was the position when early in 34 Antony, who on 
January i had taken and laid down the consulship, invaded 
Armenia, mastered the country, and captured Artavasdes and his 
younger sons Tigranes and Artavasdes; the eldest son, Artaxes, 
escap>ed and tried to raise the people, but was defeated and fled to 
Phraates; Antony gave a section of Armenia to the Median king 
and betrothed Alexander Helios to that monarch’s little daughter 
lotape. A story remains that he only captured Artavasdes by 
inviting him to a friendly conference and then seizing him— 
‘Antony's crime’; but as Octavian is also accused of having in- 
* stigated Artavasdes’ treachery towards Antony, the two stories are 
obviously charge and counter-charge in the propaganda war of 33 
and are both untrue. For two years Armenia became a Roman 
province, and ‘Roman’ traders, i.e. subjects of Rome, flocked into 
It. i^itony left his legions to winter there and returned to Alex¬ 
andria before autumn, bringing with him Artavasdes and his sons 
and much l^ty, including the solid gold statue of Anaitis from 
her temple in Acilisene. The effect of his arming was now seen, 
for the reason was known or guessed at Rome, and while Rome 


^ Volume of Plates iv, 198, J, r. 
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had celebrated his earlier successes she ignored the conquest 
of Armenia; it was as though he were no longer her general. 

The subsequent developments beyond the Euphrates may be 
anticipated here. Early in 33, in response to an urgent mess^e, 
Antony again hurried to the Median frontier and saw the king, 
who feared a Parthian attack; he restored his share of the Roman 
eagles, and possibly Antony, who took lotape back with him m 
hostage, gave him temporary help^, for he aid not withdraw his 
legions from Armenia till the autumn; but the Mcde rwlly se¬ 
cured himself for a time by an alliance with Tiridates. Tiridates, 
perhaps a general of Phraates in the war with Antony*, revolted 
in 32 or early 31, and in summer 31 expelled Phraates; but 
Phraates came back in 30 with help from ‘Scythians,’ probably 
the Sacaraucac (vol. ix, pp. 582—7), and Tiridates, who was not 
an Arsacid, could not maintain himself; he and the Median king 
fled to Syria (p. 115), then in Octavian’s hands, and Phraates 
took Media and also restored Artaxes to the Armenian throne*. 
Artaxes promptly massacred all the Roman traders in Armenia, 
and that country and Media were definitely lost to Rome. 

To come back to the main story. In the autumn of 34, after 
Antony’s return from the conquest of Armenia, Alexandria wit¬ 
nessed two extraordinary spectacles. He staged a triumph in the 
city, a thing hardly ever before celebrated by a Roman except in 
Rome^. High above the people Cleopatra sat in state on a golden 
throne, and Antony entered the city in a triumphal car, followed 
in procession by his Armenian captives, whom he presented to 
the queen. The presiding deitj' of a Roman triumph was Juppiter 
Optimus Maximus of the Capitol as the embodiment of Rome; 
and, whatever Antony may have meant*, men naturally saw in his 
act the glorification of Cleopatra as an embodiment of the ‘god- 

* Dio’s story, xux, 44, that Antony secured some Median cavalry by 
treachery, is clearly untrue, for he makes the Mede remain ^thfiil to 
Antony’s interests, Li, 5, 5. 

* Conceivably he was Monaeses (Tarn, Milangtt Ghtz, p. 836), but the 
matter is too uncertain to build on. 

* An undated tctradrachm of Phraates IV (G. F. Hill, Num. Chrm. 1927, 
p. 207), overstruck on a coin of Attambclos I, shows that at some time 
Phraates reconquered Characene, which may therefore have been Tiridates’ 
aUy; but this more probably belongs to Tiriwes’ second attempt (Tam, loc. 
cit.) in 27-26. 

* For an earlier irtstance sec voL ix, p. 152. 

* Possibly he had in mind the triumphal procession of Ptolemy II. In 
any case, Hellenistic influences were affeenng the Roman triumph: A. 
Bruhl, Melanges tfarch. et if/ust. xlyi, 1929, p. 77. 
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dess Rome,’ and attributed to him (almost certainly wrongly) the 
intention of shifting the capital from Rome to Alcxandna^. In 
one other respect his triumph differed from the Roman form; he 
spared Artavasdes’ life, even though he had been a traitor. 

The triumph was followed by the ceremony generally known as 
the Donations of Alexandria. A great concourse of people gathered 
in the gymnasium*; above them Antony, and Cleopatra robed as 
Isis, sat on thrones side by side, and somewhat lower, on other 
thrones, sat their three children and Ptolemy Caesar (whom 
Alexandrians nicknamed Caesarion, little Caesar). Antony first 
harangued the people; he said that Cleopatra had been Caesar’s 
wife (i.^. by a Macedonian marriage), that Ptolemy Caesar was 
Caesar’s legitimate son, and that what he was going to do was a 
tribute to Caesar’s memory. He then declared Cleopatra Queen 
of Kings and Ptolemy Caesar King of Kings, joint monarchs of 
Egypt and Cyprus and overlords of the kingdoms or overlordships 
of Cleopatra’s other children. To Alexander, who wore the dress 
of the Achaemenid kings and received an Armenian bodyguard, 
he gave as his kingdom Armenia and the overlordship of Parthia 
and Media, that is, everything east of the Euphrates. To Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, who wore Macedonian dress and received a Mace¬ 
donian l^yguard, he gave as his kingdom the Egyptian posses¬ 
sions in Syria and Cilicia and the overlordship of ail client-kings 
and dynasts west of the Euphrates ’as far as the Hellespont’; the 
most westerly dynast known is Cleon in Mysia, but the phrase 
may pass. To Cleopatra Selene he gave as her kingdom the Cyre- 
naica and Libya. To commemorate the ceremony he struck a coin* 
bearing on one side his own head and the legend ‘Armenia con¬ 
quered’ and on the other the head of Cleopatra with the legend 
‘Queen of kings and of her sons who are kings’; she was therefore 
overlord of the whole hierarchy, including Ptolemy Caesar 
(p. 81 , n. 6). It was a glorious house of cards; whether it could 
be solidified might depend on the answer to one prosaic question— 
would the legions fight? 

Antony’s own position in the new hierarchy of powers was 
carefully not defined, for he was filling a double role. It was 
necessary, for his Roman supporters and his Roman troops, that 

• supposed coin (Eckhel, Doctrtna numorum veterum, rv, p. 44; ii*is 
in P^is) whi^ V. Gardthausen {Auguitus n, p. 167, n. 12) died in support 
of this idea is. Dr J. G. Milne tells the wrirer, a sixteenth-century &brication. 

• Had Alexandria had a Senate (see p. 294), it must (it would seem) have 
been mentioned as playing some part in this ceremony. 

• Volume of Plates iv, 198, /. 
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he should remain Marcus Antonius, Roman magistrate. But to 
Greeks and Asiatics he was a divine Hellenistic monarch, Antony 
who is Dionysus-Osiris, consort of Cleopatra-Isis, queen of 
Egypt. What was this position of his which could not be defined 
because of Roman susceptibilities? It was something which could 
be inherited; for he had already (i Jan. 34) struck the first of the 
coins* bearing his own head and the head of his elder son by 
Fulvia, Marcus Antonius the younger (nicknamed by Alexan¬ 
drians Antyllus, little Antony), which shows that this boy was his 
destined heir. Again, it was something which dated an Era, like 
a king’s reign. Documents of the joint rule of Cleopatra and 
Ptolemy Caesar in Egypt are always dated by a single date, the 
year of her reign; but in 34 there begins to appear in Egyptian 
papyri a double dating, the year of Cleopatra equated with 
another year, and this double dating, found also in Syria, con¬ 
tinues till her last year, 22 which is also 7*, In the writer’s opinion 
the meaning of this second Era is not now in doubt; it denotes 
Antony’s regnal years®, and though the first instance so far known 
of its use is in August 34^, it was reckoned as from his marriage 
with Cleopatra in 37. Antony then at the time of the Donations 
was royal and had named his successor. But he was not king of 
Egypt; Ptolemy Caesar was that. And he was not King of Kings; 
he was greater dian that, for he had given that title away to others, 
which %hows that it was not his design to divide the Roman realm 
and become king of a Hellenistic kingdom in the eastern half. 
Only one possibility therefore remains: Antony, supreme ruler of 
the inhabited world, of the East and of Rome alike—that is, 
Roman Emperor*, with the oecumene under his feet, like Caesar. 
And where he was, there Cleopatra would be beside him, she also 
supreme ruler of the inhabited world; that is, Roman Empress*. 

* Volume of Plates iv, 198, g. * List in Bibliogi^hy, Part ii, i, c 

* P. Oxj. xn, 1453 notes. Of the two alternative views formerly 

put forward, that which referred this Era to the territorial pfts in Syria in 37 
(a curious basis for an Era) became untenable once its use in Egypt was dis¬ 
covered, and that which referred it to Ptolemy Caesar was always impossible, 
as he was joint-king with Cleopatra long before 37. 

* P. Ryl. u, no. 69: 9 Mcsorc of year 18 whidi is also 3, it. 3 August 
34 B.C. Probably this antedates the Donations. 

‘ Whether this meant that, if successful, he would have made the whole 
rc^m a kingdom on Hellenistic lines, or something more in accord with 
Roman ideas, caimot be said. 

* The coin (Volume of Plates iv, 198,/) shows that she was overlord of 
the whole East, including Ptolemy Caesar king of Eg^t; naturally Rome 
could not be mentioned, but her position must follow from Antony’s. She 
was therefore two separate things. Queen of Egypt and Roman Empress. 
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The form of oath now attributed to Cleopatra, ‘so surely as I shall 
one day give judgment in the Capitol,’ only underlined what was 
already plain 

There was some weakness in Antony which led him to repre¬ 
sent intentions as accomplished facts. He had celebrated the 
conquest of Armenia on a coin two years before it was really con¬ 
quered; he had given away Parthia when Parthia had just de¬ 
feated him; and now he represented himself, or let Cleopatra 
represent him, as world-ruler because he was going to defeat 
Octavian. Cleopatra must have known just what the Donations 
and Antony’s Era were worth; but her object was victory, and 
anything was worth while which might drive Antony forward or 
inHuence opinion. She did influence opinion; prophecies of the 
overthrow and enslavement of Rome by Asia were recalled or 
renewed*, and some Jews foretold that her victory would be the 
signal for the end of the current world-period, to be followed by the 
reign of the Messiah*. Octavian for his part cared little if Antony 
gave Roman territory to client-kings—lie did it himself later— 
but Cleopatra as Roman Empress was another matter. It brought 
the day of battle very close. He had already a larger army smd 
fleet than he could use, but he needed money, and public opinion 
behind him. He understood very well what Cleopatra and 
Antony meant, and gave himself forthwith to making Rome 
understand also. * 

Statements that Cleopatra drove Antony to ruin are not im¬ 
pressive, as he need not have been driven; it would be more im¬ 
portant to know her own mind. Was it only ambition with her, or 
was there something greater behind ? Did she share the vision of 
one of her followers, who saw in her the destined leader of a great 
uprising of Asia against Rome, of the oppressed against the 
oppressor, not for vengeance only, but for a better world to follow ? 
What she herself thought we may never discover; we only know 
the great prophecy of that nameless Greek*, who foretold that 
after she had cast Rome down from heaven to earth she would then 

^ It would be of the first importance if she really coined in Antioch, the 
capital of Roman Syria, as supposed by J. N. Svoronos, Td vofdafxara tov 
KpuTowv rttp llToXffieuaiv iv, p. 309; but this may be doubtful, see 
K. Reglin& Z./. Num. xxy, 1900, p. 397. 

* On these prophecies, of whi^ Augustus afterwards burnt a lafge 
number, see gcnciwy Fr. Cumont, Jlrv. dt Pfutt. dts religions on, 1931, 
pp. t 5 ~ 7 ^ (pnmarily on the orade of Hystaspes). The earliest known, that of 
the ‘n^ praetor ’ (Phlcgon, Mirabilia 32), may be secorul century ac. 

• Sibyls. see Tam, 7.i2.o. xxn, 1932, p. 142. 

♦ SibjU. ui, 350-61, 367-80, on whiem see Tarn, he. cit, p. 135. 
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raise her up again from earth to heaven and inaugurate a golden 
age in which Asia and Europe should alike share, when war and 
every other evil thing should quit the earth, and the long feud of 
East and West should end for ever in their reconciliation and in 
the reign of justice and love. It was surely no unworthy cause that 
could give birth to such a vision, or make men, even one man, 
see in Cleopatra the ruler who should carry out Alexander’s dream 
of a human brotherhood. We know what Augustus was to do, and 
how Virgil in the Aeneid was to interpret it for all time; but if 
Antony was to be Roman Emperor, and Cleopatra was to be the 
instrument of Alexander’s idea of the reconciliation^ of East and 
West, can we say that the ultimate ideals of the tw’o sides were so 
very far apart after all? What were far apart were the actual 
possibilities. Past history had shown that if such ideals were ever 
to be realized, however imperfectly, it could only be done from 
the West, by a Roman through Romans; no one, Roman or 
Macedonian, could have done it from or through the East, for he 
could never have carried Rome with him. In that sense, but 
perh;ms in that sense alone, the common verdict is just, that it was 
well for the world that Octavian conquered. 

IV. THE WINNING OF ITALY* 

But*in the West too something great had been coming to birth, 
the consciousness of an united Italy. The statesmanship of two 
generations before had produced out of civil war a people and made 
a nation from what had been a city*: the labours of the scholars and 
pKjets of the Ciceronian age had given that nation a language and a 
culture; all it now needed was a leader, and that leader would be 
one who could promise and bring above all peace and relief from 
Civil War, but he must give as well the assurance that the hard- 
won heritage of the Italian people would not be wasted. At the 
end of 36 Octavian had declared to his rejoicing hearers that the 
Civil Wars were over; disbandment began immediately, and 
while some of the veterans were planted in overseas colonies 
(as the men of the Seventh Legion at Baeterrae in Narbonesc 
Gaul), others were settled on land for which a proper purchase 

** Arrian vu, 11, 9, read with Piuurch, i^ort. Altx., Mor, 329 c (from 
Eratosthenes), ButWcucri)^ r&y oXtav. Sw Tarn in Proc. Brit. Acad. 1933. 

* The two main literary authorities for the Illyrian Wars arc Appian, 
Illjrica, 13 and 15-28 (parts of which may be derived from Augustus’ own 
memoirs), and Dio xux, 34, 2 and 35-38. For the modem literature sec 
the Bibliography, Pan i, secrion u, u 
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price or compensation could now be offered^. But the winter of 
36—5 was scarcely past before Octavian was on the move. The 
suggestion of campaigns against Britain or Dacia can hardly 
have been seriously intended, save as a proof that the young 
Caesar had not forgotten any of his father’s plans or conouests, 
for what Italy most needed was security against attack. In the 
north-west the Alpine Salassi were continually giving trouble, 
from the north-cast the lapudes and kindred tribes had raided 
Tergeste and Aquileia unscathed, the colony of Pola had been 
destroyed about 40, Liburnian pirates infested the Adriatic, 
and though Pollio had been granted a triumph for his successes 
against the Parthini (p. 49), the Delmatae still held standards 
captured from Gabinius (Vol. ix, p. 667). For the proper de¬ 
fence of Italy it was essential to gain the Alps as a boundary 
and bring the mountain tribes into subjection, whether Salassi 
in the north or lapudes in the east, while control of the Ocra 
pass and of the upper Save meant that Italy would be freed 
from the inveterate fear of invasion from the east. True, the 
Dacians were no longer formidable, for the empire of Bure- 
bista had split up into four warring kingdoms’, but other 
enemies might try that line of attack. Most important of all 
was that Octavian must himself preserve his prestige as a 
soldier and leader, must keep his numerous legions employed 
and in fighting trim, and must rivet to himself the loyalty and 
goodwill of the whole Italian people for deliverance from raids. 
Herein lies the impiortance of these Illyrian campaigns. Great 
expectations had been aroused, and Octavian elaborated his 
favourite plan of a complex offensive; the fleet, possibly under 
Menas, was brought round from South Italy, and while Octavian’s 
legates were to advance north-east from Aquileia towards Emona 
(Ljubljana) and the head waters of the Save, he himself marched 
south-east from Tergeste to Senia (Senj) in order to strike across 
the range of the Kapela and descend by the valley of the Kupa 
upon the Save. 

The region in which the campaigns of the next three years were 
to be waged corresponds roughly to the western half of the modern 
kingdom of Yugo-Slavia, but its condition was then very different 
from the pleasant valleys of Croatia or the stony uplands of the 
Karst as tney now appear to the traveller. There was little culti- 

^ E.g. C^ua was recompensed by land in Crete and a new aqueduct: 
Dio xux, 14, 55 Veil. Pat. u, 81, a; Dessau 6317. 

* Strabo vu, 304. 
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vation: thick and tangled forest prevailed, with sparse clearings 
where the native villagers grew the spelt and millet upon which 
they relied* ** . The population was a mixture of races with the 
Illyrians as a substratum: upon this mixture conquering bands of 
Celts (such as the Taurisci) had imposed themselves, but though 
their influence was strong—some tribes, for instance, had adopted 
Celtic weapons and armour—it was not everywhere dominant. 
Civilization was in an early stage: many of the tribes practised 
tattooing, some of the Delnutac used to redistribute their land 
every seven years, and though fortress-towns built of wood 
crowned hills here and there for shelter and defence in time of 
war, there were as yet no cities, no common councils and no possi¬ 
bility of united action*. In a remarkable passage the historian 
Dio suddenly breaks into personal reminiscence to record the 
rigours of the climate and the worthlessness of the land; the tribes 
are brave fighters and reckless of peril just because they can find 
nothing in their country which makes life worth living; T know,’ 
he adds drily, ‘for I have been a governor there myself*.’ 

The programme for the year was carried out with complete 
success. The fleet, as it sailed northwards, dealt faithfully with the 
piratical Liburni and the islanders of Melite (Mljet) and Cor- 
cyra Nigra (Koriula), killing or enslaving, and received the sub¬ 
mission of the tribes on the coast such as the Taulantii: in the 
NorthT)ctavian’s Ugati brought over such tribes as the Carni and 
Taurisci (who became allies and supplied boats for use on the river) 
and reached Emona. Octavian had chosen the hardest part, the 
subjugation of the warlike lapudes amid their rocky and close- 
timbered valleys; a few strongholds such as Monetium (Brinje) 
and Avendo (drkvina) surrendered*, but henceforward progress 
was slower, for the troops had to hack their way through the 
dense grov^ that encumbered the valley, while reconnoitring 
bodies advanced fanwise on the ridges above; an attempted , 
ambush was repulsed and after the capture of Terpo (Gornji 
ModruS) the army moved on to the capital Metulum where greater 

* Strabo vii, 315; Appian, III. 22: Dio xux, 36. For the effects of 
deforesution see C. Patsdi, Bosnien und Herzegewina in romischer Zfit, 
p. 6 sq. 

** Strabo, /*f. clt. Cf. the ‘NoricacastcIIa in turaulis’ of Virgil, Georg, in, 
474—5. On the Illyrians sec Fluas, s.v. lilyrioi in P.H^. Suppl.-Band v; 
on the archaeology V. G. Childc in The Bronze Age and the arnde Die lUyrier 
in Reallexikon der Vorgesthichte. * Dio XLix, 36. 

* The identifications of G. Veith {Die Feldzige des C. Julius Caesar 
Octavianus ht lllyrien) are here accepted. 
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resistance was to be encountered^. Octavian erected a mound 
against the wall; the lapudes, using Roman engines captured in 
previous campaigns, undermined it. Two more were raised from 
which four gangways were constructed for the final assault on the 
wall. But the desperate defenders succeeded in cutting away the 
supports and gangway after gangway collapsed till only one re¬ 
mained; the Romans wavered and stood still. The crisis in the 
assault had come; from the tower, whence he had been directing 
Of>erations, he rushed down, seized a shield and (followed by 
Agrippa and a few of his bodyguard) advanced across; shamed 
into courage the soldiers crowded behind, but the weight was too 
great and the gangway gave way. Though badly injured by the 
fall, Octavian showed himself at once; his example was enough and 
the soldiers at the sight of their young general’s bravery and 
danger foiuid themselves again*. More gangways were run out, 
and to this indomitable resolution the doomed town surrendered; 
even so there was one last maddened sortie and the wooden walls 
and houses of Metulum went up in flame. The remainder of the 
lapudes now submitted and M. Helvius was left to guard against 
outbreaks, while the main Roman force headed eastwards for 
Siscia (Sisak) lying near the confluence of the Save and Kupa. 
The headmen at first offered hostages and corn, but the sight of 
this tribute proved too much for the people; they made a furious 
rush to close the gates and prepared the town to stand t siege. 
But against such numbers resistance was unavailing, on land and 
on the rivers the Romans beat off attempts at relief and in thirty 
days Siscia fell*. In late autumn Octavian returned to Rome, 
leaving a garrison of over two legions in Siscia under the com¬ 
mand of Fufius Geminus; the winter-quarters of the others are 
unknown, but were presumably in Northern Italy. 

Rumours of an attack on Siscia forced Octavian to leave Rome 
. before winter was finished; but the garrison had resisted success¬ 
fully and he turned south into Dalmatia, where Agrippa and 
other legati had been assigned their tasks. He next appeared 
before Promona (Teplju), a hill-fortress which had been occupied 


* The site of Metulum has been hotly disputed; the likeliest appears 

to be the modem hill of Vinidca, not far from Munjava. * 

■ The inddent was funous and is important: cf. Plinyi N.H. vii, 148, 
'Pannonids bellis ruina e turn*; Suetonius, Aug. 20; Florus n, 23 [iv, 
Ill. 6. 

* At Sisda, in 35 or 34, Octavian probably received the Dadan embassy 
mentioned in Dio u, 22, 7, 8: cf. Suetonius, Jug. 63, 2. 
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by the Dalmatian leader Versus^. Again sheer weight of numbers 
rather than any tactical skill prevailed and the stronghold, together 
with the pK)sitions on the surrounding ridges, was soon stormed. 
Marching southwards Octavian passed through the defile in which 
a few years previously Gabinius had been entrapped and so took 
all the necessary precautions against surprise. He captured Syno- 
dium* and began the blockade of Setovia (Sinj) on its impregnable 
rock, but the season was by now far advanced, a wound he had 
received in the knee was slow in healing and so, leaving Statilius 
Taurus in command, he journeyed to Rome to enter upon the 
consulship for 33 b.c. His own campaigns had taken him to the 
Cetina, but his legati had pressed even farther, for Appian’s 
mention of the Derbani and of the Docleatae (whose capital ap¬ 
pears to have been the modem Duklja, north of Podgorica), shows 
that at least the northern half of MonteneCTO was reached and 
that his forces came very near to the dividing-line between 
Antony and himself, the town of Scodra*. 

But in the past two years events had been occurring which 
brought a breach with Antony ominously near (pp. 79 Jyy.), and it 
became important to husband his resources and bring the cam¬ 
paigns to a close quickly. Octavian accordingly laid down his con¬ 
sulship on the very first day, just as Antony had done a year 
previously, and began operations in Dalmatia in early spring. 
Setovhi was forced by famine to surrender, and the Dalmatians at 
last made their submission, giving 700 hostages, promising to 
fjay tribute and—best of all—yielding up the lost standards of 
Gabinius. In the west he put a stop to the indecisive campaigns 
which Antistius Vetus had been waging against the Salassi; Teren- 
dus Varro Murena was to settle the account six years later (p. 348). 
Apart from this minor check Octavian had every reason to be 
sadsfied with his achievements; the garrisons at Emona and 
Siscia controlled and guarded a route of great andquity and barred 
any invasion from ^e north-cast; his conquests in Dalmatia 
had secured the eastern Adriadc coast and won him a splendid 


* The beginning of this campaign may have involved the subjugation of 
the Glintidiones (? by the headwaters of the Una and Glina), but not of 
the Daesiciatae, who are not menrioned for certain by Appian, since in 
III. 17 Aotatridroi is Schweighauscr’s emendation of the impossible Aaurtot 
Te. See J. DobiiS, Studit k Apf 'ianovl knha lllyrski, p. ao8. 

* On the site of Synodium see Vcith, op. cit. and D. Gribaudi, Synodium, 
Riv. FiL N.S. m, 1925, p. 413. 

* Appian, III. 16, and see E. Swoboda, Octavtan und Illyricum, p. 74 sq. 
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recruidng-ground for the Roman navies^. Illness had prevented 
him from carrying out the whole of hisprojects, but he had delivered 
Italy from a great fear, he had displayed courage and skill as a 
leader, and he could recite a lengthy list of tribes conquered— 
lapudes, Docleatae, Cami, Taurisci, Naresii, Glintidiones, Inter- 
frurini, Oxyaei, Bathiatae, Cambaei, Cinambri, Taulantii, Mero- 
menni—many of them mere names to the Italians as to us, but 
which he could set in profitable contrast to what he called the 
inactivity of Antony*. And in the North the consolidation of the 
gains made was begun by the planting or refounding of colonies; 
to Tergeste (Trieste), which Caesar had made an Italian colony, 
he presented new fortifications*, Pola rose again from its ruins as 
Colonia Pietas Julia, and Emona became in 34 b.c. Colonia Julia^; 
from their garrisons the soldiers faced eastwards towards the 
great river that was to be the boundary of their Empire, and the 
linking-up of communication between Danube and Rhine would 
tax the skill of Roman generals for many years to come. 

It was not only in miUtary prestige, not only in the heightened 
loyalty and improved discipline of his troops that Octavian had 
gained: by beautification of the city during these years he carried 
out yet another of his father’s projects, and by a steady revival of 
pride in the past of Italy and her religion he filled the people with 
some of his own feeling and fostered a national consciousness 
(p. 456 jy.). The Romans saw their city adorned by the effftrts of 
Octavian or his friends and lieutenants. From the booty won in 
the recent campaigns he himself rebuilt the Pordcus Octavia in 
which he dep>osited the recaptured eagles of Gabinius*; at great 
expense he restored the theatre of Pompey, without adding his 
name, in 32 b.c.* L. Aemilius Lepidus Paullus, who had been on 
his staff during the Sicilian campaigns, completed the reconstruc- 
don, be^n by his father, of that Basilica Aemilia which Pliny 
reckoned among the most beautiful buildings in the world’, while 

* See R. Vulpc, Gli liliri dtlT Italia imperialt rmuma, Ephemeris Daco- 
romana, ni, 1925. pp. 136-44. 

* Apptan, lU. 16, ‘<V irapa^oX^ avpa^ia’i 'Kirrtaviov' 

* Dessau ^7, ‘Imp. Cacs. cos. desig. ten., Illvir r. p. c iter., munim 
nirresquc feat,’ is to be dated to 33 b.c. 

* Probably vre should date to this Mriod the sending of a colony to lader 
and a gi^t of citizenship to Senia. Sec J. W. Kubitschek, Imp. Rom. trt- 
kutim disc^tum, p. 234 and p. 232, and the relevant articles in P.If'. 

‘ Appian, ///. 28; Veil. Pat. n, 81,3—4; Res Gestae 19; not to be confused 
with the Porticus Octaviae, for whi^ sec p. <74. 

* Res Gestae 20. 

’ Pliny, N.H. xxxvi, I02. 
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Statilius Taurus, after his triumph ‘ex Africa’ in 34, began work 
upon a great stone amphitheatre in the Campus MartiusL Mae¬ 
cenas, who had been in charge of the city during the Illyrian Wars 
and entrusted with Octavian’s seal, cleared away a hideous stretch 
of burial ground on the Elsquiline close by the Servian agger^ and 
transformed it into a spacious park and walks for the populace*. 
Still greater was the energy of Agrippa who at his own expense 
assumed in 33 the unwanted office of aedile: by restoring the 
century-old Aqua Marcia and by raising a new aqueduct, the 
Aqua Julia, he increased and assured the water-supply of Rome, 
where hundreds of new basins and fountains, adorned with 
marble, facilitated distribution*: he repaired public buildings, 
reconditioned the drainage system, relaid streets, and spent 
money lavishly in providing amenities such as free baths and 
theatrical performances for the people. 

Deeper and nobler was the sentiment that inspired Octavian 
in rekindling pride in the old Roman religion and institutions 
and in counteracting foreign practices. Greek cults were not 
banned for they had been long known to the people, Apollo was 
his protecting deity, and later, by his initiation, Octavian was to 
manifest his appro^^ of the ’augusta mystcria’ of Athens; but 
Asiatic, Syrian or Egyptian rites were not to be allowed. In every 
way men were encouraged to restore the sacred building and so 
reawaken belief: Octavian himself, on the prompting oAhe aged 
Atticus, undertook the repair of one of the most hallowed spots in 
Rome, the temple of Juppiter Feretrius wherein reposed the 
original spolia opima dedicated by Romulus*, Cn. Domitius Cal- 
vinus from the spoils of his Spanish campaign rebuilt the Re^a, 
adorning it with statues provided by Octavian®, L. Marcius 
Philippus restored the temple Herculis Musarum and L. Comi- 
ficius took charge of the temple of Diana on the Aventine*. Already 
Horace, shedding his Republicanism, could write of Octavian 
as one whose care it was to protect * Italy and the shrines of 
the gods,’ and could advise a parvenu freedman to make good 
use of his pile by spending it on decaying temples’. Nor were 

* F. W, Shipley, Chronology of the Building Operations in Rome, p. 24. 

* Horace, Sat, i, 8, 14, and the ancient commentators ad. loc. 

•® Pliny, N.H. xxxvi, 121; Platncr-Ashby, J TepographUal Dictionary of 
Rome, pp. 23 

* Nepos, Attuus, 205 Res Gestae 19. 

® Dio XLVin, 42, 4-6; cf. Dessau 421. 

* Suetonius, Aug. 29, and cf. Shipley, op. cit. pp. 29 sqq. 

’ Horace, Sat. i, 6,34-5 and ii, 2,105 sqq. 
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the great priesthoods or the aristocratic families that sup{>Iied 
them forgotten. Octavian was himself an augur and his reward 
to the ex-Republican Messalla Corvinus for his services during 
the Sicilian War was the grant of an extra numerum place in 
the college of augurs; in 33 he was empowered by the Senate 
to create new patrician families for the express purpose of 
filling the priesthoods^; the children of these noble families had 
been accustomed to take part in a ceremony (of supposedly 
great antiquity) called the Lusus Troiae, and this was celebrated 
by young men in 40 and again in 33 b.c.* By every possible 
means, small and great, material and spirituaJ, Octavian was 
slowly educating Italy to his own faith and giving it strength 
for the coming struggle. Significant was the edict that in the 
year 33 expelled from Rome astrologers and fortune-tellers and 
magicians, those poor Greek or Asiatic charlatans whose antics 
Horace used so to enjoy watching*: the time was not so far distant 
when Octavian as ferial priest or an united Roman jjcople would 
demand reparation from a queen whose more formidable magic 
menaced the existence of the Roman State. 

V. THE BREAK 

The agreement reached between Antony and Octavian at 
Tarentum was not to last for long. By the winter of 34 b.c. 
ominous signs had appeared, yet it is unlikely that the inner 
history and exact truth of the important period lying between 37 
and 30 will ever be discovered, because the facts have been ob¬ 
scured and distorted by the propaganda of both sides, propaganda 
which has survived (and still defies complete analysis) in our 
sources. Some discussion of these sources is imj>erarive, therefore, 
at this pioint, for though Octavian’s ultimate victory did not 
succeed in obliterating versions and traditions hostile to himself 
* or favourable to Antony, the conquering cause naturally pleased 
the majority of Augustan historians*. In the earliest narrative 
available, the brief history of Velleius Paterculus, the tone is 
‘official’; Antony has scarcely a redeeming feature and is wrong 
almost from start to finish*. Still the fact that both Gaius and 

^ Dio XLix, 43, 6. • Dio XLvm, 20, 2 and xtix, 43, 2. 

■ Dio xux, 43, 5; Horace, Sat. i, 6, 1 10 s^. * 

* For writers ^vourable to Antony sec the mention in Plutarch’s Meralia 
{^omodo adulator ah amice intrrnoscatur), 56 «-r; for a specimen of the anti- 
Augustan tradition see Tacitus, jinn, i, 10. 

• See Veil. Pat. n, 56, 60, 61, 66, 67, etc In n, 74 Antony is allowed 
‘virtutes quae interdum in illo erant,’ and cf. n, 87, l. 
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Nero could claim descent from Antony must have exercised a 
restraining influence uf>on writers, and the ordinary orthodox 
view is probably represented by Seneca’s verdict that ‘a great man 
and of notable ability wras turned to foreign ways and un-Roman 
vices by his love for drink and his equal piassion for Cleopatra*.’ 
But the fall of the Julio-Claudians made such circumspection 
unnecessary; Tacitus readily reproduces traditions hostile to 
Augustus and in Plutarch, Suetonius, Appian and Dio both sides 
are to some extent represented. Sometimes the name of an 
authority is given and the tendency is clear, but usually the strands 
are more closely interwoven, and it may be suspected that much 
which now passes for fact is merely an echo from this war of 
recrimination; on the other hand merely to rqect on suspicion 
all favourable notices (or alternatively all unfavourable notices) 
as obvious propaganda leads to impossible reconstructions. 

A few instances will show something of the problem: the 
existence of the society of the ‘Inimitables’ (p. 40) might be 
questioned as sheer Caesarian invention were it not confirmed 
by an inscription*; on the other hand the fishing exploit of 
Antony, which Plutarch sedulously chronicles among his 
‘Follies,’ was obviously an attempt by Cleopatra to stir him to 
wrar and action (p. 41). But when Dio, speaking of the banquets 
that followed the pact of Brundisium, asserts that Octavian enter- 
taineef ‘in a soldierly and Roman fashion’ but Antony ‘in an 
Asiatic and Egyptian manner,’ the cautious will scent a Caesarian 
writer, especi^ly when in the next sentence Octavian is portrayed 
as rescuing Antony from the violence of soldiers who were de¬ 
manding Irounties promised after Philippi*. And though it is easy 
to see ^ough such absurdities as the suggestion that Antony 
was never engaged in the first battle of Philippi and only took 
part in the pursuit*, or the charges made against Octavian’s early 
fife*—mere stock-in-trade of Italian polemic—other passages ^ 
do not disclose their origin so readily. What, for example, is to 
be made of the statement that the triumvirs in the winter of 43—2 

• Seneca, Eput. Mor. 83, 25. 

• Plutar^, Ant. 28 compared with O.G.I.S. 195. 

• Dio XLvm, 30; the counterpart is Appian, Bell. Civ. V, 85, where 

Antony saves O^vian from the mob. * Plutarch, Ant. 22. 

‘ Suetonius, Aug. 68 and 69. These charges, togcdicr with those of 
low birth thrown at him by Antony all recur in the Pseudo-Ciccronian 
Epistu/a ad Octavianum, 9, of uncertain date. See M. P. Charlesworth 
in Clan. Quart, xxvii, 1933, p. 173; and cf. K. Scott in Adem. Amer. Atad. 
ht Rome, xi, 1933, p. 7. 
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seized large sums of money deposited with the Vestal Virgins^ ? 
Is it simply true? Or is it a convenient fiction utilized afterwards 
to defend Octavian’s extortion of Antony’s will ? (p. 97). Even 
though it were p>ossible to track down with absolute certainty the 
narrative sources that underlie such works as the Antony of 
Plutarch, the Augustus of Suetonius, the last three volumes of the 
Bella Civilia of Appian, or books XLiv to l of the History of Dio 
(for Velleius presents no serious problems) we should be little 
nearer a solution, as both Asinius Pollio and Livy, to mention 
the two most favoured candidates^, were men of independent 
judgment and not mere partisans. In such circumstances all that 
the historian can hope to do is to set forth a probable story based 
upon close examination of the sources and a sympathetic study 
of the chief actors. 

The pact of Tarentum had included among other clauses two 
pledges of good faith for speedy fulfilment; Antony was to pro¬ 
vide Octavian with a fleet for the Sicilian War, Octavian was to 
give to Antonyin return four legions (pp. 54,59). Antony fulfilled 
his part immediately, Octavian did not, and mutual suspicion 
began again its fatal work. A year and a half elapsed before 
Octavian gave thought to his pledge, but he went about it in 
a manner that revealed his resentment over Antony’s abandon¬ 
ment of his sister; in the spring of 35 some seventy of Antony’s 
ships were returned to him (which he had neither asked for nor 
desired) and Octavia started eastwards with 2000 legionaries and 
funds. Antony’s reply was direct and brutal: he accepted the men 
and money but bade Octavia come no farther; she must have re¬ 
turned to Rome in the winter of 35-4 and her brother tried to 
persuade her to leave Antony’s house. But he was met by a 
determination and passion as great as his own; she remained 
loyally in the house, attending to Antony’s interests, receiving his 
, friends and lieutenants and looking after his children. But the 
facts that Octavian continued his Illyrian campaigns and cele¬ 
brated the death of Sextus Pompeius by the conferment of fresh 
honours upon Antony, show that, however perturbed inwardly, 
he was still prepared to preserve the outward semblance of con¬ 
cord. 

But Antony must have felt differently: Octavian’s pledges weic 
worthless, a breach was bound to come; let it come quickly before 


> Plutarch, y/w/. 21. 

• Recendy E. Rornemann in JUie, xru, 1920, p. 33, has tried to make a 
case for Cremudus Cordus. 
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his armies weakened yet further and before Octavian gained 
greater strength and favour in Italy. In the winter of 34, thcre- 
torc, he staged the famous Donations (p. 80), wherein he declared 
that Cleopatra had been the wife of Julius Caesar and that 
Ptolemy Caesar (Caesarion) was their acknowledged son*. This was 
a definite step against his fellow triumvir, for it suggested that 
Octavian was usurping the place and title of another and had no 
real claim to the allegiance of the soldiers. Such news, reaching 
Rome in the spring ot 33, moved Octavian to angry remonstrance 
in a letter; he reproached Antony with his ill-treatment of Octavia, 
his liaison with a foreign queen, and his support of her son*. 
Antony, genuinely surprisea, replied that Cleopatra was his wife; 
if he was married to an ' Egyptian,’ had not Octavian been ready 
to offer his daughter Julia to a Dacian’? And what of Octavian's 
own love-affairs? There followed more serious grievances: in ac¬ 
cordance with the treaty of Brundisium Antony claimed half the 
recruits levied in Italy and allotments for his veterans, and asked 
where were the promised legions; finally he declared that Octavian 
alone stood in the wayof the restoration of the Republic*. To these 
fair demands Octavian would not reply: rage at the insult offered 
to his sister, mingled with his previous mistrust, had made him 
determined that until Octavia was righted there should be no¬ 
thing^. Instead he suggested sneeringly that Antony should find 
land R>r his veterans from his conquests in Parthia and attacked 
him for his enslavement to the Egyptian queen. This response 
reached Antony in the autumn while he wras still in Armenia 
(p. 79), and although he made no immediate move in hos¬ 
tilities—for it was not until November that Canidius brought 
his army to Ephesus—he realized that it was essential for 
him to reach the Senate and win its approval in the struggle 
that was bound to come; he addressed to it a despatch, asking 
for the ratification of his acta (which would include the Dona¬ 
tions), and intimating his willingness to lay down the powers of 


^ This follows from Dio xux, 4.1 and l, 1. Si Pluurch, Ant. 54, and 
Suetonius, Div. ltd. 52, 2. In his later despat^ to the Senate Antony 
declared that this acknowledgement had been hushed up, hence the pamphlet 
of Oppius to disprove Cleopatra’s claims for her son, Suetonius, loc. at. 

* * Antony replied to this in his ‘Quid tc mutavit?’ letter, and it can be 
reconstructed accordingly*, sec Suctomus, Aug. 69. 

* Suetonius, Aug. 28. The rest of the letter may be reconstructed in out¬ 
line from Dio t, I and Plutarch, Ant. 55. * Suetonius, Aug. 28. 

* His devotion to Ocavia was caricatured in the atrodous charge chat he 
was merely using her as a pawn in the game; Plutarch, Ant. 53. 
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the Triumvirate if Octavian would do likewise. From now on 
began a campaign of vituperation in which partisans of both sides 
joined, among them Cassius of Parma for Antony and Oppius and 
Messalla for Octavian^; amid such activities the year 33 closed 
and with the last day of December the legal term fixed for the 
second period of the Triumvirate expired*. 

It is especially at this point that we regret the me^reness and 
inexactitude of our sources. Precedents were few, it any, but it 
looks as though both siUTOving members of the Triumvirate (or 
rather the legal-minded among their supporters) could argue with 
some show of justice that the law merely fixed a day up to which 
they could hold their powers and that after that only a formal act 
of alxhcation on their part or a vote of termination by the original 
gran^g body, the Roman People, could end their tenure. Antony 
certainly kept the title and continued to act as triumvir®; Oc¬ 
tavian dropped the title, though whether he made use of his 
powers or not is uncertain. But his tribunician right gave him 
sacrosanedty, he had the advantage of holding Italy, he knew he 
woidd be consul in 31, the position of privants was not likely to 
terrify one who, twelve years ago, in equal certainty of the jus¬ 
tice of his cause, had appealed to force and raised armies on his 
own authority, and he must have been aware that whatever ille- 
e^ties or unconstitutionalities he might commit would be covered 
(if he emerged victorious) by retrospective legislation—as actually 
happened in 29 and 28 b.c. It seems likely therefore that while 
Antony continued to use both the powers and the title of Triumvir 
(for which he had at least an arguable case), Octavian dropped 
both and relied upon other means, and so could write in his Res 
Gestae that he was a member of the Triumvirate for ‘ten con¬ 
secutive years’ and no more. 

The consuls who entered office on 1 January 32 b.c., C. Sosius 
, and Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, were both supporters of Antony, 
and as Octavian had prudently withdrawn from Rome before the 
new year came in*, it looked as though Antony could at last gain 
the hearing of the Senate free and unfettered. But there was a 
difficulty; the consuls did not dare read to the Senate the full 
contents of the despatch they had received from their leader, for 

• As Asiniui PoUio remained neutral (Veil. Pat. u, 86, 3), the speech 
attributed to him by Charbius (p. 100, 20 b), contra maltdicta Antorni, must 
have been a piece of self-defence and not propaganda. 

• For the literature on this controversial question see the BiblioKraohv 

Part I, section n, j. * 

• This is proved both by his coins and by his offer to lay down his powers 

if victonous, after six monthsi Dio 1, 7. * Dio t, 2, 3. ’ 
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they guessed how damaging an effect the reiteration of the gifts 
and titles bestowed upon Cleopatra and her children would have 
upon public feeling in Rome. So they tried different methods: 
Sosius, the more fiery of the two, delivered a harangue in praise 
of Antony and would have made a motion against Octavian 
had not Nonius Balbus interposed the tribunician veto. Octavian 
did not delay his answer long, though he surrounded himself 
with a bodyguard of his friends and soldiers before he took his 
seat in the Senate-house; there he defended his own acts and 
attacked gravely both Antony and Sosius, offering to prove by 
written documents to be produced to the lathers on a fixed day 
the justice of his cause. None dared utter a word in reply and the 
meeting dissolved, but before the fixed day arrived both consuls 
and some four hundred senators had left Rome for the East. 

Antony had made no overt move during 33, but with the return 
of his army from Armenia in November he had finally decided 
upon war. He and Cleopatra wintered at Ephesus (33—2) amid 
strenuous preparations; and on the arrival of the consuls he set up 
a Counter-Senate. He removed many works of art from Asia Minor 
to Alexanefria, and gave Cleopatra the library of Pergamum in 
compensation for the books burnt by Caesar^, but it is doubtful 
if it was ever transferred. The great fleet was mobilized (p. too); 
besides her squadron of warships, she supplied half of the 300 
transports and probably a large force of rowers^. She had under¬ 
taken to pay and feed the army and navy, and she started the 
war-chest with 20,000 talents; this was what she had been working 
for, and she was ready now to throw in everything she possessed. 
Antony called up all the client-kings in his sphere except Polcmo 
and Herod, and took an oath of dlcgiance from them. Polemo 
was left to guard the Armenian frontier; and though Herod came 
to Ephesus Cleopatra would not have him with the army, and at 
her request Antony told him to punish Malchus for withholding 
her rent. He did defeat Malchus after a hard struggle, but was 
nearly baulked of victory by Cleopatra’s general in Cocle-Syria, 
who knew that she only wanted the pair to damage each other. 
But before leaving Ephesus, Herod, who had grasped Antony’s 
situation, tried to take his revenge by telling him that the path to 
success was to kill Cleopatra and annex Egypt^. 

^ See above, vol. ix, p. 671. 

■ Some Egyptian Greeks from Antony’s crews were settled later at 
Nemausus; see C.l.L. xn, p. 382. 

* Josephus, xr [6, 6], 191 seems to put this after Actium; but that 
would be meaiungless, and al^ Herod never saw Antony again after leaving 
Ephesus. Josephus mi^laces several events of this period. 
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This abominable advice was sound, for at Ephesus the radical 
impossibility of Antony’s dual position had become patent: he 
could lead Romans against Romans as a Roman, but not as a 
Hellenistic king, the husband of Cleopatra. There were fierce 
quarrels between some of his Roman supporters, who wanted the 
queen sent back to Egypt and kept out of sight and mind, and 
Cleopatra, who meant to fight in her own war. Antony’s officers 
were of many minds. Some, like Canidius and Turullius, had to 
follow him whatever he did, as they could expect no mercy from 
Octa^an. Some, like Domitius, were ready to fight for him, but 
only if they approved of his policy. Some, like the hardened 
deserters Tidus and Dellius, merely meant to be on the winning 
side at the end. And there were plain honest men who had no 
wish for war at all; they preferred Antony to Octavian, but their 
real allegiance wm to the Roman State. Cleopatra had the hardest 
life* At one moment Antony ordered her back to 
Egypt* but she refused to go; the feeling aroused was shown when 
Camdius, who supp>orted her, said that a woman who was paying 
and feeding the army and had a better head than most of them 
could not be sent away, and was at once told that she had bribed 
him. She strained her influence over Antony to carry her point, 
and she did carry it once for all, but the trouble was only glossed 
over, for the cause remained; Antony did his best by declaring 
that six months after victory he would lay down his powers. In 
April 32 headquarters were transferred to Samos, and she got 
him into g<^ humour again with the usual banquets and amuse¬ 
ments, while the transports were fenying the army across to 
Greece; the whole body of Dionysiac artists were gathered in the 
island, and Antony rewarded them with Priene. In May they 
crossed to Athens, and the city gave Cleopatra the honours once 
given to Octavia. Antony’s supporters in Italy sent him a message 
begging him to send away Cleopatra, but she was strong eno^h 
now to have the messenger turned out. 

Meanwhile in Rome, though the consuls had left, Octavian had 
the advantage of holding the capital; he convened what was left 
of the Senate and read a detailed defence of his position and acts, 
attacking ffiose of Antony (especially the Donations), and con- 
trotog his own campaigns in Dalmatia and Pannonia whh 
the failures of Antony. For the coming war he must be secure 
of two things, money and loyalty, the more so since Antony 
had the support of Egypt’s wealth and boasted that gold could 
win him many friends in Italy. Fresh taxation was imposed 
one-quarter of the annual income from all citizens and a capital 
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levy of onc-cighth on all frccdmen, and a great cflFort was made 
to stir up national feeling. Some thirty years ago Pompey 
had persuaded Naples to pass a resolution urging die recall ot 
Geero from exile and bidding other municipalities follow suiP, 
and now representatives beg^ to move among the more important 
towns and municipalities in Italv, with rumours that Antony was 
drugged and dominated by a foreign sorceress, and suggesting 
that they should pass votes of confidence in Octavian, as leader of 
Italy. The movement slowly gathered impetus, and in May or 
June Antony took a step which alienated sympathy from him; he 
sent Octavia formal letters of divorce. For over two years, despite 
pressure from her brother, she had refused to leave Antony’s 
house; now his messengers expelled her weeping, with the children 
she was mothering, and the sight and act roused in her brother 
such a fury of resentment that he did not hesitate to seize an 
opportunity suddenly placed in his grasp. 

At Antony’s headquarters the divorce of Octavia was taken to 
mean that Cleopatra was irresistible; and Plancus and Titius left 
and went over to Octavian, the first of many desertions. They had 
been trusted followers; they brought not only information about 
plans, but also news that Antony had recently drawn up a will 
(details of which they professed to know), which he had entrusted 
to the keeping of the Vestal Virgins. Octavian thus learnt that 
there #as in Rome a document which would prove authoritatively 
to Italy all he wished to prove but had been unable to do owing 
to Sosius’ withholding of Antony’s official despatch to the Senate. 
The Vestals naturally refused to surrender the will to his request, 
and he seized it by force, risking the indignation which this act 
excited. A first glance convinced him that the will did indeed 
contain what would serve his purpose, and he read it publicly to 
the Senate. Among other clauses it is said to have included a 
declaration that Ptolemy Caesar was the true son of Cleopatra and 
Julius Caesar; but it certainly gave great legacies to Antony’s 
children by Cleopatra, and it directed that he should be buried 
beside her in Alexandria*. 

This last provision roused Rome to fury, for it was taken to 
mean that Antony intended to transfer the capital to Alexandria: 
Im was no longer a Roman, but the tool of the foreign woman. 
There was a fresh outburst against him, much of it pitiful enough: 
he had given Cleopatra a Roman bodyguard (they were in fact 

* CiocTOfpostreJ.inSen. ii, 2 gi in Pisonem,ll, 2 Si^dpreMi/aHe,IS, 39- 

* Dio L, 3, 3-55 Suetonius, Aug. 17; Plutarch, Ant. 55. 
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Galatians)^, he had acted as gymnasiarch in Alexandria (as he had 
done without comment in Athens), he walked by her litter or rode 
with her; the real charge was that he was a traitor to Rome, ready 
to lead strange foes agrinst her, like a second Pyrrhus*. But 
against Cleopatra was launched one of the most terrible outbursts 
of hatred in history; no accusation was too vile to be hurled at her, 
and the charges then made have echoed through the world ever 
since, and have sometimes been naively taken for facts. This ac¬ 
cursed Egyptian was a sorceress who had bewitched Antony with 
drugs, a wanton who had sold herself to his pleasures for power; 
this one and that one had been her paramours; Caesar’s alleged 
son was the bastard of an unknown father. She was a worshipper 
of beast-^ods, a queen of eunuchs as foul as herself, a drunkimi 
and a harlot; later she was to be called a pjoisoner, a traitor and a 
coward. 

Some indeed of these jackal-cries needed the assurance of 
victory before they were voiced at their loudest, but even so the 
effect of the publication of the will was decisive. A vast body of 
hitherto uncertain sympathies now swung round definitely to 
Octavian; by October the discontent, culminating in some 
regions in rioting and arson, that the new taxation had stirred up 
had practically subsided and money began to flow in. In the late 
autumn the whole of Italy, town after town, joined in a solemn 
coniuratioy swearing allegiance to Octavian as its genertl in a 
crusade against the menace of the East, a demonstration of the 
solidarity of that new citizen-body which had been created by the 
wise statesmanship of two generations before, and this oath was 
taken also by the municipdities in the provinces of the West, 
Sicily, Sardinia, Africa, and the Gauls and Spains*. Fortified 
by this public vote Octavian could take the find steps: Antony 
was deprived of his triumviral power and of his right to hold 
, the consulship for 31*, and Octavian himself, as ferial priest 
of the Roman people, before the temple of Bellona went through 
the impressive ritual that accompanied the formal proclamation 
of a iustum helium. But he declared war on Cleopatra alone, not 
on Antony; partly because he had in 36 announced that the Civil 

» Josephu^ Ant. xv [7. 3], 217. 

* For stories about Gonatas and Pyrrhus transferred to Octavian ahd 
Antony sec Tam in J.R.S. xxi, 1931, p. 181. 

* Rej Gestae 25; Suetonius, Aug. 17, 2 docs not imply that the oath was 
taken under compulsion; for literature see the Bibliography, Part 1, section u, j. 

* Unfortimatriy Dio l, 4, 3, ‘*<*1 rfju a\XTjv e^owriav 'iraurav a^i- 
Xorro,’ gives no indication of the means cm;doy^. 
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Wars were at an end, but chiefly because opinion would be solid 
against a foreign enemy. And it corresponded to the facts; it was 
her war. Nor need we doubt that Octavian believed both in the 
mandate given him and in himself. 

During the turn of the year Antony with his fleet and army was 
wintering in Greece, while the fleets of Octavian gathered at 
Brundisium and Tarentum. Though diplomatic interchanges had 
ceased publicity and propaganda continued unabated; the legal 
position of both protagonists was not strong, and no effort that 
might win support could safely be neglected. Charges and counter¬ 
charges now took their final and grossest shape: Antony was 
ridiculed for posing as Dionysus, Octavian for posing as Apollo; 
Octavian was a coward; Antony was a madman and a drunkard, 
a charge which stung him to a personal defence*; he abused 
Octavian’s ancestors, and Octavian abused Cleopatra’s ministers; 
]x>liticai crimes were alleged on both sides, like the Artavasdes 
matter (p. 78); there were the sexual accusations which for 
centuries had been a commonplace of propaganda. Unsavoury in 
itself, this exchange of invective cannot be omitted from the 
history of the peri^ and must even be stressed, because it had a 
definite effect upon historical writing of the next century and a 
half, and through these upon modern works, and it is not too 
much to say that both the conventional portraits—of Antony as a 
drunkSn sot occasionally quitting Cleopatra’s embraces for disas¬ 
trous campaigns, of Octavian as a cowardly runaway, cruel and 
treacherous in his dealings—are due mainly to this propaganda 
and are wholly unreal. But they served their purpose. 

The beginning of the year 31 greatly strengthened Octavian’s 
constitutional position, for he entered upon his third consulship 
(which he was to have shared with Antony), having as his colleague 
M. Valerius Messalla Corvinus. Within a few months everything 
was in readiness: Maecenas was left in charge of Italy and the 
capital, all disturbances in the peninsula had been suppressed, the 
coasts of the Western provinces were protected by naval squad¬ 
rons*, and Cornelius GaJlus was dispatched to guard Africa against 
attack from the East®. As soon as the spring sea was fit for navi¬ 
gation, with fleet and transports and accompanied by a large 
n^imber of senators Octavian crossed the Adriatic. 

^ I'hc funous dt ibrietate nut, published by Antony shortly before Actium 
(Pliny, NJi. xiv, 22). Cf. K. S<x»tt, ‘ Octavian's Propaganda and Antony's 
de sua ebrietate,’ in Class. Phil, xxiv, 1929, p. 133. 

* Dessau 2672 (C.I.L. XI, 623}} a tribune of a legion, ‘praef. orae marit. 
Hispan. dterioris bello Actiensi.’ * Dio u, 5, 6; cf. 9, 1. 
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VI. THE ACTIUM CAMPAIGN* 

Antony’s forces reached the coast of the Ionian Sea, his west¬ 
ern boundary,about September 32. His fleet, which had picked up 
the detachments at Ccphalleniaand Zacynthus, total led eight squad¬ 
rons of the line of 60 ships each (one b^g Cleopatra’s, led by her 
flagship Antonia) with their complements of light scouts, normally 
five to a squadron—over 500 warships; no such fleet had ever yet 
been seen. He had noted the advantage which Octavian had had 
over Sextus in the size and weight of his ships, and had outbuilt 
him; his ships ranged upward to vessels of nine men to the oar, the 
flagship having ten^, while the larger vessels had belts of squared 
timbers bound with iron to prevent ramming; the crews might 
number some 125,000—150,000 men. His land army comprised 
nineteen legions, doubtless the seven of the old army of Macedonia 
and twelve, now very weak, which had been in Media—about 
60,000 to 63,000 men, all Ilians and well-seasoned troops; with 
the light-armed, partly Asiatics, he perhaps had some 70,000- 
75,000 foot, the latter an outside flgtire, and pyerhaps 12,000 horse, 
partly the remnant of his original cavalry and partly supplied by 
the client-kings’. That Cleopatra imdertook to feed an army and 
navy of these dimensions shows that Egypt was still producing 
a large surplus of corn (p. 37); but he had formed food«depdts 
in Greece and elsewhere. Of his remaining eleven legions, four 
under Scarpus were in the Cyrenaica to watch Octavian’s army of 
Africa under Cornelius Callus, and the rest were distributed be¬ 
tween Alexandria, Syria (under Q. Didius), and the Macedonian 
frontier. There was some disaffection in his rear, but of little 
account; Sp>arta under Eurycles, whose father he had executed, 
joined Octavian, as did Lappa and Cydonia in Crete; and during 
the winter Bcrj'tus revolted from Cleopatra*. 

The army wintered on a line extending from Corcyra to 
Methone in Messenia, the largest force occupying the Actian 
peninsula, the southern of the two promontories flanking the 
narrow entrance to the Gulf of Ambraaa, which was well fortified; 

* Sec Map 2, facing p. 23. For the reconstruction of the batdc 1 >f 
Actium here used, and the evidence, sec Tarn, y.R.S. xxi, 1931, p. 173. 

* His legionary coins (Volumc of Plates iv, 198, d, e) give a picture of wh 
vessel, of course much shortened. 

* For the figures see Tam, C/ajj. i^uart. xxn, 1932, p. 75. 

* Change from r^al to dty coinage: U. Kahrstedt, x, 1910, p, 277. 
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Antony’s headquarters were at Patrac, where Cleopatra struck 
coins. The life-ncrvc of the army was the Egyptian corn-ships, 
which rounded Cape Taenarum and came up the Peloponnesian 
coast; their route was guarded by stations at Leucas and elsewhere, 
the most southern being Methone, which was commanded by 
Bogud (vol. tx, p. 703), driven from Mauretania by his brother 
Bocchus in Octavian’s interest. It was a bad position, for it 
surrendered the Via Fignatia and all good land communication 
with Macedonia and the Blast, and was very vulnerable from the 
sea; it gives the impression of being chosen by one whose aim was, 
not to crush his enemy, but to cover Egypt. 

To challenge Octavian for the mastery of the world and then 
stand on the defensive was strange strategy, and Antony has 
naturally been blamed for not invading Italy in the early autumn of 
32, while Octavian still had trouble there. But in fact he had no 
choice; he could not invade Italy, not because the season was late 
or the j>orts guarded, but because he could not go either with or 
without Cleopatra. To take her with him meant that the whole 
peninsula, including his friends, would stand solid against the 
foreign invader; and she would not let him go without her and 
perhaps, through Octavia’s mediation, come to another accommo¬ 
dation with Octavian, at her expense. As he could not go to 
Octavian, he must make Octavian come to him; hence the sui 
render*of the Via Egnatia, while in winter he withdrew from 
Corcyra, leaving free the passage to Dyrrhachium. Octavian, he 
thought, had not the money tor a long war, and must seek a 
decision. 

But if wc understand why Antony surrendered the initiative, 
much of the ensuing campiaign, as given in our secondary sources, 
is incomprehensible. Why did Antony not use his great fleet to 
attack Octavian when crossing.^ Why was that fleet never used at 
all till too late.^ And how came it, when he meant Octavian to 
cross, that Octavian surprised him—if he did surprise him } None 
of these questions can be answered. We might conjecture that his 
position and the quarrels in his camp had paralysed his will; that 
he only wanted to end it somehow, and believed that, given any 
sort of a land battle, his own generalship must prevail; but it 
wj^uld remain conjecture. Even the details are wrong; Turullius’ 
coms^ prove that Antony won some victory after which he was 
hailed Imperator for the fourth time, but it cannot be fitted into the 

* Volume of Plates iv, 198, A. A coin of Scarpus (Grueber, n, p. 583) 
showing a Viaory may refer to the same thing. 
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extant secondary tradition. Till we come to Antony’s final defeat 
on land, no satisfactory account of the campaign is possible. 

Octavian had mobilized 80,000 foot and i2,ocx3 horse, and 
something over 400 ships; the bulk of his fleet was formed by the 
large heavy ships which had defeated Sextus, strengthened like 
Antony’s by belts of timber and equipped with catapults for firing 
Agrippa’s /larpax (see p. 58); his fleet organization is unknown, 
but he perhaps had more Liburnians (light scouts) than the usual 
complement. As he possessed far more men and ships than he 
mobilized, he must have decided that these numt^rs would 
suffice, as they did. The land forces he meant to command him¬ 
self, but the fleet he wisely entrusted to the tried skill of Agrippa. 
Maecenas he left in Rome to manage Italy, but he brought most 
of the Senate with him, except Pollio; Pollio had broken with 
Antony on his marriage to Cleopatra and was living in Italy, but 
he refused to fight against his former friend, and Octavian re¬ 
spected his scruples. Octavian crossed very early in 31, while 
Antony’s army was still in winter-quarters. Agrippa with half the 
fleet attacked the Peloponnese, stormed Methone, Bogud being 
killed, and thus secured a base for his cruisers on the flank of 
Antony’s corn-ships; and under cover of this diversion Octavian 
with the army landed in Epirus, moved southward very fast, tried 
but failed to surprise Antony’s fleet from the land (perhaps 
Antony’s victory comes in here), and seized a position on the high 
ground at Mikalitsi in the northern of the two promontories 
which enclose the Gulf of Ambracia. Perhaps Antony was not 
really surprised—witness Cleopatra’s unconcern at the capture of 
Toryne in Epirus; perhaps his fleet was a bait to draw Octavian 
into a position where he thought he could trap him; but, if so, 
things did not go according to plan. For by the time he had 
collect^ his army in the Actian peninsula Octavian had fortified 
his position and connected it by long walls with the roadstead of 
Comarus, while Agrippa had stormed Leucas and destroyed the 
squadron there; from Leucas and Comarus the fleet could now 
blockade the Ambracian Gulf, so far as galleys could blockade, 
and prevent the entrance of corn-ships. Agrippa subsequently 
took Patrae and Corinth and cut Antony off from the Peloponnese, 

An unsuccessful sortie of part of Antony’s fleet, in which the 
dynast Tarcondimotus was killed, may show that, as a dynast was 
on board, Antony was refusing legionaries to the fleet and de¬ 
pending entirely upon his land operations. He crossed from 
Actium and camped in face of Octavian; then he shipped troops up 
the Ambracian Gulf, sent his cavalry round it, and attempted by a 
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combined attack to close Octavian in and cut off his water-supply, 
the weak point of his position. The attack was defeated by the 
failure of Antony’s cavalry, who formed the northern (outer) 
wing of the encircling force, and two dynasts, Rhocmctalces of 
Thrace and Deiotarus of Paphlagonia, went over to Octavian; 

* I like treason ’ said Octavian to Rhocmetalces when he abused 
Antony, ‘but I don’t like the traitors.’ Antony made an effort to 
recruit more cavalry and led a second attempt in person; Amyntas, 
the man he had made, went over to Octavian with his 2000 
Galatian horse^ and the attempt was completely defeated, i^yn- 
tas and the other dynasts may have objected to the alteration of 
their position under the Donations; but their allegiance was due to 
Rome, not to a party, and they may merely have believed that 
Octavian would be victor. Antony recognized the defeat as 
decisive for the operations on land, and withdrew to Actium. 

Instead of besieging Octavian, he was now virtually besieged. 
The troops and crews who had wintered on the low ground about 
the Gulf had suffered from disease; his press-gangs provided more 
rowers, but that did not help the troops. Rations were short; 
Agrippa had cut him off from Egypt and the Peloponnese, and 
fo^ had to be brought on men’s backs across the mountain paths 
of Aetolia (Plutarch’s grandfather was pressed as a carrier, which 
helps to explain Plutarch’s want of sympathy for Antony), and 
even this resource might fail, as Octavian had sent detachments 
eastward. Officers and dynasts alike were now deserting to 
Octavian, and Antony’s attempt to stop the movement by severity 
—he executed lamblichus of Emesa and a Roman senator—only 
increased it; even Domitius himself, desperately ill, left and went 
to Octavian to die. Dellius followed; and Antony called a council 
of war. Canidius wished to abandon the ships, retire into Mace¬ 
donia, and fight in the open; Cleopatra insisted on using the fleet, 
and Antony agreed; Octavian learnt his decision from deserters. 
Cleopatra was right in theory; but it was much too late. At sea, • 
with about 400 ships left—seven squadrons of the line, some under 
strength—they were on paper still at least as strong as Octavian; 
what came in question was the legions to man them. In those 
civil wars in which no principle is at stake, only personal ambition, 
men easily change sides wholesale; the wars of Alexander’s 
Successors supply many instances, and Antony’s troops had seen 
Lepidus’ legions go over. Antony had been beaten on land, and 
the men, weakened by disease and short rations, disheartened by 

* Horace, Epedt rx, 17-18; Servius on Atn. vi, 612, ‘per quos cst vic- 
toriam consecutus.’ 
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the desertions of officers, and suspicious that they were really 
fighting for Cleopatra, were thinking that it was time to end it. 
Antony knew that all was not well, but believed that the common 
man would always follow him in battle. 

On that coast in summer the wind in the morning normally 
comes in from the sea, but about mid-day shifts to the north-west 
and blows with some force. Antony knew that when he came out 
he would find Octavian’s fleet to seaward of him, and he meant to 
use the wind when it shifted to turn their left and drive them 
southward (down wind) away from their camp; were they broken 
or dispersed, he could starve the camp out. As rowers could not 
pursue far, he took his sails on board, an unusual course. But in 
case the battlemiscarriedhehadasecond plan, probably known only 
to Cleop>atra and Canidius (certainly Octavian knew nothing of it): 
they would break through to Egypt with what ships they could, 
and Canidius would bring the rest of the army back overland. The 
war-chest was accordingly shipped in secret upon some of Cleo¬ 
patra’s transports, which shows that Antony contemplated the 
possibility of not returning to his camp; otherwise he would not 
have risked the money going to the bottom. Probably what 
actually decided the troops was his order to take the sails; this, to 
them, obviously meant flight, and they were not going to Egypt 
to fight for Cleopatra. 

The number of Antony’s ships shows that he shippcdi some 

35,000-40,000 legionaries*, more than half his strength; Octavian 

shipped about the same force, eight legions and five cohorts. 

Ag^PPf commanded Octavian’s fleet, Octavian being on a 

Libumian. After stormy weather it fell calm on September 2nd, 

and Antony’s fleet came out and lay on its oars, waiting for the 

wind to veer; he had six squadrons in line, with Cleopatra’s 

squadron, manned by her own mercenaries and trustworthy, in the 

rear, to stop any preliminary attempts at desertion. He commanded 

the three squadrons of the right, 170 ships, with himself on the 

extreme right to lead the turning movement; he had two squadrons 

on the left and one in the centre, but when the right stretched out 

to turn Agrippa Cleopatra was probably meant to come up into 

the ^p, completing the centre. Well out at sea Agrippa also lay 

on his oars, waiting for the wind; he was on his own left, to 

counter Antony’s move and if possible turn him instead and cift 

him^ off from his camp. When the wind shifted, Antony and 

“6*^PP* r*ced to turn each other and the ends of their two lines 

.. * 20,000 of tradition, like the 170 ships, refers only to the right wing, 

his own conunand. o e* 
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met; here there was fighting, and Antony ultimately lost some 
ten to fifteen ships, while his flagship was grappled; what Ag^ippa 
lost is not recorded. At this point the three squadrons of Antony’s 
centre and left backed water and returned to harbour^; the two 
inner squadrons of his right, unable to follow because of Cleopatra, 
raised their oars and surrendered; and Antony was left with 
nothing but his personal squadron on the extreme right, which 
was engaged, and Cleopatra’s, which was isolated. He signalled 
Cleopatra to carry out their second plan; she hoisted sail and stood 
southward, waiting for him once she was out of enemy reach; 
Agrippa’s right, which may have followed Agrippa, was nowhere 
near her. Antony could not extricate his flagship; he transferred 
himself to the first ship of the line which was free, and with the 
rest of his squadron, some 40 ships, followed Cleopatra. He 
boarded her flagship and sat on the prow with his head in his 
hands, forgetting even her and staring at the sea, but what he saw 
was not the sea but his ships returning to harbour; he knew now 
that all was over, for there was scarcely anyone in the world whom 
he could trust to follow him. From that hour he was a broken man. 

Octavian could hardly realize what had happened, and re¬ 
mained at sea all night; but in the evening he had sent a despatch 
to Maecenas in Rome with the bare facts, and from this Horace 
wrote his ninth Epode, which records the treachery of Antony’s 
fleet. ^<^ext morning however he took over the five surrendered 
squadrons, the ‘300 ships’ of his Memoiri^\ he burnt the larger 
part, as was Roman practice, and used their bronze beaks to 
decorate the monument raised where his camp stood and the 
temple of Divus Julius in Rome; the rest he ultimately stationed at 
Forum Juliense (Fr^jus) as one of the Imp>erial fleets. Canidius 
tried to get the army away, but though it did not surrender for 
seven days it was only negotiating terms; finally Canidius had to 
fly for his life, and went to Antony in Eg^t. 

Octavian was hailed Imperator for the sixth time, and Cicero’s * 
son had the satisfaction of reading to the Senate his letter an¬ 
nouncing Antony’s defeat. Some of Antony’s prominent adherents 
were put to death, but some were spared, including Sosius; his 
corn was distributed to a hung^ Greece, and his legions broken 
up; the veterans from both armies were sent back to Italy and the 

^ Horace, Efodt ix, 19—20; see esperially Bentley adloc. This must be the 
kernel of any reconstruction. Cf. Appian, Btll. Ctv. v, 17, 68-71 on mass 
desertion during this period, which implies some striking instance. 

• Ret Gestae 3 is conclusive that these 300 were warwips, not transports, 
as M. A. Levi has supposed {Ottaviano capoparte, n, p. 258). 
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rest distributed in different places, lest they should mutiny. 
Octavian sent Agrippa to Italy to aid Maecenas, who during the 
campaign had had to deal with a plot bv Lepidus* son, and himself 
went to Athens, where he was initiatea, and thence to Samos; but 
the veterans sent to Italy saw themselves excluded from the 
plunder of Egypt and became so unruly that in January Agrippa 
urgently begged him to return. At ^eat personal risk from 
storms he crossed to Brundisium; he distributed what money he 
had secured or could obtain, and took land for his own troops from 
communities which had favoured Antony, some of the dispossessed 
owners being settled at Dyrrhachium and Philippi, and from other 
communities which became military colonies; but he really tided 
over the trouble by promising to pay both troops and landowners 
in full from the treasure of the Ptolemies, and they agreed to wait. 
He then returned to Asia, with the knowledge that his career and 
perhaps his life depended on securing that treasure. 


VII. ALEXANDRIA 

Though Antony was broken by the catastrophe of Actium, 
Cleopatra was not. She sailed into the harbour of Alexandria with 
head erect and ships garlanded for victory; it gave her the few 
hours she needed, and she seized and executed all who might have 
raised a revolution against her. Antony went to Cyrene, but his 
legions there joined Callus, and he went on to Alexandria. 
Cleopatra began to make plans; they mi^ht sail to Spain, seize the 
silver mines, and play Sertorius; they might found a new realm in 
the Indian seas, b^ond reach of Rome. This was feasible enough, 
and she drew some ships over the isthmus to Hero6npolis; but 
Malchus joyfully attacked and burnt them. She executed Arta- 
vasdes to secure the Median alliance, in case they could defend 
EgypL But every plan dcpiended on Antony’s co-operation, for 
^ she had no thought of abandoning him, and Antony was useless; 
as men had deserted him, he would desert men, and he was living 
alone in a house near the shore, playing Timon the misanthrope. 
The first necessity was to restore him to some sort of sanity, and she 
tried to do this by the only way she knew of, a fresh round of feasts 
and amusements, under the shadow of death. He did return to the 
palace; but as he never attempted to collect his remaining legions 
and hold the enormously strong line of the Nile, which had *so 
often saved Egypt from invasion*, he must have told her that 

^ V’ Octavian 

was not huled Imperator when he entered Alexandria, show that there was no 
‘Alexandrian war.’ 
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defence was impossible; the troops would merely go over, as the 
legions at Cyrcnc had done and as Didius and the Syrian legions 
soon did. One body of men alone remained pathetically loj'al to 
him; some gladiators training at Cyzicus to make sport for him 
after his expected victory started for Egypt to help him, but 
Didius prevented them passing through Syria and they were 
destroyed later by Octavian’s general Messalla. Antony might have 
been ex|>ected to imitate Cato and Brutus and commit suicide; the 
sequel shows that he meant to live while Cleopatra lived, perhaps 
with some vague idea that he might yet be of use to her. 

Cleopatra had to decide whether she would defend Egypt by 
herself; she faced the situation with her usual courage. After her 
two bids for supreme power she was again what she had been at 
the start, a client-queen of Rome. That she must lose her throne, if 
not her life, she knew. But if she fought, her children would fall 
with her, for the result was certain; if however she acted as client- 
kings did act in such circumstances—as Deiotarus had done and 
Herod was doing—and put her crown into Octavian’s hands, 
there was a chance that he might follow Roman custom and give 
it to one of her sons. She made her decision accordingly, and 
when Egypt offered to rise for her she forbade it^, giving as her 
reason that she would not inflict useless suffering on her people; 
it may well be true, though her primary reason was her children. 

In ^he summer of 30 Octavian approached Egypt through 
Syria, while Callus occupied Paraetonium; Antony went to 
Paraetonium, but merely lost his 40 ships. He sent envoys to 
Octavian^, offering to kill himself and spare him trouble if that 
would save Cleopatra; Octavian did not answer. The stories of 
Cleopatra’s attempted treachery to him (what was there to betray ?) 
are all demonstrably untrue*. Following her decision, she sent 
Octavian her sceptre and diadem, asking him to crown one of her 
sons. Officially, he ordered her to disarm. But secretly he assured 
her that she had nothing to fear; for she still had one piece to play, ' 
the treasure of the Ptolemies. On the strength of it he had made 
many promises in Italy both to veterans and landowners; he still 
had to face the claims of his victorious army; if he failed to secure 
the last great accumulation of wealth in the world, army, veterans, 

• * See p. 36, n. 3. 

* We can neither check nor criticize the story that he first asked for his 
life, but it sounds incredible enough; he was no coward. 

■ Analysed, Tarn, J.R.S. xxi, 1931, p. 196. Also they imply an 
’Alexandrian war’ (p. 106, il i). See also, on other lines, F. Blumenthal, 
ff^mer Studien xxxn, 1915, pp. 92-7. 
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and landowners would all turn on him in earnest. Cleopatra had 
built herself a mausoleum, not yet completed, near the temple of 
Isis; as Octavian approached, she shut herself up in the upper 
room with her two women, Iras and Charmion, while in the lower 
part was stored the treasure, gold and jewels, ivory and spices, 
heaped round with inflammable matter; should he refuse the 
crown to one of her sons, she could light a royal pyre and bring 
him to ruin. 

On July 31 his advance cavalry reached the suburbs. Antony 
could not die without one fight; he fell on them and scattered 
them. But that night a sound was heard in the city not made by 
man, interpreted as the god Dionysus leaving Antony^; and when 
next day he drew out his forces, his cavalry and Cleopatra’s ships 
{i.e. her mercenaries) went over to Octavian, and Antony, re¬ 
turning to the city, heard that Cleopatra was already dead. That 
was all he had waited for, and he stabbed himself, but did not die 
at once; then he heard that she lived, and begged to be taken to 
her. With much effort the three women drew him in at the upper 
window of the mausoleum, and Cleopatra mourned him as 
Briseis had mourned Patroclus, tearing her face and breasts with 
her hands*; and he died, as he would have wished to die, in her 
arms. That same day, the first of the month afterwards called in 
commemoration by his name, August, Octavian entered Alex¬ 
andria. He was not hailed Imperator by his troops, as he rtitcred 
without resistance; but it was publicly recorded in the Fasti that on 
that day he saved Rome from the most terrible danger, that is, 
from Cleopatra*. He at once sent his friend Proculeius with orders 
to take her alive. She spoke with Proculeius through a grating 
and named her terms, the crown for one of her sons; but he saw 
the window and returned next day with Callus, and while Callus 
held her in talk at the grating he and others climbed in at the win¬ 
dow; she tried to stab herself, but was seized, disarmed, and 
carried off to the palace, and Octavian was safe at last; he had the 
treasure. When it was taken to Rome, the standard rate of 

^ H. J. Rose, Atmali of Archtol. and Antkrop. xi, p. 15, treats this merely 
as Octavian’s propaganda, to slay Antony’s god-head. But gods usually left 
a dty before it fell; so TTQy{Aeneid n, 351), Atheiu (vol. vii, p. 708), and 
Jeniwcm (Josephus, Bril. Jud. vi [v, 3], 299; Tadtus, Iliit. v, 13). • 

• Iliad XIX, 284. It was sometimes done in Greece; Plutarch, Solon 12, 5 
and 21, 4; Ludan, irtpl irevdow 16. Cf. Arneidxn, bob. 

* C.l.L. I*, Fasti Fratrsm Arvalium p. 214 and Fasti Asmtrrsu p. 244, 
under August 1: q.e.d. (quod co die) Imp. Caes. rem public tristiss. periculo 
liberavit. He was only at war with Cleopatra. 
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interest at once dropped from 12 to 4 per cent., and Octavian was 
easily able to satisfy all claims of the army and the veterans and 
pay for all the land he took, though all prices doubled, and, after 
executing many public works, still distribute a large surplus in 
bonuses to the people. 

He allowed Cleopatra to bury Antony, and he only put to death 
four men: Turullius and Cassius of Parma, Caesar’s murderers; 
Ovinius a senator, manager of Cleopatra’s wool-mill; and Cani- 
dius. But he killed the two boys, the young Antony as his 
father’s designated successor, and Ptolemy Caesar (whom his 
mother had tried to send to the Indian sea for safety) because of 
his name and parentage^; the world must not hold two Caesars. 
It was the final brutality of a brutal age, and he meant it to be 
final; if the world was to have peace, he had to make an end of all 
who might yet trouble it. But there was still Cleopatra. Doubt¬ 
less Rome expected her death, but he seemingly objected to 
killing a woman, or even to being thought accessory to her suicide; 
when on her removal to the palace she began starving herself he 
stopped her by threatening to kill her children. Yet she must 
die, both for what she had done and because she knew too much; 
Cleopatra on some Aegean rock writing her Alemoirs might have 
been awkward for the future Augustus. His problem was to in¬ 
duce her to kill herself in such a way that he co^d not be blamed*. 
Had ht really meant to preserve her for his triumph he would have 
given her a Roman gaoler, with trustworthy women never quitting 
her; instead, she was left in the palace with her own people in 
charge of his freedman Epaphro^tus, who knew his wishes; if 
necessary, a freedman could always be disavowed and executed, 
as Antigonus I had executed the women he employed to murder 
another Cleopatra (vol. vi, p. 494). 

Cleopatra, her first impulsive attempts at suicide having failed, 
desired now before dying to be sure that there was no chance of 
the crown for one of her sons—why had Octavian neither killed 
nor imprisoned her? Octavian knew her motive through Procu- 
leius; he knew too, as did everyone, that she had declared that she 
would never be led in his triumph; she was not going to be shamed 
before the Roman mob, like her sister Arsinoe. On these facts he 
cquld work. Which of them sought the interview between them is 
immaterial; it was necessary to both. It was more than the meeting 
of two great antagonists; two civilizations, soon to be fused, stood 
face to face in theu* persons. What passed was never known but to 

^ That they had been declared of age was not the cause of their deaths. 

* See E. Groag, Kite xiv, 1914, pp. 61 sqq. 
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their two selves; our accounts are merely rhetorical exercises*. 
But Octavian could only say what, if it became known, would not 
inculpate him, and the sequel shows something of what hap¬ 
pened. He told her that he meant to annex Egypt, which removed 
her last reason for living; and he gave her some vague assurances 
which he knew that she would see through and would conclude 
that she was to be led in his triumph. Still she did not die, for she 
wished to die in one particular way; Octavian became impatient, 
and word reached her, as from a friend, that in three days time 
he would take her to Italy. Then she asked his leave to make a 
libation at Antony’s tomb; and over the tomb she prayed—many 
must have heard—that, as they had not been divided in life, so 
they might not be divided in death. It was not acting; they could 
not have done and suffered together what they had done and 
suffered without her having some feeling for him; perhaps she did 
love him dead whom she had never loved living. One of her 
people used the occasion to arrange for the asp^, and a peasant 
brought it to the palace in a basket of figs*. If the story we have be 
true—if no snake was seen after her death and yet Octavian at once 
sent the snake-charmers called Psylli to suck the poison from the 
wound—then he knew beforehand of the sending of the asp; but 
he would hardly have given himself away so glaringly, and doubt¬ 
less the story of the Psylli is untrue. On receiving the snake, 
Cleopatra wrote him a letter, asking to be buried beside Antony; 
and Epaphroditus, with the palace slaves at command, quitted his 
post and took the letter himself, the final proof that Octavian 
intended her to have her opportunity. 

Of the manner of her death no doubt should now exist, for it is 
known why she used an asp*; the creature deified whom it struck, 
for it was the divine minister of the Sun-god, which raised its 

^ The story that she made love to him was invented, on well-known lines, 
to ^orify his continence; see Tam, op. at, p. 197. 

* The tradition remembered this; tie virij illustrihus, 86. 

* The story that she had snakes in the palace belongs to the shameful 
invention (see Spiegelberg, next note), originating in an anonymous Roman 
poem, Carmen de hello Actiaco (see Bibhography), that she tried them on 
slaves to ascertain what was an easy death, i.e. that she was a coward, the 
accusation which moved Horace to ^leak out (Odrr, i, 37, 21-end). The 
basis of the ttory may be that criminals in Alexandria were sometimes execufed 
by snake-bite: Galen nv, 237, Kohn; G. Lumbroso, Aegyttus as, p. 46. 

* W.Spiegdbcrg,S/h:i.</.B<9f.y/>fl^/. I925,n,nr. l,pp.3-6. Hiscxplana- 
rion is unaffected by E. Herrmann’s criticism, Phil. IVoth. 1931, col. i too. 
Conceivably the broken papyrus P.S.l. vti, 760 referred to such ‘divine 
deaths.’ 
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head on the crown of Egypt to guard the line of Re from harm. 
Once she was alone she arrayed herself in her royal robes and put 
the asp to her breast; the Sun-god had saved his daughter from 
being shamed by her enemies and had taken her to himself. With 
her died her two women; of how many queens is it written that 
their handmaids disdained to survive them.^ So Octavian’s men 
found them when they broke in: Cleopatra dead on her couch of 
gold, with Iras dead at her feet, and Charmion, half-dead and 
trembling, trying to adjust the di^em upon her head. One of the 
men burst out ‘Is this well done, Charmion.?’ ‘Aye,’said she, 

‘ ’tis very well.’ 

The ancient world had little pity for the fallen; and it had little 
for Cleopatra. The hatred which Romans felt for her can be read 
at large in their literature; but through that literature there runs 
tTO another feeling, publicly recorded in the Fasd, and if Octa¬ 
vian’s propaganda directed the hate, it did not create the fear. 
Grant all her crimes and her faults; grant that she sometimes fought 
her warfare with weapons other than those used by men; neverthe¬ 
less it w-as the victors themselves who, against their will, raised 
the monument which still witnesses to the greatness in her. For 
Rome, who had never condescended to fear any nation or people, 
did in her time fear two human beings; one was Hannibal, and 
the other was a woman. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE TRIUMPH OF OCTAVIAN 

I. OCTAVIAN IN THE EAST 

C LEOPATRA died late in August* 30 b.c.; she was 39 years 
old, and had reigned 22 years. Octavian granted her last 
wish and buried her beside Antony; their tomb is covered by the 
modern city and will never be disturbed. Before it Octavian set 
up statues of her brave handmaids, whose names became a pro¬ 
verb for faithfulness unto death. Octavia took her three chilaren 
and brought them up with her own; the little Sun and Moon 
walked in Octavian’s triumph. The boys are not heard of again, 
though legend made one of them the ancestor of Zenobia, but the 
girl was married to Juba II of Mauretania; she made a little 
Alexandria on the Moroccan coast, but with the murder of her 
son Ptolemy by Gaius the known line of the Ptolemies ended. 
Antony’s memory was formally obliterated; his name was ex¬ 
punged from the Fasti (though Augustus restored it later), his 
statues were overthrown, the decrees of honour passed for Hm by 
Greek cities were destroyed; the Senate passed a decree mat the 
names Marcus and Antonius should not again be conjoined, 
though it soon became a dead letter. A village in Lydia continued 
to honour his memory*, and a tribe bearing his name remained at 
Prusias on the Hypius*, and perhaps at Ephesus*; otherwise the East 
retained little trace of him, except for Polemon, who afterwards 
married his granddaughter Pythodoris and named their elder son, 
the future priest-king of Olba, Marcus Antonius Polemo®, and 

* See U. Wilckcn, Griichische Ottraka, i, 787 tqq.’, B. P. GrcnfHl and 
A. Hunt on P. Oxy. xu, 1453; V. Gardthausen, Berl. Phil. /fVA. 1910, 
col. 615. The day cannot be iuted. 

■ I.G.R.R. IV, 1375- 

* G. Perrot aiid £. Guillaume, Explorattm architlogique it la Galaiie, etc, 
pp. 29 no. 20, 32 no. 22. 

* S.E G. IV, 535 * i* •* ’AKrwriav^v on the stone, 'hprjf. AcXr. uii, 
113 - 

• G. F. Hill, Sum. Chram. 1899, p. 181; Sir W. Ramsay, Hasthtgt' Diet, 
tf tkt Bihlt, u, 1899, p. 86 (tndqxndently). This identification decides, as 
against H. Dessau, Eth. Ep. ix, 1913. p. 691, that Pythodoris wat Antony's 
granddaughter, as hlomnuen suppos^ 
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their daughter, who married Cotys of Thrace, Antonia Tijphacna. 
But we may perhaps recall, as a problem in heredity, that from him 
and the gentle Octavia were descended the emperors Gaius and 
Nero. 

Octavian set up many monuments of Actium. He ascribed his 
success to Apollo of Actium, whose temple he enlarged; the local 
Actian festival was made quinquennial and equal in honour to the 
Olympian, as the Alexandrian Ptolemaieia had been; and to 
Apollo he dedicated his unique ‘ten-ship trophy,’ a ship from each 
of the classes of Antony’s fleet, headed by his flagship. Near 
where his own camp had stood he founded Nicopolis, a Greek city 
into which he synoccized most of the cities of Acarnania and 
Epirus, including Pyrrhus’ capital Ambracia, thus degraded to a 
village by the defeat of the second Pyrrhus. His coins show that 
he consciously posed as the counterpart of the great Antigonids, 
who had vanquished the great Ptolemies, Cleopatra’s ancestors, 
as he had vanquished her—Demetrius who had defeated Ptolemy I 
at Salamis, and especially Antigonus Gonatas, who had slain 
Rome’s enemy Pyrrhus and had humbled Ptolemy II at Cos. 
His coin^ showing Neptune with one foot on the globe recalls 
Demetrius’ Poseidon, while Nicopolis was a copy ot Demetrius’ 
unique synoecism of all Magnesia into Demetrias; more important 
are the coins* which show on a ship’s prow a copy of the Victory of 
Samotfirace, the statue set up by Antigonus Gonatas to commemo¬ 
rate Cos*, while his ten-ship trophy was the nearest he could get 
to Gonatas’ dedication of his flagship Isthmia to Apollo, since at 
Actium he had had no flagship himself. This attitude soon ob¬ 
scured the truth about Actium, for if it were another Cos it must 
be a great battle, and a great battle it became; the overthrow of the 
queen who had restored the empire of Ptolemy II must be no less 
glorious than had been the defeat of her prototype*. 

From Egypt Octavian travelled back through Syria and Asia , 
Minor, and restored to the cities of Asia most of the works of art 
carried off by Antony. Before returning to Italy he had to settle 
the matter of Antony’s client-kings, and the settlement he now 
made may be treated as a whole, without distinguishing what was 


^ Volume of Plates iv, 198,/. • Volume of Plates iv, 198,7. 

F. Studniezka, J.D.A.l. xxxvin-ix, 1923-+, p. 125; W. W. Tam, 
Vol. vti, p. 714, and HtUmistic Ch/ilisation, and ed. p. 285; B. Ashmole, 
Vol. vn, pp. 675 s(fq., and Vol. of Plates iii, p. 126. H. Thiersch, in Pro 
Samethrake, Wien S. B. 212, Abh. 1, 1930, pp. 21 tqq.^ took the same view, 
but has now altered it; Gift. Nachr. 1931, p. 337. 

* See further on this paragraph, Tarn, J.R.S. xxi, 1931, pp. 179 tqq- 
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II. WARS IN THE WEST AND THE BALKANS* 

While men’s eyes had been fixed upon the East and what 
was happening there, the western half of the Elmpire had 
been under the guidance of Maecenas; thanks to his tact and 
vigilance the administration went smoothly, and such an affair as 
the conspiracy of young Lepidus (p. io6^ was easily suppressed. 
Some minor wars were necessary upon distant frontiers: in spite 
of Agrippa’s campaigns in 39 Gaul was not yet completely settled 
in north and west, so Nonius Gallus had to punish an outbreak 
of the Treveri, while C. Carrinas put down the Morini and drove 
back the Suebi who had crossed the Rhine^: in 28 b.c. the Aqui- 
tanian tribes revolted and apparently invaded the old Provincia, 
and Messalla Corvinus won successes in this western region that 
earned him a triumph’. Britain was left unmolested, for Octavian 
had more serious problems to deal with, though rumours were 
abroad that in time he would renew and complete the enterprise of 
Caesar (p. 793). In Spain the beginning of the Provincial Era 
in 38 B.c. may have recorded the hope of peace, but within ten 
years there was a revolt of the north-western tribes, Cantabri, 
Vaccaei and Astures. These were crushed by the efficient 
Statilius Taurus, and from Spain too C. Calvisius Sabinus and 
Sextus Appuleius made good their claim to triumphs in 28 hnd 27. 
Thus Rome saw a succession of such spectacles, for in addition to 
Carrinas and Sabinus L. Autronius triumphed in 28 from Africa, 
and Messalla celebrated his triumph in the following year. The 
proceeds of the spoils were used on great public works, both 
on buildings and the repairing of roads (p. 133). Yet few of these 
campaigns can have roused more than passing interest in a Rome 
that was busied with greater issues; one, however, demands longer 
notice, not only on account of the importance of the operations 
for the defence of the North-Eastern frontier, but also because 
of its political consequences in Rome itself. 

* The only condnuous source of value for this period is Dio Li- t m 
Velleius Paterculus, Strabo, the Res Gestae and Suetonius’ jfugustus con¬ 
tribute occadonal items. 

• Possibly Gallus was acting as subordinate to the senior Carrir6si 
E. Ritterling, Fasti ties rSm. Deutschland, p. 4 (note by E. Groag). 

■ Appian, Bell. Civ. iv, 38, 162: Tibullus i, 7, 3-12, ii, i, 33; possibly 
the addition (mendoned by Strabo iv, 177) of fourteen tribes between the 
Loire and the Garonne to the territory of Aquitania took place at this dmc; 
see J. P. Postgate in Class. Rev. xvu, 1903, p. 112. * 
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When Octavian in 30 b.c. entered upon his fourth consulship 
he had as his colleague M. Licinius Crassus, who temper^ by 
prudence the ancient Republican tradition of his family: originally 
attached to Sextus Pompeius, he had joined Antony after Naulo- 
chus, and then deserted him to serve Octavian before Actium was 
fought*. He was undoubtedly a capable commander, and in the 
summer of 30 he was dispatched with an army of at least four 
legions to Macedonia, a province that badly needed a general. 
Its northern boundaries were always exposed to attack, and though 
the threat of a united Dacia had faded away (p. 84), there still 
remained the possibility of raids by the various petty Thracian 
and Getic chieftains; graver still was the threat from a migrating 
Gallic tribe, the Bastarnae, who some thirty years back had 
appeared in the region of the lower Danube and had inflicted near 
Istros a serious defeat (involving the loss of some Roman eagles) 
upon the unlucky C. Antonius*. The province oflFered obvious 
opportunities to an ambitious governor which Crassus was not 
slow to seize: so long as the Bastarnae crossed the Danube merely 
to harry Mocsi, Triballi or Dardani, barbarian might kill bar¬ 
barian, but when their masses broke over the Haemus range and 
attacked the Denthelete Thracians ^in the valley of the Upper 
Struma), whose blind King Sitas was an ally of the Roman People, 
he had justification for interference. Early in 29 he drove ^em 
out of sitas’ territory towards the north-west and then—taking a 
leaf out of Caesar’s diaries—when they sent him an emlwssy he 
made it drunk and so succeeded in entrapping the main Ix^y 
near the river Cebrus*. A fearful slaughter followed, in which 
Crassus had the distinction of killing the Bastarnian king, Deldo, 
with his own hand. Helped by a Getic chieftain, Roles, he next 
stormed a strong place occupied by some fugitive Bastarnae; the 
remainder of the year was spent in savage fighting against various 
tribes of the Moesi and in repelling attacks from Thracians who 
were supposed to be friendly. Enough had been done for the 
year, and he disposed his troops in winter-quarters: Octavian, 

^ Dio u, 4, 3; 23-27; these last five chapters are the nuin source for the 
history of these campaigns. For modern work see A. von Prcmerstcin, Die 
Jnfdnge der Prnmx Meesiens, in Jahreihefte, i, 1898, Bciblatt, col. 158, and 

V. 1 * 4 rvan, Getica, pp. 85-90. 

* Dio xxxnn, 10, 3; u, 26, 5. 

• Dio LI, 23, 5 and 24, l (reading and The 

river Cebrus is prc^bly to be identified with the Bulgarian Tzibritza, which 
flows into the Danube at Cibar, not far east of Lorn Palanka; for another 
view sec Plrvan, op. at. p. 87, note 2. 
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perhaps in the late spring at Corinth, bestowed upon Roles the 
title of socius et amicus \ the Senate awarded Crassus the honour 
of a triumph, and dries such as Athens offered him thanks and 
dedications*. In the next year he displayed as great activity: he 
drove back fresh bands of the Bastarnae who ventured to attack 
Sitas and his Dentheletae, routed the tribes of the Macdi and 
Serdi in the north-west, overran nearljr all Thrace, helped Roles 
to counter the attack of a Geric chief, Dapyx, capturing finally 
the fort to which he had fled for refuge, and, advancing farther 
north into the realm of a chieftain Zyraxes, he fell on a strong 
place called Genucla; the fall of this brought with it the recovery 
of the standards that C. Antonius had lost*. Finally he turned 
westward and broke the power of the remnants of the Moesi. 

The Triumphal Fasti record the celebration of a triumph by 
Crassus on July 4, 27 b.c. ‘ex Thracia et Geteis.’ He had shown 
great energy and rapidity and done much to restore the prestige 
of the Roman name. In two years he had repulsed the Bastarnae, 
broken the power of the Getae, and taught the wild tribes of the 
North-West that Rome would pimish those who attacked her 
allies. Though the boundaries or Macedonia were not advanced 
and though a province of Moesia was not to be created for some 
years yet (p. 367 sq^ the frontiers were protected by various client- 
kingdoms, such as those of Sitas and Roles, and Crassus had 
increased the power of the kingdom of the Odrysian ThraCians by 
giving it charge of the holy place of Dionysus, which had formerly 
belonged to the rival tribe of the Bessi: the Greek dries of the 
Black Sea, now that the dreaded Geric power was humbled, 
would look to the Romans or their allies as protectors. Crassus 
had every reason to be satisfied with his achievements and the 
triumph that he daimed and obtained was well deserved. But 
his request for another and a rarer honour met with a different 
fate; to understand why this was we must retrace our steps and 
see what had been happening in Rome since the year 30. 

^ Dessau 8810. Octavian probably received his seventh acclamation as 
Imperator now {C.l.L. vi, 78^. 

* Dio u. 26, 5. The ract that Antonius had lost his standards near 
Istros, and that Crassus passed the cave Ceiris (in the region of the modem 
Gura Dobro^i) before reaching Genucla, shows It was a river fort in che 
Northern D^rudja: P&rvan, ep. cit. p. 89. The recovery of these standards 
is ignored in the Rtt Gtrtat. 
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III. THE FIRST CITIZEN 

On January i, 29 b.c., Octavian entered on his fifth consulship 
at his winter-quarters in Samos, where he was completing his 
re-organization of the £ast; that done, he set out for home. He 
passed through Corinth, and landed in early summer at Bruni^- 
sium; ill-health compelled him to rest for some days in C^pMia, 
and at Atella Virgil recited the Georgies to him. Arrived in Rome 
he was at length able to celebrate—on August 13> *4 * 5 — 

amid all the pomp and pageantry that the mind of Rome could 
devise, a triple triumph for Illyricum, Actium and Egypt. 

‘at Caesar, triplid invectus Romana triumpho 
mocnia, dis It^is votum immortalc sacrabat, 
nuxima ter centum lotam dclubra per urbem. 
lacritia ludisque viae plausuquc fremebant} 
omnibus in templis matrum chorus, omnibus arac; 
ante aras terram caesi stravere iuvend. 

r sedens niveo candentis limine Phoebi 
a rcoc^osdt populorum aptatoue superbis 
postibus; inccdunt victae longo ordine gentes, 
quam variae linguis, habitu tarn vestis et armis^.’ 

A few days later came the solemn dedication of the temple of 
Divus Julius and the opening of the Curia Julia, The treasures of 
Egyp^ and the spioils of war were used, in accordance with tra¬ 
dition, upon great public works, which were carried out during 
the ensuing years in the capital and in Italy: the Via Flaminia 
was reconditioned as far as Ariminum, eighty-two temples were 
rebuilt*, and on the Palatine the white marble temple of Apollo, 
Octavian’s giurdian deity, with its adjoining libraries for Greek 
and Latin books, could be hurried to completion and was dedicated 
on October 9, 28 b.c. Apart from the adornment of Rome 
Octavian was able to put his enormous riches to even more 
popular uses: towards his triumph the thir^-five tribes of the city . 
had offered him a thousand pounds of gold each as aurum coro- 
Horium (a usage which had apparently begun with the triumph 
of L. Antonius in 41)*; Octavian not only refused to take it, but 

‘ Virgil, JfM. vin, 71+-723. 

* Res Gestae 20. Dio un, 2, 5 adds that he encouraged the descendants 
(?f the original builders to carry out restoration} doubtless Octavian helped 
them materially, just as he had helped Domitius Calvinus (p. 89). 

• Dio XLvm, 4, 6 records the offer to L. Antonius: it was an extension 
of the custom whereby, when a general triumphed, the communities of his 
province were expected to present him with gold crowns, and Octavian set 
his face against such an innovation. 
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distributed a handsome donative to the people, and during this 
and the following year lavished g^amcs and shows and made a 
fourfold distribution of corn. He paid in full all debts that he 
owed, and forgave all arrears of taxation; a year later all evidence 
for such arrears was publicly destroyed. Money was plentiful, 
interest dropped to one-third of the usual rate, impoverished 
Senators were helped by generous presents, and those who had 
formerly supported Antony were reassured by Octavian's declara¬ 
tion that all incriminating correspondence had been biu-nt: 
confidence began slowly to return to a world shaken by twenty 
years of dvil war. 

Among the many tasks facing the victor one had already been 
taken in hand, the reduction of the immense number of legions— 
some sixty—of which he had become master. In the years im¬ 
mediately following 30 B.c. over one hundred thousand veterans, 
with full bounties paid, were disbanded and either sent to older 
foundations or settled in new colonies, both in Italy and the 
provinces. The sites were selected with care: thus some veterans 
of Antony were settled at Bononia, a town of which he had been 
patron and which remained loyal to his memory^; Carthage, 
which had suffered at the hands of Lepidus, was repeopled; 
twenty-eight colonies in Italy owed their existence to Octavian, 
and in the provinces such towns as Acci Gemella in Spain, 
Parium in Mysia, Antioch by Pisidia and Berytus in Syrfa also 
received veterans as settlers. And these were only the first few of 
a carefully planned scheme, whereby not only were the claims of 
the soldiers met but mountainous and wilder regions, such as 
Western Spain or Pisidia, could be guarded and held in check*. 
Fair payment, as after Naulochus, for the land required was made 
to the municipalities concerned; the total cost of the settlement 
over a long period of years ran into hundreds of millions of 
sesterces*. Those soldiers who were retained in service—certainly 
not more than twenty-eight* legions—received gratuities after 
Octavian’s triumph and were employed upon works of public 
utility, such as cleansing and deepening the canals in Egypt or 
making levees and embankments to curb the turbulent course of 
the Adige near Elste*. 

* Suetonius, Aug. 17, 2; Pliny, M//. xxxiii, 83. * 

Artidcs in P.IV., t.v. Colonlat (E. Komemann) and Legia 
(r~ Ritteriing), for a foil list of places settled and discussion of doubtful points. 

s ^ p. 221. 

C.I.L. y, 2603, as completed by AW. degli Scavi, xii, 1915, p. 137 and 
p. 141. 
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But disbindment was comparatively simple, mnted the p>olitic 
vision of Octavian: it was a question of time and money only, and 
he now had plenty of both. Far more complicated was the problem 
of his future position in the State; his victory, like that of Sulla 
or Caesar before him, had effectively placed ^e State within his 
control, and the honours and privileges that Senate and people 
crowded upon him at the slightest provocation had placed him on 
an eminence over-topping even theirs. We may agree with Dio 
that there is no need to dwell upon the decreeing of triumphal 
arches, images, games and holidays, but two honours of greater 
significance, belonging to the year 30, must be noticed here. The 
Senate enacted that m future priests and people should offer 
prayers for the saviour of the State and that libations should be 
poured to him at all banquets, an act that set him apart from other 
men^, and the tribuniaan sacrosanctity granted him six years 
previously, and which he had had b«towed upon Livia and 
Octavia (p. 64), was now transformed into something more 
positive. Octavian was given a power and competence equal to 
the tribunes in auxilii latio (and presumably in coercitio and inter- 
cessio), and indeed more than equal, since his auxilii latio was 
extended to one mile beyond the city boundary and he received 
some form of appellate jurisdiction*. The full possibilities and 
significance of this tribunicia potestas were only to become apparent 
later (ste further below, p. 139 jy.); here we need only admire the 
sure instinct that Octavian displayed in this new constitutional 
expedient. The tribunician board had been the only body to 
offer effective opposition to Caesar; as early as 44 Octavian may 
have sought to oe elected tribune (p. 11), and as late as 32 it was 
the veto of Nonius Balbus that saved him from the attack of the 
Antonian consuls; now at one stroke he placed himself at the 
head, as it were, of the tribunes and beyond their reach®, and also 
established the principle that the powers of an office could be 
separated from the title and conferred uf>on a person not holding 
that office, just as two years later censorial power was conferred 
on two men who were not censors. 

On January i, 29 b.c. the Senate confirmed all Octavian’s acta^ 

^ Dio u, 19, 6 and 7: cf. C.I.L. iv, 5285. 

•* Dio, loc. cit. ‘The Senate voted tov Kalaapa njv rt e^ovaiav riju 
T&v Bii filou e')^€tv. itol rot? iirifiovpivots airror uai ivrbi 

Tov iretptjpiov xal e^tt fiej^pi^ oyBoov r/ftnrraSiov dpvvtiv, 6 ptiBttd T&y 
hripap^avvrtap i(rjy, eKKXtfrov re Stxd^efP xrX.’ 

• In 29 he prevented a tribune elect, Q. Starilius, from proceeding to 
office, by what means we are not told, Dio m, 42, 3. 
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and a few weeks later the news of the successful negotiations with 
Parthia produced a fresh crop of decrees: the temple of Janus was 
to be closed and the long-neglected ceremony of the Augurium 
Salutis revived. The meaning of these resolutions was unmistak¬ 
able. Octavian had saved the Roman State, hence the dedication 
to him by Senate and People in this year of an arch re pubuca 
coNSERVATA^: his final victory had put an end to all wars at home 
and abroad, an end which was symbolized by the closing of Janus; 
lastly, Octavian was himself an augur so that it was fitting that 
the college of augurs should ordain prayers for salvation for the 
State in me year in which its saviour returned to Italy*. There were 
not lacking other marks of his pre-eminence: the Senate voted that 
his name should be included in the litany of the Salii, the consul 
Valerius Potitus offered public sacrifices and vows on his behalf— 
a thing unprecedented—and at the triumph in August the magis¬ 
trates and officials instead of guiding the triumphator into the aty, 
as heretofore, followed behind his chariot. The pracnomen of 
Imperator which Octavian (originally perhaps in answer to Sextus 
Pompeius’ arrogation of the praenomen Magnus to himself) had 
been employing unofficially for some ten years he now assumed 
officially*; at the request of the Senate he was empowered not 
only to add as many members as he pleased to the priestly colleges, 
but also (under a I>ex Saenia late in 30 b.c.) to create at his 
own choice new patrician families—for the ranks of thtfsc had 
been terribly thinned by years of civil war and proscriptions— 
and so aid in keeping alive the ceremonies and ntes upon which 
the well-being of Rome depended. 

Yet this accumulation of honours, which might have glutted 
the vanity of a Pompey, was a danger-signal to the more sober 
mind of Octavian, for he could not but remember that it was up 
this same dizzy path that Caesar had been led, to fall more fatally. 
However absolute his power—and it was no untruth when he 

^ Dessau 81. 

• Sec especially J. Gag6 in Mil. ttarch. et ifhiit. xlvii, 1930, p. 138. 
On the Augurium Salutis see Dessau 9337, and G. Costa in Bull. Arch. 
Cm. xxxviu. 1910, p. 118; R. Cagnat in C. R. Ac. Inter. 1911, p. 49, 
and F. Blumenthal in Htmus, xux, 1914, p. 246. 

* +•> 3- 7 earliest evidence for use of this praenomen is pro¬ 
vided by coins of Agrippa in Gaul, c. 39/38 (Volume of Plates iv, 198, i, /): 
the entry m the Capitoline Triumph^ Fasd (fi.I.L. P, i, p. 50), which 

Octavum in 40, is subsequent to the foundation of the 
nnapaic and not so tmstworthy; cf. L. Ganter, Die Provinziaiver- 
V’ ^ If^iener Studien, xxv, I903, 

p. 288 and A. Rosenberg in P.ff'., t.v. Imperator^ ctds. 1144x7^. 
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claimed later that the State had been in his hand—it was essential 
to its continuance that he should not shock Republican tradition 
or sentiment; there must be nothing to point to a second Ides of 
March. On the contrary, all appearances indicated a gradual 
return to stability and the customary forms of government. In 
the year 28 he entered upon his sixth consulship, with the faithful 
Agrippa as his colleague; for the first time in twenty years two 
consuls held office together in the capital for the full twelve 
months, and Octavian shared the twenty-four lictors that ac¬ 
companied him with his colleague so tbat each possessed the 
traditional twelve; at the end of his term of office he could take 
the customarj’ oaffi that he had preserved the laws, a claim that 
was echoed by coins of the year with the l^end libertatis p. r. 
viNDEX. With Agrippa he held a census of the whole people (a 
ceremony neglected since 70 B.C.), and carried out a revision of 
the list of the Senate, which had been swollen to an unwieldy 
number; it was now purged of its less worthy members, reduced 
from a body of 1000 to some 800, and Octavian himself was 
enrolled as Princeps Senatus.* 

Yet while a return to constitutional correctness was fore¬ 
shadowed by these proceedings there were signs of innovation. 
When Octavian and Agrippa carried out the census they had not 
been elected censors, nor did they act by virtue of any piower 
origii&lly inherent in the consulship; they received something 
new, a special grant of censoria potestas ^—that is the conferment 
of the powers of the censorship upon piersons not holding the 
office—and this development of the conception of poustas was 
soon to be put to important uses. And whereas formerly the lectio 
Senatus had alwap preceded the holding of a census, on this 
occasion it was pierformed while the census was already in progress. 
And though Octavian was nominally consul, coupled with a 
colleague of equal authority, the honours and privileges heaped 
upon him and the enormous prestige that he enjoyed proclaimed 
him something far higher than the ordinary Republican magis¬ 
trate. The pracnomen of Imperator was a perpetual reminder of 
the victories he had won, his tenure of the augurate and other 

^ In the previous year Octavian (perhaps through a Senatus consultum), in 
irdcr to secure full attendances, forbade Senators to leave Italy without his 
permission; Dio ui, 42, 6. 

• The statement of Dio ui, 42, that Octavian was censor with Agrippa is 
contradiaed by an entry in the Fasti of Venusia (Dessau 6123), ‘censoria 
potcst(ate) lustrum fecer(unt),’ upon which see Mommsen, Ret Gestae*, 
pp. 36-38. 
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priesthoods pointed to him as upholder and honourer of the old 
Roman religion, and the inclusion of his name in the Salian litany 
suggested something more than mortal. Like Romulus he had 
been favoured by the sight of twelve vultures when taking his 
first auspices, like Romidus he had chosen and created patrician 
families, the very stars that presided over his birth—so it began 
to be rumoured—^were the same as those that had heralded 
Romulus’ greatness^; he was the heaven-sent restorer and second 
founder of Rome. *Qjns populo Romano obtulit hunc divinum 
adulescentem deus?’ Though he was nominally a consul and no 
more, in reality the State was his to remould as he wished. 

^ The need for some remoulding was obvious from the tragical 
history of the past hundred years. For such a task Octavian had 
the advantage of a prestige greater than all his predecessors save 
only Caesar, and unlike Caesar he had now no active opposition 
to fear. Civil war and proscription had decimated the older 
Optimate families, the rest of Italy yearned for peace and stability, 
it mattered little under what name. But that was the negative siae 
merely: no man can win and retain supreme power in a nation by 
the simple slaughtering of all opponents; he must be able to con¬ 
vince a majority of supporters that he has something definite and 
acceptable to offer them. This is what Octavian had done. Though 
his adoption by Caesar linked him to the noblest and oldest 
families in Rome, he had none of the narrowness that ntarred 
many a Roman aristocrat. By birth, upbringing and sentiment 
he WM Italian, and had appealed to the deepest instincts and 
traditions of the population of Italy, which had stood steadfast for 
Caesar; that had brought him first the co-operation and fidelity of 
a band of able and devoted friends, and finally the overwhelming 
response of the coniuratio totius Italiae. But the very success of his 
appeal and the conscious sentiment it had aroused fettered him 
^ and circumscribed the area of political conceptions in which he 
could move; powerful though he might be he could not impose 
his will except in so far as his will interpreted the desires of the 
Italian prople. In consequence it might be not unfairly urged 
against him that he was compelled to adopt a programme that was 
too definitely ‘Western’ in its outlook, and which placed Italy and 
things Italian too much in the centre of the stage. , 

* On the ru^ stars of Romulus and Octavian sec Anton, de sidtribus 
Angustt Mahmt quat contmtnda videanhtr, Halle Programm, l86i: A. 
Bouche-Lt^cro^, VAttrolopt grecqut, p. 368: A. E. Housman, ManUiut, 

Augustus, Ttbertus, Capricemus and Ldbra, in Class. Suart. vu, 1012. 
p. 109. ^ • V j. 
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For the time being, however, he had made no public decision as 
to the future form of the government, content with holding the 
consulship yearly and with the prestige and piowers he possessed. 
How long this might have continued cannot be said, but an 
incident arising out of the victorious campaigns of Crassus almost 
certainly forcra him to declare himself and accelerated a settle¬ 
ment. For his prowess in killing the Bastarnian king Deldo 
Crassus had claimed the right to deposit spolia opima in the temple 
of Juppiter Feretrius on the Capitol, the restoration of which had 
been b^un by Octavian in 32 B.c. It was an honour that tradition 
granted to three Romans only, Romulus, A. Cornelius Cossus and 
M. Claudius Marcellus, the hero of Clastidium, for though an 
ordinary soldier might be awarded spolia opima for killing an 
enemy leader the privilege of dedicating the spoils in the temple 
of Feretrius had been by custom reserved for those generals who 
were fighting under their own auspices. But the awkwardness for 
Octavian of such a claim at such a moment needs no underlining; 
the new Romulus could ill afford to have a rival in military glory. 
To the objection, however, that the victory had been gained, not 
under Crassus’ auspices but under Octavian’s, Crassus was able 
to find an answer in the precedent of Cossus, who according to 
accepted tradition had been simply a tribunus militum and no inde¬ 
pendent commander when he was granted the privilege. It was 
therefore fortunate for Octavian that during the restoration of the 
temple of Feretrius, the actual spoils dedicated by Cossus were 
discovered, together with an inscription showing that at the time 
he was consul and not tribunus militum, and this new evidence 
was enough to bar Crassus’ claim*. Though he was allowed to 
celebrate a well-merited triumph on July 4, 27 B.c., the title of 
Imperator was withheld*; in the ensuing years his services were no 
longer required. 

But this occurrence and the negotiations in connection with it 
revealed clearly that some form of settlement was pressing, and 
that it was essential that in any such settlement the legions and 

^ The account given here is based on the article by H. Dessau, Uvius und 
Augustus, in Hermes, xu, 1906, p. 148, who first saw the conneaion 
between Livy iv, 19 and the claims of Crassus. But it would be rash to draw 
the inference that Octavian either forged or misinterpreted the evidence 
which came to light so luckily for him; on this point sec above, Vol. vii, 

p. SOTSf. 

■ The fact that Crassus is called ainoKparmp (= imperator), in Dessau 
8810, is merely proof of Athenian goodwill, and cannot be urged against 
Dio u, 25, 2. 
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their commanders (or the greater part of them) should be under 
the acknowledged control of Octavian. In the next year, 27 b.c., 
he was to be consul for the seventh time, with Agrippa again as 
his colleague; there is some slight evidence that the work of reform 
had already been b^tm and that laws encouraging marriage and 
penalizing celibaev, fore-runners in fact of his later social legis¬ 
lation, were passed in this year, only to meet with such opposition 
that they had to be rescinded*. But their date and content, if 
indeed diey happened, cannot be determined with any certainty, 
whereas Dio does record for us an important decree that met 
with universal favour: 'since Octavian had given many illegal and 
unjust orders during the strife of the civil wars, and especially 
during the triumvirate with Antony and Lepidus, he anniiUed all 
these in one edict, 6xing his sixth consulship as ^e limit of their 
validity’ (tin, 2, 5). Details of this comprehensive measure are 
unfortunately lacking; it is possible that some grants already made 
had to be iterated in order to secure their validity*, and we can 
safely infer that all disabilities attaching to the children of the 
proscribed and similar inequities were removed. But its general 
intent and effect cannot be doubtful; it was a fresh step towards 
that restoration of constitutional government that Octavian had 
promised after the victory at Naulochus. In sixteen years he had 
avenged his father's death and attained to more than his honours, 
he had surmounted all opposition and made himself master* of the 
Mediterranean world. If he was to bring lasting peace, if he was 
to be called (as he longed to be called) ‘the creator of the best 
constitution,’ he must attack soon a problem that had baffled 
Sulla and Caesar. The wars were over; the period of constructive 
statesmanship could begin. 

‘ ?.y 6 n,Dit Ehtgesetze des yfuguttm,^. The matter is, however, 

very doubtful. See below, p. 441, n. z 

■ C./.£.x,8o38(=Bruns/(>i»/«’,8o):VcspasianconfiniistotheVanadni 
in Northern Corsica ‘beneficia tributa vobisab divo Augusto post septimum 
consulatum.* Recently discovered e\’idcnce reveals that a Lex Munada 
Aemilia of 42 ii,c. had authorized the Triumvirs to grant not only cidzen- 
ahip but exempdon from taxadon (see Roussel, loc. at. pp. 34, 45), and these 
grants presumably held good. 
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THE PRINCEPS 


I. THE RESTORATION OF THE REPUBLIC 


T he stage was now set for the culminating act of the drama, 
to which the measures described in the closing pages of the 
previous chapter had been designed to lead. The coins of the 
year 28 had as their legend ubertatis p. r. vindex, and gestures 
such as the cancellation of the illegal acts of the Triumvirate, 
which were declared to have validity only until the close of the 
year, seemed to illustrate the motto. The ^nate, purged of its less 
worthy elements by the /ecfio carried out by Augustus and Agrippa, 
had been made once more fit to play its proper part in the con¬ 
stitution ; and it has been shown (p. 125 jy.) that circumstances made 
it necessary for Octavian to clarify and define his position without 
further delay. This he did in January, 27 b.c. 

Dio tells us that before taking the decisive step he prepared his 
more intimate associates for what was to come. He goes further, 
and represents him as seeking the advice of Agrippa and Maecenas, 
into whose mouths he puts speeches which form a strange contrast. 
The rhetorical artifice by which two alternative jxilicies are clothed 
in the forms of oratory was a familiar one, not unknown to Dio^: 
but what is remarkable is that while Agrippa, taking the side of 
democracy, gives a rehash of the familiar commonplaces of Greek 
political writing, the speech attributed to Maecenas is a detailed 
study of the institutions of the Principate as they had developed 
by Dio’s own time, and embodying some ideas which had not even 
then found concrete form. As such it is well worthy of close study; 
but it need not concern us here. Nor can we regard as historical 
the speech which Dio* puts into the mouth of Octavian himself 


Note. The principal source of evidence for this and the two following 
chapters is the Res Gestae of Augustus himself Velleius Paterculus, who 
wrote under Tiberius, contributes some details of importance, and the life 
oP Augustus by Suetonius is useful in parts. The only continuous narrative 
is that of Dio, who doubtless used the work of Livy (which went down to 
9 B.c.) and other good sources; but bis statements on constitutional matters 
arc often lacking in precision. The evidence of inscriptions is often of value, 
especially with r^ard to the Imperial Administration. 

* Sec Schwartz in P.ff'. s.v. Casaus Dio, col. 1719. 
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when he presented himself before the Senate at the opening of his 
seventh consulship and declared his intention of laying down the 
supreme power. That he should have claimed—not once but 
twice—that while Caesar had refused the monarchy oflfered him, 
he himself had laid aside that which had been conferred on him 
and so ‘transcended the deeds of man,' is foreign to all that we 
know of his sober and dignified style. But we need not doubt 
the mixed feelings with which those of the senators who were not 
in the secret heard Octavian’s announcement, whether they be¬ 
lieved it sincere or not, and that even while his speech was being 
read, cries of protest were heard begging him to retain his supreme 
power, so that thus the way was prepared for a settlement which 
had the appiearance of being forced upon a reluctant ruler. 

Octavian had placed at the free disposal of the Senate and 
people all the provinces which were being administered by his 
subordinates*^; and he now consented to undertake the adminis¬ 
tration of a certain definite group—an arrangement for which, of 
course, there were many precedents in the period following Sulla’s 
dictatorship. In 55 b.c. the greater part of the Roman dominions 
had been parcelled out into three great military commands—the 
Northern Command (the Gauls) under Caesar, the Western 
Command (Spain) under Pompey, and the Eastern Command 
(Syria) under Crassus®; and the effect of the act of January 27 b.c. 
was to concentrate these (together with Egypt) in the nands of 
Octavian and therewith to confer upon him the command of 
almost the whole of the Roman army. This vast provincia he was 
to hold for a period of ten years, and the Senate’s allocation was 
no doubt confirmed by a lex, such as those to which Caesar and 
Pomp>ey had owed their exceptional positions’. It is true that he 
continued to hold the consulship in Rome, while governing the 
several provinciae committed to him by means of his suboreSnate 
legati: but this was not without precedent, for Pompey had been 
in the same piosition in 52 b.c.^: and the personal inspections (and 
military operations) which he carried out m Blast and West showed 
that he regarded his special commission as one which entailed the 
duty of direct supervision when such seemed to be called for. And 
it was a Commission derived from the Senate and People of Rome. 

In this sense he described the act of settlement in the following 
terms in the summary of his Res Gestae (34) completed just before 

* ‘ Redditaque est omnis populo provinda nostro* Ovid, Fait, i, 589. 

* Vol. IX, p. 617. 

* Dio expliddy says (tm, 12, l) rijv ^yefioviav rovrtft T^dsry rrar irapa 

'ftpovaia<t tow rt irutov ifitffauoaaTo. * Vol. ix, p. 626. 
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his death and preserved to us in the ‘Monument of Ancyra^.’ 

‘ In my sixth and seventh consulships, when I had put an end to 
the civil wars, having acquired supreme power over the Empire 
by universal consent, I transferred the Republic from my own 
authority to the free disposal of the Senate and People of Rome.’ 

In the entry in the Fasti Praenestini (which, as is known, were 
compiled by Verrius Flaccus, and are therefore specially authori¬ 
tative) concerning the honours voted to Octavian by the Senate, 
the ground is given in the words ‘quod rem publicam populo 
Romano rcstituit,’ and the phrase is e^oed in the Laudatio Turiae 
in the words ‘ pacato orbe terrarunt, restituta republics.’ Writing 
in the next reign, Velleius Paterculus waxes eloc|uent over the 
restoration of constitutional forms and closes with the words 
‘ prisca ilia et antiqua rei publicae forma revocau*.' We may take 
it, therefore, that Octavian was determined that there should be 
nothing in the constitution as remodelled by him—by a process 
which we have still to trace—^which should prevent a Roman of 
the Romans, such as he himself was, from continuing to describe 
it by the simple but pregnant designation hallowed by the tra¬ 
dition of centuries— res publica. In an Edict®, which it is un¬ 
fortunately impossible to date precisely, he wrote: ‘ Ita mihi 
salvam ac sospitem rem publicam sistere in sua sede liceat atque 
eius rei fructum percipere quern peto, ut optimi status auctor 
dicar tt moriens ut feram mecum spem, mansura in vestigio suo 
fundamenta rei publicae quae iecero.’ The words might have 
been spoken by the most fervent upholder of the^ gr^t Re¬ 
publican tradition; and it has been pointed out with justice that 
they contain echoes of the language of Cicero himself'*. 

Nor did Octavian accept any title inconsistent with his position 
as the chief citizen of a free State. The evidence of the C^endars 
seems to show that while the ‘ restoration of the Republic’ and the 
reassignment of the provinces took place on January 13> it was 
not until three days later that the Senate decreed that as a re- • 
compensc for his self-denying act various honours should be 
granted to him. The door-posts of his house were decked with 
laurel; a wreath of oak-leaves—the corona civica bestowed on a 

‘ See Appendix on Sources (p. 87017.). Various theories have been put 
forward regarding the dates at which its se\*cral pom'ons were compose^ but 
these need not concern us. That the chapter from which the quotation in the 
text is taken belongs to an early draft seems to the present writer a mtuitous 
assumption. * n, 89, 4. • Suetonius, Jug. 28. 

* See A. Oltramare, ‘La r&iction deironienne et les debuts du prindpat,’ in 
Jlrv, its it. lat. 1932, p. 5®- 
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soldier who saved his comrade’s life in battle—-was placed above 
the door in token that he had preserved ^e lives of his fellow- 
citizens (oh cives serva/oSy as the coins ^ve it), and a golden shield 
was set up in the Senate-house with an inscription commemorating 
his ‘valour, clemency, justice and piety*’; and atove all, he was 
given the name by which he was to be known in brief by suc¬ 
ceeding generations—^A ugustus*. Sulla had assumed the title of 
‘the Fortunate’; Pompey was to all Romans the Great ; it was 
left for Octavian to discover an epithet which raised him in some 
degree above ordinary human standards. Dio puts this in so many 
words—‘as being something more than human* ; and it has been 
noted that in the early books of Livy, which were compo^d, as 
it would seem, in the years following the settlement, the adjective 
dkgustus is several times contrasted with humanus. ^ But it had 
other connotations. Suetonius tells us that a suggestion was con¬ 
sidered and rejected, that he should take the name of Romulus in 
token that he was the second founder of the city; but Romulus 
had been a king, and that Octavian was deterrnined never to be^— 
to the Romans. But the adjective augustus did in fact link him 
with the founder; for Romulus (optimus augur ^ as Cicero calls him) 
had established Rome augusto augurio, as Ennius put it in a line 
which must have been in many mouths; Octavian, on first taking 
the auspices in 43 b . c ., had been vouchsafed the sign of the Twelve 
Vultures which had accompanied the first auspices of Romulus; 
he was himself an augur and learned in the disciplina auguraliSy 
and had in 29 b.c. edebrated the Augurium Salutii^ a ceremony 
which, like the closing of the temple of Janus, only took place in 
time of profound peace; and the surname which he chose was thus 
appropriate to one whose rule wras consecrated by the expressed 
will of the Gods of Rome*. The proposal was made in the Senate 
by L. Munatius Plancus, one of the senior ex-consuls, whose 
career earned for him the epithet ‘morbo traditor’®, but who was 
now an unwavering adherent of the new regime. By a further 

» Rjs Gestat 34; C.I.L. ix, 5811 •, sec VeJume of Plates ly, 198, see 
E. Kornemann in Klio, xv, 1918, p. 214; A. v. Domaszewski in Abh. zur 
rSm. Religion, pp. 111 sqq. 

* In Ae Rn Gestae (34) Augustus explicitly says; ‘Senatus consulto 
Augustus appcllatus sum’: but Velleius writes (u, 91. i) ‘Pland sententia 
consensus senatus populique Romani‘j and Dio (liii, 16, 6) has to toC 
Avyovarov Xoofia nai irapa ffovXfjft KoX Tapi ToS hijfiov tTtffero. 

* Lin, 16, 8, Ka'i TKtlbv Tt f) icari avOpvTOW fSv. 

* Ovid elaborates the theme in fast, i, 607 sqq. 

* Veil Pat. u, 83, I. 
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resolution the name of the month Sextilis was changed to Augustus, 
just as Quintilis had given place to Julius*. 

But ‘Augustus’ was a name, not a title, and its bearer was 
careful to assume no official style indicating that he held any 
exceptional office. In the Res Gestae (34)> after recording the 
‘restoration of the Republic,’ Augustus (as we must henceforth 
call him) writes as follows: ’ post id tempus auctoritate* omnibus 
praestiti, piotestatis autem nihilo amplius habui quam ceteri qui 
mihi quoque in magistratu conlegae fuerunt.’ And in another 
passage (6) he lays stress on the fact that he refused to accept any 
office inconsistent with the mores maiorum (irapa ra irarpia iBrj). 
The significance of the term auctoritas^ was plain to a Ronian 
reader. It meant that Augustus’ decisions in matters of policy 
carried greater weight than those of any other perMn or organ 
of State, although they might not take a legally binding form. 
Under the Republic a resolution of the ^nate was termed 
auctoritas, until the legal step had been taken which made it a 
consultum\ and if this step was barred by a tribunician veto, the 
resolution was entered on the minutes of the Senate and exerted 
such influence as the considered opinion of so eminent an assembly 
could command. This influence Augustus possessed in a supreme 
degree: and it mattered little that his magisterial power (po/ei/oj) 
was shared with others. 

It i»true that his statement hardly covers the facts. Who, it 
may be asked, were the ‘colleagues’ with whom, according to the 
fundamental principle of the Roman constitution, he was on equal 
terms ? His wllow-consuls, no doubt, were formally his equals as 
the supreme magistrates of Rome; but, as we shall see, he soon 
relinquished that high office. He spealM in the Res Gestae (6) of 
‘colleagues’ in the tribunicia potestas\ but this can hardly be called 
a ‘magistracy’ in the historical sense of that term. As for the 
holders of the imperium, we shall see how he was in course of time 
granted powers which enabled him to override their decisions. 
We have here one of those disingenuous touches by which 
Augustus endeavoured to picture himself as no more than the first 

* Livy, Epit. 134. The text is given by Macrobius {Sat. i, 12, 35). 
Among the grounch arc ‘cum... Acg)-ptus noc mensc in potestat^ Populi 
RAmani redacta sit’. Augustus may have deferred formal rcco^idon of the 
change until, as pontife* maximus, he regulated intercalation in 8 b.c. 
(Suetonius,31 i Dio lv,6,6; Censorinus,<fe</ie nat. zi). Cf. p.483, n.2. 

* The Ancyra copy has a^ubfuxTt, the Latin being missing. * Auctoritate’ 
is restored from the Antioch copy (sec p. 870). 

> Cf. R. Heinze in Hermti, LX, 1925, pp. 356 sqq. 
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citizen of a free community. And so he chose for himself no title 
expressive of an exceptional office, but preferred to describe him¬ 
self by the term princeps, which we find three times in the Res 
GesraeK The expression principes dvisatis, ‘leading men in the 
State,’ was familiar to Roman ears;* and in the closing decades of 
the Republican era the singular form had been applied to emi¬ 
nent statesmen. In 49 b.c. Balbus wrote to Cicero that Caesar 
wished for nothing more than to live without fear ‘principe 
Pompeio*’; three years later Cicero uses princeps as a matter of 
course with reference to Caesar: ‘scito non modo me...sed ne 
ipsum quidem principem scire quid futurum sitA’ It is therefore 
easy to sec why Augustus chose this significant appellation; there 
is no need to suppose that he derived it from the political writings 
of Cicero (it is far from certain that it was used in the De 
RepubHed), and the notion that it was an abbreviation of the title 
princeps senatus — which of course Augustus was, as he tells us 
himself, for forty years — has nothing to commend it. 

Was there then a restoration of the Republic? Some modern 
writers have taken Augustus’ statements at their face value. 
Ferrero speaks of the ‘Republic of Augustus.’ Eduard Meyer 
believed that there was a genuine restoration of senatorial rule: 
Mommsen, who coined the term ‘dyarchy’ to describe the new 
constitution, devoted a section of his work to ‘the sovereign Senate 
of the Principatc.’ Hirschfeld® believed that Augustus \»as only 
gradually driven, against his will and after the failure of his earlier 
experiments, to take the burden of government upon his shoulders. 
Mittcis* (with a closer approximation to fact) says that the prin¬ 
ciple of Augustus’ rule was ‘not so much to do away with the 
constitution^ forms of the Republic as to supplement and support 
them by the addition thereto of an Im{>erial Administration.’ But 
one thing is certain: he was resolved never to let slip the reins 
of power: as Dessau says, ‘there never was a dyarchy and it was 
never intended that there should be’.’ 

• R*t Gestae 13; 30; 32; princeps noster is translated by mefuiv 

in the senatus censultum of the fifth Cjrrcne inscription, dated 4 B.c. 107), 
and the derivatives prbuipalis and principatus were soon cstabli^ed in 
literature (Veil. Pat u, 124, 2, 3). 

• Cf. e.g. Cicero, II in Ferr. m, 90, 210. , 

■ Cicero, ad Att. vui, 9, 4. < Cicero, ad font, rx, 17, 3. 

• Die iaiserlichen Ferwaltungsbeamten, p. 470. 

• RSnusches Prrvatreckt, p. 352. 

^ Geschichte d. rim. Kaiserzeit, I, 39, n. I. 
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II. THE WORKING OF THE SYSTEM AND THE 
RE-SETTLEMENT 

Augustus proceeded without delay to execute the commission 
entrusted to him by Senate and people, but before taking up his 
command in the provinces assigneu to him he took a measure 
which showed his care for the well-being of Italy. The great trunk 
roads had fallen into disrepair during the civil wars, and Augustus 
took steps to recondition them. He himself assumed responsi¬ 
bility for the Via Flaminia, the Great North Road from Rome to 
Ariminum, and we possess in an incomplete form the insenption 
on the arch erected in his honour at the latter city*. It recoras the 
dedication of the monument to Augustus by the ^nate and People 
of Rome on the ground that the Via Flaminia and the other most 
freejuented roads of Italy had been put into condition ‘by his 
initiative and at his charges.’ Nor was Augustus alone active in 
the good work: the repair of the other roads was entrusted to 
those senators who hau recently celebrated triumphs®, and some 
milestones of the Via Latina® bear the name of C. Calvisius 
Sabinus, who triumphed in 28 b.c. ‘ex Hispania’ (p. 116). The 
cxpiense was defrayed from the spoils of war. 

In t^e latter part of the year Augustus set out for Gaul, accom¬ 
panied (in all probability) by his stepson Tiberius and his nephew 
M. Claudius Marcellus, the son of Octavia by her first marriage 
with the consul of 50 b.c. Tiberius reached ^e age of fifteen in 
November, Marcellus was probably slightly older, and both boys 
had ridden beside Octavian in the triumph of 29 b.c. The conduct 
of affairs in Rome was left in the hands of Agrippa, who was 
succeeded as consul on i Jan., 26 b.c. by T. Statilius Taurus, 
one of Augustus' most loyal and efficient helpers*, who had been 
rewarded for the construction of an amphitheatre in 30 b.c. by 
the conferment of the right to ‘commend,’ i.e. to designate for 
appointment, one member of the college of praetors. 

We arc not here concerned with the measures taken by Augustus 
in the frontier provinces of the West; it is not in fact certain which 
of the administrative arrangements made in Gaul belong to this 
date. We are told that Augustus contemplated an expedition 
to Britain, but this may be no more than an inference from the 

* Dessau 81. * Suetonius, Aug. 30; cf. Dio uu, 22, 2. 

* Dessau 88g. 

* Velleius Paterculus (u, 127, i) places him second only to Agrippa- 
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courtly phrases of Horace (see p. 793 )* 

compelled by a serious rising in North-Western Spain to proceed 
thither in person, reaching Tarraco in time to celebrate his entry 
on his eighth consulship^. 

For the events of 26 b.c. our authorities are inadequate. To this 
year belongs the fall of Cornelius Callus, the first to occupy the 
high post of the Prefect of Egypt. Both in his language and in 
his acts he had failed to observe the respect due to Augustus: he 
had set up statues of himself in all parts of Egypt and inscrib^ the 
record of his exploits on the pyramids, and we possess a trilingual 
inscription set up by him at Philae* in which he speaks grandi¬ 
loquently of his achievements in suppressing a revolt of the 
Thebaid in fifteen days, conquering five cities and carrying his 
arms to a point ‘never reached by the Roman People or the Kings 
of Egypt.’ Augustus revoked his appointment and forbade him 
to set f<x)t in his house or in the provinces which he controlled; 
and informations (the nature of which is not stated) were laid 
against him by one Valerius Largus and others. What followed is 
not made clear by Dio’s statement that the Senate unanimously 
voted ‘that he should be condemned in the courts, deprived of 
his estate and exiled*.’ Callus was driven to suicide, and no trial 
took place: nor can we accept the view that the Senate acted as 
a High Court of Justice in virtue of the Settlement of 27 b.c. It 
showed its subservience to the new ruler by voting that Callus’ 
estate should pass to the Empieror and that sacrifices of thanks¬ 
giving should be offered. Augustus, we are told by Suetonius, 
expressed his sorrow at the thought that ‘he was the only man in 
Rome to whom it was not permitted to set limits to his displeasure 
with his friends*.’ 

Finally, the chronicle of Jerome notes under the same year the 
appointment of M. Valerius Messalla Corvinus to the post of 
praefectus urH, which he resigned, according to Tacitus®, after a 
few days ‘ quasi nescius exercendi ’: the chronicler tells us that he 
held it for six days and laid it down as being an ‘ unconstitutional ’ 
office. Messalla, one of the foremost representatives of the old 
patriciate, who had fought for the Republic at Philippi, but had 

* See below, p. 343. * Dessau 8995. See below, p. 241. 

» uu, 23, 7. ' 

* Dio (uu, 24, 4) also assigns to this year the aedileship of Egnatius 
Rufiis, whose alleged conspiracy and execution took place in 19 B.t; but 
though Gardthausen, JugustMt, u, p. 481, n. 11, accepts this dating, it 
cannot be reconciled with the story as told by Velleius (see below, p. 136). 

» Jhh. Tl, II. 
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rallied to the Triumvirs, and had become one of Augustus’ most 
loyal adherents, may well have felt that the creation of tliis office 
marked a departure from the ancient Republican tradition, and 
recalled the eight praefecti whom Caesar had appointed to dis¬ 
charge the duties of the Republican magistrates in 45 b.c. (vol. ix, 
p. 694). Not until he set out for his second exp^ition to the 
western provinces did Augustus repeat the experiment. 

In 25 B.C., after the campaign in Northern Spain had been—as 
Augustus believed—brought to a successful conclusion, and a 
rebellion of the Salassi in the Western Alps had been crushed by 
A. Terentius Varro Murena, the temple of Janus was closed, and 
Augustus once more looked forward to an era of peace. He was, 
however, prevented from returning to Rome by illness. No doubt 
he contemplated the possibility iJhat his life would not be pro¬ 
longed, and it was now that he took the first step towards the 
establishment of a dynastic succession, though not a word was 
said to indicate that such thoughts were in his mind. He had no 
son, and the succession could therefore only be secured through 
the marriage of his daughter Julia, whose mother Scribonia he 
had divorced immediawy after the child’s birth (p. 56)* She 
was now fourteen years of age, and was given in marriage to her 
cousin Marcellus, who had returned from Spain and assumed the 
toga virilis. Agrippa presided at the ceremony.^ 

At fhe close of the year Augustus set out on his return to Rome; 
on January i the Senate confirmed his acta by oath; and a little 
later, on receiving the news that he proposed to distribute a largess 
of 400 sesterces per head to the Roman People, but would not 
publish the edict without the approval of the Senate, that body 
voted him, according to Dio*, a general dispensation from the 
laws. It is impossible to believe that this is to be taken literally 
as placing the princeps above the law. The doctrine princeps 
legibui solutus est^ belongs to a much later date; Au^stus 
himself obtained a special dispensation from the marriage Taws*; 
and it is implied in the /ex de imperio Fespasiani* that he was only 
exempted from certain specific enactments. 

Honours were now voted to Marcellus which indicated the 
future for which Augustus destined him. The Senate gave him a 
s^t inter praetorios and reckoned him as a quaestorius for the 
purpose of proceeding to higher magistracies, so that he could be 

* uu, 28, 2. 

* Dig. I, 3, 31 (Ulpian; the reference is probably only to the Lex Julia 
and the Lex Papia Poppaca). 

» Dio LVi, 32, I. * See below, p. 140. 
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elected aedile for 23 b.c.^ It was also resolved that he might 
become a candidate for the consulship ten years before the normal 
age. At the same time Tiberius received permission to stand for 
office five years before the legal date, and he was in consequence 
elected quaestor for the following year. 

The year 23 b.c. was a critical one in the history of the Prin- 
cipatc, and the absence of any reliable narrative makes it difficult 
for us to trace the course of events with certainty. Dio* records 
under the following year a conspiracy against the life of Augustus, 
the ringleaders of which were A. Terentius Varro Murena and 
Fannius Caepio: we learn from Velleius*and Suetonius* that they 
were condemned by the quaeitio maieslatis, Tiberius being the 
prosecutor. But, according to the Capitoline Fasti, Murena was 
consul with Augxistus in 23 b.c. and died while holding this office, 
while other lists replace his name by that of his successor, Cn. 
Calpurnius Piso, a lifelong upholder of the Republican tradition, 
whom Augustus persuaded with difficulty to accept the consul¬ 
ship*. In view of this evidence we must rdect Dio’s chron¬ 
ology and place the conspiracy in 23 b.c.* Of Caepio we know 
scarcely anything: Murena (who has been mentioneci above as the 
conqueror of the Salassi) was the brother-in-law of Maecenas, who 
incurred the displeasure of Augustus by communicating state 
secrets to his wife. The conspirators did not stand their trial and 
were condemned in absence: and it was enacted that in such cases 
the votes of the jurors should be cast openly. 

Augustus was now stricken down by a serious illness and looked 
death in the face. He summoned the magistrates and senators’ 
to his presence and, having addressed them on affairs of State, 
handed to his fellow-consul, Piso, a rationarium imperii giving 
details of the military and financial piositions. At the same time 
he handed his signet-ring to Agrippa. It was generally thought 
that he would designate the young Marcellus as his heir and 
successor, but these expectations were disappointed, and the 
silence of the Res Gestae^ in which (21) he is only called gener (as in 

* These honoun recall those conferred upon Octavian in 4.3 B.C., but he 
was given ‘consularem locum.. .sententiae ferendae* according to his own 
verson {Res Gestae 1). 


u, 91, 2. 


* Tib. 8. 
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‘ Tacitus, Jim. u, 43. 

• It Mows that we must also assign to 23 B.C the trial of M. Primus, 
governor of Macedonia, for maiestas on account of his having made war 
c though Wo (uv, 3, 2) records it under 22 ■.e 

M Suetonius, Aug. 28; Dio (uii, 30, l) mentions ‘the prindpol senators 
and knights. 
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his epitaph in the Mausoleum^) makes it certain that he did not 
adopt his son-in-law. 

But the end was not yet. The cold-water treatment of the Greek 
physician Antonius Musa brought Augustus back to life and 
health, and in the course of the summer measures were taken 
which profoundly modified the Settlement of 27 b.c. On July r, 
at the celebration of the Latin games, Augustus resigned the 
consulship which he had held since 31 b.c., and his place was 
filled by L. Sesdus Quirinalis. The choice was remarkable, for 
Sesdus (the son of the Sesdus defended by Cicero in 56 b.c.) was 
(like Piso) a staunch Republican, proscribed in 43 B.c. but 
amnesded, who never ceased to honour the memory of Brutus, 
under whom he had served in the civil wars: and the fact that 
Horace (who had fought by his side) dedicated an Ode (1, 4) to 
him and placed it immediately after those of which Maecenas, 
Augustus and V^irgil formed the subjects, confirms the significance 
of his appointment. With both consuls adherents of the old regime 
the Republic seemed indeed to be restored. 

But matters could not rest here. Augustus retained, it is true, 
the great provincia which had been voted to him in 27 b.c.; but 
he held his impertum no longer as consul but pro consult. Step 
were therefore at once taken which compensated him for his 
abdication of the chief magistracy by restoring to him all that was 
necessafy for his purposes of the power which belonged to that 
office. He was now no more than a proconsul, though his provincia 
embraced the whole group of frontier provinces, and therefore 
only the equal of other governors of the same rank; and like all 
holders of the imperium other than the city magistrates, he could 
not exercise his authority in Rome, but was obliged to lay it down 
on crossing the pomerium. Both these disabilities were now re¬ 
moved by special enactment. Dio~ explicitly says that it was 
decreed that he should hold the proconsulare imperium (ipyri 
ai/^wraros) * once and for all' (though this is incorrect), and should 
not lay it down on crossing the pomerium nor have it renewed 
on leaving the City, and that he should enjoy an authority 
superior to that of all provincial governors— i.e. a maius imperium 
such as had been proposed for Pompey in 57 b.c.’, and had been 
cqpferred (for certain provinces) on Brutus and Cassius in 43 b.c.* 
There is no reason to dispute the truth of these last statements; 

‘ Jm. fpig. 1928, no. 88. The statements of Pluurch (j/nf. 87) and 
Servius (on Virgil, Atn. n, 861) are inaccurate. 

* tui, 32, 5. • See vol. IX, p. 530. 

* See above, p. 15. 
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it is evident from the edicts of Cyrene> (sec p. 212) that Augustus 
did in fact intervene in the government of a senatorial province; 
nor can anjr argument be based on the fact that both he and his 
successor permitted the proconsul of Africa (so long as he had 
a legion under his command^ to receive the imperatoria salutatio 
from his troops*, for that simply meant that that commander 
fought under his own auspicia and not (like the legati of the 
Imperial provinces) under those of the Emperor. 

Thus Augustus was invested with paramount authority through¬ 
out the Empire, and although Rome formed no piart of his pra- 
vincia, and was nominally under the rule of the consuls, he retained 
the imperium within its walls. But he had lost certain privileges 
enjoyed by the chief magistrate, particularly in relation to the 
Senate, and these were likewise restored to him by special enact¬ 
ment. In summoning the Senate and bringing business before 
that body the consuls enjoyed precedence over all other magistrates. 
Dio tells us that Augustus was empowered to * bring forward one 
item of business at each meeting of the Senate*’; and after re¬ 
cording under 2 2 b.c. the trial of M. Primus (see above, p. 136 n.6) 
he says that in recognition of his attitude in court he was given 
the right ‘to convene the Senate whenever he pleased.’ These 
enactments can have but one meaning, namely, that Augustus 
recovered the precedence which he had lost by his resignation of the 
consulship, and obtained the prior right of summoning thrf Senate 
which belonged to the consuls* and also what was later called the 
ius primae relationis^ i.e. the right to introduce the first relatio at 
any meeting, by whomsoever summoned. Not until 19 b.c., if 
Dio is to be trusted*, was Augustus granted the right to sit 
between the consuls of the year and to be attended by twelve 
lictors*. 

It is not surprising that Augustus should have restored the 
chief magistracy of the Republic, the natural goal of the ambition 
of every Roman senator, to the place which it had occupied before 
the foundation of the Principate. It was the symbol of con¬ 
stitutional government; it satisfied the aspirations of those who 


* First published bjrG. Oliverio in NothJarie ArchttlogM, iv, 1927. See 
J. G. C. Anderson in J.R.S. xni, 1927, pp. 33sqq. 

* In 19 B.C, L. Cornelius Balbus celebrated a triumph fx Africa —the last 
to K granted to one not a member of the Imperial house. 

un, 32, 5. « Varro ap. CJell. N.A. xiv, 7. 

* According to Dio (/tt. cit.) he received consti/aru petertas for life: but 
this cannot be accepted. 
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were prepared to serve the new regime loyally; and it provided a 
succession of fit f>crsons to occupy some of the leading positions 
in the new administration. But if the princeps cca^d henceforth 
to hold the chief annual magistracy of the Republic, he ademted 
a new style which at once marked him out as the elect of the 
Roman People and at the same time gave to his rule the formal 
continuity associated with the reigns of legitimate kings. 

We have seen that as early as 36 b . c . he had had conferred uf>on 
him the inviolab'dity of a tribvme, and that in 30 b . c . a potestas 
tribunida wider than that of the members of the existing college, 
coupled apparently with an appellate jurisdiction based thereon, 
had been voted to him for life (sec above, p. 121). As he puts it 
in the Res Gestae (10), * sacrosanctus in perpetuum ut essem et 
quoad viverem tribunicia potestas mihi tnbueretur statutum est. 
To this act he assigns no date, but in chapter four he tells us that 
at the time of writing he was ‘in the thirty-seventh year of his tri- 
bunician power,’ that is to say, that it went back to 23 and 
in fact all public documents are from that year onwards dated 
by the annual renewals of the tribunida potestas^ which normally 
appears after the titles of ponrifex maximus (from 12 b . c .), consul^ 
and imperator^. Dio* says that the Senate voted that he should be 
'tribune for life,’ but this is of course inaccurate; Augustus, as a 
patrician, could not be a tribune, but by one of tho^ legal fictions 
which enabled the Romans to transform their constitution without 
doing violence to the principles on which it was nominally based, 
the prerogatives of the office were separated from its tenure and 
conferred on i\seprinceps. Tacitus* speaks of the tribunida potestas as 
‘ summi fastigii vocabulum,’ devised by Augustus because he would 
have none of such names as rex or dictator^ yet desired a title which 
should be paramount over other imperial and as such we shall 
find it conferred upon a colleague whom Augustus desired to 
designate as his prospective successor"*. In the Res Gestae^ as 
restored from the Antioch text, Augustus tells us that on five 
occasions he ’asked for and received a colleague in this power 

> In the Cyrene edicts (p. 212) it follows the pontificate, and the other 
titles arc (except imperator in one case) omitted. 

* uii, 32, 5. • Ann. ui, 56. 

♦ Velleius tells us that Gaius Caesar, when invested with a maius imprrium 
in*the East, did homage to Tiberius, the holder of the tribunida pettstai, ‘ut 
superiori’ (u, 101, 1); and in u, 99, l he speaks of Tiberius as ‘tribunidae 
potestatis consortionc aequatus Au^usto’s but the former statement is incon¬ 
sistent with those of other authorities (Suetonius, Tib. 12 and especially Dio 
tv, 10,19 as restored from the epitomes), and the second may be exaggerated. 
Vdleius is not free from bias when writing of Tiberius. 
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from the Senate*,’ but we read of its conferment by a l^slative 
act of the popular assembly, described by the term comitia tri- 
buniciae polestatiSy in the records of the Arval brotherhood, which 
refer to it in relation to the accession of Otho and Vitellius*. 

It thus appears that in 23 b.c. the position of Augustus was 
dehned by a law duly passed by the comitia, doubtless on the 
proposal of the consuls of the year: and Dio concludes his account 
of the prerogatives conferred upon Augustus with the words— 
‘As a result of this both he and the emperors after him by virtue 
of a certain law enjoyed the tribunicia potestas as well as their 
other powers; for the name itself of tribune was taken neither by 
Augustus or by any other emperor.' Now the classical lawyers, 
from Gaius onwards, trace the legislative powers of the emperor 
to the fact that he has received his imperium from the people by 
a Ux^. And we possess a document which evidently forms the 
conclusion of a comprehensive enactment of this kind. This is the 
so-called Ux de imperio P'espasiaxi*, a bronze tablet discovered in 
the middle ages and set up by Cola di Rienzi in St John Lateran. 
We posses only the concluding clauses of the enactment and the 
sanctio which indemnifies all who act under it from prosecution for 
the contravention of other laws. In this sanctio, which was in the 
usual imperative form, the measure is called a Ux, but the extant 
clauses arc introduced by uti (depending on censuerunt) as in a 
sonatas consultum, and no doubt reproduce the actual decree by 
which the Senate voted to Vespasian the various powers which went 
to make up the Principatc, incidentally ratifying retrospectively 
all the acts done by him * before this law was enacted.’ We further 
note that in each clause the precedents of the grants made to 
Augustus, Tiberius and Claudius (Gaius and Nero being omitted®) 
are cited where applicable. It is natural to infer that such an act 
of legislation was passed for Augustus in 23 b.c. (as Dio seems to 


» Res Gestae 6. Tadtus (Jnn. m, 56) says that Tiberius sent a letter to 
the Senate asking for the tribunuia potestas for the younger Drusus. The 
word c^/ega is preserved in the Antioch copy, and Velleius (u, 00, l) 
of Agrippa ‘quern in.. .collegium tribunidae potestatis amicitia principis 
evexerat.’ » Cf. Dessau 241. 

‘ This is the lex de imperio of Ulpian {Dig. i , 4, i). The adjective ‘regia’ 
IS adM in the existing text, as also in the Institutes (i, 2, 6): but though 
Tribonian and Theophilus might so describe it, we cannot allow the expres- 
ston to pass a Ulpian's (even by accepting Mommsen's suggestion \Staats- 

vi**' **■ "otc] that he wrote ‘rather a a Syrian than as a Roman 

♦ Dessau 244. 

* The formal damnatio memoriae of Gaius was vetoed by Claudius (Dio 
tx, 3) { Nero 8 memory was formally condemned by the Senate. 
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indicate) and that the powers conferred by it were enlarged or 
varied on the accession of subsequent principes. 

It is unfortunate that the earlier portions of the law have not 
been preserved; the first of the extant clauses traces back to 
Augustus the right to make treaties with whomsoever he mil and 
no doubt the preceding words gave him the power of making war 
and peace. In this connection we may note the striking passage 
with which Strabo concludes his Geography^. He observes 
that Augustus, when the nation had conferred upon him^ ‘the 
primacy in nJe’ (Trpo(rra<riav rrj^ Tjyc/ioi/ta?), /.e. the Principate, 
and he had been given for life authority to make war and peace, 
shared the provinces of the Empire with the People; and after 
explaining the distinction between the provinces he do^s his work 
with the words ‘and kings and dynasts and tetrarchies* belong 
and always have belonged to his share.’ We should naturally infer 
that the right to make peace and war and the conduct of foreign 
relations in general date back to the restoration of the Republic in 
27 B.C., but it would appear from the Jex de imperio that provisions 
confirming this were embodied in the consolidating statute of 
23 B.c. That statute further conuins a clause—citing the pre¬ 
cedent of Augustus—giving ^eprinceps ‘ the right and power to do 
ail such things as he may deem to serve the interest of the Republic 
and the dignity of all things divine and human, public and pnvate.’ 
The significance of this will appear later (p. 166). 

We have seen that when threatened with the prospect of death, 
Augustus had given no clear indication of his view with regard to 
the situation which would arise if that prospect were raized. 
Having ‘restorwl the Republic,’ he would take no step implying 
the foundation of a dynasty; and on his recovery he proposed to 
read his last will and testament before the assembled Senate, in 
order to shew that he had designated no successor; but this ^e 
senators would not permit. Still, the marriage of Marcellus with 
Augustus’ only daughter and the exception^ honours conferred 
upon him, the only less conspicuous privileges bestowed on his 
stepson Tiberius, and above all the fact that he had handed his 
signet-ring to Agrippa—the one outstanding figure in his en¬ 
tourage—could not fail to implant in men's minds the idea that 
when t^tprinceps died, the principate would live. ‘ Men thought,’ 
says Velleius*, ‘that should aught befall Augustus, Marcellus 
would succeed to his power, but that his security would be 
threatened by Agrippa;’ and when Augustus dispatched the latter 
on a special mission to the East, it was assumed that he had taken 

^ XVII, 840. • The text has htitapglai. * n, 93, I. 
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this step in order to ease the strained relations between his po¬ 
tential successors*. Our authorities can do no more than give us 
the rumours of the time: Suetonius tells us that Agrippa withdrew 
to Mytilene ‘because Marccllus was preferred to him,’ while 
he makes Tiberius (speaking of his own retirement to Rhodes) 
quote the precedent of Agrippa’s withdrawal in order to avoid 
the appearance of standing in the way of Marcellus’ career*. 
Later writers looked upon Agrippa’s mission as exile—‘pudenda 
Agrippae ablegatio’, as Pliny the Elder calls it*. 

The case is not so simple. Dio’s version is that Agrippa was 
sent as governor to Syria, but that ‘with more than usual modera¬ 
tion’ he remained in Lesbos and sent his lieutenants to the pro¬ 
vince. Josephus*, however, says explicitly that Agrippa was sent 
out as ‘deputy for Caesar (Sux8o;(os Kaiiropi) to the provinces 
beyond the Ionian Sea’— i.e. the transmarinae proviitdae, as they 
were called, embracing the Eastern half of the Empire; and when 
recording his return to Rome from the East in 13 b.c.* he speaks 
of his ‘ten years’ administration of the Asiatic provinces.’ As we 
shall find, the words just quoted cannot here be taken in their 
strict sense, for Agrippa returned to Rome in 2 1 b.c., and his work 
lay in the West until his resumption of the Eastern command in 
17 B.c. But that his position in 23 b.c. is correctly described by 
Josephus there is no reason to doubt. He was invested with an 
imperium which made him the vice-gerent of the East under the 
prixeeps, and although direct proof is lacking that this was an 
imperium mains in relation to the governors of senatorial provinces 
(as was certainly the case after 17 b.c., when there is ample 
evidence that he intervened in the affairs of Asia and Achaia), it 
seems very probable that the institution of a ‘secondary pro¬ 
consular imperium' (as Mommsen called it)—the first of those 
experiments in co-rcgcncy which Augustus made in connection 
with the modification or renewal of his own powers—included the 
powers necessary to make the vice-gerent’s power effective*. On 
the other hand, if we bear in mind the tentative methods of 
Augustus, we shall hesitate to adopt the view that the Senate now 
voted to Agrippa a general procoHSulare imperium such as the 
princeps hin^lf enjoyed and that ‘from this time to the end of his 

* Dio uii, 32, I. * Suetonius, Aug. 66; Tib. 10. * NJI. vii, 14^. 

* Ant. XV [10, 2], 350. ® Ib. XVI [3, 3), 86. 

* In A.D. 17 a similar command was conferred on Germanicus covering 
the ‘provinciae quae mari dividuntur,’ and Tacitus {Am. ii, 43) expressly 
attributes to him a maiui imprrium as against both senatorial proconsuls and 
Imperial/r/tf/i. 
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life Agrippa shared with Augustus the military and administrative 
control of the Imperial provinces of the Empire*.’ 


III. FURTHER DEVELOPMENTS: THE NEW SAECULUM 

Restored to health, and secured by the new settlement in the 
enjoyment of full control of the machinery of government, 
Augustus might well feel that he had guided the ship of State into 
smooth waters. But trouble was in store for him. In the autumn 
of 23 B.c. Marcellus fell sick of a disease which defied the treat¬ 
ment so successfully applied by Antonius Musa in Augustus’ own 
case. His death was made immortal by Virgil in lines too familiar 
to (juote* and his name was kept in memory by the theatre 
dedicated by Augustus, the remains of which still stand, and by 
the portico and library built by his mother Octavia. 

The next blow was struck by the hand of Nature. In the winter 
of 23—22 B.c. the Tiber overflowed its banks, and the inundations 
were followed by an epidemic which caused lands to go un¬ 
tilled and brought scarcity in its train®. We are told that these 
calamities were connected in the popular imagination with 
Augustus’ resignation of the chief magistracy, and that the mob 
besieged the Curia and threatened to bum it over the heads 
of the senators unless the princeps were appointed dictator. They 
then approached Augustus directly and begged him to a^ume the 
dictatorship and also the cura annonae in the form in which it had 
been conferred on Pompey in 57 b.c.® In the Res Gestae (5) he 
tells us that he refused the dictatorship when it was offered to him 
both in his absence and when he was present ‘by the Senate and 
people,’ but that he did not decline the control of the corn-supply 
m ttme of extreme scarcity and administered It with such effect 
that within a few days he relieved the whole people from panic and 
risk ‘at his own expense®.’ Nevertheless the popular agitation 
continued. Augustus was offered, but declined, an ‘annual and 
perpetual consmship,’ and on being pressed to become censor for 
life, he caused Paultus Aemilius Lepidus (a nephew of the trium¬ 
vir, who had, together with his father, been on the list of the 
proscribed in 43 b.c.) and L. Munatius Plancus (see p. 130) to be 

• 

* See M. Reinhold, Marcus Agrippa, a biography, p. 175. 

» Atn. VI, 860-85. * Dio uv, 1,1. 

• Vd. DC, p. 529 sq. 

® The nature and significance of the measures taken will be discussed 
dsewhere (p. 202). 
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appointed censors. They were the last to hold that magistracy 
under the Republican forms, but they did not celebrate the lustrum^ 
and their disputes served to bring the office into discredit, while 
Augustus himself performed most of their functions. 

In the autumn Augustus left Rome and went first to Sicily— 
possibly in order to t^e measures for the regulation of the corn- 
supply of Rome—and thence to Samos, where we find him in the 
following year. But Rome was not content with the new settle¬ 
ment, and the year 21 b.c. opened with only one consul in office— 
M. I^llius, one of Augustus’ most faithful henchmen—the other 
seat having been left open in the hope that the princeps himself 
would consent to be elected. This, however, he refused to accept, 
and serious disturbances followed. The rival candidates for the 
vacant consulship, Q. Aemilius Lepidus, a son of the triumvir, 
and L. Junius Silanus, visited Augustxis, who ordered that the 
elections should take place in their absence: in the end Lepidus 
secured a place in the Fasti. But Augustus felt that a strong hand 
was needed in Rome, and summoned Agrippa to return from the 
East and take control^. Nor was this all. Agfrippa was married to 
Augustus’ niece Marcella*, whom he was now bidden to divorce 
in order to become the husband of the widowed Julia®, with the 
prospect of securing the succession for the direct descendants of 
the ^inceps: a son, Gaius, was in fact born in the following year, 
and a second, Lucius, in 17 b.c. Augustus could now undertake 
the settlement of outstanding questions in the East, more es- 
piecially the negotiations with the Parthian king for the recovery 
of the standards of Crassus, which (as is elsewhere related, p. 263) 
were handed over to Tiberius in 20 b.c. 

> It has been held (e.g. by Gardthausen, ep. cit., t, 809) that .Agrippa 
became pratfectus urbi-, but in that case the omission of his name in me list 
given by Tadtus (^nn. vi, 11) would be inexplicable. Nor can we accept 
Mommsen’s view (JStaatsrecht, ii®, p. 1060, n. 2) that his authority in Rome 
and Italy was based on the pracmsulart tmptrium conferred upon him 
in 23 B.e; for this was (as we saw) limited to the transmariHae prewndae. 
He was the mouthpiece of the princept, no more and no less (as he had been 
in 26 B.C.) : and the word of the princeps was law. 

• According to Suetonius {/fug. 63) there were children of this marriage. 
Marcella was married to lullus Antonius, the son of Antony, after her divorce. 

■ Contemporary gossip may be illustrated by the story which Dio ^ells 
(uv, 6, 6) that Nlaecenas advised the marriage and said to Augustus *You 
have made him so great that he must either become your son-m-law or be 
put to death.’ This is at any rate more credible than Plutarch’s statement 
{Ant. 87) that Octavia suggested the divorce of her own daughter in order 
that Agrippa might marry Julia. 
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Agrippa’s task did not, however, prove an easy one. In 21 
M. Egnatius Ruftis, whom Velleius describes as ‘ per omnia gladia- 
tori quam senatori propior,’ was aedile, and formed a fire-brigade 
from his own slaves, which gained him such popularity that he 
was elected praetor for the following year. On laying down his 
aedileship, he issued an edict in which he boasted ^that he had 
handed over the city ‘unimpaired and intact’ to his successor. 
Augustus thereupon transferred the duties of the fire-brigade to a 
corps of 6 cxd public slaves, and imposed upon the praetors the 
charge of celebrating the games which haa hitherto been held 
under the auspices ot the aedilcs; he himself defrayed the expense 
incurred. Egnatius, however, was not lightly to be rebuffed; and 
in 19 B.c. he presented hunself as a candidate for the consulship. 
As in 21, only one consul was in office, for again the second place 
had been left unfilled in the hope that Augustus would consent to 
be elected. The sole consul was C. Sentius Saturninus; and since 
Agrippa had been obliged to leave Rome towards the close of 
20 B.c. in order to quell disturbances in Gaul and on the Rhine 
and had thence gone to Spain in 19, where the rebellion of the 
Cantabri called for his presence (see below, pp. 342 jyy.), Saturninus 
was left in a position of grave responsibility, to which he proved 
fully equal. His father had been among the proscribed, and he 
himself had followed the fortunes of Sextus Pompeius, and had 
been ofte of those whom the Pact of Misenum (p. 46) ‘restored 
to the republic,* in the words of Velleius, who was lus whole¬ 
hearted admirer. He now refused to accept the candidature of 
Egnatius for the consulship, and went so far as to announce that 
even were he to secure a majority of the votes cast, he would 
decline to declare him elected. Again there were riots and blood¬ 
shed, and the Senate voted an armed guard for the protection of the 
consul, which he refused; and it was resolved to send envoys to 
Augustus, who was now on his retiu-n from the blast; so he nomi¬ 
nated one of these—Q. Lucretius Vespillo, who had been on ^e 
list of the proscribed,—to fill the vacant consulship. M^nwhile, 
as it would seem, a plot to kill Augustus was discovered, in which 
Egnatius played the principal part, and the ringleaders were 
executed in prison. 

preparations were now made to welcome Augustus on his return 
to Rome, and he was met in Campania by a deoutation from the 
Senate, headed by the newly-appointed consul, and comprising 
representatives of the colleges of praetors and tribunes and other 
leading citizens (jn-incipes viriy as they are called in the Res 
Gestae)y ‘ an honour whi<i up to this time (he adds) had been decreed 
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to no one but niTself^.’ But Augustus would have no triumphal 
entry into the city. On the night of October 12 he slipped through 
the Porta Capena, and the Romans awoke to find the princeps in 
their midst. He would accept no honour save the erection of an 
altar to Fortuna the Home-bringer (Fortuna Redux) without the 
gate and the institution of an annual holiday, the Augustalia, on 
the date of his return. 

The year 18 b.c. marks a further stage in the development of 
the Principate. The time was drawing near when the commission 
granted to Augustus on the ‘restoration of the Republic’ would 
expire; and its renewal (which of course was a foregone conclusion) 
was made the occasion for certain significant measures. We have 
already mentioned Q). 138) the restoration to the princeps of the 
outward symbols of consular authority, which Dio inaccurately 
calls ‘the consular authority for life’ and dates in 19 b.c. More 
important for the future of the regime was the co-regency conferred 
upon Agrippa for the same period—five years—^for which 
Augustus’ tenure of the frontier provinces was extended, Dio 
tells us that Augustus granted to Agrippa ‘other privileges almost 
equal to his own and therewith the tribunicia poustas' It was the 
first time that he had clearly indicated the means by which in the 
event of his own death—and he feared assassination—the gap 
might be bridged and the continuance of the principate assured. 
The tribunicia potestas of Agrippa, like that of Augusftis, was 
annually numbered, so that we find him entitled trib. pot. iii in 
the inscriptions on the Maison Carrde at Nimes® and the theatre 
at Merida (Emerita) in SpainAs for his imperium^ we can only 
say that on his retium to the East in 17 b.c. he exercised control, 
not only over the Imperial provinces, but also over those—such as 
Asia—which had senatorial governors: for example, he restored 
to Cyzicus in 15 b.c. the libertas of which Augustus had deprived 
it in 20 B.C.* and in a letter to the Ephesians^ he informs them that 


* Mommsen (fijs Gestae^, p. 48) held that Augustus deliberately and 
disingenuously confused and combined the two missions dispatched by the 
Scute when he said that Lucredus Vespillo met him ai consul, his object 
being to conceal the disorders which led to the first deputadon. This cannot 
be admitted. It is, of course, true that Dio omits all mendon of the compli¬ 
mentary delegarion on which Augustus naturally laid stress. Vespillo, as we 
learn from Suetonius, was consul when Virgil (Led on Sept. 21. 

* As restored by E. Esperandieu, Inscriptions Latbus de la Gault, 
no. 417. 

* Di»au 130. 

* Cf. I.G.R.R. IV, 146, 8. 

* Josephus, Jnt. xn [6, 4], tbyS. 
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he has notified SUanus, the proconsul of Asia, that no Jew shall be 
constrained to furnish bail on the Sabbath day. 

In the Res Gestae (6) Augustus tells us that both in 19 and 18 
B.c. the Senate and People of Rome concurred in electing him to 
the cura legum morumque with supreme authority, but that he 
refused to assume this or any office inconsistent with the mores 
maiorum, and carried out the measures which the Senate desired to 
sec put into effect by him in virtue of his tribunicia fotestas. Dio 
goes farther and sutes (liv, 10, 5) that in 19 b.c. Augustus 
received the praefectura morum and potestas censoria for five years*^; 
but in the face of Augustus’ explicit statement we cannot accept 
this account as historical*. He goes on to say that after voting 
these measures the people begged Augustus to 'set everything in 
order’ and enact whatever laws he pleased, which laws should be 
called ieges Augustae and be made bmding by oath. There is here 
a clear reference to the leges Juliae^ which belong to 18 b.c., and it 
is legitimate to interpret the words quoted above from the Res 
Gestae as meaning that these were proposed by Augustus to the 
popular assembly in virtue of his tribunicia potestas. In the eighth 
chapter of the Res Gestae he writes: ‘ legibus novis me auctore latis 
multa exempla maiorum exolescentia iam ex nostro saeculo reduxi,’ 
thus stressing the moral reforms by which he hoped to earn the grati¬ 
tude of posterity. It is to these that we must refer such expressions 
as thost of Horace {Ep. ii, l, i) 'cum...res Italas.. .moribus 
ornes, legibus emendes,’ and Ovid’s reference (Trist. ii, 233) to 
'legum... tutela tuarum et morum’ means no more, and must not 
be taken to confirm Dio’s version of the powers conferred upon 
Augustus. 

The code of 1 8 b.c., so far as it relates to public morals, is fully 
discussed elsewhere ^chap. xiv); we shall confine ourselves here to 
mentioning its most important provisions in other fields. It is not 
of course possible in every case to say whether a lex Julia was 
enacted by the dictator or by the priMceps\ but it can at least be 
said that considerable reforms were effected in the Criminal Law 
and in Legal Procedure. The Roman criminal code was made up 
of the laws establishing the quaestianes perpetuae^ most of which 
were enacted by Sulla and hence called leges Comeliae. In the 
foyty-cighth title of the Digest we have a series of chapters on these 
statutes; and most of them are now no longer leges Comeliae^ but 

^ Suetonius {Aug, f>o)sxfs that he received 'moruin legumque regimen... 
perpetuum but he connects it with the census (see below). 

• Dio couples with this grant that of'consular power for life’ which, as we 
have seen, rests on a misconception. 
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ieges JuliaCy the presumption being that they were passed by 
Augustus^. Thus the statutes concerning ambitus^ maiestas^ 
repetundae^ and peculatus were remodelled: and above all, two laws 
on vis —the Lex Julia de vi publica and de vi private—were 
passed, which were of the first importance. This was especially 
true of the former: for Paulus tells us(iye»/. xxvi, i) that it rendered 
liable to the penalty of the law any person exercising authority who 
should execute, torture, scourge or condemn a Roman citizen 
‘ antea ad populum, nunc imperatorem appellantem,’ thus placing 
on a secure basis the appellate jurisdiction of the princeps in 
criminal matters. 

Another important group of laws dealt with the reform of 
judicial procedure. These were the leges Juiiae [tudiciorum] 
publicorum and privatorum. The number and nature of these 
enactments have been disputed: it has been held for example that 
there were two leges Juiiae privatorum, one relating to procMure in 
Rome and the other to that in the municipia. It has also been 
suggested that these laws are not to be distinguished from the Lex 
Julia de vi publica and Lex Julia de vi private mentioned above; 
but the passage cited from Ulpian in support of this view does not 
prove the point*; and the quotations from the twenty-sixth and 
twenty-seventh chapters respectively of the lex publicorum and lex 
privatorum in the Vatican fragments (sections 197, 198), taken in 
conjunction with other citations in the Digest^, seem to fnake it 
clear that general forms of procedure were laid down. 

In 18 B.c. Augustus also proceeded to hold a lectio senatus. It 
will be remembered that such a revision of the senatorial roll had 
been carried out (according to custom) in connection with the 
census of 29—28 b.c. In the Bjes Gestae (8) Augustus says quite 
baldly (perhaps because he did not wish to revive painful memories) 
‘ senatum ter legi,’ and then goes on to enumerate the three census 
at which the lustrum was celebrated, these being dated to 28 B.c., 
8 B.c. and a.d. 14. It is clear that he did not regard the two 

‘ The Lex Cornelia de sicariis and the Lex Cornelia de fidsh were not 
superseded: nor, we may add, the Lex Pompeia de parricidis and the Lex 
Fabta de plagiariis. 

* l^g- 48, 19, 32. It is quoted by Monunsen {Strafrtcht, p. 655), who 
(p. 128) prefers to ascribe the laws to Caesar rather than to Augustus. 

• Paulus {pig. 48, 2, 3 Pr.) gives certain rules for proceedings taken 
under the Lot Julia de adulteriis, adding the words ‘hoc cnim lege Jul'u 
publirarum.. .generalitcr praedpitur.’ Rules of court ‘ex lege quae de 
ludiciis privatls lau est ’ arc referred to by Augustus in his edia concerning 
the aqueduct of Ver^rum (Bruns, Fontes^, 77, 1 . 6^ and in the sx. from 
Cyrene (p. 171) the vofto% ‘loi/Xrof orKooTMcds is cited for the law of evidence. 
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functions— lectio senatui and celebration of lustrum —as insepar¬ 
able, and we are not in any way bound to suppose that (except in 
28 B.c.) they coincided in time. Now Dio mentions four occasions 
(excluding a.d. 14, where the text is mutilated) on which a 
ceusus and a revision of the senatorial roll or both took place— 
in 29-28 B.c.*, in 19—18 b.c.*, in 13 b.c.*, and in a.d. 4.^ 
Combining the statements of Dio and the Res Gestae, HaMy 
attempted to construct a symmetrical scheme under which 
ceusus and lustrum were held at intervals of approximately twenty 
years and lectiones senatus half-way through each period, i.e. in 
18 b.c. and a.d. 4. But in any case the census of a.d. 4 must be 
rgected, since the Res Gestae ignore it, nor can we count the lectio 
of A.D. 4 among the three carried out tty Augustus himself, since 
(as we shall see) it was entrusted to Commissioners. Thus the 
words ‘senatum ter legi ’ must be taken as referring to 28, 18 and 
13 B.c.® It remains true that both ceusus and lectio, as also the 
conferment or renewal of powers on the co-regents of the priuceps, 
coincided significantly with the successive renewals of Augustus' 
own imperium*. 

In recording the lectio of 18 b.c., Dio describes an elaborate 
scheme devised by Augustus in order to avoid the odium of 
exercising compulsion on unworthy senators to resign their seats. 
He first selected thirty senators, testifying on oath that they were 
the fittest, and ordered each of them (also on oath) to write down a 
list of five names. From each of these groups one was selected by 
lot who was to draw up a further list of rive. But this scheme 
broke down in practice, and Augustus was finally compelled to 
make his own selection, and to raise the number of senators to 
six hundred instead of limiting it, as he would have wished, to 
three hundred’. 

iLu, 42, I. 

• In 19 B.C., as we saw, Augusnis (according to Dio, uv, 10, 5) received 
ceusoria petestas for five years: in 18 B.c. he revised the roll of the Senate 
(uv, 13, 1). 

• The lectio senatus is recorded in uv, 26, 3; no census is here mentioned, 

but in uv, 35, I it is said to have taken place in 11 b.c * LV, 13. 

• In cacli of these cases Dio uses the words or e^aoK. 

Under a,d, 4, when Commissioners were appoint^, the word used is 

• Sec the schedule drawn up by Pelham, Essays, pp. 64 sqq. 

’ It b worthy of note that one of the thirty, .^ntisdus Labeo, the greatest 
jurist of the time, and an incorruptible Republican, whose lather had com¬ 
mitted suidde after Philippi, set down the name of Lepidus the ex-triumvir, 
and when Augustus threatened him with punishment for violating his oath 
to select the fittest, replied, ‘What have I done if I retain in the Senate one 
whom even now you allow to remain Chief Pontiff?’ 
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The time had now come to celebrate the coming of that golden 
age of peace and prosperity the dawn of which had been awaited 
with such fervent longing by a world weary of strife. More than 
once the cup had been dash^ from Roman lips—in 49 b.c., when 
(according to the prevailing theory that the saeculum was precisely 
100 years in duration^) the celebration of the Tenth Age should 
have taken place, in 44 when, after the murder of Caesar, the 
sidui Julium blazed in the heavens and (as Augustus related in his 
memoirs*) was interpreted by a haruspex named Vulcatius as 
signifying the beginning of the new saeculum —the seer paid the 
penalty for revealing the secret of the gods by instant death!— 
and again in 40 b.c., when the Fourth Eclogue of Virgil gave ex¬ 
pression to the unvoiced thought of millions. Augustus, who had 
an eye for dramatic fitness, felt that the time was rifie for an 
imposing ceremony which should make as vivid an impression on 
Rome as the ‘restoration of the Republic’ ten years before, but 
should be religious rather than political. Virgil no doubt had been 
taken into his confidence, for before his death in 19 b.c. he had 
wrritten the lines* 

Augustus Caesar divi genus aurea condet 
Sae^la. 

In the following year the promulgation of the new code be¬ 
tokened—as it might be supposed—a return to the purer morals 
of man’s first estate; and due preparations were made tor the 
staging of the celebrations. The Sibylline books were recopied 
by the hands of their guardians, the xvuiri sacris faciundis*-, the 
interpretation of their oracles (and of the records of the Republic) 
in order that the Tenth Age might find its dawning in 17 b.c. was 
entrusted to Ateius Capito, the head of one of the great law schools, 
and a staunch supporter of the rdgime; and Horace, who,since the 
death of Virgil, was unquestionably the first poet of Rome, was 
commissioned to write the hymn to be sung by a choir of boys and 
maidens at the culmination of the ceremony; and in 17 b.c., on the 
third of June, prayers were duly oflfered for the ‘seed of Anchises 
and Venus,’ ‘ bellante prior, iacentem lenisin hostem.’ It was not as 
fine a phrase as Virgil’s * parcere subiectis et debellare superbos,’ 

* Censorinus auotes, not only Valerius Andas, a proUgf of the fiunUy 
connected by tradition with the first celebradons of Iwd taectdares, but am 
Varro, for this doctrine {dt die natali, 8). 

* I'cag. ctxvni, Malcovad*, p. 63. • jfen. n, 792. 

* In the imnutes of their proceedings (Dessau 5050) the name of the 
&ithful Sentius Satuminus (sec above, p. 145) appears next to that of 
Augustus. 
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but it served to mark the fact that the spirit of Rome (as Virgil 
had conceived it) was incarnate in the princeps^. 

IV. DYNASTIC POLICY AND THE CONSOLIDATION 
OF THE PRINCIPATE 

In 17 B.c. Julia bore to Agrippa a second son, who was given 
the name Lucius, and, together with his elder brother Gaius, was 
almost at once adopted by Augustus, who thus gave a clear indica¬ 
tion that it was reserved for his lineal descendants to cany on the 
family tradition and—presumably—to succeed In due time to the 
principate. In the meantime, however, there was work to be done 
for which he needed the help of his stepsons, Tiberius and Drusus, 
who had already received exceptional privileges. In 16 b.c. the 
elder brother was praetor, while the younger held the quaestor- 
ship; they were respectively in their twenty-sixth and twenty-third 
years of age. Agrippa had returned to the East for a second term 
and Augustus Md dedicated the restored temple of Quirinus® 
when he was once more needed in the West; M. Lollius, the 
legatus on the Rhine, had sustained a reverse at the hands of 
German tribes (sec p. 360), and there was work to be done in 
Gaul. The princeps set out thither, accompanied by Tiberius, 
and wgs ab^nt from Rome for the next three years. He ap¬ 
pointed T. Statilius Taurus to the post of praejectus urbi which 
he filled with distinction {egre^e toleravit^ says Tacitus). We 
are not here concerned wiA the regulation of the Northern 
frontiers which is treated elsewhere; suffice it to say that Tiberius 
and Drusus gained undying fame by their campaigns, duly cele¬ 
brated by Horace in the fourth book of the Odes. In 15 b.c. 
Drusus received the ornamenta praetoria^ as Tiberius had done 
four years before, and in 13 B.c. became legatus of the Three Gauls. 

In this year Agrippa returned from the East, having for the 
third time refused a tnumph—in this instance voted to him for his 
settlement of the affairs of the Kingdom of Bosporus (p. 268). 
Tiberius was now consul, and presided in the Senate when the 
honours to be conferred upon Augustus on his return from the 
West were voted. The only one accepted by the princeps was the 
cfection in the Campus Martius of an Ara Pads Augustac. The 
‘Augustan peace’ was indeed far from being estaWished on a 

^ On the ludi satadarts see further below, p. 477 %q. 

• Perhaps in 17 B.c; the date cannot be determined 

• On 29 June, 16 ae (Ovid, Fast, vi, 795 relates to thw dedication). 
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secure footing: but the monument represents the highest achieve¬ 
ment of Impcria] art (pp. 546 

The second term of Augustus’ imperium was now drawing to its 
close, and it was duly renewed, again for five years. At the same 
time Agrippa received an extension of his tribunicia potestas for the 
same peri^, and an imperium maius such as that which Augustus 
himself enjoyed, over all provincial governors^. Trouble was now 
brewing in the North-East, and Agrippa was dispatched to Pan- 
nonia (p. 357). Augustus also carried out a third lectio seuatus, 
and the qualificationsof the senatorial order were strictly examined: 
we shall deal with these later. 

Dio* records that in the same year Lepidus the ex-triumvir died 
and that Augustus was elected to the vacant chief pontificate; but 
in the Res Gestae (10) we read: ‘I refused to be created Pontifex 
Maximus in the place ofm^ colleague during his lifetime, though the 
people oflFered me that pnesthood*, which my father had hdd. A 
few years later, when the man who, taking advantage of civil strife, 
had seized that priesthood was dead, I accepted it; and so great 
was the multitude that flocked to my election from all Italy that no 
such gathering at Rome had heretofore been recorded. This was 
in the consulship of P. Sulpicius [Quirinius] and C. Valgius 
[Rufus],’ i.e. in 12 B.c. Augustus thus became at long last the head 
of the State religion, having with nicely calculated self-effacement 
refrained from doing violence to those institutions into which he 
laboured so tirelessly to breathe new life. The form of popular 
election to the chief pontificate was observed by succeeding 
Emperors, and we read, for example, of the comitia pontijicatus 
maximi of Otho in the Acts of the Arval Brotherhood. 

In the early spring Agrippa, having restored order in Pannonia, 
returned to Italy, and went to Campania, presumably for reasons 
of health. Soon, however, his condition grew worse, and in the 
Aird week of March tiding reached Augustus, who was exhibit- 
1”? games in the name of his adopted sons, that he was critically 
ill. The pnneeps hastened to Campania, but found his colleague no 
longer alive. The body was brought to Rome, where Augustus 
delivered the funeral laudatio in the Forum and laid his friend to 
rest in his own Mausoleum. He had made the Emperor his 
pimcipal heir, bequeathing to him his great estates—including the 
Thracian Chersonese—and the jamilia of slaves which he haJl 
formed to keep his buildings in Rome in condition: his baths and 
gardens he left to the Roman People. 

‘ Dio uv, 28, I. 




uv, 27, 1-2. 
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Thus Augustus was deprived by an untimely death of his most 
loyal friend, the prop and stay of the Principate, just as he 
had given signal proofs of his confidence that in case of his own 
death the reins or power would remain in safe hands until the 
younger members of the Imperial house were able to take them 
up. For the time being the {x>sition on the Northern frontiers 
needed consolidation. This problem and the solution attempted is 
discussed elsewhere (see below, pp. 355 must note 

that, although the work was of necessi^ entrusted to the stepsons 
of Augustus, he moved (as was his custom) cautiously in regard 
to the conferment of distinctions upon them as a reward for 
their military successes. The elder, Tiberius, was betrothed to 
Julia^, now for the second time a widow, and shortly to become the 
mother of a child who was named Agrippa Postumus. We need 
not perhap give credence to the story that she had endeavoured to 
engage Tiberius’ affections during Agrippa's lifetime; there is less 
reason to doubt that her third marriage was at first happy, but that 
an estrangement took place after the death of the only child in 
infancy. But it was said that Tiberius never lost his deep affection 
for the wife whom he had been obliged to divorce for reasons of 
state—Vipsania, the daughter of Agrippa and g^randdaughter of 
Cicero’s friend Atticus—and that on the only occasion when he 
was prmitted to see her after his marriage with Julia it was noticed 
that hfe eyes filled with tears. In 12 b.c. he took command in 
Pannonia, and the Senate voted him a triumph for his successes, 
but Augustus would not permit him to celebrate it, nor did he 
recognize the salutatio imperatoria accorded to him by the troops. 
An important precedent, however, was created when the triumph- 
alia ornamenta —the right to retain certain of the insignia of the 
triumphator for life*—^were granted to Tiberius; and in the follow¬ 
ing year (ii b.c.), when Drusus (who was now praetor) gained 
conspicuous successes against the Germans, the triumph voted to 
him by the Senate was again refused, and the ornamenta conferred 
upon him instead. Tiberius earned them a second time in this year 
and both the brothers were now permitted to celebrate an ovatioy 
though neither was granted the use of the title imperator^. Their 
campaigns were not, however, at an end, and the culmination was 
reached when Drusus, as consul in 9 b.c., carried the Roman arms 
to the Elbe. Now at last, as it would seem, both the brothers were 

^ The marriage was celebrated In 11 b.c 

* For details see Mommsen, Staattrecht, i®, p. 466. 

* Dio tells us (liv, 35, 5) that the Senate decreed that Drusus, at the dose 
of his term of office as praetor, should rank pro consult. 
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allowed the coveted style of imperator. Such is the meaning of 
Suetonius' words^, and in an inscription* set up by Tiberius after 
1 B.C., Drusus bears the title. He did not hold it for long, for on 
September 14 he died as the result of an accident. 

It was a shrewd blow to Augustus, who was thrown back on the 
sole support of Tiberius until such time as his grandsons could 
take up the position which he designed them to hold. He was 
accordmgly dispatched to Germany to complete the work begun 
by Drusus, where he received a second salutatio imperatvria and 
was at len^ permitted to enjoy a triumph; he was dso elected to 
the consulship for 7 b.c.* 

The imperium of Augustus was renewed in 8 b.c., this time for 
ten years, and a census was held, which, as he tells us, he carried out 
solus consulari cum imperio\ but it was not until 6 B.c. that he once 
more sought a colleague in the tribunicia potestas^ which was 
conferred upon Tiberius for a period of five years. He was not, 
however, minded to play the part which Agrippa had so loyally 
sustained. It was evident that the Emperor’s grandsons were 
marked out for the succession to the Principate; and in fact the 
first steps were now taken to give them an exceptional position. 
Dio'* tells us that in 6 b.c. it was proposed that Gaius should be 
elected consul, but that Augustus expressed his disapproval and at 
the same time his hope that no circumstances such as had arisen in 
his own case® would compel the election of anyone below flie age 
of twenty. Tacitus represents Augustus’ refusal to accept the 
proposal as insincere, and in fact there can be little doubt that the 
demonstration was pre-arranged and was intended to lead to the 
conferment of exceptional privileges upon the brothers. In ^ b.c. 
Augustus assumed the consulship for the twelfth time, and intro¬ 
duced Gaius to public life by ^e time-honoured procedure of 
deductio in forum on his assuming the toga virUis\ he was then 
designated as consul, to hold office after an interval of five years 
(i.r. in A.D. 1); the Senate gave him the right to attend its meetings, 
and the Roman knights ^uted him as princeps iuventutis. These 
precedents were precisely followed three years later, when 
Augustus held his thirteenth and last consulship, Lucius receiving 
the same privileges as his elder brother. The only distinction made 
between the two princes was that while Gaius became pontife^y 
Lucius received the augurate®. The title princeps iuventutis was 

* 9 i Claud. 1. I Dessau 147. 

Xhe organization of the womapstri and the administrative changes 
connected therewith, which belong to this year, arc treated elsewhere, p. lOO. 

* LV, 9, a. • See above, p. 17. • Desnu 131, 13a. 
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carefully chosen. It had Republican associations, for Cicero had 
used it, for example, in a letter writcn in 50 b.c. to Appius 
Claudius Fulcher, in which, speaking of Pompey and Brutus, 
he describes the former as * omnium saeculorum et gentium 
princeps ’ and the latter as ‘ iam pridem iuventutis, celcriter, ut 
spero, dvitatis'.’ This phrase is paralleled by Ovid’s apostrophe 
to Gaius Caesar, written in 2 B.c. 

nunc iuvenum princeps, detndc future senum*. 

If further evidence were needed that the princeps iuventutis was 
marked out as the future bearer of the title by which Augustus 
desired to be designated, it might be found in the words of what 
are known as the cenotaphia Pisana^. These arc inscriptions set up 
by order of the munidpal coundl of the colony of Fisa after the 
death of both the princes; and in the second, after Augustm has 
been termed 'maxsumus custos imperi Romani totiusque orbis 
terrarum praeses,’ Gaius is referred to as ‘iam designatus iustis- 
simus ac simillumus parentis sui virtutibus princeps.’ 

To Tiberius the manifest intention of Augustus to base his 
dynastic policy on the line of direct descent was intolerable; he 
dedined to carry out the mission which Augustus pressed upon 
him to settle the ‘still vexed’ question of the Armenian succession 
(p.273), begged to be released from the burden of public life, and, 
in spite of 3 ie protests of Augustus and the entreaties of Livia, 
retired to Rhodes, where he remained for seven years, mainly 
engaged in literary pursuits and csp>ccially in the study of the 
famionablc pseudo-science of astrology. Of the true reasons for 
his retirement he said nothing at the time, and Roman gossip 
invented explanations which need not be repeated. Later, he de¬ 
fended his action by the precedent of Agrippa’s withdrawal from 
Rome in 23 B.c., when the young Marcellus embarked on the 
career so soon to be cut short by death, and no doubt there was 
a certain resemblance between the circumstances, but it may well 
be believed that hb unhappy marriage with Julia, who did not 
accompany him to Rhodes, induenced hb decision. 

In his absence the grandsons of Augustus filled the parts 
assigned to them in the d3mastic system: in 4 b.c. Gaius took his 
scat at the Crown Council at which the future government of 
Judaea was debated (p. 337 ry.); and in 2 b.c. (when Lucius, as 
we saw, was introduced to public life) the office of duoviri aedis 

1 Aifam. ni, 11, 3. The expression is also used in Cicero’s orations {pra 
Sulla, 12, 34, ll in Perr. t, 53, 139). 

> An Am. i, 194. • Dessau 139, 140. 
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dedicandae was revived in order that the brothers might take part 
in the consecration of the temple of Mars Ultor, vowed by 
Octavian on the field of Philippi. 

The year 2 b.c. was memorable for two events. The first was the 
conferment upon Augustus by Senate, Knights and People of the 
title of fater patriae —already in unofficial use, as the inscriptions 
show^ and Dio expressly notes*. The titulature of the was 

now complete. The other outstanding event of the year was the 
domestic catastrophe which befell Augustus when it came to his 
knowledge that his daughter had been guilty of flagrant offences 
against morality. It was impossible for the author of the Lex de 
adulteriis either to attempt the concealment of facts which were 
common knowledge or to fail to enforce his own law; Julia herself 
was banished to the island of Pandateria and her lovers were 
exiled—all except lullus Antonius, the son of the Triumvir, who 
was driven to suicide*. 

In I B.c. the term of five years for which the tribunicia potestas 
had been conferred upon Tiberius expired, and so far from renew¬ 
ing the grant, Augustus refused permission to his stepson to 
return to Rome, so that he became a virtual exile, and only the 
entreaties of his mother induced the princeps to bestow upon him 
the honorary title of Ugatus, Gaius Caesar was now in his twentieth 
year, and Augustus caused him to be invested with a special pro¬ 
consular imperium in the Elastem provinces. He was nihirally 

f rovided with an efficient staff, at the head of which was M. 
/)llius, who has been mentioned above (p. 151). We have already 
spoken of the interview between Gaius and his stepfather (p. 139, 
n. 4); it was said (probably with truth) that Lollius did his best 
to sow seeds of discord between Tiberius and the young crown 
prince. He did not, however, long enjoy his position of confi¬ 
dence. Gaius soon discovered the real character of his adviser, and 
Lollius died in disgrace (p. 276). He was succeeded as Chief 
of the Staff by P. Sulpicius Quirinius (the Cyrenius of St Luke), 
a fine soldier and a man of proved integrity. Quirinius was a loyal 
friend of Tiberius, and an immediate result of his influence with 
Gaius was seen when Augustus—who was unwilling to recall 
Tiberius against the wishes of his grandson—now gave him per¬ 
mission to return to Rome, though for the time being he ga\e 

‘ Cf. Desau 96 and note; parens patriae, ih. lOi. 

* LV, 10, lO. ThedatewasFeb. 5(Ovid, II, 127). On the precedent 
of Caesar see VoL nt, p. 720. 

* T^itus {Ann. in, 24) implies that the offence was brought under the 
lex matestatts. 
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him no part to play in public affairs^; when the powers of the 
prtHceps were renewed for ten years in a.d. 3, no co-regency was 
instituted. 

Once more the Emperor’s dearest hopes were disappointed. 
Lucius Caesar, to whom a commission in the West had been en¬ 
trusted, died at Marseilles in a.d. 2 when on his way to Spain, and 
two years later, on Feb. 21, a.d. 4, his brother, as the result of a 
wound received in Armenia, met his end atLimyrain Lycia(p. 277^. 
Augustus had now no choice but to designate Tiberius as his 
chosen successor, and four months after the death of Gaius he 
adopted him by the solemn ceremony of a lex curiata as his son. 
But this was not enough, for at the same time he adopted his only 
surviving grandson, the posthumous child of Agrippa and Julia, 
a boy deficient in every quality desirable in a possible heir*, and 
insisted that Tiberius should adopt his nephew Germanicus, the 
son of Drusus by Agrippina, in whose children’s veins ran the 
blood of the prixeeps, Tiberius was, however, again invested with 
the tribunicia poiestas, this time for ten years*, and was dispatched 
(no doubt with a special imperium) to the Rhine frontier. 

In the same year Augustus made a constitutional experiment 
which was not repeated. He felt that the time had come for a 
lectio sexattts, but instead of carrying out the revision of the roll 
himself he set up a commission of tresviri legendi senatuSy selected 
by lot from a list of ten proposed by himself*. It was doubtless at 
the same time that a second commission was called into being to 
revise the roll of the equites^. Although these commissioners 
were invested with the censoria polestas, there is no evidence that 
they celebrated the lustrum. This function was performed for the 

* On the chront^ogy of these events in the East see below, p. 275, n. 3. 

* Agrippa Posmmus, as he was usually called, was afterwards disinherit^ 
and exiled (by decree of the Senate, according to Taatus, Am. i, 6)} the 
story ran that Augustus visited him on the Island of Plaiusia duriiig the 
closing months of his life, but it is hard to believe this. On his execution in 
A.O. 14 see p. 609, n. 2 . 

* So Dio LV, 13, 2i Suetonius, Tib. 16 says five, but there is no trace of a 
renewal in a.d. 9, and in Res Gestae (6) Augustus speaks of five occasions on 
which a colleague was given him (r.e. 18, 13, 6 b,c., a.d. 4, 14). 

* Suetonius, Aug. 37; Dio tv, 13, 3. 

® This is mentioned by Suetonius {Aug. 37; a commission of ten senators 
appears ib. 39) and its existence is confirmed by Tadtus, who records the 
death of L. volusius &tuminus * censoria potestatc l^cndis equitum decuriis 
functus’ {Ann. iii, 30)—oncof hisfreedmen calls him censer in Dessau 1954— 
and also by an inscription (Dessau 9486) set up by a certain Favonius, 
whose offices show him to have belonged to the highest aristocracy, in 
which he describes himself as * triumvir centuriis equitum recognoscendis.’ 
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third and last time b7 Au^stus at the dose of his reign. His own 
words are (JRes Gestae 8) *^tertium consular! cum imf>erio lustrum 
conlega Tib. Caesare filio meo feci,’ the year being a.d. 14. 

By this time Tiberius, whose services on the Nordiern frontiers 
(see below, pp. 368 sqq^ had gained him a triumph, had been placed 
in a position of co-regency with the princeps which went beyond 
previous precedent In the year a.d. 13 Augustus recdved a 
fifth and final extension of his imperium for ten years 'against his 
will,I if Dio^ is to be believed. Dio adds that the tribunicia potestas 
of Tiberius was renewed: but this was not all, for a law was passed 
in due form on the proposal of the consuls granting to him equal 
r^hts with his adoptive father in the administration of the pro¬ 
vinces and command of the armies, and empowering him to 
conduct the census together with Augustus*. The duties of the 
censora dosed wiA the celebration of the lustrum in May, a.d. 14, 
and Tiberius recdved a commission to proceed with the settlement 
of affairs in lUyricum. He parted from Augustus early in August 
at Beneventum, smd went on his way northward; but he had no 
sooner reached his province than he was summoned to return to 
the deathbed of the prtHceps\ Vdleius and Suetonius* agree that 
he found him living, and for one whole day he remained in 
secret conclave with the dying Emperor. 

At long last Augustus had made provision for the continuance 
of the system which he had perfected with infinite tact and pitience. 
It was embodied in no written document, but had grown from 
prKcdent to precedent; and although the co-regency conferred on 
Tibenus had left no room for doubt where a princeps was to be 
found. It is going too for to say< that the Principate was conceived 
by Ai^stus as a dyarchy, not in the sense in which Mommsen 
used that word, i,e. a joint-rule of Senate and princeps^ but as the 
dual sovereignty’ of two rulers. What is of greater importance to 
consider is the pm which the Senate and People of Rome were 

dwigned to play m the new system. This will be the subject of the 
loJlowing chapter. ^ 


LVI, 28, X. 


g ' ' * SuCCCMUUS, Tib, 21$ Veil. p2t. Ilf 

/ ^ malidous gossip retailed bv Tadtus 

Witft t. komenunn, Doppelprinvpat und ReichseinttUung, p. 6. 


CHAPTER VI 

SENATUS POPULUSQUE ROM ANUS 

I. FORMULA AND FACT 

OENATUS censuit populusque iussit. The words of Rome’s 
greatest constitutionalist^ express with precision the theory 
^government which was the creed of all Romans. ‘Commands’ 
issue from the sovereign People; ‘resolutions’ are taken by the 
Senate*. The formal acts of the Roman State arc registered in the 
name of both bodies: the order in which they are named varies, 
and in the earlier documents the People take precedence*, but by 
the close of the Republican period the formula which stands at the 
head of this chapter had become stereotyped in public documents. 
It is the ‘ Senate and People of Rome’ who in 29 b.c. set up in the 
Forum a monument (no doubt a triumphal arch) in honour of 
Octavian re publica conservata, and two years later the arch which 
marked the termination of the Via Flaminia at Rimini*; from 
‘Senate and People’ Augustus received the powers of the Princi- 
patc in 27 B.c. (p. 128); and at his request ‘the Senate and People 
of Rome’ conferred co-equal rights upon Tiberius at the close of 
the reign (p. 158). The traditional formula remained in use m 
long as the Western Empire lasted; and we naturally find it 
prominent on the coinage of the Civil Wars which followed the 
death of Nero, when Galba declared himself Legatus senatus 
populique Romani (p. 811). 

Thus far the formula: what of the reality, especially as Augusts 
conceived it? To begin with, while the deliberative and legislative 
functions receive express recognition, the executive is not ex¬ 
plicitly mentioned. Yet it was precisely the lack of adequate 
control over the holder of executive authority (imperium), derived 
as it was from the fount of popular election and subject to the 
guidance of an advisory council with ancient and glorious tradi¬ 
tions, which had led to the breakdown of the Republican system, 
lyie story has been told at length, and there is nothing more to 
add save that Augustus deliberately set aside the solution of the 
problem which had been exemplified by the dictatorships of Sulla 

^ Cicero, pro Planch, 17, +2._ 

* ‘Senatusconsulto populique iussu’ on the monument of Bibulus (Dessau 
862). ^ Cf. Dessau 15. * Dessau 81, 8+. 
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and Caesar, and preferred to use the framework of the Republican 
constitution as the scaffolding of a structure adapted to the needs 
of the Mediterranean Elmpire of which the core was the city-sute 
of Rome. We have seen that he was determined to be, beyond 
challenge, the wielder of supreme authority under the new con¬ 
ditions; but we have to ask what place he assigned in his system 
to the time-hallowed institutions which he desired to presenre. 
The genius of Rome had shown itself in the method by which, 
when change was called for, she set up new organs of State ^ide 
the old and left them to find their modus vivendi, often turning to 
new uses those which had outlived their original purpose. Would 
Augustus be able to carry this process a stage further, and har¬ 
monize the working of his new and elaborate administrative 
system, which compels our admiration, with the continued opera¬ 
tion (with or without change of function) of the older organs ? _ 

That this was his intention is not to be doubted, and his 
successors were aware of the fact. Tiberius communicated to the 
Senate his political testament; and Dio^, who gives a somewhat 
fuller version of his injunctions than other writers, makes him lay 
down the principle that public service should be rendered by all 
who were capable of understanding and managing affairs of State. 
Strabo tells us that Tiberius made Augustus * the standard (icavdva) 
of his government*,’ and Tacitus reports him as saying that he 
regarded all his doings and sayings as law®; so that it might safely 
be assumed that such measures as were taken on his accession 
represent the considered judgments of his predecessor—even if 
we were not told that the oath of allegiance was taken in the form 
prescribed by Augustus*, and that written instructions for the 
elections to magistracies had been drawn up by him before his 
death®. We are also entitled to regard the ‘programme’ speech 
composed by Seneca for Nero to deliver on his accession as em¬ 
bodying the principles which tradition regarded as those of 
Augustus: Suetonius, in fact, says that Nero asserted his intention 
of ^ing ex Augusts praescripto*'. and the keynotes of the speech, 
as recorded by Tacitus’, are the right of the Senate to fulfil its 
‘ancient functions,’ and the authority of the consuls over Italy and 
the public provinces. How far, we must ask, did theory correspond 
with fact? 

Before, however, we examine this problem in detail a word 

^ 33- * VI, 288. 

• Ann. IV, 37, 4; for example, see i, 77. 

• Dio, Lvu, 3, 2; *ee below, p. 6 i 1. 

• Nere, to. 


‘ Veil. Pat. 11, 124, 3. 
’ Ann. xui, 4. 
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must be said with regard to the theory that the Principate was in 
essence a military despotism, based on the control of the army. 
It is evident that in fact the princeps could not maintain hits 
authority unless the army was, for all practical purposes, at his 
command, and Augustus' use of the praenomen Imperatoris^ 
although it was a personal appellation and not an official title, 
emphasized the relation between the troops and their imperator\ 
but this does not alter the fact that the legal basis of the new 
constitution was the conferment upon the princeps of a special 
commission by the Senate and People of Rome. In the course 
of history it came about that the legions or praetorians, to whom 
an imperator was a necessity^, imposed their will upon the Senate 
(which of course implied the formal consent of the People) when 
the succession was not clearly indicated: but such action was 
extra-constitutional, and was certainly not contemplated by 
Augustus as part of his system. 

IL CONSTITUTION OF THE SENATE 

We have seen how the Senate, once freely chosen by the censors, 
had become in the course of history a body of ex-magistrates, to 
which, since the reform of Sulla, entiy was obtained by the holding 
of the quaestorship. In Republican theory candidates for public 
office required for their qualification a previous period of military 
service f but service with the eagles was not in practice obligatory in 
the last century of the Republic, and most of those who aspired 
to office seem to have secured posts on the staff of some provincial 
governor as contubernales\ some, of course, served as tribuni 
militum, Augustus made service as an officer a necessary qualifica¬ 
tion for a public career; if not a tribunus, the aspirant to a senatorial 
career must serve as praefectus alae in a regiment of auxiliary 
cavalry. But this was not all. The senator’s mark of distinction 
was the wearing of the broad purple stripe {latus clavus) ; and under 
Augustus, if not before, a senator’s sons enjoyed the same privilege, 
which marked them off from the members of the equester ordo, who 
wore the narrow stripe (angustus clavus). To serve as a tribunus or 
praefectus laticlavius meant, in Augustus’ system, to take the first 
step in the senatorial career; and Suetonius tells us* that he often 
placed two laticlavii in command of an ala^ ‘ ne qui expers castrorum 
esset.’ He could, moreover, bestow the latus clavus on young men 
not of senatorial birth and thus qualify them to serve as prospective 

* Cf. the coins of Claudius with the legend !mper(atore) retept{o) and the 
representation of the Castra Praetoria (V^ume of Plates tv, 204, a). 

* Jug. 38. 
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senators; and it was he who issued commissions and controlled 
promotions. Thus, from the outset of his career of public service, 
the young Roman under the Principate was imbued with the 
spirit of loyalty to the regime and to the ruler who exercised the 
chief command of the army. 

Before, however, the aspirant entered upon the cunus honorum 
in the proper sense by holding the c||^uaestorship, it was now 
necessary for him to be elected to one ot the ‘lesser magistracies,’ 
a group of minor offices which had at one time been termed 
vigintisexviriy but which were reduced in number by Augustus 
to twenty^. These originally included the tresviri capitaUs^ who 
performed police duties, the tresviri monetales, who had charge of 
the mint, the quattuorviri viis in urbe purgandis and duoviri viis 
extra urbem purgandis., whose names indicate their functions, the 
decemviri stlitibus iudicandis, who had jurisdiction in cases where 
the freedom of a citizen was in question, and, finally, the four 
praefecti Capuam Cumas (as they were called for short), a sinecure 
office, dating from the times when circuit judges administered law 
in Campania. In two or three inscriptions the holder of such an 
office describes himself as XXVIvir^, but it is more usual for the 
office to be specified; patricians in particular apf>ear as masters of 
the mint (tresviri a(urd) a(rgento) a(ere) J(lando) /(eriundoyf. The 
way was now open for a qualified person to enter upon the cursus 
honorum by standing for the quacstorship*. Caesar had floubled 
the number of quaestors, which had been fixed by Sulla’s law at 
twenty (vol. ix, pp. 287, 733); but Augustus reversed this; and 
he also fixed the age at which the office which gave admission to 
the Senate might ^ held at twenty-five®. 

‘ Dio, writing of the lectio senatus of 13 B.C. (uv, 26, 5), says that before 
Augustus’ return from Gaul it was resolved that the XXvtri should be 
‘appointed from the knights,’ and that no one was henceforth enrolled in 
the Senate without having held one of the qualifying offices. Such a step 
would not of course have been taken without Augustus’ approval. Dio also 
expluns that the fourth and sixth offices enumerated above had been 
abolished. Caesar had increased the number of the tresviri ea^tales and the 
masters of the mint to fourj but this was only temporary. 

* E.g. Dessau 908. 

It appears from Tacitus, Xnn. ra, 29, that even a member of the 
Imperial house (in this case Nero the son of Gennanicus) required a speifial 
dts^rranon from serving one of this group of offices. 

• renounced the senatonal career, he resumed the‘narrow 

coacta cst,’ says Ovid of himself (Trist. iv, 10, 35). 

The evidence is frilly discussed by J. Stroux, AVftti. der Bay. Akai. 
1929, vm, pp. 19 ryj. ^ ^ 
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The form of election by the Comitia was retained, both for the 
quaestorship and the other magistracies; but the influence of the 
Emperor, if and so far as he chose to exert it, was a decisive factor. 
In ttie first place, he examined the qualihcations of candidates for 
office and put those who possessed them on the list to be submitted 
to the vote; this had always been the duty of the consul, as pre¬ 
siding officer, and it may still have been lawful for an aspirant to 
office to submit his name to the chief magistrate (j>roJiteri apud 
consulem)\ but it seems that even after Augustus ceased to hold the 
consulship candidates approached him, with the request that he 
would ‘nominate’ them, t.e. formally approve their candidature. 
But he went further than this. Caesar had issued what may be 
called a conge cTHire to the tribes in favour of candidates whom he 
desired to sec elected^; and Augustus took means to indicate those 
who enjoyed his support. Indeed, he followed the time-honoured 
Republican practice of canvassing the tribes in person in favour of 
‘his candidates’ and cast his vote in the ballot *ut unus c populo*.’ 
In his later years, however, he was unequal to the conduct of a 
|>ersonal canvass (a mere formality in any case) and from a.d. 8 
onwards he resumed the practice of Caesar*. In the lex de imperio 
yespasiani (see above, p. 140) it is enacted that any candidate 
for office whom the Emperor shall ‘commend’ to the Senate 
and people shall be considered extra ordinem at the Comitia', 
there is^o reference to previous precedent in this clause, and it is 
permissible to infer that the right of commendatio had not pre¬ 
viously been included in the Imperial prerogative without limita¬ 
tion. It is in fact doubtful whether, under the Julio-Claudian 
dynasty, the conge d"Hire had been issued in connection with 
elections to the consulship*, although it cannot be doubted that, 

* The formula ran: ‘Caesar dictator illi tribui commendo vobis ilium et 
ilium ut vestro suffragio suam dignitatem tcncat.’ Suetonius, Drv. lul. 41,2. 

* Suetonius, -dug. 56. That elections were not an empty form is implied 

by the fiict that the penalties for bribery were made more se\'ere by the Lex 
Julia dcambitu of 18 icc., and by the requirement (instituted in 8 b.c) that 
candidates should deposit a sum to be forfeited if corrupt practices were 
proved (Dio tv, 5, 3). Custom, however, had allowed a can^'datc to make 
presents to the members of his own tribe, and Augustus used to give a thousand 
sesterces to each elector from the two tribes with which he was connected 
{Scaptia as an Octavius, Fahia as a Julius). * Dio, LV, 34, 2. 

* An inscription (now partly lost) describes a person as ‘per commenda- 
Uon(cm) Ti. Caesaris Augusti ab senatu cos. dest(inatus)’ (Dessau 944); but 
commendatio has no formal sense here. Tadtus makes it dear {dnn. i, 81) 
that Tiberius used indirect methods of indicating those whom he desired to 
see elected to the consulship. 
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at any rate after the troubles which followed Augustus’ resignation 
of the office in 23 b.c. (p. 143 jy.), he made it clear whom he wished 
to see elected, espcci^ly since the highest commands in the army 
were filled by comulares. For the other offices * Caesar’s candidates’ 
are proud to designate themselves as such on thrir monuments^. 
In the case of the quacstorship the candidati Caesaris furnished the 
two members of the college who were attached to the Emperor’s 
personal staff as secretaries and read his messages to the Senate 
when he was absent from the sitting. Candidati Caesaris are also 
found in the higher grades, but rarely in those of aedile and tribune. 
During the Republican period these offices had not formed part 
of the regular cursus honorum, and it was common to pass from the 
quaestorship to the praetorship without holding either; but this 
was altered by Augustus, who made it necessary for all save 
patricians to hold one or other office*. The college of praetors 
numbered ten from 23 b.c. onwards* when Augustus placed two 
in charge of the Aerarium, feeling no doubt that its management 
called for the service of officials of more cxp>erience than the 
(Quaestors. We hear, however, that in a.d. 11, when there were 
sixteen candidates for the office, Augustus allowed all to serve, but 
that twelve was the usuai number*; and it is consonant with this 
that Tiberius on his accession nominated twelve praetors, the 
number handed down from Augustus, of whom he selected four 
for commendatio, ’sine repulsa et ambitu designandos*.^ it so 
happens that Velleius informs us that among the four were himself 
and his brother—candidati Caesaris —whose names were on the 
list drawn up by Augustus before his death, so that they attained 
the distinction ‘ut neque post nos qruemquam divus Augustus, 
neque ante nos Caesar commendaret Tiberius*.’ 

In examining the qualifications of candidates for office Augustus 
took property into account. As to this the statements of our 

* We meet with the phrase ‘per omnes honores candidatus Augustorum’ 
or the like in inscriptions, t.g. Dessau 973. 

* There are a few inscriptions (e.g. Dessau 906, 915) which record the 
tenure ofboth offices, but Cicborius hu shown {Remischt Studitn, pp. 285 j^.) 
that they are early in date and that the new rule probably came into force 
in 23 B.c. The obiect was partly to secure a suffidcncy of candidates for these 
officra, which had ceased to be attractive: but this was not entirely attained, 
and in 13 B.t and A.D. 5 compulsion had to be exercised (Dio uv, 26,*7: 

9 i where he adds taX tovto nai dXXore TroWaxiv ^vtro). 

* Pat. u, 89, 3; Dio uu, 32, 2. 

* Dio Lvi, 25, 4. In his inaccurate review of Roman constitutional 

history Pompotuus (Dig. i, 2, 2, 32) says that Augustus fixed the number 
of praetors at sixteen. * Tacitus, 1, 15. 'u, 124,4. 
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authorities are conflicting: Suetonius informs us' that he ‘raised 
the census of Senators from 800,cxx) sesterces to i,2cx>,ooo’; Dio 
on the other hand that he fixed it at 400,000 sesterces in 18 b.c. 
and raised it to 1,000,000 in 13 b.cA This last figure at any rate, 
may be accepted; for Tiberius, according to Tacitus, bestowed 
property of this >^ue on an cx-practor who begged for leave to 
resign his rank on the score of poverty; and the historian also tells 
us that Augustus had bestowca the same sum on the grandson of 
the orator Hortensius, ‘ne clarissima fiamilia extinguerctur*.’ 

III. LEGISLATION 

Writing in the second century the jurist Gaius* enumerates the 
following sources of law— legesplebiscita^ senatus consulta, con- 
stitutiones principum, edicts issued by magistrates who possess the 
ius edicendi^ and responsa prudentum. The third and fourth of these 
would not have found a place in a list drawn up in the Republican 
period; for although the Senate, through the advice which it gave 
to the magistrates, exercised great influence on legislation, it had 
no constitutional power of passing general enactments, and the 
princeps was yet to come. During the reign of Augustus the 
famous doctrine of Ulpian, quodprincipiplacuit legis habet vigorem^, 
would have seemed strange to a Roman jurist, although, by his 
use of the ius edicendi^, his decisions on cases and petitions sub¬ 
mitted (b him, and his instructions to his subordinates, Augustus 
was in fact building up the body of law which Ulpian proceeds to 
analyse in the passage above quoted. Ulpian here expands the 
statement of Gains (i, 5) that the Imperial eonstiturioues^ which 
have the force of law, embrace edicts, decreta (judicial decisions) 

‘ Aug. 41. » uv, 17, 3; trv, 26, 3. • Atm. i. 755 n. 37. 

*1.2. * Dig. 1,^,1. 

• The edicts of the praetor urbanus and other magistrates continued, of 
course, to form sources of law under the Prindpate; but the primteps could 
also make law by edicts. Examples of these are to be found in the group 
of inscriptions discovered in the market-place of Cyrene (see p. 138, n. i), and 
in the present context it is to be noted that in the first of these ^icts, which 
deals with the cortstitution of the pand of iudieet in the province of Crete- 
Cyrene, Augustus advises the governors to observe a certain procedure ‘until 
the Scrute shall deliberate on the question or I shall have devised a better 
plan ’—in other words he recognizes * dyarchy ’ in form. In his correspondence 
with Trajan, Pliny the Younger, writing as governor of Bithynia, refers to 
an edict of Augustus which modified the provincial constitution laid down 
Iw Pompey, aiM another which (if Hardy’s conjecture * Asiam,’ in Pliny, 
Ep. X, 65, 3 is correct) related to the provirKc of Asia. These would 
probably have been issudl during Augustus' visit to the Eastern provinces 
(cf. Dio uv, 7, 4, where Asia and Bithynia are mentioned). 
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and epistulae (replies to petitions): but we must add to these 
mandata^ or instructions to officials, which arc often dted in ^e 
Digest, and came to form a code of administrative law, to which 
additions were made from time to time. L^ian {Dig- xxix, l) 
quotes the clause inserted in this code by Trajan which finally 
legalized the ‘military testament*; and the document known as 
the ‘Gnomon of the Idios Logos,' in part based on Imperial 
mandatay illustrates the far-reaching effects of such instructions. 
The validity of the emperor’s edicts and other dispositions was 
guaranteed by the clause of the lex de imperio that has already 
been referred to*. 

We saw in the previous chapter (p. 147) that in 19 b.c. Augustus 
was offered, but declined, the power to enact leges Augusiae 
and embodied his reforms of the civil and criminal codes in a series 
of leges Juliaey which were no doubt submitted to the popular 
vote. L^islation proposed by magistrates also continued—it will 
suffice to mention such famous enactments as the Lex Fufia Caninia, 
the Lex Aelia Sentia, and the Lex Papia Poppaea, which are dis¬ 
cussed elsewhere. But beside these we meet with enactments in 
the form of senatus consultay which often bear the name of the 
consul who proposed them*; the earliest and one of the most famous 
of which we have knowledge is the s.c. Silanianum, which takes 
its name from C. Junius Silanus, consul in a.d. 10. This dealt with 
the torture and execution of the slaves of a murdered ownftr and is 
the subject of a chapter in Ulpian’s commentaiy on the edict*, 
and there was a further enactment by the Senate in the following 
year concerning this matter. 

It is to be observed that under the Julio-CIaudians the Senate 
does not, strictly speaking, make law by its decree, but tenders 
advice to the magistrate who administers justice; this is clearly 
set forth in a senatus consuhumy of which the text is preserved 
in the Digest*, forbidding women to become answerable for the 

* See above, p. 1411 cf. J. G. C. Anderson in 1927.0.42x7. 

• The S.C Macedonianum, passed under Vespasian, who nude loans to 
a filiutfamliat irrecoverable, was named after a scoundrel mentioned in the 
preamble (the text is quoted by Ulpian, Dig. xtv, 6, 1). 

• Dig. XXIX, 5, 11 It was also treated in a monograph by Paulus (fh. 14). 

* After the usual preamble the decree continues: ‘arbitrari senatum rmc 
ati^ue ordine &cturos ad quos de ea re in iure aditum erit, si dederint operam, 
ut in ca re senatus voluntas servetur* (Dig, xvi, i, 2, i). This decree was passed 
in the consulship of M. Junius Silanus and Vellaeus Tutor (the proposers of 
a Lex Junia Vellaea referred to in the law-books) which seems to be dated 
to A.D. 46, and n hence usually described as 5.C. Vcllaeanum (p. 693). 
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debts of others, and giving a further extension to a principle which, 
as Ulpian tells us, had been laid down in edicts issued by Augustus 
and afterwards by Claudius. In time, however, the Senate acquired 
the right to make law directly, and this accounts for the fact that 
Gaius, when he tells us that ‘what the Senate commands and lays 
down has the force of law,’ adds the words ‘quamvis fucrit quae- 
si turn’ ; half a century later Ulpian can write ‘ there is no doubt that 
the Senate can make law^.’ But it may well be asked whether 
the Senate’s initiative in the matter of legislation was more than 
formal. In this connection it is instructive to examine the process 
by which a revised procedure de repetundis was set up in 4 b.c. In 
the fifth of the Edicts of Cyrene Augustus tells us that he has 
resolved to dispatch to the several provinces, and to append to his 
edict, copies of a senatus consultum which was passed in the consul¬ 
ship of Gaius Calvisius and Lucius Passienus, he himself being 
present and being one of the signatories*, ’in order that it may be 
made clear to all who inhabit the provinces how ^eat is the care 
taken by myself and the Senate that none of our subjects shall suffer 
injustice or extortion.’ Then follows the decree, with the substance 
of which this is not the place to deal. The preamble, however, is 
most instructive, for it tells us that the consuls took the advice of 
the Senate ‘Concerning the matters which imperator Caesar 
Augustus, our princeps^ in accordance with a resolution of the 
Advisory Board selected by lot from the Senate, desired to ^bc 
brought before the Senate.’ Here we have a reference to the privy 
council or cabinet the institution of which is mentioned by Dio* 
in his survey of the constitution which follows the account of the 
settlement of 27 b.c.; it consisted of the consuls, one member of 
each of the other colleges of magistrates, and fifteen other senators, 
selected by lot and serving for a period of six months. Suetonius^ 
calls these bodies consilia semenstria^ and tells us that their function 
was to prepare business for submission to the full Senate; and we 
may be very sure that no imp)ortant measure was so submitted 
unless it had the Emperor’s approval and had been drafted with 
the aid of his trained legal advisers. 

Another example of the methods used by Augustus is to be 
found in the re-organization of the water-supply of Rome, of which 
a full account is fortunately preserved in the work of Frontinus 


1 Dig. I, 3, 9. 

• awpiri'fp^ 6 ftevo<: in the Greek text indicates that Augustus was 
amongst thcM who scribtndo adfutrunt, as the formula runs. 

• Lin, ai, 4. * -dug. 35. 
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de aquaeductibus^. As is mentioned elsewhere (p. 203), Augxistus 
took this matter in hand after the death of Agrippa, who Sd be¬ 
queathed to him the company of slaves whom he had employed on 
the maintenance of the aqueducts built by him. Frontinus says 
mat in a^ matter which up to this Ume ‘ quasi potestate acta certo 
i^c eguisset, senatus consulta facta sunt ac lex promulgata,’ and 
me texts of these are incorporated in his treatise*. First of all 
Aug^tus confirmed by edict the register {commentarit) compiled 
by Agnppa of those entitled to draw supplies of water. Then a 
«nes of senatus consulta were passed in due form, defining the 
du^ privileges, insignia and salaries of the curatores ‘appointed 
by Caesar Augustus ex consensu senatus' (or ex senatus auctoritateV 
mey Mc, amongst other things, to have powers of iudicatio and 
copttto in cases where private persons have obstructed the course of 
the aqueducts with buildings. A further decree of the Senate pro¬ 
vides that swng that Augustus Caesar has undertaken to re^r 
certain aqueducts at his own expense’ he shall have rights of way 
over private property and a right to purchase materials at a fair 
vaJuaoon. ^1 above decrees were passed by the Senate in the 

yw followmg that of Agrippa’s death (i i b.c.), and two years later 
a Jaw was proposed in due form by the consul T. Quinctius Cris- 
pmusand passed by the People voting ‘in foro pro rostris*’ im¬ 
posing fints on persons obstructing or damaging the aqueducts and 
giving various powers to the commissioners. Thus Augxstus is 
shown to have b^n careful to use the traditional constitutional 
machinery when legislation was required; but the initiative, we 
cannot doub^ rested with him who surpassed all others in auctoritas, 
and under his successors the oratio principis, pronounced by him¬ 
self or read by his quaestor in the Senate, became the text of hvr*. 

» £ • L j- de aquaeductibus, go— 170 . 

r; Jv“ dirca evidence that comiHa pepSi tributa con- 

side by side wth the concilium plebis. The S dtizCT^to cast 
hi^^ vote, ^ Virro,TOy perhaps be the person expelled from the Sewte by 
TilxrniB m a.d. 17 q;aatus. Jm. u, 48, where the MSS. have FarroneS 
instances of the oratie pnnciptt are to be found in the sneeches nf 
CUdius rclatmg to certain reforms of procedure (B.G. 17 . 611 fSTtwated 

for ^»eculators to demolish buildines in 
o a profit by selling the materials (Dessau 6041) The fi« 
wnveniendy known as"s.c Hosidianum-maV date a.d Ic 

beeiS^roili^'i^'th optim prhuipis, it bears no sign of ^ving 

m i if ^A*f**" 'Wfative of the Emperor; the second, which beJonJ! 
to A.D. 56, refers to it as passed ‘auaore divo Claudio * 695) ^ 
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IV. THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 

It has been explained in a previous volume (ix, pp. 304 /oy.) 
how the iudicium populi, in which the Roman people assembled in 
comitia tried and decided cases arising from the appeal {^provocation 
of a citizen against a sentence passed by a magistrate, gave place 
to the iudicium publicum^ which took place in one of the Standing 
Courts {jjuaestiones perpetuae) set up by a series of statutes defining 
the ^eral crimes of which the State took cognisance. These courts 
continued to function in the principate of Augustus; but, as we 
have seen, a general appellate jurisdiction was conferred upon the 
prinetps^ pnA from 23 b.c. onwards, when he ceased to hold the 
consulship annually, his proconsular imperium was retained even 
within the pomerium of the city, so that he could exercise in Rome 
itself the jurisdiction belonging to a provincial governor. Thus a 
new High Court came into being, and there is good evidence that 
Augustus took his duties as its president very seriously. Suetonius 
informs us* that he often sat in court until nightfall, and, in order 
to illustrate his leniency, tells the anecdote that he put to a prisoner 
clearly guilty of p^cide the question ' Surely you did not kill your 
father, did you.^’ in order that he might avoid inflicting the well- 
known punishment of his crime, since only those who confessed 
were li^le to it. Dio*, on the other hand, speaks of his severity, and 
tells us^ow on one occasion Maecenas, seeing that he was about to 
pronounce a number of death-sentences, threw into his lap a tablet 
on which was written ‘Rise at last, executioner 1’ 

It is not so easy to determine when or how a second High Court 
of Justice, that of the consuls, acting with the Senate as their 
consilium^ was called into being. The narrative of Tacitus makes it 
clear that under Tiberius trials in the Senate, especially on the 
charge of maiesiasy were frequent. In a.d. Granius Naarcellus, 
governor of Bithynia, was brought before the Senate on this charge, 

Tiberius (as Tacitus says) announced that he would pronounce 
his sententia openly and on oath; whereupon Cn. Piso asked him 
whether he would vote first or last, adding ‘if first, I shall have a 
lead to follow, if last, I fear that I may unwittingly diflPer from your 
verdict’; and the Emperor agreed to a verdict of acquittal. In the 
fallowing year Libo Drusus was charged with treasonable practices, 
and his accuser ‘approached the consuls and asked that the Senate 
should take cognisance of the case.’ In this case the accused 
committed suicide before the trial took place. In a.d. 19 Cn. Piso 


^ 33- 
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was tried on various charges, including the poisoning of Gcr- 
manicus (see below, p. 623); we note that he expressed his willing¬ 
ness to stand his trial in the praetor’s court de •veneficiSy but that 
his prosecutor, Fulcinius Trio, laid his information before the 
consuls and that the Senate requested the princeps to take up the 
case (cognitionem exciperei). Tiberius, however, declined to do so, 
and said that he would not place Germanicus above the laws, save 
in so far as his death should be investigated in the Senate and not 
before a jury-court; in this case also the accused committed suicide, 
and a vote of the Senate was taken, on the relatio of the Emperor, 
about the measures to be taken with regard to his honours and 
estate^* 

The impression which we gain from the accounts of these trials 
is that the new procedure was of recent growth, and not part of 
the system established on the ‘restoration of the Republic by 
Augustus. And indeed it would be hard to prove that the con¬ 
stitution of the Senate as a High Court of Justice dates back to so 
early a period. We have referred above (p. 134) to the case of 
Cornelius Gallus, where the fiilminations of the Senate against the 
fallen favourite took the form of a demand that he should^be 
condemned ‘ in the courts’; in 22 b.c. we find Tiberius proMCUtuig 
the conspirators Varro and Caepio for treason apud indices and 
obtaining their conviction, and in the same year M. Primus was 
tried before the praetory Augustus being suinmoned as a witness 
(p. 13 8), and several votes were cast for his acquittal*. The procedure 
in the case of lullus Antonius and the other lovers of Julia is 
nowhere described in detail: Velleius would lead us to think that 
the Lex Julia de adulteriis was put into force, but Dio hints at a 
charge oimaiesta^. Towards the close of the reign, however, cases 
are recorded by Tacitus in which the Senate appears to have acted 
in ajudicial capacity*. A certain Cassius Severus, who had published 
famosi lihelliy was brought to trid ‘specie legis [maiestatis],’ and 
' was exiled to Crete ‘iudicio iurati Senatus.’ About the same time 
Volesus Messalla, the proconsul of Asia, who had been guilty of 
atrocious cruelty, was brought to trial and condemned, presumably 
under the lex repetundarum\ and in a.d. 22, when a similar case 
came before the Senate, Tiberius ordered to be read the indictment 
drawn up by Augustus and the senatus consu/tum which was passed 

^ Tadtus, vffot. u, 28; n, 79; ni, 10; ra, 17. * Dio, uy, 3, 4. 

* OK *04 Tp fiovapgia tovto (tv, ,o); Taatus hints {Ann. 

lu, 24) that Augustus ‘went beyond his own laws.’ According to Suetonius 
{Aug. 65) he sent a report on the matter to the Senate. 

* Tacitus, Ann. 1, 72-, iv, 21 j in, 68. 
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inflicting penalties on Messalla. It has been suppo^d that a 
reference by the elder Seneca‘ to Furius Satuminus ‘qui Volesum 
condemnavit’ implies that Satuminus procured his condemnaDon 
in a jury-court, and that the decree of the Senate followed the 
verdict; but the inference is uncertain. 

I tseems therefore that the Senate’sj urisdiction had become estab¬ 
lished before Augustus’ death; and we may trace one of the steps 
by which this was brought about in the fifth edict from Cyrene, 
which (as has already been mentioned) covers a seriatus consultum 
passed in 4 b.c. on the recommendation of the Emperor’s constlium, 
laying down a new procedure to be adopted in cases ot repetundae 
where the prosecutors claim only money damages and do not 
threaten the caput of the defendant governor. In the procedure the 
prcliminaiy hearing of the case takes place in the ^nate (which 
may be convened by any magistrate having the right to b^g 
business before that body), and a commission consisting of four 
consulars, three praetorians and two other senators (which may be 
reduced to five if both parties exercise their right of (^llenpng 
two) is set up, which is instructed to ^ive a verdict wil^n thirty 
days. In one sense this is no innovation, but a reversion to me 
procedure used before legislation de repetundis had taken place, for 
in effect it sets up a board of recuperatores to investigate the claim 
of the provincials, as had been done in 17^ (yol. viii, p« 
but tlftt this board should be made representative of the Senate 
shows the trend of constitutional development for which Augustus 

was responsible. . 

In what sense can it be said that there was precedent tor this 
senatorial jurisdiction.? Dio, it is true, in describing the working 
of the restored Republic (uii, 21,6) says that the ^nate sat in 
judgment (cVpive) as a body as it had done before ; but his state¬ 
ment finds no support in historical or legal tradition. Mommsen, 
who at first explained the facts by the hypothwis that the sove¬ 
reign’ Senate of the dynasty succeeded to the rights of the comitta 
populiy wrote later* of a ‘dependence’ {Anlehnuni) of the new 
jurisdiction on the ‘ martial law’ procedure setup in the last cenmry 
of the Republic to deal with the threats to public security involved 
in the agitation of C. Gracchus and his followers and the conspiracy 
qf Catiline, but admits that such emergency measures must not he 
confused with the proceedings of the ‘consular-senatorial’ court*. 
Augustus, in fact, was well aware that the man who never makes a 
precedent never makes anything; but here, as always, he was true 

• Sfaattrttht, in, p. 12671^.5 Strafrtcht, p. 251. 


1 Contr. vn, 6 , 22 . 
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to his motto festina Unte. In effect he restored to the consuls— 
acting with the advice of the Senate—the plenitude of the imferium^ 
such as he himself possessed. In the ‘programme’ speech of Nero 
(cf. p. l6o) we read: ‘consulum tribunalibus Italia et publicae pro- 
vinciae adsisterent: illi patrum aditum praeberent’; and though 
these words of course cover much more than judicial functions, 
they indicate that the ‘consular-senatorial’ court was designed to 
try cases or hear appeals arising from its own sphere of administra¬ 
tion. In fact, so long as the spirit of this programme was observed, 
we find that the Senate takes cognisance of offences committed by 
its own members, equites or provincials^. 

The Augustan system, in its completed form, thus provided for 
two High Courts of Justice, that of the princeps, and the Senate; 
and the result was to bring about far-reaching changes in pro¬ 
cedure. The enquiries conducted by both courts are describea by 
the term cognitio,2s opposed to iudicium^^ and this made for elasticity, 
for the court was not bound by the formal restrictions of a suit 

E romoted by a prosecuting party, nor (although it administered the 
iws by which ie quaeitionts were governed) was it precluded from 
dealing with several indictments in the same trial; and it could 
modify the penalty prescribed by statute*. Both courts, moreover, 
were courts of final appeal, and this was of sp>ecia] importance as 
regards the Emperor s court, for he delegate jurisdiction to his 
subordinates and representatives, from whom an appeal oftourse 
lay to himself. This applied to the provincial governors who held 
their commissions from him as hgati and to ^cpraefecti appointed 
by him to take charge of departments of State. Of these the most 
important was the praefectus urbi. We have already referred to 
Augustus’ experiments in relation to this office, which was at first 
temporary. It is not quite clear when a permanent praefectus was 
appointed, but even if it was reserved for Tiberius to make their 
commander a permanent official, we cannot doubt that he was 
carrying out the expressed intentions of Augustus (see below, p. 201). 
The jurisdiction of the praefectus urbi arose from the fact that he 
was responsible for the maintenance of order in the City, but it was 
not long before he began to encroach on the functions of the civil 
courts, for as early as the reign of Nero we read of a case in which 
a prosecutor was exiled because he brought his case before thp 
praetor in order to remove it from the jurisdiction of the prefect 
‘with a semblance of legality’; and eventually he took cognisance, 

* A study of the trials recorded by Tadtus shows that the emperor could 
find means of influencing the Senate’s decisions. * Tacitus, Ann. i, 75. 
• ’Senatui licet et mitigare leges et intendcre* (Pliny, Ep. iv, g, 17). 
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as Ulpisio says, of all crimes committed up to the hundredth 
milestone’ from Rome*’. It is possible that Augustus, with his 
scrupulous adherence to constitutional forms, regidarizcd the 
position of his delegates by legislation. This was certainly the ^ 
with the praefectus Aegjpli (p. 288 sq.) of whom it is said by Ulpian* 
that he possesses an impenutn ttd similitudinem procoHSulis, which 
was conferred upon him hy law voider Augustus ; and the juris¬ 
diction exercised by the praefectus annonae (p. 202) was no doubt 
based on the Lex Julia de annona mentioned in the forty-eighth 
title of the Digest, which Dio seems to date to 18 b.c.® 

A parallel development to that of the criminal courts may be 
seen in the field of civil jurisdiction. We have already mentioned 
the laws of 18 B.c. which regulated the procedure of the courts 
(p. 148) and finally abolished the antiquated procedure of the 
actioaeA; but the formulary system itself which was characteristic 
of the praetor’s court, and what it is convenient to call the ordo 
iudiciorum, gradually gave place to the more elastic cognitio^ which 
took place extra ordinem^y and was exercised by the holder of an 
imperium or a delegate appointed by him. The emperor naturally 
used this procedure in his own court, whether he tried a case in the 
first instance or on appeal from a lower court; for appeal in the 
proper sense of the word^ which had not existed vmder the Republic, 
now became a regular institution. Suetonius (Aug. 23 ) **7® 
it was the practice of Augustus to delegate the hearing of appeals 
arising in Rome (urbanarum Utigatvrum) to titx. praetor urbanus^ and 
of those from the provinces to consulares. But the emperor and 
his delegates were not alone in using cogHttioy for the consuls— 
usmg the Senate as their consilium — were also competent to exercise 
jurisdiction in this form and to hear appeals; and we read in Tacitus 
(Ann. XIV, 28) that Nero ‘enhanced the prestige of the Facers’ 
by enacting that those who appealed from the findings of indices 
in civil causes to the Senate should lodge the same caution-money 
as those who brought their cases before the emperor® (p. 705); up 

* Dig. I, 12, 1 (as emended). * Dig- *. * 7 - 

• uv, 17 (the word BtevoftoSbrei implies a legislative aa); Mommsen 
(Strafrecht, p. 852, n. i) refers this law to Caesar. 

* ^per legem Aebutiam (cf. vol. ix, p. 862) et duas Julias sublatae sunt 

legis aaiones’ (Gaius iv, 30). r • • u 

• * cogmtio txtratrdinaria, the term in common use, u not found in the 
jurists (except in the plural and in a non-technical sense in the rubric of 
Dig. L, 13). In Suetonius, Claud. 15 a distinction is drawn between cognitie 
and ordmarium iuj. 

• Suetonius, indeed, tells us (AVr*, i7)thatNcroenact^thattfi/appealsfrom 
iudieti should lie to the Senate; but he has evidendy misunderstood the facts. 
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to that time, the historian tells us, no penalty was incurred by 
the unsuccessful appellant in the Senate s court. In jurisdiction, 
therefore. Emperor and Senate exercised concurrent functions; 
and it was natural that no appeal should lie from one court to the 
other^. 


V. FOREIGN RELATIONS 

The Senate was no longer the 'assembly of kings’ which had 
inspired awe in the peoples and potentates of East and West in 
the great days of the Republic. We have already seen that the 
power of making peace and war, and of concluding treaties with 
foreign States, was part of the imperial prerogative ^p. 14X); and 
that m the summary of the system of government with which his 
work ends, Strabo assigns the client-princes to the sphere of 
authority of the emperor; nor can it be doubted that this repre¬ 
sents the facts of the case. In an interesting chapter of his life 
of Augustus (48) Suetonius tells us how the princeps pursued 
a policy of treating the protected rulers as ‘members and con¬ 
stituents of the Empire’ and encouraging friendships and matri¬ 
monial alliances between them, bringing up their children with 
his own and appointing advisers and guardians to such as needed 
such supervision. These statements can be abundantly illustrated 
from the history of the Eastern provinces*, and the measures 
taken by Augustus arc dealt with elsewhere. Here it will*suffice 
to say that not only did he confirm in their principalities some of 
Antony's vas^s, such as Herod the Great in Judaea, Archelaus 
in Cappadocia, Amyntas in Galatia and Polemo in Pontus, but 
gave a further extension to the system by bringing under his 
protection the kingdom of Bosporus and the Odrywan principality 
m Thrace*. At the same time it may be questioned whether he 
intended this system to be permanent. Galatia was annexed in 
25 B.c. and Paphlagonia (hitherto ruled by the family of Deiotarus) 
was added thereto in 6 b.c.; and in a.d. 6 Archelaus, who had 
ruled Judaea on the death of Herod the Great, was deposed and 
his territory annexed (cf. p. 339). Nor can we doubt that in 

‘ Ulp'ian writes: ‘Sdendum est appellari a senatu non posse principem 
idque oratione divi Hadrian! efFcaum* {Dig. xux, a, i); but we may be 
Mre that this was the practice of Augustus and of the successors who rulAl 
in his spirit. 

- * ^ PP- ' *3 276; die marriage of Antony’s daughter Selene with 

Juba of Mauretania may also be noted, sec p. 112. 

* PP- 3 Sb. Intermarriage took place between these dynasties 

(p. 268). ^ 
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annexing Cappadocia and Commagene (p. 620), Tiberius was 
carrying out a policy of absorption which he knew to be in ac¬ 
cordance with ^e intentions of Augustus. 

What part, if any, did the Senate play in the execution of this 
policy ? There is no sign that it was in any way responsible for the 
decisions taken by Augustus, though he may have communicated 
them to it as a matter of courtesy. He speaks of the measures 
which he took to regulate the affairs of Armenia as his own act^ 
and it is evident that the Senate had no part in determining his 
policy^. Nevertheless, Augustus contrived to preserve in some 
measure the fiction that the Senate was an organ of government 
in the field of foreign affairs. In 29 b.c. Antiochus of Commagene 
was charged with the murder of an envoy sent to Rome by his 
brother, Mithridates II; Augustus summoned him to Rome, 
brought him before the Senate and secured his condemnation* 
and execution. This precedent was followed by Tiberius in two 
cases—those of Archelaus of Cappadocia in a.d. 17 and of 
Rhescuporis of Thrace in a.d. 19 (pp. 643, 645). It should be 
noted, however, that in his youth Tiberius had defended Archelaus 
against charges brought against him ‘in the Emperor’s court*.’ 
Again, it may be assumed that it was by a vote of the Senate that 
the title of ‘friend of the Roman People’ was, according to 
Republican custom, conferred upon Polcmo, King of Pontus, in 
26 B.cf, for the King returned the compliment by granting to 
Roman Senators the right to occupy seats of honour in the 
theatres of his realm*. 

That embassies from the Senatorial provinces were admitted 
to audience by the Senate wras natural enough. In the procedure 
for claims de repetundis laid down in the senatus consultum of 
Cyrene (p. 171) the first step is for the envoys to lay their com¬ 
plaint before one of the magistrates who have the right of con¬ 
vening the Senate, and he is instructed to bring them before that 
body as soon as may be and nominate a senator to present their 

* Ret Gestae 27. He here speaks of Tiberius and Gaius Caesar as his 
agents; and if special imperia were conferred upon them by decree of the 
Senate (as in the case or Germanicus under l ibcrius) this was a constitu¬ 
tional formality. 

* The circumstances of the case arc not very dear; sec Geycr in P.fV. 
i.t'. Mithridates (33). 

* * Augusto cognoscente’ Suetonius, Tib. 8: he was accused by his subjects 
(Dio tvn, 17). 

* The preo^ent was fdlowed in the reign of Tiberius, when the Senate 
passed complimenury votes for Ptolemy of Mauretania (Tadtus, Jnn. 
IV, 26). 
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case. But foreign relations arc not involved here. Dio relates* 
that when a Parthian embassy came to him in 23 b.c, Augustus 
presented the envoys to the Senate, but that body referred the 
decision to him. Towards the close of his rei^, when old age 
and infirmity restricted his powers of transacting business, it is 
said that Augustus ‘entrusted to three ex-consuls the embassies 
sent to Rome by peoples and kin^; these sat separately and gave 
audience to the envoys and replied to their requests except in 
cases where it was necessary for the final decision to be taken by 
the Emperor and the Senate*.’ When taking decisions on foreign 
policy Augustus might—and doubtless as a rule did—summon 
a consilium of advisers. We read, for instance*, that, on the death 
of Herod the Great, Augustus took the opinions of his ‘friends’ 
{ix. the consilium amicorum) on the question of the succession in 
Judaea: Gaius Caesar, then sixteen years old, was amongst those 
who attended this meeting. But no real responsibility rested on 
the shoulders of the Senate in such matters*. 

VI. THE OLD AND THE NEW 

We have seen that in the record of his acts which he bequeathed 
as his political testament Augustus laid stress on his restoration of 
Republican forms and his refusal to accept any office inconsistent 
with those ‘customs of the ancestors’ to whch every Revnan— 
whether sincerely or not—paid unquestioning homage. The docu¬ 
ment, however, must be admitted to be somewhat disingenuous in 
its selection and presentation of historical fects. We should be led 
by it to think that the constitutional settlement of 27 b.c. was the 
organic measure by which the new regime took shape, whereas in 
fact the statute of 23 b.c., which profoundly modified the position 
of the princepSf had far greater importance for the future of the 
system: and the statement that Augustus ‘added Egypt to the 
dominion of the Roman People’ may have a formal truth, but 
obscures the fact that neither the People nor the Senate (whose 
members were expressly forbidden to set foot therein) had any 
part or lot in its government (p. 284 jy.). In order, therefore, to 
form a judgment on the new constitution it has been necessary to 

‘ Lui. 33 » *• * In the epitome of Dio tv, 33, 5. 

• Josephus, Ant. xvii [9, 5], aao; in Bell. Jud, u [2. 4], 25, he spcalcs 
of a awiiptow rwv cr reXet ’ Pw/mmuv. 

* In the earlier yearsofhis reignTibcrius,accordingtoSuetonius( 7 VA. 31), 
made a pracucc of referring ail matters of public policy to the Senate, 
induding ‘^uid et qua form regum littcris rescribi placeret.* He considered 
thatinsodoinghewascanymgontbe Augustan tradition; sec below, p. 613 ry. 
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examine in detail the actual working of the system in respect of 
the principal functions of government. 

Tne conclusion to which we arc led is this: that Augustus, who 
preferred evolution to revolution, made such use as he could 
of existing institutions and practices, even when he foresaw the 
gradual decline in their importance or even their eventual dis¬ 
appearance, and at the same time built up beside them, gradually 
and often tentatively, a new fabric, subject to his own control, as 
the framework of the Imperial State. For the successful achieve¬ 
ment of this task it was necessary to enlist the willing co-operation 
of the old governing order and also to tap the resources of ad¬ 
ministrative ability which the class hitherto excluded from the 
highest offices could supply; and in these respects his triumph 
was conspicuous. The hierarchy of orders and the carrthre ouverte 
aux talents were his guiding principles, and they were well adapted 
to the needs of the time; but they could only be appli^ by one 
who, like Augustus, had a keen eye for the qualities which 
distinguish great administrators and was able to secure their loyal 
service. In an interesting passage Velleius Paterculus^ illus^tes 
the theme that ‘great undertakings need great helpers by 
reference to Agrippa and Statilius Taurus, who were not debarred 
by the novitas of their families from attaining the highest honours 
in the State—by the irony of fate the chapter concludes with a 
panegyric on his patron Sejanus I Seneca noted that Augustus 
‘enrolled the whole regiment of his intimates from the enemy s 
camp“* ** ; we have already seen that when he laid down the con¬ 
sulship in 23 B.C., both holders of that office were men who had 
fought on the side of Brutus and Cassius and that in the following 
year Augustus had nominated one of the proscribed for the 
consulship and another for the censorship; and it is well to 
remember that in 2 b.c. the crowning honour of the salutation 
as ‘Father of the Fatherland’ was conferred on the princeps on 
the proposal of the famous orator M. Valerius Messalla Corvinus, 
who had commanded the Republican right wing at Philippi and 
had captured Octavian’s camp*. In the following yc^*^ the con¬ 
sulship was held by representatives of the Cornelii Lentuli and 

* n, 127. . • L 

** de clem, i, 10, I. He refers more especially to Sallusnus Cnspus, the 

nephew of the historian Sallust, M. Cocceius N^erva, the great-grandfather 
of the Emperor Nerva, and Dellius, probably the person addressed by 
Horace in Odei, u, 3. 

* It will be remembered that he had pronounced the office of praefectus 
urbi to be unconstitutional (p. 134). 
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the Calpumii Pisones; and if we add that only a few years before 
two brothers, Africanus Fabius Maximus and Paullus Fabius 
^daximus, whose prtieHotniHd attest their pnde in tracing descent 
from the great Scipio and Aemilius Paullus, were among the 
proconsuls (in Africa and Asia respccdyely) who were permitted 
to issue coins bearing their own portrait*, we have said enough 
to show that the reconciliation of the ^eat families of the Republic 
with the new regime was an accomplished fact. 

At the same time the promotion of ‘new men’ to Senatorial 
rank and their elevation to the consulship continued throughout 
the reign®, and the increase in the number of holders of the chief 
magistracy brought about by the shortening of the term of office 
and the appointment of sufectiy which became regular from a.d. 2 
onwards, enabled Augustus to recognize the claims not only of 
the old aristocracy but also of the families which had ^ined 
access to the circle of nobiles during the Civil War period by 
services rendered to the triumvirs, and of the men of marked 
ability whom he desired to employ in the most responsible ad¬ 
ministrative or military positions®. He needed consulares not 
merely to command his armies, but also to discharge other duties; 
we have seen that he allotted to them the hearing of appeals from 
the provinces (p. 173); in a. d. 6 he set up a Commission of three 
Senators of this ranlC chosen by lot, to ^ect economies in public 
expenditure; and in the same year and in the next* two cSnsulares 
were appointed to supervise the distribution of corn; and each 
of the Commissions or CtiraCy of which some account is given 
in a later chapter, had a consular for its president. 

These Commissions may serve to illustrate Augustus’ adapta¬ 
tion of old methods to new purposes. Under the Republic it had 
been foimd necessary to supplement the annual magistracies by 
the appointment of Conunissioners (curatores) to carry out special 
administrative tasks, such as the repair of roads®; and Augustus 

* Cf. Mommsen, Staatsreeh/ a6l, Giidtluiiicn,Augustus, i,p. 1109, 

n, p. 725. 

* F. B. Marsh, Tfu Fewit£ng of the Reman Empire, pp. 241, 247 sfj., 
analyses the Fasd, so far as these can be restored, with a view to showing 
that the promotion of ‘new men’ was comparatively rare in the years fol¬ 
lowing the ‘restoration of the Republic’ 

* Marsh, »p. at. pp. 246 sm., examines the hicts regarding the employment 
of consulars in the service of the Emperor, and argues for a ‘tightening of 
[his] control over the elections’ (p. 251). 

* Dio, LV, 25, 6; 26, 3i 31, 4. 

‘ They possessed petettas, but not imperiwm (cf. Festus r.v. atrateres and 
cum petestate): for instances see Dessau 45, 5799, 5800. 
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retained the title, but set up permanent Bo^ds as Departments 
of State. Suetonius says^ that ‘in order to increase the number 
of those taking part in the administration of the Republic, he 
devised new offices,’ amongst which he enumerates the curae\ and 
there are several inscriptions which show that such boards were 
composed of Senators with a consular as chairman. It is probable 
that then, as now, administrative ability was confined to a limited 
number of those who took part in public life, for we find that 
the same names recur in different lists; for example, the two 
inscriptions* which give the names of the curatores locopirn 
publicorum (with the consuls of a.d, 2 and a-D. 6 respectively ^ 
chairman) show that members of these boards also served on the 
Commission for regulating the Tiber*; and this latter department 
was in a.d. 15 entrusted to Ateius Capito and L. Arruntius*, 
the former of whom (as we know from Frondnus) had been 
curator aquarum since a.d. t 3. Capito, we may add, was one of 
the leading jurists of the dme, and the fore-runner of the Sabinian 
School; and we are justified in regarding him as the chief legal 
adviser of the princeps. It has been pointed out* t^t the new 
procedure set up for the trial of suits de repetundis in the edicts 
of Cyrene is clearly the work of a trained lawyer, and shows no 
trace of ‘politically orientated innovation’; and this is what we 
should expect from one who, like Capito, was at once an en¬ 
thusiastic supporter of the Imperial regime and at the same time 
notoriously conservative as a lawyer*. Augustus found in him 
and his like the type of public wrvant who can be trusted to 
reconcile order wiffi progress. 

Our finding, then, must be that Augustus was successful in 
adapting Republican institutions to the needs of the Imperial 
government and in creating a new governing class, into which 
the older aristocracy was absorbed. He must have rerognized 
clearly that a Mediterranean empire could not be administered 
by the annual magistrates of an old-fashioned city-state; but the 
cursus honorum had a long and honourable tradition and had 
satisfied the ambition of the greatest of Romans in the past, and 
useful work could still be found for those who pursued it — under 
the control and supervision of the prtnetps. That the Senate had 

f jtug, 37. * Dessau 5939. 5940. 

» Dessau 5893, 5925. * Tadtus, Ann. i, 76. 

« By J. Stroux in Ahh. dtr Bay. Akad. xxxiv, 2, 1928, p. 112 Jf. 

• On the other hand his great rival, Antisdus Labeo, was at ffie same 
timcastaunch Rcpubh'can and an original lawyer (‘plurimc innovare instituit,’ 
says Pomponius, Dig. i, 2, 2, 47). 
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its part to play in his system is shown both by the assignment 
to it of new functions and by the attention which Augustus gave 
to matters of procedure and to the compulsion which he exerted 
upon the Senator to discharge his duties (p. 123, n. i). In 17 b.c. 
he increased the existing fines for non-attendance^, and though 
he reduced the quorum of four hundred necessary for the passing 
of a valid senatus consullum in 11 b.c.*, in 9 b.c. he de^t with 
the whole question of procedure by a comprehensive measure, 
again increasing the fine for absence, but fi xi n g a variable quorum 
in accordance with the natiu-e of the business to be transacted*. 
But we should observe that Dio uses the word ‘command* of 
the Emperor’s regulations, and says in the passage last cited that 
‘he had the measures which he enacted (JtvoiLodfrrjatv) inscribed 
on tablets and posted up in the Senate-house before^ bringing 
them forward, so that members of the Senate might, if they so 
desired, propose amendments.’ It may be doubted whether any 
of them took advantage of the opportunity offered. And it must 
not be forgotten that from 29 b.c. onwards Augustus had reserved 
for himself the right of receiving requests from senators for leave 
of absence from Italy—which, if the object of their travel was a 
visit to Egypt, was refused on principle. He suspended the 
publication of the minutes of the Senate*, which had been ordered 
by Caesar, and in the last year of his reign he modified the con¬ 
stitution of his Privy Council (see above, p. 167), which hence¬ 
forth consisted of ^e consuls, twenty senators and such other 
persons (including members of the Imperial family) as he might 
siunmon, and secured for its resolutions the force of senatus con- 
suUa. These facts are significant. 

As for the Roman People, it may be formally true to say that 
he ‘restored the ancient rights of the assembly*’ in 27 b.c., ue. 
that the forms of election which had been suspended during the 
Triumvirate were once more brought into use. We have seen that 
legislation by the assemblies took place from time to time; and 
Suetonius* records a device by which the members of municipal 
senates could cast their votes in the elections of the city magistrates 
and forward them in sealed ballot-boxes to Rome (see below, 
p. 461 jy.). It is a characteristic example of Augustus’ ingenuity— 
but it could have no practical significance when the princeps 

* Dio, Liv, 18, 3. The principle ‘senarori qui nec aderit aut cau<ia aut 
culpa esto’ had bwn laid down by Cicero {de legibus, m, 4, 11). 

» Dio, uv, 35, I. * Dio, LV, 3 and 4, i. 

* Suetonius, Aug. 36. * Veil. Pat. n, 99, 3. 

* Aug. 46. 
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‘commended’ to the electors the candidates whose election he 
desired. 

Writing in the second century, Tacitus^ summed up the trend 
of Augustus’ government in the phrase 'he gradually absorbed 
into himself the functions of Senate, magistrates and laws’: and 
this expresses the fact as seen from the standpoint of later times. 
Was Augustus himself conscious that this must inevitably ensue 
from the system which he adopted and especially from the establish¬ 
ment of a new administration which could not but overshadow 
the old.? We shall never know: but Tiberius at least Interpreted 
his injunctions in the sense that the Senate was to be consulted 
on all questions of policy, and followed them loyally in the earlier 
years of his reign (p. 613 jy.). Hirschfeld* believed that Augustus 
hoped that the welfare of the State might be secured by the 
harmonious co-operation of princeps and Senate, but his conclu¬ 
sion was that though we must give full recognition to his efforts 
‘we cannot acquit him of the grave reproach of having willed 
the impossible and set up the impermanent,’ through an under¬ 
estimate of the capacity of the twin pillars of his constitution. 
The history of his successors makes it hard to dissent from this 
judgment. Yet Tacitus, in the passage above quoted, recognizes 
that the provinces were ready to acquiesce in the new regime, 
since the ‘rule of Senate and People’ {Senatus populique imperium) 
had left them at the mercy of ambitious and avaricious rulers, and 
denied them the protection of the laws, ‘perverted as they were 
by violence, intrigue and corruption.’ .And the judgment of 
Strabo*, who had seen the old order giving place to the new, was 
that ‘never had Rome and her allies enjoyed the blessings of 
peace and plenty in fuller measure than that which Augustus 
Caesar bestowed upon them from the time when he assumed 
absolute authority.’ 


* Jim. I, 2. 

* n, 288. 


* Dit kalserlichtH Ferwaltungsbtamtfn, p. 468. 


CHAPTER VII 

THE IMPERIAL ADMINISTRATION 

I. THE PROBLEM OF ADMINISTRATION 

I N the speech of advice to Augustus which Dio Cassius* puts 
into the mouth of Maecenas, urging that a restoration of the 
Republic was neither desirable nor possible, it is pointed out 
that while Rome was a small State democratic institutions were 
efficient, but that with the growth of the Empire a strain was put 
upon them which they were unable to bear. ‘The cause of our 
troubles is the multitude of our population and the magnitude of 
the business of our government; for the pKjpulation embraces men 
of every kind, in respect both of race and endowment, and both 
their tempers and their desires are manifold; and the business of 
the state has become so vast that it can be administered only with 
the greatest difficulty.’ ‘Our city, like a great merchantman 
manned with a crew of every race and lacking a pilot, has now for 
many generations been rolling and plunging, a ship as it were 
without ballast.’ 

In this passage the historian puts his finger on the chief cause 
of the collapse of the Roman Republic. With thdr well-known 
conservatism the Romans had retamed, though not without modi¬ 
fications, some institutions characteristic of the city-state, such m 
the annual magistracy and the popular assembly, which were ill 
suited to an imperial city forced to d^ with problems calling for 
knowledge and experience. Republican Rome was not lacking 
in men possessing a high standard of efficiency and very well 
qualified to reform and administer the government of the Empire. 
But political conditions made it difficult for a Pompey or even a 
Sulla to do constructive work, and it is doubtful whether, even if 
he had lived longer, Caesar possessed the patience to undemke 
the task which occupied the long life of his adopted son. Cicero 
was undoubtedly right in protesting agmnst the dictator s state¬ 
ment that his work was done, and in urging him to set his hand to 
the task of reconstruction*. It seems certain that Tacitus con¬ 
sidered Augustus rather than Caesar to be the creator of the 
system of government under which he lived. In a short sketch of 
the history of the later Republic which he inserts into his Annals* 
» ui, 15. * pro Marctlio, 7, 22-30. • m, 28. 
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he passes from the third consulship of Pompey (52 b.c.) to the 
sixth consulship of Augustus (28 b.c.) with the dry comment: 
‘exirn continua per viginti annos discordia non mos non lus, 
without even mentioning the administrative measures of the 

dicutor. . , , X 

In an earlier chapter of this work (vol. ix, chap, x) an account 

was given of the methods employed by the Republic in the 
government of the Empire. It was shown that the provinces were 
uiadequately garrisoned, were governed by men who were, at the 
best, well-meaning amateurs and, at the worst, unscrupulous 
scoundrels, and were taxed on a system which irritated the pro¬ 
vincials without enriching the tr^ury. Nearer home the road 
system of Italy was neglected, and in Rome itself ^ere was urgent 
need of supervision of the public building, of an improv^ 
supply, and above all of an organized police force. Thus the whole 
military, administrative, and hnancial machinery of the Republic 
required to be thoroughly overhauled, and a prof^ional spint 
introduced into the work of government. If this meant the 
sacrifice of such traces of democraev as still su^ved in Rome t^ 
price was a small one, for the popular assemblies^ had long ceased 
to represent adequately the citizen-body. Inefficiency had always 
been the curse of the city-state, and the time had come for Roman 
statesmen to look for guidance not to Athens or Sparta but 
Persiaif Empire and lie Hellenistic monarchies which succeeded 
it. Even the cynical Tacitus^ admits ffiat the accession of Aug^tus 
to power was welcome to the provinces which had suffered so 
much under the old regime. If under the Principiate there 
up an imperial patriotism and a genuine gratitude for the benefits 
conferred by Roman rule, the credit is mainly due to Ai^stus 
himself. He did much to secure that the representatives of Rome 
throughout the Empire should be competent and honest, and that 
the burden of taxation should not be excessive. Though t^ 
system which he founded was considerably developed and modified 
by his successors, the main features of the structure which he 
created remained unchanged for several centuries. 

One of the greatest achievements of Augustus was that he 
attained to power without alienating, as Oesar had done, ffie 
sympathies of the senatorial class. The question of the place which 
he mtended the Senate to occupy in the new constitution has bwn 
discussed elsewhere (chap, vi), and here we are only concerned with 
the part which he wished its members to play in the practical work 
of administration. Under the Republic the Senate owed its in- 

1 yfm. I, 2. 
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fluencc and prestige mainly to the fact that it contained practically 
all of those who possessed administrative experience and a first¬ 
hand acquaintance with the problems of TOvernment. Even 
Caesar, though he showed himself high-handed and contemptuous 
towards the Senate as a corporation, had drawn from its ranks 
most of those who represented him in the provinces, for there is no 
reason to think that he introduced any fundamental change in the 
method of appointing governors. It is therefore not surprising 
that Augustus, who treated the Senate with the greatest respect 
and genuinely desired that it should take an important part in the 
work of government, reserved for senators most of the important 
posts to which he directly or indirectly controlled the appoint¬ 
ment. Though the powers exercised by magistrates during their 
year of office w’ere reduced and were often merely nominal, the 
tenure of the consulship or praetorship entitled a man to be 
reckoned among the consulares or praetorii, from whom the holders 
of the most responsible pKjsitions in administration and in the army 
were drawn. With few exceptions, which will be noted below, the 
Roman provinces were governed and Roman armies commanded 
by senators. It must, however, be noted that even under Au^stus, 
and still more under his successors, senatorial rank ceased to be con¬ 
fined to a limited class of optimates{p. 111 sq.). From the beginning 
of the principatc novi homines were far commoner than in the age 
of Marius and Ciccro*^. Two notable examples are P. Sulpicius 
Qmrinius, consul in 12 b.c., who afterwards governed Asia and 
Syria, and C. Poppaeus Sabinus (consul in a.d. 9), whose career 
began under Augustus and who died in a. D. 35 after a very long 
tenure of the province of Moesia. Of the latter Tacitus tells us 
that his origin was humble, that he owed his consulship and 
triumphal honours to the fnendship of Emperors, and that he 
governed important provinces for twenty-four years ‘nullam ob 
eximlam artem sed quod par negotiis neque supra erat*.’ To men 
of this efficient and law-abiding tj^e the change from republic to 
monarchy was an unmixed biasing, for it was now possible to 
hold responsible positions for a long period of years without being 
involved in political controversy ana without being suspected of 
plotting the subversion of the state. 

It was, however, as Augustus saw, undesirable and almost inj- 
possible to put the whole burden of administration upon the 
shoulders of the comparatively small senatorial class. In order to 

* See F. B. Marsh, The Founding of the Roman Empire, chap. ix. Other 
notable examples arc M. Lollius, M. Vinidus, P. Quinctilius Varus, 
adtui, Ann. vi, 39. 
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secure elasticity he decided to make use of sections of the popula¬ 
tion less hampered by Republican traditions and free from the 
requirements of a somewhat rigid cursus honorum. Although later 
on, when a regular bureaucracy had been developed, the career of 
a public servant of the non-senatorial classes was^nearly as well- 
defined as that of a senator, this was not so at the time vfitb which 
we are concerned. On the death of Augustus ^erc existed only 
the rudiments of a Civil Service, but even in his reign posts had 
been created second to none in importance which were inv^iably 
held by non-senators, and a beginning had been made with the 
employment of equites and freedmen as subordinates to and 
colleagues of senators. Xhough later observers saw in Caesar s 
secretaries Oppius and Balbus predecessors of the civil servants of 
the Principate^, the dictator did little to create a Civil Service and 
Augustus rather than he must be regarded as its founder. 

It was noted above (vol. ix, p. 458) that a provincial governor of 
the age of Cicero had at his disposal no body of experienced 
assistants such as exists to-day under British rule in India and 
tropical Africa. The staff which he brought with him from Rome 
was no better informed than he was himself about the problems 
which confronted him. For local information he was dependent 
on the magistrates of the provincial towns and on the publicani^ 
who were doubdess only too willing to offer their advice. But the 
latter were the servants not of the State but of profit-making 
companies, with whose services the government could not dis¬ 
pense, but whose interests often ran counter to those of the 
authorities and the provincials. These companies were very 
closely identified with the equestrian order, whose relations with 
the Senate had from the days of C. Gracchus rarely been cordial. 
It was only when life and property were seriously threatened, as at 
the time of the Catilinarian Conspiracy, that the senators and 
knights had closed their ranks. Cicero’s ideal of a coalition govern¬ 
ment based on a concordia ordinum was thwarted by politicians who 
for the sake of personal advantage widened a breach which was 
largely artificial and need never have existed. 

One of the most successful achievements of Augustus was to 
put an end to this disastrous conflict between the orders. He 
cojiceived the brilliant idea of so reorganizing the Ordo Equester 
that he would have at his disposal a body of men from whom he 
could draw officials to fill such of the new posts which he wished to 
create as for any reason it was undesirable to give to senators. The 
order which was traditionally associated wi^ tax-collecting was 

* Tacitus, -dnn. xu, 60. 
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now to provide financial officials paid by the state who would 
either collect the taxes themselves or supervise their collection by 

others. . . 

The history of the Equestrian Order under the Republic is a 
difficult subject which need not be fully discussed here‘. Its 
nucleus consisted of the 18 Centuries of eauites equo publico who 
were a survival of the time when the cavalry forces of the State 
were drawn from the yoimger members of the upper classes. 
These Centuries even in the later Republic consisted of men of 
military age, but the term eques was freely applied to many who 
were not and probably had never been enrolled in them. Member¬ 
ship of the order carried with it the right of wearing certmn 
insignia, the gold ring and a narrow purple stripe on the tunic, 
and the privUege of serving In the equestrian decuriae in the 
jury-courts and of occupying the fourteen equestrian benches in 
the theatre. From 67 b.c,, if not earlier, the property qualification 
for membership of the order was fixed at 400,000 sesterces. With 
the decline of the Censorship after the time of Sulla it is probable 
that the organization of the Order was neglected, and that the term 
eques was loosely used to include all who possessed the necessary 
property qualification. The privileges of ^e Order were usurped 
by men whom no censor would ever have admitted, like the freed- 
man upstart attacked by Horace; 

Sedilibusque magnus in primis eques 

Othone contempto sedet. (Eped. iv, 15—16.) 

Though the cavalry of the Roman army was now drawn from 
other sources, the junior officers were taken from the Or do 
Equester^ which included sons of senators who had not yet held a 
magistracy. The tribuni militum and praefecti of Caesar’s army 
were to a large extent men of this typ«. They had ‘followed 
Caesar from the city for reasons of friendship and had little 
experience of warfare*.* 

When in virtue of the censorial powers which he de facto 
possessed Augustus undertook the re-organization of the equites 
he introduced no very fundamental change. As in his dealings 
with the Senate he merely attempted to secure that the members 
of the class ftom which he intended to draw his subordinates 
should be worthy of the honour. That he wished still to lay stress 
on the military diaracter of the order is shown by his revival of a 
ceremony which bad long fallen into disuse. Every year on July 
15 was held the iravectio equitum^ at which the knights paraded 
* Sec vol. DC, pp. 894-6. * B.G. i, 39. 
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before the Emperor on horseback. About 5000 men are said to 
have taken part in the parade, divided into six turmae each of 
which was commanded by a ievir equitum Romanorum^y who was 
generally a man of senatorial birth destined like many of those 
under his command to hold magistracies and enter the ^nate 
after completing the requirements of the militia equestris (see 
p. 231). These turmae of the Prindpate must be regvded as the 
successors of the Republican centuriae equitumy which with the 
decay of the comitia centuriata were seldom if ever required to 
assemble for the purpose of voting, and they were imder Augustus 
occasionally referred to as centuriae*. On reaching the age of 
thirty-five a man was entitled to resign his equus publicuSy so that 
the travectio equitum definitely represented Roman youth of the 
upper classes. It was the young members of the order who 
elected Gaius and Ludus and later other members of the imperial 
house to be frinerpes iuventutis. The annual travectio was associated 
with an inspection {probatio) which enabled Augustus and his 
board of three assistants to reprimand or expel any eques who 
seemed unworthy. At longer mtcrvals there was held a recog- 
nitioy which probably concerned the order as a whole and not 
merely its junior members. The question has been raised whether 
all who called themselves Roman Knights had in their earlier 
days paraded in the Roman turmae. It is indeed almost certain 
that Uhder the prindpate all equites were sdd to possess the equus 
pubUcuSy but the large number of the equites who are known to 
have resided in the municipal towns of Italy and the provinces 
supports the suggestion that in these towns there was some 
organization of me younger members similar to that which 
CMsted in the capital*. There were 500 equites in Gades and more 
in Patavium*, and an inscription from Narbonne® shows Aat in 
A.D. 11 equites could be numbered among the plebs of a dty. It 
seems improbable that such men formed part of the comparatively 
small bo<^ which paraded before the Emperor, but they may have 
received in their native dries some physical and military training 
similar to that which was given to Ae members of the turmae in 

Rome. . . 

As was said above, the senatorial dass under the Principate was 
^lo narrow oligarchy but was constantly being recruited from 
below. The same is true of the Equestrian Order. Just as the gift 
of the latus clavus enabled a man possessing the necessary personal 

» See L. R. Taylor in J.R.S. xiv, 192+, p. 158 sq. 

* Dessau 1314, 9483. * See L. R- Taylor, op. cit. p. 168. 

* Strabo v, 213. ‘ Dessau 112. 
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uid Bnancia] qualifications to stand for magistracies, so the gpft of 
the equus publicus and the gold ring opened the equestrian career 
to those who did not belong to it by birth. Of the sources from 
which equites were recruited perhaps the most important was the 
legionary centuriate. It was a fundamental principle of army- 
organization that while the legatus of a legion was a senator and the 
tribuni militum equites, the soldiers must belong to neither order. 
If an cques wished to serve in the ranks he must resign his mem¬ 
bership. But soldiers who became centurions, certainly all who 
reached the primipilate (p. 226), received on discharge the rank of 
eques and proceeded to hold posts in the equestris militia, such as 
tribunates in the city-troops, extraordinary prefectures in the 
provinces, and in the early days of the Principatc the praejectura 
cohortis and the tribunatus militum. The prospect of such promotion 
must have been a powerful incentive to military service. Other 
sources from whi^ members of the Equestrian Order were 
drawn were the wealthier inhabitants of country towns and the 
class of freedmen, of which more will be said below. 

Even under Augustus considerable use was made of equites in 
civil administration as well as in the army. The greatest prizes 
were the prefectures of Egypt, the Annona, and the Vigiles, but 
much resp>onsible work was done by equites who held the title of 
Procurator, a term which had under the Republic been applied 
to the agents of companies and wealthy individuals. In th€ early 
Principate it means little more than private servant of the 
emperor, and the sphere in which the duties were performed is 
less frequently mentioned in inscriptions than was afterwards 
customary. Many of these early procurators were destined to have 
distinguished descendants. The grandfather of the future Emperor 
Vitellius was an eques Romanus et rerum Augustiprocurator. Agricola 
was the grandson of two natives of Gallia Narbonensis who held 
the same rank, and Q. Octavius Sagitta who was procurator under 
Augmtus in three different provinces^ was the ancestor of a 
senator of Nero’s reign. To rise in the world was easier under the 
Principate than it had been imder the Republic and many sons of 
successful equites aspired to senatorial rank, though this was not 
always the case, ana we read that Augustus had sometimes to 
compel men to enter the Senate. , 

To complete the account of the classes from which Augustus 
drew his officials a word must be said about the freedmen, though 
it WM not till the reign of Claudius that important posts in 
administration were opened to them. It has been shown else- 

^ Dessau 9007. 
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where (pp. 429 jyy.) that Augustus interested himself in the question 
of manumission and imposed restrictions on the right of masters to 
give freedom to their slaves. To individual freedmen however he 
showed himself generous, and often conferred on them equestrian 
rank, e.g. on the wealthy P. Vedius Pollio, on T. Vinius Philo- 
poemen and on his own physician Antonius Musa. There was a 
reaction after his death, and in a.d. 23 the Senate passed a decree* 
(which did not however remain long in force) confining the gold 
ring to those who could show free bi^ for two generations. Even 
under the Republic freedmen had served the State as assistants to 
the magistrates and priests, and they continued to do so in ^e 
Principate. Augustus allowed them to serve in the fleets (which 
were usually commanded by freedmen) and in the cohorts of 
Vigiles, the fire-brigade and police of the city (see p. 200). A 
freedman could almost rank as a minor magistrate by becoming 
one of the vicorum maestri (pp. 459 J^y.) and in the municipal 
towns, though excluded from the magistracies, he was compen¬ 
sated by membership of the Augustales, who helped to celebrate 
the worship of the emperor. It was not till later that higher posts 
than these were conferred on freedmen. Early in his reign 
Augustus entrusted the financial administration of Gaul to the 
freedman Licinus with the title of procuratorbut this man so 
grossly misused his position that the Emperor was probably dis¬ 
couraged from repeating the experiment. Yet even at this time 
much of the routine work of administration was in the hands of 
freedmen, and the importance of the class steadily increased in 
spite of the prejudice which existed against it in senatorial circles. 
In a speech delivered in the Senate in a.d. 56 it was stated that a 
large proportion of the senators and knights were ultimately of 
servile origin*, and, though restrictions were imposed from time 
to time, it was fairly easy for descendants of freemen, if not for 
freedmen themselves, to rise into the higher orders. 


II. THE FINANCIAL REFORMS OF AUGUSTUS 

Though there is no aspect of the work of Augustus about which 
so little accurate information is available as the details of his 
financial reforms, an attempt must be made to deal with the 

^ Pliny, N.H., xxxra, 32. For the quesrion whether the gold ring 
conferred full equestrian status see A. M. Duff, Freedmen m the Etirfy 
Roman Empire, p. 214 sq. 

* Dio LIV, 21. 

■ Tacitus, jinn, xm, 27. 
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subject, for there is no doubt that his achievements in this depart¬ 
ment were far-reaching and of lasting value. 

Under the Republic the management of the finances of the 
State had been r^arded as one of the most important functions of 
the Senate, which was thus enabled, as Polybius^ points out, to 
exercise considerable control over the magistrates. When, for 
instance, a magistrate went to his province it was for the Senate to 
decide what sum was to be paid to him for the expenses of adminis¬ 
tration. Of the city magistrates those whose duties were primarily 
financial were the quaestors and the censors. The former were in 
charge of the old State Treasury, the aerarium Satumiy and super¬ 
vised the public slaves attached to it, but they were young and 
inexperienced, and their duties cannot have involved much 
responsibility. The work of the censors was more important. By 
holding a census they determined the taxable resources of the 
citizen-body. They let out the contracts for the carrying out of the 
work for which the State was required to pay, and arranged the 
terms under which publicani would collect the provincial revenues. 
But it was difficult for them to exercise much influence on policy. 
Their period of office was by convention limited to eighteen 
months. A reforming censor was apt to be hampered by his 
colleague or by a tribune representing the interests ffireatened by 
the measures of economy which he wished to carry. Opposition 
to reform might come not merely from the publicani but mim the 
Senate itself, as when the elder (^to tried to raise the assessments 
for pro{>erty-tax. Any act of a censor might be cancelled by his 
successor, so that continuity of financial policy was difficult to 
secure, and during their short period of office the censors had 
duties other than financial to perform, e.g. revision of the list of the 
Senate and of the dtizen-body. The Republican system of govern¬ 
ment thus provided small scope for a man of financial genius. 
Even the censorship fell into decay at the end of the Republic; 
Sulla’s legislation struck it a blow, and though it was revived after 
his death, the spirit of the age was unfavourable to any vigorous 
measures of financial reform. 

If the financial system of the Republic was unsatisfactory the 
explanation is not to be found in the cost of government. Much of 
the expenditure which must be incurred by a modern State w^ 
unknown to the Romans. There was no national debt and the 
‘social services’ cost little. Even the army and navy were only 
expensive in time of war, and many wars paid for themselves out of 
booty. Little had to be spent on salaries, for the State was generally 

> VI, 13. 
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represented by wealthy men, who were exf)ected to spend their 
own money during their period of office. If they enriched them¬ 
selves it was in irregular ways, and at the expense of the provincials 
rather than of the government. 

The measures taken by Augustus to improve the government 
of the Roman world must have added a good deal to the cost of 
administration. By the end of his reign the army was a profes¬ 
sional long-service force; the soldiers were well paid and received a 
liberal gratuity on disch^ge. The principle of payment for public 
service had been accepted, and probably all the repr«entatives of 
the Sute except the actual magistrates received s^aries. A be^n- 
ning had been made with the creation of a Civil Service which, 
though an instrument of economy, increased the finand^ obliga¬ 
tions of the treasury. Large sums were spent on provichng the 
dty of Rome with com, water and police, and on erecting and 
repairing public buildings. 

The extravagant system by which the provinces of the Republic 
were taxed has been explained in a previous volume (vol. ix, 
p. 467 J7.). The system aroused deep resentment among the pro¬ 
vincials, and the treasury was not compensated by the amount of its 
gains, for too large a part of the yield of taxation went to the 
publicani and unscrupulous governors. It is probable, too, that the 
burden of taxation was unevenly distributed and fell too often on 
the wr«ng shoulders. What was wanted was that the publicani 
should be dispensed with or rigidly supervised, that the governors 
should be prevented from enriching themselves at the cost of the 
provincials, and that taxation shovdd be imposed as equitably as 
possible. In all these respects excellent work was done in the 
reign of Augustus. 

The great companies of publicaniy which must have been almost 
ruined by the exactions made on them by Pompey during the 
Civil War, received a further blow when Caesar deprived them of 
the profitable privilege of collecting the decumae of Asia*. In 
what way he arrange for the collection of the forty million 
sesterces which he raised by taxation in Gaul is uncertain, but that 
he handed over the new province to the tender mercies of the 
publicani is unlikely. In any case on the accession of Augustus the 
equestrian order had lost much of its wealth and influence and was 
in a humble frame of mind. How he re-organized the Order and 
employed some of its members on administrative work has been 
shown elsewhere. But the time had not yet arrived when the 
State could dispense altogether with middlemen in the collection 
‘ Caesar. B.C. m. 3; 31; 103$ Appian. Btli. Civ. v. 4. 19. 
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of Uxcs. It is certain that while the direct taxes were, at any rate in 
the ‘imperial’ provinces, collected by the Emperor’s procurator in 
collaboration with the governor, the indirect taxes were srill let 
out to contractors. In the reign of Nero there were complaints of 
the * inunodestia* of publicani who collected tiic portoria , and 
contractors were employed even in the collection of the new death- 
duties. The ‘publicans' of the New Testament were hmnble 
examples of a type of man found all over the Enipire: even m the 
time of Trajan fublicanus was the normal Latin word for tax- 
col lector But the societaus of the Prindlpate were on a compara¬ 
tively small scale, were controlled by inspectors, and were no 
longer in a position to exercise political influence. 

From the time of Augustus the provincials were much less 
likely than they had been to suffer horn the depredations of an 
unscrupulous governor. The governors of provinces were 
fully selected. They could be withdrawn from an ‘imperial 
province at any time if the Emperor so desired, and rarely governed 
a ‘senatorial’ province for more than a year. The machinery for 
bringing complaints to Rome was greatly improvtd, and a 
successml prosecution for repetundae would ruin a man s career. 

In dealing with the publicani and the governors of provinces 
Augustus merely introduced an effective control which the Republic 
had been too weak to exercise. When by setting himself to acquire 
exact knowledge of the resources of the Empire he attempted to 
equalize the burden of taxation he undertook a much more 
difficult task. In collecting geographical information he received 
much assistance from Agnppa, who prepared a map of the known 
world which was after his death publicly displayed in Rome, while 
detailed information was embodied in cotntneHiarii which were 
freely used by the geographer Strabo and the elder Pliny. But for 
purposes of taxation it was necessary to have full information 
about the number and legal status of the inhabitants of each 
province and about the amount and sources of their wealth. This 
information could only be acquired by the holding of a censks 
similar to but distinct from the census of Roman citizens which 
had been held periodically under the Republic, and was held by 
Augustus himself in 28 b.c. after an interval of forty-two years 
and on two subsequent occasions. In the older provinces whqre 
city life existed the census was a fairly simple affair, which could 
be carried through with the help of the municipal authorities. 
Even under the Republic a census had been regularly held in 
Sicily. By 7 b.c. in the province of Cyrene very exact information 
* Tacitus, jinn, xin, 50. ■ Tacitus, Gmm. 29: Pliny, Paneg. 37. 
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was available as to the number and wealth of the inhabitants.^ But 
the problem was much more difficult in remons where municipal 
life was as yet undeveloped, such as Gaul, Spain, and the new 
Danubian provinces. As the arrangements made by Caesar for the 
taxation of Gaul required revision, a census wras held there as 
early as 27 B.c., another in 12 b.c. and a third immediately after 
the death of Augustus. Much of the time which the Emperor spent 
there in 16—13 b.c. must have been devoted to financial questions. 
Gaul was a region not of cities but of tribes, whose ruling closes 
cannot have welcomed the arrival of census officials, and things 
had not been improved by the behaviour of the notorious freedman 
Lidnus who for some years early in his reign represented Augustus 
in Lugdunum. That the Emperor was not completely successful 
in recondling the Gauls to the payment of tribute is showm by 
the complaints which were made under his successors^. E^ual 
difficulties must have been faced in the more backward parts of 
the Spanish peninsula and in the Danubian provinces. The 
famous assessment of Judaea by Quirinius in a.d. 6 shows that ffie 
annexation of a new province wras at once followed by a valuation 
of its taxable capadty. Little information is available as to the 
machinery employed by Aug^tus and the character of the returns 
required, which by the second century were very elaborate. In all 
probability the governor of a province was normally responsible 
for th» census, and was assisted by subordinates of equestrian 
rank*. A good deal of information was available as early as 23 b.c. 
when Augustus during a serious illness handed to the consul Piso 
a book containing an account of the public revenues. On his deaffi 
he left a hreviarium totiks imperii embodying the results of his 
investigations*. 

Augustus owed much of his popularity and influence to me 
generosity with which he devoted to public purposes money which 
he was entitled to regard as his own. He had inherited large suim 
from his father and from Julius Caesar, and in the course of his 
reign much was left to him by Agrippa and other friends. More¬ 
over he treated as his own property the enormous ‘spoils’ which 
he raised in Egypt by confiscation after the deaths of Antony and 
Cleopatra. But when he died he was a comparatively poor man. 
In the Res Gestae he states that he gave 600 million denarii to the 
>Cerarium, to the Roman plebs and to discharged soldiers, and to 
this must be added the huge sums which he sp>ent on beautifying 
the dty of Rome, on aqueducts, roads, and public games. In what 

* Tadnis, Ann. ni, 40. Hist, iv, 74. 

• Dessau 2683 (but seep. 2820. l). • For the census in Egypt seep. 304. 
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Ught he regarded the revenues of the province for whose govern¬ 
ment he was responsible is a question which has been much 
disputed. Under the Republic a provincial governor was expected 
to pay into the Acrarium any surplus which remained after me 
expenses of administration had been met, and it seems probable 
that this principle was accepted by Augustus. On his deam he lett 
a record of the sums deposited at the time not only in the Aeranum 
but in tkcfisci of the various provinces^ mentioning the freemen 
and slaves from whom an account could be demanded. It is, 
however, unlikely that much was left over when the Em^ror had 
paid for the administration and defence of the provinces for which 
he was specially responsible. The cost of the army and of the wars 
which occupied so much of his reign fell primarily on the revenues 
of the frontier provinces. It was possible to tell the inhabitants ot 
Gaul that the taxes which they so unwillingly paid were spent on 
providing them with security from the Gcrn^ penl*. But the 
wealthy senatorial provinces, such as Asia, Gallia Narbonensis, and 
Baetica must have contribute something to the cost of the “ontier 
defence from which they derived so much benefit. Under 
Augustus Africa was not, as later, the only senatorial province in 
which troops were, at any rate occasionally, stationed. Before the 
annexation of Mocsia the proconsul of Macedonia was often in 
command of an army, and Quirinius when governor of Gyrene 
seems to have undertaken operations against the desert dnbes . 

It was only equitable that the burden of imperial defence should 
be borne by the empire as a whole, and this end was secured by the 
preservation of the Aerarium as the central treasury which re¬ 
ceived any surplus revenues and assisted the poorer and more 
expensive provinces at the cost of the richer and more peaceful. 
wLtever may have been the case later, it is unlikely that Augustus 
applied the principle of dyarchy to finance, and created, as has 
often been assumed, an imperial Fiscus drawing its mam revenues 
from the taxes of the imperial provinces. The money which he so 
generously expended on public objects was legally his own 
property and was not derived from provincial taxation. Any 
profits from the latter source would go not to him but to the 
Aerarium. That the revenue of the Aerarium was barely adequate 
is shown by the fact that on four occasions the Emperor made 
large payments to it from his private funds*, ^d^ it might have 
been expected that he would insist on controlling it by an official 

* Suetonius, Aug. loi, Dessau I 5 t 4 » Dupensator ad fiscum Gallicum 
prorindac Lugdunensis. * Tacitus, Hist, iv, 74. 

» Florus u, 31 [iv, 12], 41. * Rft Gestae 17. 
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nominated by himself. But it was not till Nero's reign that a 
permanent praefectus aerarii was appointed. From 23 b.c. the 
supervision of the Aerarium was entrusted to two of the praetors 
chosen by lot, a sjrstem unfavourable to efficiency but tolerable if 
most of the public money was raised and expended in the pro¬ 
vinces and the Aerarium was little more than a clearing-house in 
which surpluses were deposited and redistributed^. 

One of the most beneficent reforms of Augustus was his 
solution of the problem of the ‘ex-service man’ which had never 
been properly faced by the Republic (see below, p. 211). He 
realized that on discharge after sixteen or twenty years’ service the 
legionaries had a moral right to a piension. During the early part 
of his reign the enormous cost of providing soldiers with land or 
gratuities was met out of his own resources, but in a.d. 6 a new 
system was introduced bj^ the creation of a special treasury, the 
aerarium militare. Into this the Empieror paid 170 million sesterces 
and arranged that in future it should receive the yield of two new 
taxes, the death-duties {yicesima hereditatum) and a tax on sales 
(centesima rerum venalium). This new treasury was put under the 
charge of a body of three ex-practors holding office for three years. 
Careful calculations must have been made of the probable yield of 
these taxes and of the sum which would be required for pensions, 
and these calculations would be upset by any change in the con¬ 
ditions of military service*. 

A feature of these taxes which made them unpopular was that 
they fell on Roman citizens resident in Italy; the death-duties 
indeed were paid by Roman citizens only, of whom the proportion 
resident in the provinces was still comparatively small. Au^stus 
seems to have felt that the privilege position of Italy in the 
matter of taxation was unjustified. Since 1 67 b.c. no trihutum had 
been paid by Italians, whose only contribution to the revenue was 
made indirectly through the portoria and an old tax on the value of 
manumitted slaves. Even under the Principate Italian land was 
exempt from taxation, and the greatest privilege which could be 
granted to a provincial community was what came to be called the 
lus Italicum^ which freed its soil from the land-tax. Before the 
end of the Republic a fair amount of provincial land was regarded 
as the proper^' of the Roman State and was usually let out by the 
censors to regular tenants. But such land was put in a spiecial 

* Tadtus, Am. xni, 29. On the whole subject see U. Wilckcn in Sitr^ 
dor pTfust. Akad. xxvtt, 1931, pp. 772 iff. and Tenney Frank in y.R.S. 
xxui, 1933, pp. 143 Iff. 

* R/i Gtitat 175 Tadtus, Am. i, 78. 
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category, and was sharply distinguished from the rest of the 
prm^ncial soil. Though whole provinces (e.g. Asia, Bithyma, 
Cyrcnc) had been left to Rome by the will of their previous rulers, 
the idea that d//provincial land was agerpuhlicus was not definitely 
held in Republican times, nor probably till after the reign of 
Augustus^ When he founded colonies overseas he paid for 
pro^ncial land exactly as he did in Italy. In his time foil owner¬ 
ship of land ex iure ^tritium was possible in the provinces. It is 
not quite clear what theory undcriay provincial taxation in the 
early Principatc, but the view that the land-tax normally paid by 
provincial landholders was of the nature of rent and a charge on 
occupiers of land belonging to the State was only gradually 
developed until it was formulated bjr the lawyers of the i>cc^ 
Century. Even in Cicero’s time the idea may well have occurr^ 
to those who remembered that the province of Asia, for ei^plc, 
had been the gift of king Attalus, and that the right of collecting 
its revenues was let out bv the censors. In any case Italian land 
enjoyed a privileged position both under the Republic and in me 
Prindpate, and it was only right that Italians should in some other 
way make a contribution to the expenses of government. But it 
required all the authority possessed by Augustus to persuade the 
predominatingly Italian Senate to agree to the im^sition of foe 
death-duties, which were accepted as a less undesirable alternative 

to a tax on Italian land-. -i j 

The distinction between direct and indirect taxes — tnbuta and 
vectigalia —was familiar to the Romans. As has been stated above, 
the former were from the time of Augustus normally collected by 
the governor of a province and his staff, while for foe collection of 
the latter contractors were employed. In foe senatorial provinces 
the direct tax was termed stipendium not iributum, but it is doubtful 
whether foe distinction has any significance. It is possible that 
under Augustus the direct tax was collected by publicani in, at any 
rate some of the senatorial provinces®, but, if so, the method was 
soon abandoned. Though the main tax in every province wzi the 
tributun soli^ paid by the occupiers of land, the owners of other 
forms of property were liable to a tribxtum capitiiy and the vdue of 
their belongings was recorded by the census-officials. The trsbuptm 
capitis was not in spite of its name a poll-tax: this was only raided 
in Egypt and perhaps in backward provinces, where an accurate 
valuation of property was difficult to secure*. In the collection of 

* Sec Tenney Frank in J.R.S. xvn, » 9 ^ 7 » PP‘ *+* 

» Dio Lvi, ail. 

> Dessau 901} mandpes stipenJiorum ex Africa. * Dio ixti, 3 
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tribute it was essential to receive assistance from the 
authorities within a province, for the number of imperial officials 
was in the early Principate still small. The unwillingne^ of Rome 
at all periods to annex uncivilized districts may be explained by the 
diffiedty of collecting taxes in a country devoid of the type of 
organization to which she was accustomed. 

Of the indirect taxes the frontier-dues (portoria) were the most 
important. These were impiosed simply for revenue purposes and 
were not intended to protect the products of certain against 
competition; no attempt was made to exclude provincial goods 
from lulian markets. A fixed but varying fwcenta^e was^arged 
on the value of all goods crossing certain frontiers. For this 
purpose the Gallic, the Danubian, and perhaps the Spanish 
provinces were grouped together, but it is doubtful whether the 
details of the organization which is found in existence later can be 
attributed to Augustus. Of the other indirect taxes the vicesima 
hereditatum and the centesima rerum venalium have been already 
mentioned. The death-duties were not levied on proMrty in¬ 
herited from very near relations or on very small estates. The only 
other taxes calling for mention are the 5 cent, tax on manu- 
missions and the 4 per cent, tax on the sale of slaves, the latter of 
which was earmarked for the maintenance of the urban cohorts. 

A word must be said in conclusion on the measures taken by 
Augusttis to deal with the Roman coinage^. Not^g shows 
more clearly the all-pervasive power of the princeps in the new 
system than the fact that no coin above the value of a farthing 
(^uadrans) was issued during his reign which does not bear his 
head or at any rate his name or some reference to his exploite. In 
the last days of the Republic the Senate lost control of the coinage, 
the right of issuing which was usurped by the ^eat generals from 
Sulla onwards, and after Caesar’s deaffi the old chaos reappeared. 
Practically no bronze coins were minted between 80 b.c. and 
23 B.C., when Augustus took the matter in hand. 

During the earlier part of his reign gold and silver coins were 
struck in Asia and Spain and for a few years (l 9-1 2 b.c.) in Rome 
itself. The Spanish coins of 25-22 b.c. bear together with the 
name of the Emperor that of his /egafus P. Cansius, but this 
experiment was never repeated. The years 15—14 *ce im¬ 
portant in the history of Roman coinage, for aiwut that time 
Augustus established at Lugdunum in Gaul an imperial mint, 
which was for the remainder of his reign practically the only source 

1 See H. Mattingly and E. A. Sydenham, Reman Imperial Coinage, i, 
pp. 1-92. 
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of the gold and silver coinage of the empire. The mint was under 
the charge of imperial freemen and slaves and was protected by 
an urban cohort stationed in the city^. 

While the Emperor made himself responsible for the issue of 
gold and silver coins and except for a few years minted them in 
the provinces, the Senate was entrusted with the issue of the lower 
denominations. The coins of bronze (or orichakum) issued in Rome 
between 23 and 4 b.c. bear the names of one or more of the 
tresviri moneiales^ a minor Republican magistracy now revived, 
the holders of which had under the Republic used the coinage as a 
means of glorifying the deeds of their ancestors, and such gold and 
silver coins as were issued in Rome also bear their names. But 
after the year 4 b.c. the names of the tresviri disappear even 
from the bronze coinage and do not reappear under the successors 
of Augustus. The provinces enjoyed a certain amount of freedom 
in minting copper, and occasionally silver, coins for local use, but 
the main issue of gfold and silver was conhned to the mint of 
Lugdunum. An interesting series of copper coins was issued in 
Gaul to commemorate the altar erected at Lugdunum to * Roma et 
Augustus’ in 12 B.c.*, and at an earlier date coins had been minted 
by the Commune Asiae, which superintended the worship of the 
Emperor in that province. 

It will be clear from this summary of the work of Augustus in 
the field of finance that he established a system which enabled the 
government of the empire to be carried on efficiently and eco¬ 
nomically. The resources of the empire were enormous, and it is 
unlikely (though exact figures are lacking) that the burden of 
taxation was excessively heavy. At any rate Augustus secured that 
it should be equitably distributed, and that the revenues of the 
State should be honestly collected and expended in such a way 
that the subjects of Rome might regard her rule as a blessing and 
not as a curse. 

III. THE CITY OF ROME AND ITALY 

The development of Rome into the capital of a great empire 
had not been entirely a source of advantage to the inhabitants of 
the City. Whereas in other Italian towns the municipal authorities 
were able to devote themselves entirely to local affairs, the Rom^ 
Senate and magistrates were so mu(^ occupied with questions 
concerning Italy and the provinces that they were apt to neglect 
the interests of the City itself. Republican Rome {>ossessed no 

* Dmau 2130', Coh. xvu Lugduniensis ad monetam. 

• Volume of Plates iv, 210,/. 
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city-council and no municipal officials in the narrow sense. From 
time to time censors concerned themselves with the condition of 
public building and arranged for construction and repairs, but the 
duties which in a modern city are entrust^ to highly trained 
experts were in the main allotted to aediles, who like other 
magistrates held office for one year only. The citizens of London 
would not welcome the transference or the duties of the London 
County Council to Parliament and the Cabinet. In the Rome of 
Augustus, not less than in the London of to-day, there was nred 
of non-political bodies capable of dealing with the practical 
problems of local government. In no department of administra¬ 
tion was the work of Augustus more successful than in this. He 
did not indeed create a city-council independent of the ^nate, 
but by the end of his reign all the departments of local administra¬ 
tion were in experienced hands, and Rome was a healthier and 
more peaceful city than she probably had been at any period of her 
history. 

Some aspects of the work done by Augustus in Rome have 
been discussed in other chapters. There is, therefore, no need to 
describe here his activities as a builder and restorer of temples and 
public buildings, or to emphasize the skill with which he secured 
the loyalty of me pioorer classes in the capital by his institution of 
the vicomagistri, who superintended the worship of the Lares 
Augusli at the crossroads and performed certain huinbler tasks of 
administration^. By 7 b.c. the city had been divided into fourteen 
regiones^ subdivided into 265 wards by which the vicomagistri 
were elected. Though almost invariably freedmen, they were 
entitled on certain days to wear the dress of a magistrate and to be 
preceded by two lictors. In all probability they were at first con¬ 
cerned in a subordinate capacity with such activities as the pro¬ 
tection of their district against fire and the distributions of free 
corn. In this institution we can trace a desire on the part of the 
Emperor to inspire in the somewhat degenerate population of the 
capital a sense of responsibility and self-respect (p. 458). 

Mommsen has remarked that when Tacitus states that Augustus 
gradually ‘took over the functions of the Senate, magistrates and 
laws’ what he had primarily in mind was the administration of the 
City*. In the early days of his principate Augustus was mainly 
concerned with provincial afifairs, for in .theory he was only one of 
the two consuls to whom an unusually large provincia had been 
allotted. After 23 b.c. when he resigned the consulship his 
position was less clearly defined and he was less hampered by 

* Sec below, pp. 459 iff. and p. 479 if. * Staatsrtcht, u*. p. 1032, 
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Republican precedents. Though his building activities began 
earlier, it was not till 22 b.c., the year in which he refused the 
dictatorship and perpetual consulship, that he assumed any direct 
responsibility for the administration of the City. With character¬ 
istic caution he began by interfering intermittently and by modi¬ 
fying the existing system as little as possible. Not till nearly the 
end of his reign do we find the main departments of administra¬ 
tion under the charge of fraejecti or curatores nominated by him 
and holding office according to his pleasure. 

The important task of protecting the City against fire had been 
grossly neglected under the Republic. It seems to have been 
included among the multifarious duties of the aediles and of the 
triumviri capi/ales or noctumi, who had at their disposal a body of 
public slaves. But their efforts required to be supplemented by 
private enterprise. We hear of privately organized fire-brigade, 
and as late as 21 b.c. the aedile Egnatius Rufus gained popularity 
by employing his own slaves in this capacity. In that year 
Augustus first intervened by putting at the disposal of the aedile 
a body of 6<x> slave. This system continued till a.d. 6 when a 
succesion of fire showed the need of a thorough reform. The 
important equetrian office of the praejectura vigilum was creted, 
and to the prefect were allotted seven cohorts of Vigile, ech 
consisting of 1000 men drawn from the class of freedmen^. This 
institution was closely associated with the division of the City into 
fourteen regiones, for each cohort was made reponsible for the 
safety of two of them. It is probable that the duties of the Vigiles, 
about which we have little information, were concerned with the 
prevention as well as with the extinguishing of fires, and that they 
performed the duties of police as well as of a fire-brigade. Though 
their officers were generally men who had served as centurions in 
the legions, they were not regarded as soldiers, for the possession 
of free birth was still regarded as an essential qualification for 
service in the army. There is reason to think that freedmen were 
not very eager to volunteer for membership of the Vigiles, for in 
A.D. 24 Roman citizenship was offered to Junian Latins who were 
willing to serve®, and soon after free men are found among the 
members of the cohorts. 

Every reader of the works of Cicero must have been struck 
the almost complete absence in the Rome of his Mriod of any 
machinery for the preservation of public order. Had an organized 
pKjlice-fbrce existed the activities of some of his contemporaries, 

* P. K. Baillic Reynolds, T/u Figiles of Imptrial Rome, pp. 22 sqq. 

* Gaius 1, 32 b. S« below, pp. 431 jy., 616. 
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such as Clodius, would have been seriously hampered, and the 
threats of Catiline and his associates would have caused less alarm. 
The public slaves allotted to the magistrates were infective, and 
in spite of the military attributes of the consulship there was 
seldom any organized body of troops attached to the consuls 
when resident in the city. It is probable that Augustus regarded 
himself as responsible for order in Rome, and by the end of his 
reign there had been created three cohortes urbanae^ each probably 
consisting of 1000 men, and unlike the Vigiles, regarded as part 
of the army of the State. The early history of their commander, 
the praejectus urbi^ is rather obscure. L. Calpurnius Piso, who 
died in a.d. 32, is said by Tacitus^ to have held office for twenty 
years, but there is evidence that he received his office from Tiberius. 
Possibly Mommsen is right in holding that he was appointed 
about A.D. 13 when Tiberius was regarded as practically joint- 
ruler with Augustus. Under the Republic a praejectus had been 
appointed to take the place of the consuls when absent from Rome, 
and during his Spanish campaign Caesar had put praefecti^ in 
charge of the City. Maecenas had occupied a similar position 
when Octavian was at war with Antony, and it is probable that the 
y)pointments of Messalla Corvinus in 26 b.c. and of Statilius 
Taurus in 16 b.c. were connected with the absence of Augustus 
from Rome. Not till the very end of his reign did the praejectura 
urbi become permanent, though the urban cohorts certainly 
existed earlier. The praejectus urbi was regarded as a high military 
commander, and, imlike most praejectiy was always a senator of 
consular rank. Piso was not the only holder of the office to retain 
it for a long period of years. Tacitus says that it was the duty of the 
prefect of the city ‘to overawe the slaves and that part of the 
population which, unless it fears a strong hand, is disorderly and 
reckless^.’ He can be described as the Chief Constable of Rome, 
and possessed a power of summary jurisdiction which was destined 
to come into collision with and eventually to supersede the older 
courts of criminal justice within the city^. 

To complete the picture of the garrison of Rome mention must 
at least be made of the Praetorian Guard (see pp. 232 Jyy.), though it 
was not till the reign of Tiberius that all its cohorts were concen¬ 
trated in the dty. That the urban cohorts were regarded as a force 
supplementary to the Praetorians is shown by the fact that both 
forces were continuously numbered, and in case of need both 
would be available for the maintenance of order. If on the acces- 

* Ann. VI, lo-ll. * Ann vi, ii, 3. 

* Tadtus, Ann. xiv, 41. 
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sion of Augustus the police-force of Rome was almost non-existent, 
by the end of his reign it had attained dimensions which are 
probably unequalled in any modem city. 

The task of feeding the population of the City was one of 
increasing difficulty, which even under the Republic had some¬ 
times been beyond the capacities of the aediles, whose functions 
included the citra anHonae. Extraordinary powers had been con¬ 
ferred on Scaurus in 104 and on Pompey in 57 b.c. in order to 
save Rome from starvation, and Caesar had created two new 
aediles Ceriales, who were specially concerned with the problem^. 
Since the days of Pompey the food-supply of Rome had again 
been threatened by pirates, for in 38—36 B.c. Sextus Pomp>eius had 
employed the weapon of blockade, and even in normal times the 
supply of corn from overseas was apt to be inadequate. The task of 
the aediles was complicated by the distributions of corn, whether 
beneath the market price or free, which had been introduced by 
C. Gracchus*. The problem was obviously one with which annual 
magistrates could no longer deal and a radical reform was wanted. 
In 23 B.c. when the City was threatened with famine Auj^tus at 
his own expense incresiWd the com-ration and in the following 
year accepted a cura annonae which, as he says, he administered 
with such effect that within a few days he relieved the whole 
people from the panic and risk to which it was exposed. It is 
however unlikely that as early as this the feeding of Rome was 
regarded as one of the functions of the princepi^ and the respon¬ 
sibility for it probably remained with the aediles Ceriales, But 
when in a.d. 6 the situation again became acute a board of two 
consulars was created to supersede the aediles, and a few years 
later (the exact date is uncertain) the office of praefectus annonae 
was brought into existence and conferred on C. Turranius, a man 
of equestrian rank, who held it until the reign of Claudius. From 
this time onwards the emperor made himself responsible for the 
feeding of the City, and his equestrian prefect became the head of 
a lar^e department with representatives in the ports and in the 
provinces. In 22 B.c. a board of two ex-praetors (raised in 18 B.c. 
to four) was appointed to supervise the free distributions of corn, 
and it seems probable that the administration of the ‘dole’ was 
not the affair of the praejectus annonae but of praejecti frumenpi 
dandi ex sx. who were not his subordinates though they must have 
stood in close relations with him. The Senate made itself re¬ 
sponsible for the ‘dole’ and the expense of it fell directly on the 
‘ See Vol. IX, pp. 165, 530, 699. 
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Acrarium at any rate till the time of Nero. The number of reci¬ 
pients, which had been fixed by Caesar at 150,000, seems to have 
risen to 320,000 by 5 b.c. ^f Ae ‘plebs urbana’ oi Res Gestae 15 
is to be identified with the * plebs frumentaria ), but in 2 b.c. it was 
reduced to 200,000 and a system of registration introduc^. 

Under the Republic the care of the water-supply of the City had 
been entrusted to the censors. This department of administration 
seems to have been of special interest to Agnppa, who constructed 
two new aqueducts, the Aqua Julia ana the Aqua Virgo, and 
trained a body of slaves who were qualified to deal with the matter. 
On his death in 12 b . c . they became the property of the Emperor, 
who might well have created an equestrian praefectura, as he did 
with the annoHa and the Vigiles. He preferred however to adopt 
another procedure which was applied to various spheres of adminis¬ 
tration (see above, p. 178 sq-)- After consulting ^e Senate he ap¬ 
pointed a board of three curatores aquarum, consisting of senators 
and presided over by a consular, Messalla Corvinus. These 
curatores received pay, wore the insignia of magistrates, and re¬ 
tained office for an indefinite period. Messalla remained in office 
till A.D. 13, and one of his successors did so from a.d. 74 till 97. 
The Senate was, at any rate dll the reign of Claudius, responsible 
for the cost of maintaining the aqueducts, but the Emperor was 
prepared to assist in case of need, as he did in 5—4 b . c ., when he 
repaired various aqueducts and doubled the supply available from 
the Aqua Marcia^. 

Another senatorial commission of the same type was erwted at 
an uncertain date ^n any case after 11 b.c.) to supervise the 
condidon of temples and public buildings. The expense of their 
erection and repair had been to a large extent borne by the 
Emperor, but the senatorial treasury was made resj^nsible for the 
task of maintaining them in good condition. These curatores 
aedium sacrarum et operum locorumque pubHcorum p.R. were two in 
number, of praetorian or consular rank, and seem sometimes to 
have divided their functions, the one concerning himself with 
temples, the other with public buildings. 

Another duty which tell upon Augustus was the protecdon of 
the City against inundations of the Tiber. Something was done 
^J) streng^en the banks in 8—6 b.c. (inscripdons show that the 
consuls of 8 B.c. were at work on the river bank)* and on at least one 
occasion the Emperor helped in the matter, but a permanent cura 
was probably not created dll the first year of Tiberius (15 a.d.), 

* Res Gestae 20; E)e9sau 98. 

* Dessau 5923 a-^. 
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when a great flood led to the appointment of a board of five 
curatores riparum et alvei Tiberis, presided over by a consularis. 

This brief summary of the work done by Augustus in the city 
of Rome well illustrates several features of his administration: 
viz. the substitution of experts for amateurs, his readiness to draw 
his subordinates from the senatorial or the equestrian orders as 
seemed best, and his unwillingness to make any change till the 
necessity for it was clear to all. 

A word must now be said about the services rendered by 
Augustus to Italy. Though in the settlement of 27 b.c. Italy was 
not included in his special sphere of administration, it was in¬ 
evitable that, as in the City, he should make his beneficent in¬ 
fluence felt throughout the peninsula. In the period with which 
we are concerned Italy occupied a unique position among the 
lands subject to the rule of Rome. Caesar had extended the 
citizenship to the Alps, and in the period of the ttium>dratc 
Cisalpine Gaul had ceased to be regarded as a province. As is 
shown elsewhere (p. 195), residents in Italy were free from direct 
taxation. Everywhere there was active city life, into which Caesar 
had done something to introduce uniformity without interfering 
with the local autonomy of the communities (vol. ix, p. 699 xy.). 
Only to a slight extent had citizens of these municipal towns taken 
part in the political life of Rome, which was still merely the 
chief city of Italy. Interference of the kind which was accepted 
as a matter of course in the provinces would have been bitterly 
resented. 

That the establishment of the Principate was as welcome to 
Italy as to any part of the empire is shown bjr the enthusiasm with 
which it was greeted by that good Italian Virgil (p. $12 sq.). The 
settlement of veterans in ‘colonies’ after the battle of Actium, 
unlike similar settlements made by Republican generals, was 
carried through in such a way as to cause the least possible offence. 
Augustus b<Mts that he was the first who haa ever paid the 
townships for the land which he required for his soldiers^. Among 
the 28 colonies which he founded in Italy there must have been 
many cities which welcomed the new settlers. The presence of 
these old soldiers in Italian towns may perhaps be connected with 
the steps which we are told were taken to put down kidnapping 
and brigandage; they may have volunteered to serve in the 
garrisons stationed in regions where this evil was rampant*. 

Though the legions were now stationed on the frontiers it was 
as important for the Roman government as it had ever been that 
* Rtt Getite 16. > Suetonius, Aug. 32. 
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the roads of Italy should be kept in good repair, and this was one 
of the first tasks to which Aug^tus set his hand. By 27 b.c. he 
had repaired the V^ia Flaminia at his own expense and had en¬ 
couraged leading senators to take other roads in hand. But this 
was too costly a task to be left to private generosity, and accord¬ 
ingly in 20 B.c. the Emperor was entrusted with a regular cura 
viaruntj which was administered, as was later the water-supply of 
the City, by a board of senatorial curatores viarum of praetorian 
rank, who, at any rate under his successors, divided the charge of 
the chief roads between them. The cost of the upkeep of the 
roads, as of the other curae, seems under Augustus to have fallen 
on the Aerarium (on a coin of 17—16 B.c. it is stated that the 
Emperor contributed a sum to the Aeranum for the purpow), but 
in 2 B.c. Augustus paid for the repair of the Via Aemilia from 
Ariminum to the river Trebia^ and this was probably not the only 
occasion when he showed such generosity. By the Flavian period, 
however, the costs of the longe senes porretta vtarum\ like 
expenses originally borne by the Aerarium, had been transferred 
to the impenal Fiscus. 


IV. THE AD.MINISTRATION OF THE PROVINCES 

Tho claim that Tacitus makes Claudius advance in his speech 
advocating the admission of Gauls to the Senate* that throughout 
her history Rome, unlike Athens and Sparta, had shown generosity 
to her subjects b a little difficult to substantiate. It is true ^at 
in the earlier days of the Republic the Italian cities and tribes 
probably preferred to be allies rather than members of the Roman 
State, but the demand for incorporation with Rome aro^ long 
before it was granted. Its chammons among Roman politician^ 
such as C. Gracchus and Livius Urusus, met with strong opposi¬ 
tion, and Rome did not yield till the Italians had taken up arms. 
Even after the Social War the Transpadane region was denied the 
full privileges of citizenship, and did not receive them till the 
beginning of the Civil War (vol. ix, p. 643 "tfO" view of the fact 
that when the rule of Augustus b^M Italy had for barely twenty 
y^rs been fully incorporated in Rome it is not surprising that he 
considered it his first duty to foster that Italian patriotism which is 
such a prominent feature of the poems of Virgil. He identifi^ Ae 
interests of Italy fully with those of Rome, so that under his in- 

> Dessau 9371. • Statius, Si/vae, m, 3, lOO. 

• Tadtus, Amt. xi, 24. 
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fluence the contempt which in the days of Cicero was felt in 
senatorial circles for natives of country towns, even if they possessed 
full Roman rights, gradually disappeared. Many such men were 
given important positions in the service of the state. Italy was, 
as we have seen, generously treated in the matter of taxation, and 
much was done to improve communications and to maintain law 
and order. 

The extension by Caesar of citizen-rights to the Alps was only 
part of a larger policy. He had spent so many years of his life in 
the provinces that his sympathies extended far beyond the frontiers 
of Italy. The fact that during his dictatorship Cisalpine Gaul, 
though inhabited by Roman citizens, was still a province is 
significant, for it shows that to his mind there was no inconsistency 
between provincial status and the possession of the full franchise. 
On his death Antony claimed to have found among his papers a 
proposal that the whole of Sicily should be enfranchised^. How 
far he would have gone in this mrection had he lived longer it is 
impossible to say. It is possible that he contemplated the full 
enfranchisement of Gallia Narbonensis in the near futiu«, for 
those of its cities which did not become coloniae civium Romanorum 
by the settlement of his veterans seem to have received Latin 
rights*, so that the status of the province was almost identical 
with that of Gallia Cisalpina between 89 and 49 b.c. In any case 
his policy of colonization finally put an end to the prejudice, so 
characteristic of the Republic, against the possession of citizen- 
rights by provincial towns. Gaul was not the only province in 
which he founded colonies. Many were established in Spain and 
in that province the dty of Gades was made a Roman muni- 
cipium. Farther east Carthage and Corinth were refounded as 
colonies and a few cities in Asia Minor, for example, Sinope, 
received the same status. All the great generals of the later 
Republic had been generous in the gift of the franchise to indi¬ 
viduals. What is characteristic of Caesar is that he was not content 
to confer it on individuals whom he wrished to honour, but estab¬ 
lished communities which he intended to serve as centres of 
Romanization*. 

Although in this matter Augustus was more conservative than 
Caesar circumstances made it inevitable that he should pursue 
in some respects a similar policy. In order to provide for the 
300,000 soldiers whom he ‘settled in colonies or sent back to their 

* Cicero, ad Att. xtv, 12, i. It is possible that Caesar’s intention did not 
go beyond the oonfennent of Latinitas. See Vol. ix, p. 711. 
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towns’ he had to have recourse to the provinces, in ten of which he 
planted colonies^. But these Augustan colonies differed from 
those of Caesar in the important respect that they were with a very 
few exceptions military, while Caesar had sent overseas not only 
soldiers but a large number of civilians including ffeedmen. 
Many of them were planted in backward provinces to act as a 
substitute for a legionary garrison, as in Pisidia which formed part 
of the new province of Galatia, in Mauretania which was not yet a 
regular province, and in Lusitania. The original settlers in these 
towns were as a rule men who had served in the same lepons and 
were accustomed to co-operate with each other in putting down 
disorder. 

The contrast between the methods of Caesar and Augustus is 
seen clearly in Sicily, which, as has been said, Caesar thought of 
raising to the level of Italy. At the end of the rcigu of Augustus 
the island probably contained 6 colonies, 6 municipia^ and 3 Latin 
towns, so that out of 68 organized communities only 15 had 
received a privileged status. Even in the civilized province of 
Baedca the situation was much the same; about 46 out of 175 
towns were included in one of the higher categories. It is charac¬ 
teristic of the Western sympathies of Augustus that he founded 
few colonies in the Eastern provinces, but even in the West he 
obviously wished to maintain the predominance of Italy. In eve^ 
province the cities whose inhabitants possessed the full citizenship 
formed a small minority, and still smaller was the number of 
those which enjoyed the privileges of Italians in the matter of 
taxation. 

The result of this policy was that the cities of a province were 
classiBed according to the privileges which they possessed. At the 
top of the scale sto<xl the coloniae civium Romanorumy which in the 
time of Augustm were almost all towns to which military settlers 
had been sent, though later on the term merely denoted a certain 
status. Sometimes a colony was granted partial or complete 
immunity from taxation, but this was not usually the case. The 
other towns whose inhabitants possessed the franchise were called 
munidpia or oppida avium Romanorum. Next came the interesting 
g^up of ‘Latin’ towns, where the franchise could be obtained by 
the holding of a magistracy, so that they possessed an aristocracy 
of Roman citizens. The other cities enjoyed no special privileges, 
but among them there were a few whi(^ still c^led themselves 
‘free’ or ‘federate’ communities. This status was now an ana¬ 
chronism, although in the days of Cicero it had been a cherished 

^ Rts Gtstat 3, 28. 
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privilege. The provincials of the Principate, like the Italics of the 
Republic, regarded incorporation by Rome as something desir- 
abl^ and realized that single cities could hardly be ‘allies’ of a 
Sute whose territories included most of the civilized worlds 
Though the Romans felt most at home in provinces whose in¬ 
habitants belonged to cities possessing institutions of a type with 
which they were familiar, they were too wise to inipose the muni¬ 
cipal system on regions accustomed to a different kind of organiza¬ 
tion. In Gaul, North West Spain, Africa and ^en in North Italy 
there were districts where no regular cities existed. The problem 
had to be faced on a very large scale in the newly conquered part 
of Gaul, where the unit of government was the tribe and not the 
city. Augustus wisely decided to recognize the old tribal institu¬ 
tions on condition that their authorities were willing to co-operate 
with the Roman representatives, especially in the matter of 
taxation. In Spain and Africa he adopted the same policy in 
dealing with districts which were not municipalized.^ In North 
Italy some of the Alpine tribes were ‘attributed’ to neighbouring 
cities; their inhabitants were subject to the authority of the local 
magistrates, but did not in the first instance receive the full 
citizenship^. In general it may be said that the policy of Augustus 
in the bestowal of the citizenship showed moderation and good 
sense. The fact that in the course of his reign the citizen popula¬ 
tion of the empire rose from about foiu to five million shows that 
he was not unduly conservative. While maintaining the primacy of 
Italy he won the support of the Western provinces by conferring 
the franchise on many communities, whose citizens were soon to 
obtain posts in the Civil Service or even seats in the Senate. In the 
East the franchise was given less freely to cities, for Augustus had 
won his victory over Antony as the champion of the West and 
wished his empire to have a Latin character. But citizenship was 
often given to individuals from all parts of the Roman world, 
though in every case their credentials were carefully examined. 
We are told that when his wife asked the Emperor to confer the 
citizenship on a certain Gaul he refused the request, but offered 
him immunity from taxation, saying that he preferred that the 
treasury should lose something t^n that the gift of the franchise 
should be made cheap^. 

As in dealing with the provinces it is impossible to avoid the 
use of the word ‘Romanization,’ the question must be raised 
how far it was the aim of Augustus and his successors to secure 

‘ See Vol. DC, p. 465. ■ Dessau ao6. 
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uniformity of law, government and civilization throughout the 
empire. The unification of so large a part of the world under the 
rule of Rome was bound in the long run to produce such uni¬ 
formity, but in the period with which this volume is concerned 
this development was still ttu* in the future. The distinction 
between Italy and the provinces was sh^p, and there existed still 
sharper distinctions between the provinces. Unique problems 
were raised by the gjovernment of Egypt^. The ^o^er Eastern 
provinces were essentially Greek in language and civilization, and 
their inhabitants, though contented enough under Roman ride, 
probably regard^ the civilization of Italy with something like 
contempt*. Among the Western provinces great differences 
existed. The southern parts of Gaul and Spain had come under 
Italian influence even in the Republican period, but much of 
Spain was not finally subdued till me reign of Augustus, and Gaul 
possessed a civilization of its own which it did not wish to lose. 
In North Africa Carthaginian influences were still strong and the 
Punic language was spoken by many. In these circumstances all 
that Rome could hope to do was to maintain internal peace and 
to win the gratitude of her subjects by protecting them against 
invasion. In the north the rivers Rhine and Danube formed a 
kind of cordon sanitaire round the Roman world, so that the in¬ 
habitants of the frontier provinces learned to re^d their neigh¬ 
bours on the farther banks as barbarians who might not even set 
foot on Roman soil without special permission*. But, as has been 
said, no attempt was made to impose municipal institutions on 
unwilling subjects. The government did not interfere in religious 
matters unless, as in the case of Druidism, a religion contained 
features which were politically undesirable. At the same time it 
was inevitable that before long the political and econoimc 
advantages which the rule of Rome conferred on provincials 
should break down the barriers which originally separated one 
province from another and Italy from them all. In particular ^the 
improvements made by the Roman Mvernment in communica¬ 
tions were bound to favour the development of a homogeneous 
culture. But in the time of Augustus the process of raising the 
provinces to the level of Italy had not gone f^ and was probably 
regarded with disfavour in some influential circles. 

Though the sutus of the provinces varied they were effectively 
attached to Rome by the veneration which they felt for the person 

^ Sec below, chap. x. 
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of the Emperor, whom they were prepared to trat as a god. It has 
been shown elsewhere^ that the practice of offering divine honours 
to Augustus began in the East soon after Actium and in ^e course 
of his reign penetrated to all parts of the empire. What 
originally an oriental practice was adopted with remarkable 
en&usiasm in the West, where the government was very conscious 
of its political value. The various centres of emperor-w^^p 
whether in provincial capitals or in smaller towns or in Gallic 
tribes provided a rallving-point for the friends of Rome, who were 
proud to hold the p<Mition of priest of a province or of flamcn of 
Augustus in their own city. This tribute to the Emperor wm 
nearly everywhere spontaneous. In Narbo, for example, the plebs 
erected an altar in the forum to the tiumen Augusti^ at wmch on 
certain anniversaries offerings of incense and wine were noMe by a 
board of six men, none of whom were even members of the local 
Senate^. In newly conquered districts, however, the government 
took the initiative, as when the ara Ubiorum was erected on the 
Rhine, or when Drusus dedicated an altar to ‘ Roma et Augustus 
near Lugdunum for the * Three Gauls' in 12 b.c. By no means 
province possessed a similar centre of worship before the “rath or 
Augustus, but there were probably few if any in which individual 
cities had not adopted this method of Rowing their gratitude. One 
of the defects of the provincial administration of the Republic had 
been that provinces as a whole had no recognized rneans of ex¬ 
pressing their views to the government though particular cities 
might send embassies to Rome*. This defect wm now remedied by 
the institution or recognition of concilia containing representatives 
of the various cities or tribes and meeting periodically to celebrate 
the worship of the Emperor. No doubt only ‘loyalists’ were 
elected, but they were allowed to exercise the right of criticism 
and to express opinions freely on the character of the administra¬ 
tion. When a governor was prosecuted on his return to Rome 
the procedure was usually initiated by the concilium of his 
provmce. The institution of these concilia must have done much to 
inspire the leading inhabitants of provinces with loyalty to Rome. 

As has been explained above*, the arrangement made in 27 B.c. 
between Augustus and the Senate according to which for purposes 
of administration the provinces fell into two groups cannot be 
described as revolutionary. Under the Republic it had always been 
possible to suspend the ordinary system according to which each 
province had its own governor, and the sphere of authority 

* See below, pp. 481 1^^. * Dessau 11X 
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entrusted to Augustus in 27 b.c., though larger ^an any hitherto 
known, was not so extensive as to imply a new principle. The pro- 
^ces of Augustus, roughly speaking, compris^ Gaul, Spain, 
Egypt, Syria, and the more backward parts of Asia Minor, while 
the S^ate was responsible for the rest of the empire. In 22 B.c. 
Gallia Narbonensis was transferred to the Senate, and at an un¬ 
certain date Baetica was separated from the rest of Spain and 
surrendered by the emperor. On the other hand the wars waged 
by Tiberius against the Pannonians from 12 b.c. rendered it 
desirable that Illyricum should become an ‘imperial ’ province, and 
it was therefore transferred to Augustus in 11 B.c.^ The new 
provinces which were acquired in the course ot his reign, Galatia, 
l^etia, Noricum, Pannonia, and Mocsia, came, as was natural, 
directly under the control of the emperor. 

It is commonly stated by historians, who can claim the support 
of the nearly contemporary Strabo*, that the principle on which 
the division of provinces was based was that the Emperor under¬ 
took the rule of those among them which required military 
defence, while the senatorial provinces had no need of a gar¬ 
rison. But this statement requires some qualification. As is well 
known, legionary troops were stationed in Africa throughout 
the Principate and till the reign of Gaius were under the com¬ 
mand of the proconsuls, who in the reigns of both Augustm 
and Tibferius undertook important military operations. What is 
less often noticed is that the same is true of the proconsuls of 
Macedonia and Illyricum, who during the earlier part of the reign 
of Augustus commanded armies consisting of several legions. 
The situation in these districts was altered by the annexation of 
Pannonia and Moesia. Macedonia became an ' unarmed province ’ 
before the death of Augustus, but till the Flavian period legions 
were stationed in Illyricum, which was now ‘imperial.’ In the 
three provinces which have been mentioned it is certain the armies 
were commanded by proconsuls and it is possible that this occurred 
elsewhere. There is some evidence for a war against a desert tribe 
conducted by Quirinius from the province of Cyrene*. These con¬ 
siderations make it probable that while the usual theory is true of 
later times it is not applicable to the g^tcr part of the reign of 
Augustus, and that no rigid rule was laid down in 27 b.c. Under 
Augustus legions were employed where they were wanted, even 

^ Dio Liv, 34, 4. The date is a little uncertain. 

• xvn, 840; rf. Dio un, 12. 

* See above, p. 194. On the view of Groag that Quirinius waged his war 
against the Honun^es as proconsul of Asia see Note 2, p. 877 sq. 
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in senatorial provinces, and not till later were they treated as a 
frontier garrison. Peaceful as AugiKtus was by tempcranicnt, 
more fighting occurred during his reign than under most ot his 

successors^ . . 

The distinction between the two types of province was th^ 
even in the reign of Augustus to a large extent iHuso^. As 
supreme commander of the army he could not remain indifrcrent 
to^e administration of provinces requiring military defence even 
if they were not normally garrisoned by legions. Whatever may 
have been his legal position under the settlement of 17 b.c., there 
is no doubt that in 23 b.c. he received maius imperium over the 
whole empire. That his control of the senatorial provinces wm 
a reality is shown by the important edicts dated between 7 
4 B.c. which have been discovered in the province of Cy^e*. 
From these it is clear that Au^stus considered himself enutlcd to 
introduce on his own authority reforms of jutheial procedure in 
the interests of non-citizens. The worthng of the edicte shows 
characteristic tact. The procedure which he favours is to be 
followed ‘until the senate comes to a decision on the subject or 1 
find a better plan.* His directions take the form of advice rather 
than of command. ‘ 1 think that the governors of Crete and Cyrene 
will do well in the future not to allow a Roman to be the prosecutor 
of a Greek.’ The new method laid down for the settlement of 
charges of extortion is indeed enacted by a ienatus consukitm^ but it 
is definitely stated that the consuls who proposed it did so on 
instructions from the Emperor and that it wm signed by him. 
The embassies mentioned in the edicts as coming to Rome from 
the provincial cities probably went straight to the princeps. If, as 
has been suggested above, part at least of the revenues of sena¬ 
torial provinces was expended by the Emperor it was impossible to 
apply to administration a rigid system of dyarchy. In the Cyrene 
edicts the Emperor and the Senate appear as two agents who act in 
friendly co-operation in the task of government*. 

Of all the problems which Augustus was called upon to solve 
perhaps the most urgent was that concerning the method by which 
provincial governors should be appointed.^ In the Republican 
period* the government of provinces had originally been a function 
of the annual magistrates, and, although the system had ^en 
modified, the connection between the magistracy and the adminis- 

‘ See R. Syme in J.R.S. xxiii, 1933, pp- zl-5' 

• On thctc edicts see especially atwve. p. 167. 

• Especially no. 5, 09 r)v ^tpovriBa iroutvfuSa iyiu rt koX ^ axrficXiiTO'i, 

• See Vd. ix, pp. 452 sqq. 
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cration of provinces always remained close. Even Caesar had 
introduced no radical reform. The arrangements in force at his 
death show that he wished the provinces to be ^verned by men 
whose year of office as consul or praetor had just expired. In 
limiting by law the tenure of a consular province to two years and 
that of a praetorian province to one he took what was essentially 
a reactionary stepS and the fear lest long provincial commands 
might lead others to follow the example which he had set showed 
a want of confidence in the stability of his system of government. 
The views of Pompey on this question seem to have been more 
radical than those of Caesar. His own extraordinary com^nds 
stood in little relation to the magistracy, and a law for which he 
was responsible interposed an interval of five years between the 
consulship or praetorship and a provincial command. What was 
wanted was the creation of a system whereby important commands 
could be held by the same man for a long period without danger to 
the state. In no other way was it possible to govern the provinces 
efficiently and to find scope for men who combined energy and 
capacity with loyalty and public spirit. Rome had always possessed 
such men, but full use could not be made of them so long as the 
Republic lasted. 

The system of appointment which prevailed throughout the 
Principatc is to a large extent the creation of Augustus. As has 
been alfcady said (p. 183 he decided to retain the connection 
between the Senate and imperial administration, and to insist that 
the tenure of the consulship or praetorship must still be a qualifi¬ 
cation for the most important provincial commands. Though 
under the Principate the city magistracies became to an increasing 
extent sinecures, the fact that their tenure was a necessary pre¬ 
liminary to a governorship generally secured that enough candi¬ 
dates presented themselves. When a man had held the praetorship 
he was qualified to become proconsul or legatus pro praetore of one 
of the less important provinces, to command a legion, or to 
become a memoer of various administrative boards, while to have 
held the consulship opened to him the highest posts of all. 

Of the senatorial provinces Asia and Africa were governed by 
consulars and the remainder by praetorians. To both types of 
province the principle laid down in Pompey s law of ^2 B.c. was 
applied, so that an interval of time elapsed between the magistracy 
and the proconsulship, which in the case of praetorians was at 
least five years and in t^t of consulars at least ten*. The allocation 

* Cicero, PAt/. 1, 8, 19; see above. Vol. tx, p. 698. 

• Marquardr, Ro/n. Staatsverwaltung, 1, p. 546. 
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of provinces among the qualified candidates was made by lot, and 
the tenure was usually for a year, though exceptions were often 
made, as when M. Silanus under Tiberius governed Afnea for six 
years. Under Augustus P. Paquius Scaeva wm reap^intcd 
proconsul of Cyprus after an interval auctorttau Augustt Caesaru 
et sx.\ an interesting case of the interference of the Emperor in 
the senatorial sphere. At this period it seems that the rules deter¬ 
mining appointment were less rigid than they be<^e later. 
M. Lollius, for instance, probably governed Macedoma after his 
consulship, though the province was normally praetorian. Under 
the Republic the allocation of a province to a consul or praetor had 
been determined by the circumstances of the case. 

While the selection of the governors of the comparatively 
civilized senatorial provinces could without any gnat risk normally 
be left to the chances of the lot, it was otherwise with the provinces 
for which the Emperor was directly responsible. In them it was 
all-important that the right man should be appointed, and that, in 
choosing the legatipro praetore whom, following the precedent s« 
by Pompey, he employed as his representatives, the Emperor should 
not be hampered by rigid rules. As these /egati were invariably 
men of consular or praetorian standing it is not surpnsing to find 
that by the end of his reign Augustus exercised much influence on 
the election of magistrates, for it could not be a matter of in¬ 
difference to him who obtained the necessary qualification*. When 
once the requisite magistracy had been held, a man could at any 
time obtain an appointment from the emperor and retain it for as 
long a period as seemed desirable. Normally certain provinces 
were governed by consulars and certain others by praetorians, 
but under Augustus exceptions were sometimes made. There is at 
least one example of the appointment of a praetorian to the com¬ 
mand of Nearer Spain*, and it is probable that what was later the 
praetorian province of Galatia was governed by at least two con¬ 
sulars, L. Calpurnius Piso and P. Sulpicius Quirinius*. It is also 
by no means certain that every prorince had at this period a 
separate governor, though our ignorance may be due to the fact 
that insenptions frequently fail to record the names of province 
governed by Icgdti of Augustus. In any case, during the wars in 
Germany the whole of Gallia Comata was probably under the 
command of a single man, whether a member of the imperial 

' Dcasau 915. 

* F. B. \larsh. The Founding of the Roman Empire, pp. 247 ufq. 

* C. Fumius, 22 B.C., Dio uv, 5, 1. 

* See R. Syme, op. cit. p. 24, n. 74. 
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fiunily such as Drusus, Tiberius or Germanicus, or a senator like 
Lollius or Quinctilius Varus, ^ough later each of the ‘Three 
Gauls’ had its own governor. Similarly when Agrippa was in the 
East his authority may well have extended beyond the borders of 

Syria (see above, p. 142). . 

Though by far the greater part of the empire was governed by 
men of s^torial rank there were certain districts to which for one 
reason or another a different system was applied. Members ot the 
equestrian order, the importance of which under Augustus has 
been discussed above (pp. 18 5 Jyy.), were entrusted not merely with 
financial posts but with the government of several newly con¬ 
quered provinces. The position of the praefectus Aegypti 
unique, for though an eques he had a legionary force under ^s 
command (see below, p. 243). In other provinces governed by 
equites only auxilia or local militia would be found, and when 
legions were required application would have to be made to the 
nearest senatorial governor. The most important districte en¬ 
trusted by Augustus to eauestrian procurators were Raetia and 
Noricum and, in the East, Judaea after the dynasty of Herod came 
to an end in a.d. 6. Herod himself can almost be considered a pr^ 
curator of Augustus though he bore a royal title. A parallel to his 
position can be found in the Cottian Alps, where a number of 
tribes were put under the rule of M, Julius Cottius, the son of 
King Donnus, with the title of praefectus. The adjoining region of 
the Maritime Alps was treated in a similar ^y, though the first 
praefectus of whom we know, C. Baebius Atticus, was not a local 
chief but a man who had served as primus pilus in a le^on^. 

Augustus continued the policy of the Republic in leaving under 
the rule of ‘client-kings’ certain districts which, while in a sense 
included in the empire, were not ripe for annexation as provinces 
(see above, pp. 174 sqq^). This policy was applied to Armenia*, to 
Judaea until a. d. 6, and to Thrace, Mauretania, and Cappadocia. 
In Thrace constant intervention was required to save the w^ 
Odrysian dynasty (see below, p. 356), and it is rather surprising 
that Augustus did not anticipate Claudius in annering ^e country. 
In Mauretania the scholarly King Juba, with his wife Cleopatra 
Selene apparently as co-regent, was entrusted with the difficult 
t^sk of ruling a turbulent people, which would have been beyond 
his powers without the assistance of Roman troops. These client- 
kings were left free in their internal administration, and probably 

» Dessau 94, 1 349 - . . 

* Kts Gestae 27. ‘Armeniam maiorem.. .cum possem niccre provin- 
riam malu! malorum nostrorum excmplo regnum id Tigrani — tradcrc.’ 
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paid no regular taxes^: at least we know that the 
Cappadocia by Tiberius increased the Roman revenues, but they 
might be required to provide troops and their foreign ^\xcy wm 
determined by the Emperor. In case of need a Roman resident 

mieht be stationed in their country*. 

The proconsul of a senatorial province was, as under the 
Republic, assisted in the work of administration by a quaestor and 
one or more Ugati of senatorial rank. In an impena^ 
right-hand men of the governor were the legatt legtonum, who 
acted as his deputies in the districts where Aeir legions were 
stationed (see p. 225). Each province too had its 
procurator who in the eyes of the provincials was almost as im- 
^rtant as the governor himself*. These pr^^tors were ap- 
Minted by the Emperor quite independently of the legatui and the 
relations between the two were frequently none too friendly. A 
procurator of Augustus remained in Spam for ten years and such 
aises were probably not uncommon. The supervision of U^tion 
was almost entirely in their hands. The fact that imperial pro¬ 
curators arc found also in senatorial provinces confirrm the ^ 
taken above (p. 194) that a contribution was made by them to the 

funds administered by the Emperor. ^ • • 1 j • 

The reforms introduced by Augustus into pro^naal adminis¬ 
tration were a source of great advantage both to the government 
and to the subjects of Rome. The method of administrafton ^s 
carefully adapted to the circumstances of each provmce. Ihc 
burden of taxation was equitably distributed, and the r^enue \^nt 
to the treasury and not into the pockets of nuddlemcn. Ihc 
governors were selected with care, and competent men c^d 
attain to the highest posts even if their ongin was obscure. Ihc 
machinery for bringing complaints to Rome was reformed,^d a 
charge of extortion was more likely to receive a fair hearing from a 
Senate which feared the Emperor’s wrath than from the venal 
guaestio repetundarum of the age of Cicero. ^ 

Reference has already been made to the interest shown by 
Augustus in the roads of Italy and to his establishment of a 
regular cura viarum. But a very much larger problem vns errated 
by the re-organization of the empire and by the anne»tion of new 
and backward provinces. In order that the authorities in Ro^c 
might be kept informed of all that was happening the extension 

* It may be argued that there were exceptions to this rule. See the view 
taken below (p. 330) in reference to Herod and his successors. 

* Tadtus, Jmm. n, 4a*, ir, 46, 67. * Tacitus, jfgnc. 15. 

* Dessau 9007. 
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throughout the empire of the network of roads starting the 
‘golden milestone’ in the City was a matter of prime 
Under Augustus are to be found the beginnings ot 
which enabled official despatches to be for^ded rapj% by 
means of posting-stations erected along the trunk-roads. Evidence 
from manVprovinces testihes to active road-construction at this 
period. The newly conquered north-west of Spam "Pi 

Smd in the south of the peninsula a new road shortened thejme ^ 
communication between Baetica and the norths The roac^ystem 
of Gaul was greatly improved by Agnppa, who made Lugdunum 
the centre fr^m which four roads radiated, leading ‘'cspectively 
to Aquitania. to the Rhine, to the norffiern Ocean jnd down ffie 
Rh6ne to Massilia*. The conquest of Raetta was followed by the 
planning of a road from north Italy to the I>‘nub^. As been 
Siown dsewhere (p. 35^ clue to the 

on the northern frontiers of the empire is the desire of ffie Romans 
to control the road which ran down the Save to ffic D^ube jmd 
thence to Byzantium, thus providing a land-route from Itely to the 
East. It is indeed true that the primary rei^n for the develo]^ 
ment of Roman roads was military: it might at any time 
necessary to move legions rapidly from one jpart of ffie froj^‘^ ^ 
another. But of course their existence had far-reaching effects of 
another character. Not only was the exchange of comm(^iti« 
ereatlwfacilitated, but the improvement of communications led to 
an interchange of ideas which gradually created a more or less 
homogeneous civilization throughout the vast area which recog¬ 
nized the overlordship of Rome^. 

1 Dessau 102. * Strabo rv, 208. 

» Dessau 208. See W. Cartellieri, in Philologui, Supfltmenthani, xvni, 

M. V. Charlesworth, Trait Routts and Commerce m the Romm 
Empire, and the present writer in The Legacy of Rome, pp. 141 See also 
below, p. 424. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE ARMY AND NAVY 

I. THE PROBLEM: THE MAIN FEATURES OF 
THE AUGUSTAN SETTLEMENT 

I N an earlier chapter of this work^ it was shown that long before 
the end of the Republic the Roman State was called upon to 
face problems of government and administration which coiild not 
be satisfactorily solved without a complete re-organization of her 
army and navy, and that under the prevailing political conditions 
such a re-organization was almost impossible to realize. The 
military system which had been adequate to the needs of a small 
State whose wars were confined to Italy and which refused to 
bring under her direct control a great part even of the peninsula 
until practically compelled to do so by the Italians themselves, 
was ill adapted to the conquest and government of extra-Italian 
provinces. Rome was in no hurry to annex, but circumstances 
made annexation inevitable, so that by the end of the Republic 
she was mistress of the greater part of the lands facing the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and had by Caesar’s victories extended her authority to 
the English Channel and the Atlantic. Many of the provinces 
of the Republic were exposed to attack from dangerous neigh¬ 
bours. Mithridates and the Parthians resented the presence of 
Rome in Asia Minor. Macedonia was constantly raided by Balkan 
tribes, and the invasion of the Teutoni and Cimbri showed the 
need of protecting the Mediterranean world from the barbarians 
of centrd and northern Europe. The problems thus raised were 
dealt with by the Republic in a very inadequate way. The size 
of the army was determined by the needs of the moment. In times 
of peace a province might be practically denuded of troops, and 
when trouble arose armies had to be improvised in order to meet 
it. Many disasters might have been avoided had the provinces 
been at all times garrisoned by a force capable of policing the 
country and of protecting it against invasion. 

Such a situation called for the creation of a professional army 
consisting of long-service troops and commanded by generals who 
were primarily not politicians but soldiers. The professional soldier 
had existed de facto before the days of Marius, and after his reforms 

‘ Vol. «. p. 443 sq. 
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there can have been few soldiers who did not serve for a long 
period and did not look to the State or their general for provision 
on their discharge. But the size of the army varied according to 
the military situation, and a soldier on enlistment must have b^n 
very uncertain about his future. It is not even clear that he 
‘signed on’ for a definite number of years, and there is no doubt 
that before the time of Augustus the problem of the ‘ex-service 
man’ was never properly faced. 

As regards the officers things were even worse. Provincial com¬ 
mands were regarded as perquisites of the magistracy, with the 
result that the conduct of wars was often entrusted to men devoid 
of the necessary knowledge and experience. When the situation 
became very bad, the ordinary rules were suspended, and an extra¬ 
ordinary command conferred on a Marius, a Sulla, a Pompey, 
or a Caesar, but such commands were regarded in senatorial circles 
as abnormal and unconstitutional, and ffie holder of them tended 
to be viewed with suspicion. These generals were to a large extent 
the creators of the armies which they commanded, so that the 
loyalty of the troops was directed primarily to them. It has been 
said with truth that ‘so far from there being a State army in the 
last century of the Republic, there was rather a succession of 
armies owing loyalty to their respective generals ‘.’ 

Another defect of the Republican system of army administra¬ 
tion w 3 s that the burden of military service and imperial defence 
was borne to an undue extent by Ilians. Roman provincial rule 
was so unpopular that the government did not dare to arm the 
provincials, even to defend their own homes against invasion. It 
IS true that specialist troops—archers, slingers, and cspecialljr 
cavalry—were provided by certain provinces, but not till the civil 
war between Pompey and Caesar are provincials to be found in 
any number in the legions and then only when Italians were not 
available*. Thus when a crisis arose it was necessary to raise an 
army in Italy and to transport it to the seat of war. This process 
took dme, and in the meanwhile disasters occurred which might 
well have been avoided had the provincials been equipped with 
means of defence or an adequate garrison stationed in their midst. 
So long, however, as Rome’s provincial subjects were treated in 
VJch a way that it was hard for them to identify their interests 
with those of the governing people there could be no question 
of calling on them to take any large part in the defence of Roman 
rule against attack. The words used by Cerialis in addressing the 

* H. M. D. Parker, The Roman Legions, p. 26. 

• Sec above, vol. rx, p. 710 sq. 
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revolted Gauls in a.d. 70 could not have been uttered under the 
Republic. ‘You often command our legions, you govern these 
and other provinces: there is no narrowness, no exclusiveness in 
our rule. You benefit as much as we from good rulers though 
you live far off. Bad emperors attack only those who are near 
them*.’ As early as the time of Cicero* we find traces of the idea 
that Rome’s subjects should be grateful for the blessings of the 
pax Romana^ but it is unlikely that this claim found a responsive 
echo in the minds of men ruled by Vcrres or Gabinius. It is 
clear that the well-known tendency of the Romans to avoid 
revolutionary changes and to retain institutions which a less con¬ 
servative j>eople would have abolished had had an unfortunate 
effect on the army, and that the whole system required to be over¬ 
hauled and to be adapted to the new conditions. In no other 
department was the work of Augustus of such permanent value. 
The system which existed at his death was modified only in detail 
by his successors during the first two centuries of our era, and 
traces of it remained till the last days of the Western Empire. 

In this department, as in others, Augustus owed something at 
least to the example of Caesar. In no army of the Republic had 
professionalism and efficiency reached such a height as in the 
force which conquered Gaul and defeated Pompey and his lieu¬ 
tenants. Among Caesar’s officers were men who had little con¬ 
nection with politics and could fairly be regarded as professional 
soldiers. His legions developed an esprit de corps^ rare among the 
shortlived lemons of the Republic, but a familiar feature of the armies 
of the Prinapate. Again, by his recognition of the military value 
of provincials Caesar foreshadowed the practice of the Principate. 
The chief rccruiting-groxmd of his legions was the Italian province 
of Cisalpine Gaul, on which the full citizenship was not conferred 
till 49 B.C., and one whole legion (the Alaudae), recruited in 
Transalpine Gaul, did not receive the franchise till the period of 
the Civil War. Even greater use was made of provincials in those 
sections of his army which were not organized as legions. A large 
proportion of his cavalry consisted of Gauls and Germans, and 
when in 49 b.c. he encountered Pompey’s lieutenants in Spain 
he made use of Gallic contingents led by their own chiefs. His 
example was followed by his opponents, who indeed, for tl^e 
campaign of Munda, raised not only auxiliaries but legions among 
the natives of Spain. At this crisis the old prejudice against the 
anmng of provincials was breaking down, and the way was being 
prepared for the creation of a regular auxiliary force as a piermanent 
> Tadtus, Hist. iv. 74. 1 E.g. ad. Q. Fr. i. i. 11. 34. 
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clement in the Roman army. Finally, the manner in which Caesar 
provided for his time-expired soldiers afforded an important pre¬ 
cedent. Large bodies of them were settled in the provinces, 
especially in the south of Gaul. Most of these military colonists 
must have been men of Italian stock, and the importance of this 
step in removing the distinction between Italy and the provinces 
cannot be exaggerated. The Republic had objected on principle 
to transmarine colonization: C. Gracchus had made himself un¬ 
popular by championing an idea which was destined to have a 
great future. 

The steps taken by Augustus to deal with the unwieldy body 
of troops (consisting of at least sixty legions) which was at his 
disposal after Actium have been described elsewhere (p. l2o). 
Soldiers were settled in twenty-eight cities of Italv and in Afri(^ 
Sicily, Macedonia, Spain, Greece, Asia, Syria, Gallia Narbonensis, 
and Pisidia. This process was complete by 13 b.c. and from that 
date, if not earlier, the total number of legions did not exceed 
twenty-eight. 

Although, as has been said, the professional soldier and even 
the professional general was not unknown under the Republic, 
not till the Principatc was the army definitely organized on profes¬ 
sional lines. The troops raised by Caesar and Pompey and by the 
Triumvirs had not enlisted for a definite period. They can only 
have hoped that when their services were no longer required a 
victorious general would see that they did not starve. But such 
a system was inconsistent with the ideas of Augustus, to whom 
the army was not primarily a field force raised for the purpose 
of a definite campaign, but a permanent garrison intended to 
protect the frontiers from invasion and to keep order in the 
provinces. Accordingly in 13 B.c. he decided that legionaries 
must serve for sixteen years and soldiers of the Praetorian Guard 
for twelve before they could claim discharge and a definite gratuity^. 
In A.D. 5 the perioa of service was raised to sixteen years for the 
praetorians and to twenty for the legionaries, and their allowances 
fixed at 20,000 and 12,000 sesterces respectively*. In the fol¬ 
lowing year the financial burden of this provision for old soldiers, 
which had hitherto fallen on the emperor’s private revenues, was 
transferred to a new treasury, the aerarium militare^ into which 
were paid the sums raised by taxes on inheritances and sales. In 
this way the Roman army became what it was destined to remain, 
a body of long-service troops. 

The government of the Principate claimed and occasionally 
* Dio uv, 25, 6. • Dio tv, 23, i. 
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exercised the right to compel its subjects to serve in the army, 
but this method of recruiting was unsuitable when military service 
lasted twenty years or more. Accordingly, compulsion was seldom 
enforced except at crises, such as the Pannonian Revolt of a. d. 6. 
Most soldiers were volunteers, of whom an adequate supply was 
generally available, especially when as a result of the new sptem 
families possessing military traditions had sprung up all over the 
Elmpire. Enlistment in the army offered good prospects and a 
seciux future. The danger of death in batde was not great at a 
time when serious wars were rare. 

As early as the time of Tiberius it was possible to say that the 
main strength of the army lay in the non-Italian element^. ‘Nihil 
validum in exercitibus nisi quod externum.’ This was indeed an 
ex^geration, but Augustus, profiting from the experience of the 
civU wars, had frankly accepted the principle that the defence of 
the Empire was a task in which provincials might be expected 
to take an important part. From the beginning the auxilia^ whose 
place in the army was definitely recognized, were recruited entirely 
in the provinces, and even the legions, especially in the eastern 
provinces, contained many non-Italians. Nothing did more to 
create a feeling of imperial patriotism than this confidence shown 
by the government in the loyalty of provincials. In the Ciceronian 
age the subjects of Rome were frequently referred to as allies, 
but the word was not used in anything but a technical sense until 
the Principate. Provincials learned to feel that they participated 
in a civilization which it was a privilege to defend against bar¬ 
barian attacks. The tribes of north-eastern Gaul, for instance, 
came in time to consider that their spiritual ties were with Italy 
rather than with their so-called kinsfolk across the Rhine. 

Enough has been said to show that Augustus had a clear 
appreciation of the nature of the problem, and that his solution 
of It bears every mark of constructive statesmanship. 

II. THE LEGIONS 

The first task which confronted Augustus after his victory over 
Antony was to reduce the legionary forces to a manageable size. 
In the Res Gestae (3) he states that in the course of his reign 
he settled in colonies or sent back to their own towns over 
300,000 soldiers, a number which probably docs not include 
many of the troops of Antony and Lepidus, whose services he 
did not require. The most impiortant years in this resp»cct were 
^ Tadtus, Jmt. m, 40. 
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30 and 14 B.c. In the latter year many of the soldiers whom he 
had retained after Acdum had completed their period of service, 
and it was probably about this time that the principles which were 
to guide him were definitely accepted. 

In deciding how many legions were to be retained in the army 
Augustus was guided by considerations both of policy and of 
finance. He must have been well aware that the contemplated 
extension of the Empire to the Elbe and the Danube could not 
be accomplished without much fighting. On the other hand he 
had decided in 20 b.c., when he recovered the standards captured 
at Carrhae, to abandon the aggressive policy of Caesar and Antony 
in the East, and to aim at establishing friendly relations with the 
Parthians. About the same time, as he says himself, he could 
have made Armenia a province, but preferred to entrust it to a 
king who recognized the suzerainty of Rome. Thus o^ in the 
North was it likely that actual fighting would occiu. The long 
wars in Spain had come to an end in 19 b.c., and the campaigns 
in Africa and Arabia were not likely to be repeated- A decision 
was also very desirable from a financial point of view. Augustus 
had devoted years to the task of re-organizing the taxation of the 
Empire, and it was essential for him to know what he would have 
in the future to spend on the army, by far the most important 
item of expenditure in the Roman budget. Accordingly in 13 b.c. 
he reached a final decision about the number of the legions and 
the conditions of legionary service. 

The discovery of a papyrus showing that a legion numbered XXII 
existed in 8 b.c. has definitely disproved the view of Mommsen 
that Augustus after Actium reduced the army to eighteen 
legions and raised many more in the troubled years a.d. 6—9. 
It is now generally agreed that from 14 or 13 b.c., if not earlier, the 
army contained twenty-eight legions, three of which were lost with 
Varus in a.d. 9, and not immediately replaced. Thus under 
Tiberius there were twenty-five legions. Two were added by 
Claudius (XV and XXII Primigenia) and by the time of the 
accession of Vc^asian there were three more (I and II Adiutrix 
and I Italica). The foresight of Augustus is established by the 
fact that Trajan, the best soldier among his successors, was con¬ 
tent with an army of thirty legions. 

Although the principle that frontier defence was to be the 
main function of the legions goes back to Augustus, so many 
wars occurred during his reign ti^at they were moved from province 
to province to a greater extent than was customary under his 
successors. The historian, Velleius Paterculus, who was attached 
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as military tribune to a legion (probably V Macedonica) whose 
headquarters were in Macedonia, saw service in the eastern pro¬ 
vinces. During the Pannonian revolt legionary reinforcements 
were brought from Macedonia and Syria. It is thus difRcult to 
state with any accuracy the normal distribution of the legions at 
this period*^. But from the accession of Tiberius the task is easier. 
In A.D. 23 there were three legions in Spain, eight on the Rhine, 
seven in the Danubian provinces, four in Syria, two in Egypt, 
and one in Africa*. This remained the normal distribudon during 
the Julio-Claudian period, though the conquest of Britain under 
Claudius and Corbulo’s operations in the East involved certain 
modifications. After the Flavian period only one legion is found 
in Spain, and none at all in Dalmatia. The majority of the pro¬ 
vinces were unarmed, and the military forces were concentrated 
on the frontiers. 

The wisdom of this military system cannot be discuss^ apart 
from the general problem of the frontier policy of the Prindpate. 
Here it must be enough to say that the absence of any reserve 
units which could have been sent as reinforcements to threatened 
points on the frontier might well have had grave consequences. In 
order to strengthen any one part of the long frontier it was neces¬ 
sary to weaken another, so that if the Empire had been attacked 
simultaneously on two or more fronts it might well have collapsed. 
Fortunately this situation was unlikely to arise. The tribes fecyond 
the Rhine and the Danube were too disunited to be a serious 
danger, and by indirect means Rome fostered their natural ten¬ 
dency to disunion. In the East an unaggressive policy was pur¬ 
sued. No serious attempt was made to annex Armenia before 
Trajan, and few kings of Parthia were strong enough to con¬ 
template any extension of their kingdom at the expense of Rome. 

A more serious objection to the system is one which becomes 
obvious in the year of chaos which followed the death of Nero, 
during which the armies of the Rhine, the Danube, and the 
Euphrates supported different candidates for the throne. Nothing 
did more to secure the support of the eastern legions for Vespasian 
than the rumour that his rival had proposed to move them to the 
Rhine. The tics which bound groups of legions to each other 
and to the provinces in which they were stationed were incon¬ 
veniently close: the soldiers, whatever their origin, tended to regard 
these provinces as their home*. But this development of esprit 
de corps in the separate armies was likely to cause trouble only 

* See on this proWem R. Syme in J.R.S. xxni, 1933, pp. 14 iff- 

• Tadtus, jinn, iv, 5. • Tadtus, Hist, u, 8oi -Yw*. xiv, 27. 
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when the throne was vacant for all armies were usually loyal to the 
emperor for the time being. At the same time it cannot be said 
that in this period the army was a unit that was normally conscious 
of its power or disposed to use it, or that the emperor was master 
of the State by virtue of being ^e representative of the soldiers 
and their interests. 

The connection between the magistracy and military commands 
long outlasted the Republic, and the higher officers of the legions 
of the early Principate can hardly be described as professional 
soldiers. Though no magistrate performed military duties during 
his year of office, the commanders both of provincial armies and 
of individual legions were (except in Egypt) men who had reached 
a fairly definite stage in the senatorial cursus honorum. Each legion 
was commanded by a legatus^ who was at first an ex-quaestor and 
later almost invariably an ex-praetor. This office was a creation of 
Augustus, though he had to some extent been anticipated by Caesar, 
who put sections of his army under carefully selected Ugati. The 
post must have given its holder valuable experience, but no man 
held it long enough to establish close ties between himself and 
his soldiers^. After a year or two he returned to Rome to hold 
another magistracy or was transferred to one of the numerous 
provincial governorships held by men of praetorian rank. The only 
opportunity of gaining military experience open to a man who 
hoped » command a legion was in the office of tribunus mx/x/am, 
which in the Prindpate, as in the later Republic, was held by 
young men who had not yet entered the Senate and were con¬ 
sidered to be members of the equestrian order. The duties of these 
tribuni cannot have involved much responsibility, and they must 
have been regarded primarily as learners. Rome possessed no 
military colleges, so that the future governor of Britain or Pannonia 
was expected to acquire military knowledge by practical experience 
alone. Agricola’s military experience before his governorship of 
Britain consisted of about a year as military tribune followed after a 
long interval by perhaps three years as legatus of a legion; yet his 
son-in-law describes him at this stage of his career as a w militarist. 
If the foreign policy of Rome had not been so unaggressive, the 
svstem just described might have had serious resmts. Usually 
thj governor even of an important frontier province was not an 
experienced soldier*. At a critical moment a sp>edal appointment 
had to be made: the position of Girbulo in the E^t during 
Nero’s reign recalls the extraordinary commands of the Republic. 

‘ Sec, however, Tacitus, Hist, iv, 39. * Tacitus, Agrit. 9. 

• Tacitus, Hist, u, 86. 
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There is at least some truth in the suggestion of Tacitus that the 
emperors were unwilling that senators should have opportunit.es 

of gaining military distinction'. . u- u 

TTic absence of professional experience among the higher officers 
was to some extent remedied by the institution of the ccntxmonatc. 
Each legion had sixty centurions, six attached to »ch of its ten 
cohorts. The senior centurion was called prtmus ptluSy and it was 
customary for the commander to consult a group of 
known as the primi ordines^ which consisted probably of all the 
centurions of the first cohort and the senior centunon of «ch of 
the others*. Many, perhaps most, of the centurions had n^n 
from the ranks, but quite early in the Pnnapate it ^ possible 
for men belonging to a higher soaal cl^ than mwt of the 
soldiers, and even for equites, to begin th«r military carwr m 
centurions. Such men were promoted rapidly and were 
ferred from legion to legion and from pro\ince to province, wffilc 
their colleagues who had started in the ranks wmctirnes spent the 
whole of ffieir miUtary life in the same legion. All centurions 
however had an experience which must have been of great v^ 
to their nominal chiefs. On retirement a ptlus had good 

prospects of interesting work. He might w 
tribune of a praetorian or urban cohort in ffie aXj of Rome, or 
receive a command in Egypt or in the auxiliary forces, or even 
in the early Principate become tribune of a legion. Manyfinanaa^ 
posts were open to him. Finally, he might settle in a town and 
hold municipal office. He normally received equestrian rank, and 
might well have sons who entered on the senatorial career. 

On the whole then the legionary officers had much less pro¬ 
fessional experience than the rank and file. The iribum and Ugatt 
were almost amateur soldiers, and even among the cent^ons 
there were many who regarded their military service mainly as a 

preparation for a civilian career. ^ 

If in the early Principate the great majority of the soldiers, at 
least in the western legions, were men of Italian birth, the reason 
was that comparatively few of the provincials possessed the Roman 
franchise. With the extension of the franchise by colonization ajid 
other means the provinces came to provide a very considerable 
proportion of the legionaries, and from the Flavian period onwards 
the number of Italians in the legion steadily decline. From the 
beginning the eastern legions were mainly resulted in tlw eastern 
provinces, especially in Galatia, and the soldiers must often have 
been given citizenship on enlistment. Of 61 soldiers serving in the 
1 Tacitus, yfgric. 39. • Parker, ep. nV. pp. 201, 281 sq. 
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Egyptian legions in the first century 53 are known to have been 
natives of Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt. The division of the 
Empire into the Greek-speaking East and the Latin-spealung 
West is reflected in the army. The western legions were recruit^ 
in Italy and in such romanized provinces as Baetica and Gallia 
Narbonensis^. The Danubian army drew on both eastern and 
western provinces*, while, as has been said, the eastern legions 
were almost entirely eastern in their composition. 

It is probable that the conditions of service established by 
Augustus in a.d. 5-6 (p. 221) were not in the first instance 
strictly observed. One of the main grievances of the mutinous 
legionaries at the beginning of the reign of Tiberius was that they 
were retained with the colours sometimes for thii^ or forty years, 
and that even after formal discharge military duties were imposed 
on them*. The Emperor was forced to make concessions which had 
almost immediately to be cancelled for financial reasons. Twenty 
years remained under the Julio-Claudian emperors the normal 
period of legionary service. Even in a.d. 23 the situation was 
not satisfactory. In that year Tiberius thought of visiting the 
provinces in order to raise new troops in place of the veterans who 
were clamouring for discharge. The cause of the trouble was 

[ irobably financial. It took time before the aerarium militare estab- 
ished in a.d. 6 would contain sufficient funds to provide adequately 
for old soldiers, and in the interim it was simplest to retsun them 
in the legions. The policy of settling veterans in colonies was not 
abandoned when in a.d. 5 the scale of gratuities was fixed. 
Colchester and Cologne are only two examples of the military 
colonies of the Julio-Claudian age. Sometimes old soldiers were 
expected to settle in Italian towns, but it seems that this policy 
was unpopular. Men settled by Nero in Tarentum and Antium 
drifted back to the provinces where they had served. It has 
already been noted that soldiers formed close ties with the in¬ 
habitants of the districts in which their legions were stationed. 
When the Germans in a.d. 70 urged the people of Cologne to 
kill all the Romans in their city the answer was: ‘Soldiers who 
have been settled here and are united to us by marriage and the 
offspring of these unions regard this town as their home: you 
cannot be so unreasonable as to wish us to kill our fathers, our 
brothers, and our children*.’ Legal marriage between a soldier 
and a provincial woman was not permitted during active service. 

* Galba raised a whole legion in Spain (Suetonius, Galba, 10; Tacitus, 
Hist, ui, 25) and Clodius Maccr in Africa (Tadtus, Hist, ir, 97). 

* Tadtus, Jnn. xvi, 13. * Tadtus, Atm. i, 17. 

* Tadtus, Hist, iv, 65. 
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The laws enforcing matrimony did not apply to soldiers. There 
were no married quarters in legionary camps. But Ac immobility 
of the legions led to the formation of alliances which were otten 
lei^ized when Ae solAcr got his Ascharge. 

The life of a Roman legionary must often have been an un¬ 
exciting one. He was usually attached for twenty years to Ac 
same legion, cohort, and century, and might well spend all his 
military life in the same camp. Important campaigns were so 
rare that a man might get his discharge wiAout ever having 
fought in a battle. ’^Aen Corbulo went to Ae East in a.d. 58 
he found Aat discipline had become very slack, fhe soldicre, 
demoralized by a long peace, endured impatiently Ae duties of a 
camp The army contained veterans who had never acted as sentry 
or guard, to whom Ae rampart and AtA were new and strange 
sights, men wiAout helmets and breastplates, sleek money-making 
fellows who had served all Aeir time in towns^.’ ^metimcs 
generals employed Aeir idle troops on useful work. Under 
ClauAus Ac Rhine army, much against its will, was forced to 
dig for silver in Ac Taunus district, and a little later an enter- 
pnsing commander proposed to construct wiA military labo^ a 
canal from Ac Moselle to Ac Saftne which would have enablA 
ships to sail from Ac NorA Sea to Ac MeAtcrrancan*. A certain 
proportion of Ae private soldiers might hope to reach Ac rank 
of centurion, and for others there were specialist jobs m Ac 
orderly-room or in Ac camp-hospital: some were dcspatch-nders 
and oAcrs horn-blowers. It was a great honour to bear Ac signum 
of a cohort or Ae aqui/a of Ae legion. Sometimes a soldier would 
have an opportunity of visiting anoAer province Arough being 
seconded to a detachment sent to assist a governor whose army 
rcqmred temporary reinforcement. 

III. THE JUXILIJ 

If Ac army of Ac Principate had consisted of legions alone it 
would have been too small to perform its functions. At full 
strengA Ae twenty-five legions whiA existed at Ae death of 
Augustus contained only some I50f0^^ men. AccorAngly, a 
second force of about Ae same size was raised from among Ac 
provincials, and orgamzed on a different system. As was stated 
above (p. 219 sq.\ the armies of the Civil War and Ac Triumvirate 
consisted not only of legions but of smaller units of boA infantry 
and cavalry, recruited in Ac provinces and frequently commanded 
by Aeir own chiefs. For instance, when Antony crossed Ae 

1 Tadtus, jinn, xra, 35. • Tadtus, Jnn. xi, 00} xm, 53. 
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Euphrates in 36 B.c. he was accompanied by some 10,000 Gallic 
and Spanish cavalry, some of whom took part in his final cam- 
paiM against Octavian. 

Thus after the battle of Acdum Augustus was called upon to 
decide, not merely how many legions should be retained, but 
whether any, and, if so, how many of these irregular units should 
be given a permanent place in the army. What was his exact 
decision it is difficult to say, but it is certain that during his reign 
a very considerable number of auxiliary units existed. No less 
than 70 cohorus of infantry and 14 alae of cavalry helped to crush 
the Pannonian revolt: these constituted a force of about 50,000 
men, and it is possible that the total number of auxiliaries under 
arms at this time did not fall far short of 150,000, and was roughly 
equivalent to the number of the legionaries. Whether many of 
these units had existed before Actium is doubtful, but the names 
borne by certain cavalry squadrons suggest that they had originally 
been raised in Gaul by Caesar's officers. 

Without the creation of such a force full use could not have 
been made of the resources of the provinces in military material, 
for it was impossible to break suddenly with the tradition that 
Roman citizenship was a necessary qualification for service in the 
legions. Under the Republic few provincials possessed the citizen¬ 
ship, and even under Augustus there were many parts of the 
Empire* where it was rare, but whose inhabitants were well 
fitted to be soldiers. It was in these regions that the great 
majority of the auxiliaries were recruited. With a very few 
exceptions only the imperial provinces were drawn upon, while 
the Romanized inhabitants of the senatorial provinces served in 
the legions. 

The districts in which auxiliary units were originally recruited 
can usually be told from their titles e.g. Ala I Tungrorumy Cohors 
II RaetoruTHy Cohors I Thracumy but it is a mistake to suppose 
that the bodies of troops which bore such titles alwa^’s retained 
their local character. In some districts the territorial system of 
recruiting wras soon abandoned and at least as early as the reign 
of Tiberius recruits were accepted from among the inhabitants 
of the provinces in which the units happened to be stationed. It 
hag been said that * the nominal rolls of many cohorts formed under 
Augustus must a century later have represented a map of the 
regions in which they had at one time or another served^.’ Un¬ 
doubtedly Pannonians are found in 'Spanish’ eohortes and Ger¬ 
mans in ‘African’ alae quite early in the Principate. In this way 
something was done to discourage purely local patriotism, to 
> Dessau, Geichichte dtr rim. Kaherzeit, 1, p. 282. 
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foster a common allegiance to Rome, and to spread the use of the 
Latin language, which must have been necessary as a means ot 
communication between the heterogeneous elements included 

But S point must not be exaggerated. There is no doubt that 
till the end of the Julio-Claudian period a very large proportion ot 
these units retained their national character and ^totmned 
not far from their homes. This is particularly true of t^ 
frontier where troops of Gallic nationality were employ^ at any 
rKe rising o/a.o. 69-70. It is dear fi^m Taci^* account 
of this rising that the titles borne by these units can safely he used 
to determine their composition. The Batavian cohorts, for ex¬ 
ample, which are so frequently mentioned, were evidently hom^ 
geneous, and this is true of most of the other ^es of auxt/ta 
which bear Gallic or German names. That there was at this 
time strong feeling against service far from home is shown by 
what happened in Thrace under Tiberius. Thracians who were 
quite prepared to serve under their own leaders agm"®* * 
bouring tribes, were infuriated when it was reported that they 
might be ‘separated from each other, attached to other peoples 
^f dragged away to distant landsL* A little later we find the 
same sStion in Britain. British tr^ps were willing to serve 
lovely under Agricola against the Caledonian tnbes, but re- 
gi-ded it as a grievance to be called upon to serve elsewHere than 
in Britain. Accordingly it is not surprising that three-quarters of 
the Rhenish auxilia in 69 were drawn from Gaul pro^r or the 
Teutonic tribes of the Belgic province. It was probably in the 
Danubian provinces that the practice of the local recimting of 
auxi/ia was first adopted. After the Pannonian Revolt, which 
demonstrated the danger of training what might be a national 
army in a province, many of the local auxiliary units seem to have 
been sent elsewhere and their place taken by troops from other 
provinces of the West, especially from Spam. But when new 
recruits were wanted for these Spanish units they were not al^ys 
brought from home, and suitabfr applicants were accepted from 
the districts in which they were stationed. _ , 

The auxiliary forces of the Roman army were organized in 
cohorts of infantry and a/ae of cavalry. In the first century bpth 
cohorts and alae were normally composed of about 500 men, 
though units of 1000 occur, and later become common. The in¬ 
fantry commander was called praefectus cohortis, and the Mvalry 
commander praefectus equitum, and later praefectus alae. During 

' Tadtus, Jmt. it, 46. 
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the greater part of the Principate these p>osts together with that 
of tribuHUS mi/itum in the legions constituted the so-called militia 
equestris^ and were held by young men who aspired to a career in 
the equestrian cursus honorum (pp-18 6 Though an eques rauld 

never command legions (except in Egypt), the military experience 
gained in his youth as commander of a cohort and ala would s^d 
him in good stead if he later became procurator of such a province 
as Mauretania or Thrace, which contained a considerable force of 
auxiliaries. 

But at the beginning of the Principate the time had not come to 
entrust these commands to young men without military eiqjericnce. 
Accordingly the earliest praefecti were taken mainly^ from two 
other sources, Icgionaiv primi pili, whose previous training must 
have qualified them acimirably to keep order in a force raised in 
the less civilized parts of the Empire, and tribal chiefs. So long as 
the cohortes and alae consisted almost entirely of men belonging to 
one tribe or drawn from one district it was often thought best to 
put at their head a man of their own race who had been granted 
the Roman citizenship, but who did not intend to enter on the 
normal cursus honorum. The leaders of the revolt on the I^ine in 
A.D. 69 were praefecti of this type, and the experience gained by 
the African chief Taefarinas as an officer of auxilia rendered him a 
dangerous opponent of Rome in the reign of Tiberius. From the 
Flaviaiwperiod auxilia are not commanded by tribal chie^ and the 
development of local recruiting rapidly deprived the units of their 
territorial character. Even in the Julio-Claudian period isolated 
examples occur of praefecti of the later type, and the militia 

equestris seems to uve been organized by Claudius. But before 
the reign of Vespasian the majority of the praefecti were probably 
derived from other sources. 

The subordinate officers of the auxilia, the decuriones of cavalry 
turmae and the centurions of the cohorts were Roman citizens 
who were frequently promoted to the legionary centurionatc. The 
private soldier seems to have had little prospect of promotion. 

Most of our information about the auxilia is denved from ^e 
certificates of discharge, the so-called diplomata militaria, which 
were granted to a soldier on the completion of twenty-five ycare 
of service, and which record the gift of citizenship and the legali¬ 
zation of any marriage which he had contracted or might here¬ 
after contract. It has been questioned^ whether this privilege ^ocs 
back to Augustus, who granted the citizenship sparingly, but it is 
certain that by the middle of the first century a.d. every ex-soldier 

‘ Dessau, op. cit. p. 276. 
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of the auxilia was a Roman citizen. By this time the rates of pay 
and of retiring-allowances were no doubt fixed, but we have no 
detailed knowledge of the subject. This generous policy must have 
done much to promote the provincialization of the legions, for 
one cannot doubt that many sons of these enfranchised auxiliaries 
enlisted in them. In two or three generations the dcscend^t of 
an inhabitant of a backward province might reach the highest 
posts in the senatorial career. 

As the regularly constituted cohortes and alae could not absorb 
all the provincials who were qualified for military service, many 
others were at critical periods enrolled by Roman generals under 
ofiicers who were usually termed praejecti lews armaturae. In his 
invasion of Germany Gcrmanicus made use of these tumultuariae 
citiewoe^ and so did Corbulo in his eastern wars. They are frc* 
quently mentioned in the Histones of Tacitus^ and are fo^d in 
Raetia, Noricum, the Maritime Alps and in Mauretania. In 
Switzerland the garrisoning of at least one fort was entrusted to 
troops of this kind*. They were distinguished frorn the regul^ 
auxilia by being liable to service only in their own districts. It is 
probable that they were disbanded at the end of a war. 

Finally, it must be mentioned that Rome made demands for 
military assistance on such client-kings as were allowed to survive. 
Before the organization of the province of Mocsia the defence of 
the lower Danube was probably entrusted to the kings of,Thrace, 
one of whom gave valuable assistance in crushing the Pannonian 
revolt. This kingdom became a province under Claudius, but 
farther east several kingdoms survived whose rulers were called 
upon for assistance by Corbulo and offered their services to 
i^pasian when he decided to aim at the throne. 


IV. THE GARRISON OF ROME 

In other chapters mention is made of the imjKirtant^ part 
played by the Praetorian Guard and its commanders in the history 
of this period, especially at times when the throne was vacant. This 
famous body or troops, which consisted of nine cohorts*, each 
containing looo men, was in theory the body-guard of the 
princeps. It performed in Italy the duty of preserving law apd 

» 4 68; II, 12, 58; ui, $. ■ Tadtus, Hist. 1, 67. 

• Inscriptions (/.g. Dessau 2031, 2701) show that the number vns rai^ 
to twelve under Claudius and Nero, and Vitcilius enrolled as many as six¬ 
teen, but a iSplema of the year 76 (Dessau 1993) shows that Vespasian had 
reverted to original number. 
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order which in the provinces belonged to the legionary and 
auxiliary forces. Holders of irnpcftufH under the Republic had been 
attended by a body of picked soldiers, drawn perhaps mainly from 
young men of the upper classes, who in this way satisfied the legal 
requirements of military service, but the resemblance of the 
Praetorian Guard of the Prindpate to such units was merely one 
of name. Under Augustus only three of the cohorte were stationed 
in Rome itself, the remaining six being quartered in various towiis 
of Italy—three were for a time as far from the capital as Aquileia 
—but Tiberius concentrated all nine in a camp outside the north¬ 
east gate of the dty. As the personal body-gr^d of the emperor 
the praetorians were not liable to active service except when he 
or some member of his family took the field, and as this r^ely 
happened under the Julio-Claudian dynasty, it is not surprising 
that they were regarded with envy and f>erhap8 a little contempt 
by the l^ionaries, whose conditions were less comfortable, whose 
period of service was longer, and who reedved less than a third of 

their pay'. , t. • • 

The rank and file of the praetorians ^ in the wly Pnnapate 
recruited mainly from Central Italy, while the Italians who served 
in the legions were drawn to a large extent from Cisalpine Gaul. 
But some exceptions occur. We happen to know that members of 
ceruin Alpine tribes of the Trentino, whose very claim to the 
citizenship was doubtful, had reached the rank of centurion in the 
Guard under Claudius, and more than one praetorian of this period 
was a native of Macedonia or even of Asia Minor*. Though, as 
will be seen, the commanders of the praetorian cohorts had usually 
served vnth the legions, private legionaries could seldom hope to 
be transferred to Rome. The example set by Vitcllius of enrolling 
legionaries in the Guard* was not followed till the end of the Second 
Century. The majority of the praetorians were infantry, but to 
each cohort a squadron of cavalry was attached. 

The praefects of the Guard were normally two in number, but 
the ofiice was held without a colleague by Sejanus during the 
greater part of the reign of Tiberius, and by Burrus from 51 to 62. 
^e praefect was with rare exceptions a man of equestrian rank, 
and was often of very humble origin. Nymphidius Sabinus who 
aimed at the throne on the death of Nero was the son of a fre^- 
li^man, and the parentage of Tigfcllinus was obscure. Plotius 
Firmus, praefect under Otho, had served as a private soldier. 
It is probable that Burrus was not an Italian but a native of 

‘ Tadtus, Ann. i, 17. Dessau 206, 2032. 

• Tacitus, Hist, u, 93—4. 
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Narbonesc Gaul. The important position gained by these men 
illustrates the fact that imdcr the Principate the poss«sion of 
high birth was by no means essential for success in public life. 

The separate cohorts were under the command of tribuni, who 
had usually held the primipilate of a legion and had^ thereafter 
acquired equestrian rank. A tribunate in the praetorians or the 
other city-troops was a regular stage in the equestrian cursus 
hoHorum and often led to important procuratorships and praefec- 
tures. 

The life of a praetorian of the Julio-Claudian period can hardly 
have been a very strenuous one, and the routine nature of his duties 
must have made it hard for him to distinguish himself. The in¬ 
scription which records the career of a man who accompanied 
Claudius to Britain as a private of the Guard, and subsequently 
gained equestrian rank and the procuratorship of Lusitania is 
almost umque^. As a rule such a man could not aspire to more than 
a centurionate in his cohort or to admission to the body of 3®® 
speculatores who formed within the Guard a corps (f elite. But the 
conditions of service were good. He served for only sixteen ywrs, 
was paid two denarii (32 asses) a day, and on discharge was given 
a gratuity of 5000 denarii. The legionary served twenty years or 
more, was paid ten asses a day, and his gratuity amounted to no 
more than 3000 denarii. 

It is a mistake to regard the praetorians as the city-police of 
Rome. This duty belonged to a separate group of cohories urba/iae, 
three and later hour in number, under the command of the prae- 
fectus urbi (p. 201), a senator of consular rank whose duty it was to 
keep order in the city. Individual cohorts were commanded by 
tributtij men of the same type as the tribuni of the praetorians. 
The urban cohorts were not exempt from regular milit^ wrvice 
—they were employed by Otho in his war against the Vitellians— 
but on the whole they were confined to the city to an even greater 
extent than the praetorians. The cohorts which garrisoned the 
important provincial cities of Lugdunum and Carthage were 
reckoned as belonging to the urban cohorts. The pay was lower 
than that of the praetorians, and the period of service lasted 
twenty years. Whatever may have been the case under the Re¬ 
public, the force employed by the Principate to maintain law and 
order in the city cannot be described as inadequate. 

In addition to the praetorian and urban cohorts there were 
created in a.d. 6 seven cohortes vigilum under a praejectus vigilum, 
whose primary duty was to act as a fire-brigade (p. 200). In 21 b.c. 

^ Dessau 2678. 
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this task had been assigned to an aedile with the assistance of 600 
public slaves, but it was later decided that the work could be better 
performed by an equestrian nominee of the Emperor at the head 
of 7000 men. Each cohort was responsible for the safety of mo 
of the fourteen regions into which Rome was divided. A p^uliar 
feature of these units was that membership was open to freedmen, 
who were rigidly excluded from most departments of tjic amy: a 
law of A.D. 24 conferred after six years of service the full citizen¬ 
ship on any of the vigiles who had not acejuired it at the time of 
their manumission. The praefect of the vigiles was ^ond on y to 
the praefect of the praetorians among the equestrian officials of 
Rome, and frequently succeeded to his office. The tribum vigtlum 
later on usually held a similar post in the urban and praetorian 

*^°^^ily, mention must be made of the so-called German body¬ 
guard which from the time of Augustus to that of Galba was 
closely atuched to the persons of the emperor and of members of 
his family. It was recruited from tribes on the very fringe of the 
Roman Empire such as the Frisii, the Ubii and especially the 
Batavi. Its members were not citizens, but adopted such Greco- 
Roman names as Felix, Phoebus, Nereus, and Linus. In the reign 
of Nero a special burial-ground was allotted to them from which 
some stones survive. About the same time they were organized 
in a collegium under a curator Germanorum. 

V. THE FLEET 

The statement that ‘every true Roman was afraid of the sea’ 
contains this amount of truth that except at great crises the govern¬ 
ment of the Republic failed to realize the importance of sea- 
power. The successful termination of wars ^s postponed by the 
need of creating fleets^, and little appreciation was shown of the 
fact that in the absence of a permanent navy seafarers in the 
Mediterranean were certain to be expo^ to danger from pirates. 
If the Roman government of this period had, as has sometimes 
been assumed, been influenced by a desire to encourage com¬ 
merce, it could hardly have failed to do more than it did to produce 
;he conditions which make commerce possible. Na^ service 
ranked lower than service in the legions, and the hastily improvised 
fleets consisted mainly of ships contributed by maritime cities in 
the provinces. No class of naval officers was created, so that when 
it was decided to take vigorous measures against the pirates, it 

^ Sec vol. DC, p. 495 tq. 
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was to a great soldier that the task was entrusted. Even Caesar 
docs not seem to have realized fuller the nc<^ of possessing a navy 
comparable in efficiency to his l^onary forces. 

But Augustus had learned valuable lessons in his wars against 
Sextus Pompeius and Antony, and the influence of Agrippa, the 
victor of Naulochus, must have been exercised in favour of the 
policy of retaining part at least of the fleets which had fought at 
Actiiun. It is very much to the credit of Augustus that, in spite 
of the decisive character of his victory, he did not follow the 
example of Republican generals in disbanding the fleet which had 

helped to secure it. , , • u 

Early in his reign he organized the two Italian naval bases which 
were destined to remain for centuries the headquarters of the prin¬ 
cipal Roman fleets, Misenum on the Bay of Naples, and Ravenna, 
near the mouth of the Po, with which it was connected by a canal. 
A squadron consisting of ships captured at Actium for 
some time stationed at Forum Julii in Gallia Narbonensis, and 
probably all provincial governors had some warehips at their 
disposal; we happen to hear of liburnicae in Corsica in a.d. 69. 
Regular fleets are found early in the Principate at Alexandria, at 
Selcuceia the port of Antioch, in the Black and on the Rhine 
and Danube. The Rhine fleet played a prominent part in the 
operations in Germany conducted by Drusus and later by his son 
Germanicus, who in a.d. 16 had a thousand ships of one kind or 
another under his command. Communications between Britain 
and the mainland were maintained by a fleet which is mentioned 
in A.D. 70 and was used by Agricola in his campaign against the 
Caledonians. 

The reign of Claudius probably marks an important stage in the 
organization of the fleet. Previously it seems to have been re¬ 
garded as belonging less to the armed forces of the State than to 
the household of the princeps. In the war against Sextus Pom¬ 
peius slaves had been freely employed as oarsmen by both sides, 
and the practice was continued by Augustus. Early inscriptions 
prove that even the trierarchs who commanded ships were slaves 
or freedmen of the emperor, and it cannot be doubted that the 
majority of the oarsmen at this period were slaves. But by the time 
of Claudius we find free provincials among the sailors, and at the 
end of the reign of Nero the servile element must have disappeared. 
For in A.O. 68—70 two whole legions I and II Adiutrix— 
were created out of men serving in the Italian fleets. Inscriptions 
show that the soldiers of these legions were mainly natives of 
Dalmatia, Pannonia, and Thrace. Tacitus emphasizes the fact 
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that the support given to Vespasian by the fleet at Ravenna was 
due to the adherence of the Danubian provinces to his cause^. It 
is hardly likclv that even during the civil wars slaves or frwdmen 
would have Mcn enrolled as legionaries. From the time of 
Claudius the fleet was evidently regarded as a part of the rcgul^ 
auxilia. Sailors received citizenship on discharge after twenty-six 
years of service, and their children would be able to serve in the 
legions. 

Even under the Principate little seems to have been done to 
create a class of professional naval officers. In the Julio-Claudian 
period the praefecti who commanded fleets were cither freedmen 
of the emperor like Anicetus who was in charge of the ships at 
Misenum when Agrippina was murdered, or ex-lcrionary primi 
p'tli of equestrian rank. Moschus, the commander of Otho s fleet, 
was probably the last freedman to hold this post, but the fact that 
in 79 the fleet at Misenum was commandeu by a scholar like the 
elder Pliny suggests that the standard of seamanship was not a 
high one. Lucilius Bassus, to whom both the Italian fleets were 
entrusted by Vitellius, had commanded a squadron of cavalry, 
and ho{>cd to be pracfcct of the praetorians. 

Regular sea battles rarely occurred under the Principate, and 
the so-called ‘soldiers’ of the fleets must be regarded primarily as 
oarsmen: if actual fighting was expected it is probable that 
legionaries were taken on board. The fleets were normally em¬ 
ployed on such duties as conducting governors to their provinces, 
bringing prisoners to Rome, and escorting transports and corn- 
vessels. Under Claudius sailors were employed in organizing a 
‘sea-fight’ on the Fucine Lake, and later on so many of them were 
brought to Rome on various duties that special barracl^ were 
erected for them. As the work required of the navy called primely 
for speed it is not surprising that it consisted mainly of light 
Uburnicae with only two banks of oars, the value of which even 
in battle had been demonstrated at Actium. In a world domi¬ 
nated hji^'tpaxRomana there was no need for the huge warships 
of the Hellenistic age. 

No aspect of the work of Augustus and his successors is 
more worthy of careful study than their organization of the 
defence of the Empire. The army and navy were potent in¬ 
struments of Romamzation. Though the troops often complained 
of the conditions of service and the provincials of the taxation 
rendered necessary by the need of defending the frontiers, such 

^ Tadtus, Hist, m, ta. 
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complaints became rarer with the lapw of time. The a««npt 
of C^ul to throw off the Roman yoke in a.d. 6^7° 
hearted affair. As has been shown, the task of defending m 
Empire was entrusted to an increasing extent to the provincials 
themselves, who found in army service a meims of 
citizenship and often of rising to high positions in the service 
of the government. If Rome seems to have taken unnecessary 
risks in attempting to defend her long frontier with an army of 
some 300,000 men, it must not be forgotten that the size ^ an 
army is determined by policy, that Rome seldom "^^d at 
territorial aggrandisement, and that her diplomacy ^ ^ 

successful in preventing the consolidation outeide the Empire 
of a power strong enough to threaten its security. 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE EASTERN FRONTIER UNDER 
AUGUSTUS 


I. THE DEFENCE OF EGYPT AND THE MILITARY 
OCCUPATION OF THE NILE VALLEY 


W ITH the fall of Alexandria on August i, 30 b.c., the whole 
East lay at the feet of Octavian, and one of the immediate 
tasks confronting him was to provide for its security. Nowhere 
was the task so easy as in Egypt, which nature had surrounded 
with ramparts so formidable as to make it the most defensible of 
all Mediterranean lands. The physical geography of the country 
dictated the principles of the military policy to be adopted for its 
defence against external foes and for the maintenance of internal 
peace and order. 

Egypt is a plane of limestone formation which slopes gradually 
down from the jagged crest of the mountain range that borders 
the Red Sea to the line marked by the chain of oases which 
stretches from the latitude of AssuSn (Syene) north-westwards to 
Siwa, the site of the oracle of Ammon. Linked at its north-east 
corner by the barren peninsula of Sinai to the deserts of Arabia 
and Syria, this plane is a waste expanse, almost devoid of vegeta¬ 
tion save where the Nile, collecting its waters from the highlands 
of Abyssinia and equatorial Africa, has cut through the middle of 
it a deep trench, which it has overlaid with fertile alluvium, re¬ 
fertilized by annual inundation. From the first cataract above 
Assu 4 n, the southern boundary of Egypt proper, the alluvial belt 
is narrow while the stream passes through a long tract of sandstone 
and limestone rocks which hem it in; but wi^in about a dozen 
miles of Thebes (Luxor) it opiens out into a broad valley, varying 
in width from twelve to thirty miles, which nms all the way to 
Cairo. Below Cairo, at the edge of what was once the coastline, 
the parting of the waters has expanded the alluvial ribbon into the 
fan-shaped Deltaic tract that spreads out between Alexandria 
aftd Pelusium. The whole sea base of the Delta is occupied by a 
string of marshy lakes, whose waters filter through sand dunes to 
the sea, except on the west, where Lake Mareotis is penned by a 
spur of sandy limestone which provides Alexandria with a dry site 
and a harbour on an otherwise practically havenless coast. Access 
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to the old harbour, which can now be used only by fishing boats, 
was difficult in ancient times owing to the narrowness of the en¬ 
trance and the existence of rocks under the surface of the water; 
while communication between the city and the interior was pro¬ 
vided only by a strip of dry land between the lagoons, a strip 
much narrower in antic^uity than it is to-day and easy to defend. 
It was not without justice that the ancients spoke of Alexandria 
as lying ‘close to’ Egypt rather than in it. Difficult of approach 
as it was from the Mediterranean, the valley of the Nile was pro¬ 
tected on its western flank by the infinite waste of the Libyan 
Desert and on its eastern by the Arabian Desert—a sterile, 
calcareous, wadi-furrowed plateau, almost destitute of surface 
water and clothed with but little vegetation or none at all, which 
stretches away to the coastal range, whose eastern slopes fall 
steraly down to the desolate rocky shore of the Red Sea. 

Egypt was truly an isolated land, ‘walled about on every side,’ 
in the phrase of Josephus*. Only on the south was there no 
better defined natural boundary than the first cataract of the Nile, 
and beyond it lay the kingdom of Ethiopia, a loose organization of 
desert tribes, which, though not powerful, was a potential source 
of trouble. Excavation has led to the belief that at the time of 
the Roman conquest Ethiopia was divided, as it had been in the 
third century b.c., into two kingdoms, a northern round Napata 
and a southern round Meroe; but it is more likely that there was then 
only a single kingdom with its capital at Meroe*. The establish¬ 
ment of settled relations with this neighbouring State was one 
of the duties which fell to the first governor, C. Cornelius Gallus, 
the friend of Virgil. 

Before dealing with this matter, Gallus was called upon to crush 
two local insurrections in Egypt itself*. For the natives the 
Roman conquest merely meant one more change of masters, and 
they had offered no opposition to it; but the new yoke was to 
prove heavier than the old, and revolts broke out at Herodnpolis 
near the eastern edge of the Delta and in the district of Thebes 
of the Hundred Gates, where the rich and jxiwcrful priesthood 
of Ammon had proved a thorn in the side of earlier rulers. 
Probably in both cases, certainly in the latter, the outbreak was 
due to the pressure of taxation, die result either of stricter collec¬ 
tion or of the imposition of a fresh burden, possibly the general 
poll-tax which was levied in the Roman period. The revolts were 

* BtU. Jud. IV [lo, 5], 610. * Sec below, p. 243 n. I. 

• Strabo xvn, 8195 and the inscription of Gallus, Dessau 8995 (O.G.I.S. 
654;/.G..R.R. i, 1293). 
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easily suppressed by Callus, who vaunted his exploits in a vain¬ 
glorious trilingual inscription which he erected on the island of 
Philae, close to Syene, on April 15, 29 b.c. In this document, 
which shows that his head was turned by vice-regal power, he 
boasts that he crushed the revolt of the Thebald within fifteen 
days, after winning tw'o pitched battles and capturing by storm 
or siege five towns, three of which were, in fact, parts of the one 
city of Thebes. 

Callus then proceeded southwards to regulate the frontier. His 
instructions, no doubt, were to impose ‘the friendship of the 
Roman people’ on the Ethiopians, or in plain words to establish 
a protectorate, a favourite but precarious Roman method of 
covering a frontier. After a military demonstration beyond the 
first cataract—‘a region which,' he avers, ‘neither the Roman nor 
the Egyptian arms had ever reached’—he received at Philae 
envoys of the Ethiopian king and made a convention wherebjf the 
king was admittea to Roman protection and a subordinate 
tyrannus was appointed to rule the Triakontaschoinos, a district 
once under Ptolemaic rulc^, which perh^s extended from the 
first to the second cataract at Wadi Haifa. The purpose apparently 
was to create a bufiPer state under a chief whose dependence on 
Rome would be a guarantee of his loyalty. This settlement made. 
Callus proceeded to indulge his vanity by setting up statues of 
himself throughout Egypt and inscribing a record of his achieve¬ 
ments on the pyramids; he was recalled and disgraced by Augus¬ 
tus, and a deluge of accusations, followed by a decree of the 
Senate that he should be convicted in the courts and condemned 
to banishment and loss of property, drove him to suicide (26 b.c.)®. 

The inadequacy of this first trontier policy was proved some 
four years after its adoption, when a large number of the Roman 
troops left in Egypt had been withdrawn for an expedition to 
Arabia under the command of Aelius Callus (p. 250). It was a 
favourable opportunity for a raid, which the Ethiopians were not 
slow to seize®. In 25 b.c.'* they poured across the frontier, over¬ 
powered the garrison of three auxiliary cohorts planted there to 
defend it, and ravaged Philae, Syene and Elephantine, carrying 
off statues of Augustus as trophies and enslaving the inhabitants. 
Tlje governor® of Egypt, C. Petronius, soon appeared with a 

* O.G.l.S. III. • Dio LIU, 23; Suetonius, Aug. 66. 

* Strabo xvu, 820; Dio liv, 5; Pliny, N.H. vi, 181 tq.-. Res Gestae 26. 

* For the date cf. A. Maiuri, La Ssucessione 'Elio Gallo — C. Prtronio' 

nella lista dei prefetti delP Egitto. Saggi di Storia Antica e di Archeologia 
(presented to Beloch), Roma, 1910, p. 326. ® See below, p. 247, n. 2. 
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force of not quite io,cx>o infantry and 8cx) cavalry, drove out the 
invaders, and pursued them into their own land. The Ethiopians 
retreated up the river to Pselds (Dakke), where Petronius forced 
a battle and easily routed the ill-organized horde, which had no 
better equipment than shields of ox-hide, axes and pikes; only a 
few had swords. After taking the town, Petronius advanced 
southwards and stormed Primis, a stronghold on the steep hill on 
the east bank of the Nile which is now crowned by the fort of Kasr 
Ibrim. Thence he pushed on to Napata, the northern capital of 
the kingdom, where was the queen’s son; the queen herself, a 
one-eyed lady of masculine character, had retired to a neighbouring 
fort, whence she sent envoys to negotiate; but Petronius stormed 
and destroyed the town, from which the prince effected his escape 
Deterred by the difficulty of the country ahead, he advanced no 
farther. Gjntenting himself with the recovery of the prisoners 
and the statues of Augustus, he retraced his steps to Primis, which 
he re-fortified and garrisoned with a force of 400 men, whom he 
supplied with provisions to last two years. Then he returned to 
Alexandria and dispatched a thousand of his prisoners to Augus¬ 
tus, who had recently returned from Spain to Rome, which he 
reached in the early months of 24. Two years later, in 22**, to¬ 
wards the end of the period for which Primis had been pro¬ 
visioned, the Ethiopian queen returned in force to attack the tort, 
but Petronius succeeded in relieving it and strengthened its 
fortifications, with the result that the queen gave up the struggle 
and opened negotiations. Ethiopian envojrs were sent to Augustus, 
whom they found at Samos dunng the winter of 21—20, and they 
obtained terms of peace, of which nothing is recorded b^ond the 
fact that they secured what they wanted, including a remission of 
the tribute that had been imposed on them. 


^ The queen is called Candace, but Greeks and Romans mistook for a 
persotul i^c w^t was reallv an Ethiopian title, Kataie, which appears in 
Meroitic inscriptions attached to the personal name and may be translated 
‘queen.’ (F. LI. Griffith, Mtreitic Instriptiont, Pt. i, 1911, pp. 55, 79 so.) 
She was almost certainly queen-regent for her son, like other queens of tne 
Ethiopian roy^ house. Another queen Candace is mentioned in Jets of 
the Jostles, viii, 27, and a third in Nero’s time (Pliny, N.H. vi, 186). The 
mistake gave rise to the belief that the name was transmitted from queen to 
queen (Pliny, loc. cit.) and produced the impression that Ethiopia had Hkcn 
governed by a long line of queens, a view decisively disproved by the 
Harvard excavations near Napata and at Meroi G. A. Reisner, The 
Pyramids of Merol and the Candaces of Ethsofia, Sudan Notes and Records, 
V. 1922. PP- 173 *?f- 
* Diout, 5, 4. 
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The sequel of the Ethiopian war was the military occupation 
of the district called the Dodcicaschoinos, which extended south¬ 
wards from Syene as far as Hiera Sykaminos (opposite Mahar- 
raka). This district had been granted by the Ptolemies to the 
temple of Isis at Philae as 'sacred land,’ and it remained the 
property of the g^dess, forming a zone intermediate between 
Egypt and Ethiopia, not included in the former, but attached for 
administrative purposes to its most southerly nomc and guarded 
by a string of military posts, which prevented any violation of the 
southern Frontier until the middle of the third century^. 

The establishment of a southern frontier zone made Egypt 
immune from invasion on every side. The nomadic inhabitants 
of the suiToimding deserts might, indeed, raid a Nile village or a 
mining district or a caravan, but they were powerless to do more 
than prt^ucc a local disturbance of the peace. Egypt had thus 
no frontier region which required to be defended by a limes. The 
primary tasks of the Egyptian army were to guard the Nile valley 
against Arab raids and to maintain internal order. Once the 
country had settled down under the new rdgime, only a garrison of 
moderate size would be needed for such duties. Until then 
Augustus deemed it advisable, in view of the paramount economic 
importance of the country, to take no risks, and he placed under 
the command of the Prefect a force more than half the size of 
that whi^h he probably left to face the Parthians, three legions with 
their complement of auxiliary troops, amounting to nine cohorts 
and three cavalry regiments, about 23,000 men in all. In addition 
to its garrison Egypt was provided with a naval squadron, classis 
Augusta Alexandrina, which shared with the Syrian fleet the duty 
of policing the south^n coast of the Mediterranean and con¬ 
voyed the Alexandrian merchant ships which transported 
Egyptian grain to Italy. Augustus also took over the Ptolemaic 
institution of a river-patrol, which policed the Nile from Syene to 
the sea, and placed it perhaps under the orders of the prefect of the 
fleet, who certainly was in command of it at a later period. 

The distribution of the troops at the outset is partially indicated 


» Reisner. who holds that Candace ruled a Napatan kingdom, explains 
ite fcbsequcnt diappcarance by supposing that its power was brofcm bv 
the l^nun invasion and that the ruler of Mero*, at that time also a queen 
seized the opportunity to re-unite the two kingdoms (op. ext. p. too* TEA 
*923. P; 73 But his archaeological Inferences are not all wre, and 
^ inscriimon. rE.A. rv. 19,7. p. ,59. which 

implies that Mero€ was the centre of power at the time ohhe in^ion. 
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by two brief notices of Strabo^. One legion, he tells us, was 
stationed at the capital Alexandria, and another near the apex of 
the Delta at Babylon (Old Cairo) on the cast bank of the Nile, 
opposite the great pyramids; of the nine auxiliary cohorts three 
were stationed at Alexandria, three at Sycne, and the other three 
‘in the rest of the country,’ by which he perhaps meant Middle 
Egypt; as regards the three alae^ no precise inference can be 
drawn from his superlatively vague statement that they were 
‘similarly posted at suitable points.’ The Alexandrian legion was 
XXII Deiotariana®, a Galatian regiment which had been armed 
and trained in the Roman style by King Deiotarus® and was taken 
over when Galatia was annexed in 25 b.c.; its fortress lay three 
miles from the cast gate of the capital in the new suburb of 
Nicopolis, which Augustus founded in commemoration of his 
victory at the point where Egyptian resistance had been crushed 
in 30 B.c. The legion which was stationed at Babylon cannot be 
identified^ The quarters of the third legion are not mentioned by 
Strabo, but there is small room for doubt that they lay in Upper 
Egypt, at Thebes or Coptos, and that the legion in question wm 
III Cyrenaica. The oldest monuments of this legion connect it 
with the Thcbaid, and although the evidence they furnish is not 
sufficient to prove the presence of the whole legion there, it is 
clear that a garrison was needed in this region. Coptos was the 
nodal point of the most important military and commercial roads 
in Egypt, and Thebes, with its powerful priesthood and celebrated 
cult, was a focus of native nationalism and had been a centre of 
disaffection in the early days of the Roman occupation. 

Meagre as this evidence is, it enables us to discern the broad 
features of the military arrangements made by Augustus. The 
occupation of Lower Egypt was based on the triangle formed by 
Alexandria, Babylon, andPelusium, communication between these 
three points being secured by river wap along the arms of the Nile, 
by canals, and by a network of roads not now traceable. Alex¬ 
andria was the military, as it was the naval, base, and as time went 
on its importance steadily increased. The strategic value of 
Babylon lay in the fact that it commanded communications be¬ 
tween the Delta and the upper valley of the Nile. Pclusium, ‘ the 

» xTu,797, 807. 

• B.G.U., 11o+, 1108 (8, 5 B.C.); C.l.L. m. 399.12.059 (Dessau 2274). 

• Bell. Alex. 68, 2. 

• Ritteriing in P.IV. s.v. Legie, col. 1706, suggests that it was perhaps 
leg. XII Fulminata, afterwards transferred to Syria; but it is more likely 
that this legion was in .Africa (Dessau 8966; J.R.S. xxm, 1933, p. 25). 
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kcy-posirion by land,’ as Alexandria was by sea^, always had a 
gamson, and along the coastal road leading from it through the 
sandy desert to Syria forts were always maintained as a defence 
against Arab raids. Doubtless military posts, held by small 
detachments of legionary or auxiliary troops, were soon established 
along the eastern edge of the Delta on the route connecting 
Pelusium with Babylon and Memphis by way of the Nile canal 
and Hero6npolis, and on the road leading from Pelusium by 
Serapeum to Clysma (Colzum) near the head, of the Gulf of Suez; 
and probably the roads from Alexandria to Memphis and towards 
Cyrenaica were at all times held by detached posts. But on such 
matters of detail no information has survived for the period of the 
early Empire. After a time, and in all probability about A.D.7 — 
although the fact is not definitely attested till a.d. 23— conditions 
in E^pt proved to be tranquil enough to permit a reduction of the 
garrison®, and the legion at Babylon was withdrawn, its place 
being taken by an auxiliary regiment (p. 743). The withdrawal of 
the legion was not accompanied by any appreciable reduction of 
the auxiliary establishment®, so that the Egyptian garrison now 
numbered about 17,000 men all told. 

About the military dispositions adopted by Augustus in the 
rest of Egypt there is little evidence. The conditions admitted of 
so little variation of policy that we may presume that, as in later 
times, garrisons were placed at suitable points in the Nile valley, 
such as Hermoupolis Magna (AshmunSn), where there was a 
customs station for goods brought down the river from Upper 
EgyptA specially important point was Coptos, the collecting 
and forwarding centre not only for goods landed at the Red Sea 
ports of Myos Hormos (probably at Abu Shar) and Berenice 
(Bender el-Kebir) but also for the products of the numerous 
mines and c^uarries in the mountains of the Arabian Desert be¬ 
tween the Nile and the Red Sea. This whole region was placed by 
Augustus under the care of a military officer who bore the title of 
praefectus Berenices (or Berenicidis or mantis Berenicidis^). The first 
recorded praefectus is described in a.d. io-i i as director of all 


• Claustra terrae ac marts, Tadtus, Jnn. u, 59; claustra ^ertpti. Hist, n, 
82. 

• Tadtus, Ann. rv, 5; Rittcriing, 9^. frf. col. 1235; J.R.S. xxut, 1933, 

P- 3»- . . 

• Dipl. XV in C.l.L. ui, Suppl. (to the units enumerated has to be added 
cohors scutata c.R.) compared with Strabo’s evidence. « Strabo xvu, 813. 

‘ C-l-L. nr, 13580, Desau 2698, 2700; a fuller description pratf. 
praesidiorsan et mantis Ber(e)niees is given in Dessau 2699 
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the mines of Egypt^. He administered the district, supervising 
the working of the mines and quarries, with the assistance of a 
procurator, and commanding the military posts established to 
provide for the security of the mining centres and of the desert 
roads leading to them and to the Red Sea ports. To the improve¬ 
ment of the facilities of travel on the trade routes Augustus paid 
special attention. In the early years of his reign wells were dug and 
cisterns built; their existence was known to Strabo*, whose infor¬ 
mation about Egypt was gained during his visit to his friend, the 
prefect Aelius Gallus, and further evidence is furnished by an 
inscription of Coptos, belonging probably to the later years of 
Augustus*, which records the construction by legionary and 
auxiliary detachments of cisterns (lacci) at Myos Hormos and 
Berenice and at two points on the road connecting the latter with 
Coptos*. These reservoirs were no doubt constructed, as in later 
times, within a fortified enceinte, guarded by soldiers. It was 
always necessary to protect these roads against the robber Be¬ 
douin, and it may well be that the system of convoys and convoy- 
dues, which is attested in the reign of Domitian*, owed its 
institution to Augustus. 

To the south of Thebes, where the Nile valley becomes 
steadily narrower, communications with the frontier were secured 
in later time by the cstoblishment at various points of forts placed 
opposite each other on either bank of the river, but whether this 
system was as old as Augustus, cannot be said. About the military 
occupation of Lower Nubia, which made it unnecessary to increase 
the strength of the garrison at Syene, no details arc known. The 
establishment of a fort at the extreme southern point, Hiera 
Sykaminos, may be taken for granted; and it may be presumed 
that the northern and southern ends of the ^nite gorge through 
which the river flows between Tafis (Tafa) and Talmis (Kalab- 
sheh)—‘the Gate,’ as the Arabs call it—^were held by 

military posts, as well as Psclcis, the scene of Petronius’ victory, 
where the presence of a legionary cohort is attested in a.d. 27-8*. 

In Egypt frontier defence was a simple task. The duties of the 

* Ann. fpig, 1910, no. 207, * xvu, 815. 

* Cuntz would asagn it to the decade preceding i b.c. (Jahresheftt, 
XXV, 1929, p. 80), but the upper limit is too early; the evidence about Mie 
domicile of sc^'eraI of the soldiers points to a date subsequent to the annexa¬ 
tion of Paphlagonia (6-5 B.C.) and of Sebastc^is (3-2 B.C.). 

* Dessau 2483. The road Coptofr-Berenicc is described by Pliny, N.H. 
VI, 102-3. 

» O.G./.S. 674; /.G.R.R. 1, 1183. 


• /.G.R.R-1, 1366. 
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troops were primarily of a police character. A large number of the 
soldiers were at all times dispersed over the country, manning the 
military posts which studded the land from the Mciterranean to 
Lower Nubia. Those that were stationed at Nicopolis had many 
police duties to discharge in Alexandria, mounting guard over the 
corn magazines or the papyrus factories or the mint. From time 
to time, as in other provinces, detachments of the various units were 
set to execute works of public utility, such as clearing and deepen¬ 
ing the irrigation canals and maintaining and improving the roads. 
Once the southern frontier had been reflated, there was no 
actual fighting in Egypt itself for two and a half centuries, and 
field service was seen only by the detachments which were diaft^ 
off now and again to strengthen Roman armies campaigning in 
other parts of the East. The conditions of service and of recruitment 
(pp. 226, 286) were not calculated to maintain a high standard 
of military efficiency in the army of Egypt. 

II. THE ROMANS AND ARABIA^ 

The Ethiopian invasion of Egypt was pron^ted, as has been 
seen, by the withdrawal of about a third of the Egrotian garrison 
for an expedition which Augustus decided to launch a^nst 
Arabia Felix under the command of Aelius Gallus, who hacTbeen 
the succ^sor of Cornelius Gallus in the prefecture of Egypt*. The 
decision of Augustus to embark on this aggressive campaign 
against a country that lay beyond the proper limits of the Roman 
Empire was a striking exception to his general policy of ab¬ 
staining from the annexation of territory in ffie East which was not 
essential for the security of the frontiers. 

Arabia in Roman times was very like what it is to-day, except 
that some of the more favoured regions have long since fallen far 
below the standard of prosperity and civilization which they then 
enjoyed. The character of the land has not changed. From the 
Red Sea a strip of coral beach, the Tihima, fringed with reefs and 

^ The sources arc Strabo xvi, 780-2; xvu, 819; Dio tin, 291 Pliny, 
N.H. VI, 160 J^g.i Ret Gestae 26. For the date, Mommsen, Ret Gestae^, 
pp. 106 tga. 

* Whether Gallus was the second prefect and whether he was prefect 
when he conducted the campaign have been much disputed questions. There 
is litde doubt that the first question should be answer^ (with Mommsen) in 
the affirmative, and the second (against him) in the negative: in 25 Petronius 
was already prefect. See P. M. Meyer 1907,0^.462; K/io,vu, 1907, 

p. 122) and esp. A. Maiuri, /x. at. and W. Otto, Heradet, in Suppl. n, 
coL 67 note. 
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volcanic islands, slopes up to the mountain range of varjring 
altitude which enfolds the inland plateaux—the two sandy, water¬ 
less deserts of Ncfiid and Roba el-Khali, separated by the tableland 
of Nejd, which is nowhere utterly waste or wholly waterless and 
has numerous oases. The coastal regions towards the north get 
some rain in winter, but under the burning summer sun surface 
water disappears, except in the higher valleys, where there are 
some oases. The inhabitants have ^ways been nomadic and pre¬ 
datory, save where there is water enough to allow of agriculture 
and settled life. Farther south, in Yemen and the adjoining region 
of Hadramht, conditions are more favourable. The coastal range, 
rising to 9000 or 10,000 feet, is high enough to catch the moisture 
of the two monsoons and to send copious streams down its slopes, 
to be finally lost in the torrid strand of the Tihima on the seaward 
side and to be stored for the irrigation of the fields on the plateau 
or to lose themselves in the steppe. 

Here in the south-west corner of the peninsula was Arabia 
Felix par excellence^ the El Dorado of the ancients, a happy land 
by contrast with the surrounding wastes and by reason of its 
precious products. From the third century b.c. ^e kingdom of 
Saba, the Sheba of the Bible, which occupied the southern half of 
Yemen and reached the sea on the west and south, had been famous 
in the Mediterranean world as the richest and most powerful state 
in Arabia^. Its political organization was of a feudal typff, and its 
prosperity was based on the cultivation of the soil ana, above all, 
on the production and export of those aromatic substances— 
frankincense, myrrh, cinnamon and cassia—so highly prized by 
the ancient world for religious ceremonial and for the preparation 
of fragrant unguents, perfumes, spices and medicinal ointments. 
These articles and the Ethiopian (Somaliland) varieties of them, 
as well as gold, precious stones, pearls and other wares, were 
transported by the Sabaeans by land and sea to Eg^t, Palestine 
and Syria. The overland route northwards traversed the desert to 
I^uke Kome, an entrepdt in the territory of the Nabataean Arabs, 
situated most probably at the mouth of the Wadi el-Hamd (south 
of El-Widj), whence it led through Aelana, at the head of the gulf 
of Akaba, to Petra; there it forked north-westwards to Gaza and 
Rhinocolura on the Egyptian border and northwards to Syria, ^s 

* For the Sabaeans and their trade, Strabo XVI, 768-9,778,780-1. At the 
time of the Roman expedinon the Sabaeans formed part of a Sabaean- 
Himyaritc (Homeritc) state under the rule of the ‘king of Saba and Du- 
Raldin’ (the laner being the old royal fortress at the Himyarite capital 
Saphar, near Ycrim). 
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this route was exposed throughout its entire length to the attacks 
of Arab tribes, the trade coidd only be carried on by the native 
chiefs, who organized the caravans and provided them with 
military escort. But the land route was not the only artery of com¬ 
munication with the West. The Sabacans had also a large carrying 
trade by sea. Not only were their exports partly conveyed by ship 
to Leuke Kome and to the Egyptian Red Sea ports, but they were 
the commercial intermediaries between India and the Mediterra¬ 
nean. At the time of the expedition of Gallus the port of Aden, 
then called Eudaemon Arabia, was a great mart both for the export 
of Arabian goods to Egypt, Syria, and India and for the import of 
Indian wares, which were brought by Arabian and Indian mer¬ 
chants and re-shipped partly to Leuke Kome for transport to 
Syria, partly to Berenice and Myos Hormos, whence they were 
conveyed by camel to Coptos and thence down the Nile to Alex¬ 
andria, Egyptian ships had some share in the Red Sea traffic, but 
it was mostly in Arab hands. 

Greek writers have left glowing descriptions^ of the wealth and 
luxury of the Sabaeans (that is to say, the Sabaean aristocracy), 
which, if exaggerated, are not fictitious; they are supported by the 
existing remains of city walls and towers, temples, palaces, colon¬ 
nades, sculptures and engineering works, of which the most 
striking is the great barrage drawn across the valley of the Wadi 
Dena, 5 ie river of Marib, to form a vast reservoir, from which the 
water was drawn off through sluices into strongly built channels to 
irrigate the land. Such pride in building and such constructive 
skill imply a developed civilization and a well-organized form of 
government with large financial resources; and this is confirmed 
by the coinage of ffie Sabaean and Sabaean-Himyarite kings, 
which from the third century b.c. was modelled on Athenian 
money, brought across the desert from Gaza, but adopted the 
Babylonian standard of weight*. 

Such was the state against which Augustus resolved to launch 
an expedition. His motives are indicated by Strabo, who owed his 
information to his intimate friend, Gallus. Encouraged by the 
promise of the co-operation of the friendly Nabataean Arabs, he 
proposed to make Arabia Felix a protectorate or a subject State 
yd thereby bring its trade under Roman control, and inciden- 

^ They all go hack to the account of Agatharchidcs in the fifth book of his 
work vepi 'Rpvdpa^ BaXaatn)^, written f. 132 B.C. (Miiller, Geo^. 
Gr. Afin. I, pp. 186 Iff.), which was copied by Diodorus in, 46—7 and by 
Artemidorus (in Strabo). 

* Hill, B. M. Cat. Arabia, pp. xliv sqq.'. Volume of Plates iv, 198,m,ir. 
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tally to get possession of the proverbial wealth of its inhabitants, 
who pli^ a one-sided trade selling their wares at high prices and 
buying nothing in return^. If the country became an annexe of 
Egypt, both the imperial exchequer and Roman subjects would 
profit materially by the substitution of maritime transport for the 
laborious and ex{>ensive transport by carav’an, by the cheap>ening 
of Arabian products, and by the development of direct traae with 
India, which would be promoted by the control of the Arabian 
coast and Arabian waters. The potential financial gain may be 
gauged from the data supplied by Pliny for his own time*. 

The campaign opened in 25. The force at the disposal of 
Gallus amounted in all to about 10,000 men, composed of 
legionary and auxiliary troops, a contingent of 500 men sent by 
Herod, and one of 1000 furnished by the Nabataean king Obodas 
under the command of his vizier Syllaeus, who undertook to act 
as guide and to be responsible for the commissariat. Instead of 
concentrating his troops at the most southerly harbour of Egypt, 
Berenice, and transporting them under escort of a small fleet to the 
south Arabian coast, using his warships to secure his communi¬ 
cations with Egypt, Gallus decided to assemble his men at 
Cleopatris (Arsinoe), close to Suez, and to transport them to 
Leuke Komc, the southernmost port within Nabataean territory, 
where he would have 900 miles of desert between him and his 
objective, the Sabaean capital Mariaba. He began by building 
80 fighting ships before he realized that the enemy had no war 
fleet; then he proceeded to construct 130 transports. On these he 
embarked his troops, but the shoals and the coral reefs which 
fringe the coast of the Gulf of Suez and the islands and shores of 
the Red Sea proved too much for his pilots, and before he reached 
Leuke Kome after a fourteen days’ voyage, he lost many ships with 
their crews. No sooner had he arrived than his troops began to be 
attacked by scurvy and palsy of the legs, diseases endemic in the 
country owing to the scarcity of good water and vegetable food, 
and he was forced to spend the rest of the hot summer and the 
following winter at the port. 

In the spring of 24 he started on his march. After many days’ 
journey through wastes, where water had to be carried on camel 
back, he reached the land of Aretas, a kinsman* of Obodas, whp 

» Pliny, N.H. n. 162. * N.H. vi, 101; xii, 63-5. 

A. Mmmei^T,Pitraetla Nahathte, Paris, l929-3o,p. 199,suggests that 
is rcaUy the court title used in Hellenistic and half-Hcllcnistic 
States, .Gretas being viceroy of Obodas; but his name favours a literal inter¬ 
pretation of the term. 
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gave him a friendly reception but whose barren country could 
provide no supplies except coarse grain, dates and butter. A whole 
month was ne^ed to traverse it, and ahead lay the roadless desert 
of Ararfine, where long detours had to be made to find food and 
water. A weary march of 50 days across it brought the army at 
last to the town of Negrana, which lay in the valley of Wadi 
Nejrin, within the borders of Arabia Felix. The king fled, and his 
city was taken and destroyed. Six days’ further march led to a 
river, probably the W’adi Khirid, where the Arabs were waiting to 
offer ^ttle. Their untrained host, equipped with double-edged 
axes or with bows, spears, swords and slings, was easily dispersed; 
Strabo gravely reports their losses as 10,000 men against two 
Roman casualties. This victory was followed by the capture of two 
other towns, Nasca^, the Nashk of Arabian gcog^phers and 
inscriptions, now el-^idS, and Athrula or Athlula, probably the 
lathul or lathlul of inscriptions, represented by the ruins of 
Barikish. In the latter town Callus placed a garrison, and ad¬ 
vanced to a city which Augustus and Pliny call Mariba, while 
Strabo calls it ‘Marsyaba(c), belonging to the tribe of the Rham- 
manitae, who were subject to llasaros.’ After six days’ fruitless 
assault and siege he was forced by lack of water to retire. This city 
has usually been identified with the Sabacan capital Mariaba, now 
Marib, some days’ march to the east of San’a, the modern capital of 
Yemen, but the idendficadon can hardly be correct. Lack of water 
neither was nor is a feature of Marib, famous in andquity for its 

S eat reservoir and sdll supplied with excellent water by the Wadi 
ena; nor is it credible that, if Callus had really reached the Sabacan 
metropolis, the reports of his expedidon would all have failed to 
mendon the fact, or that Strabo, who in two previous passages speaks 
of it under its correct name, would have described it here as a town 
of an obscure tribe elsewhere unmendoned in Creek literature*. 

On his retreat from Mariba Callus took a more direct route 
northwards through Negrana and across the desert to Egra, an 
unidendfied village on the sea within Nabataean territory, 
covering the whole distance in sixty days, while his outward 
march had taken six months. From Egra he shipped the remnant 
of his army to Myos Hormos, whence he marched to Coptos and 
descended the Nile to Alexandria. 

* Aska in Strabo (n dropped by haplography), Nascus or Nesca in Pliny 
(VI, 154, 160). 

* In Pliny’s text, loo, the Sabacan capital appears, not as Mariba, bur as 
Marelibata, a corruption of Mareiaba. For a possible idendiication of 
Mariba, see Note 1 on p. 877. 
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So ended this abortive expedition, planned in total ignorance of 
the physical and climatic conditions of the country and of the 
difficuldes it presented to an invader. Its failure was attributed to 
the treachery of Syllaeus, but the proofs of treachery given by 
Strabo, who naively reproduces the official version, are mostly 
proofs of the credulity of himself and his public. While it is im¬ 
possible to believe that the Nabataeans can have welcomed Roman 
interference in Arabia or can have genuinely wished for the 
success of the campaign, which would have seriously affected their 
prohts from the caravan trade, it is plain that without the services 
of Syllaeus the Roman army could never have traversed the 
peninsula from north to south^. Twenty years later he was tried 
and executed at Rome, but a belated charge of treachery in 
Arabia was not, as Strabo implies, one of the counts against him. 

Doubtless the campaign of Gallus had a moral effect on people 
who had never known invasion, and it appears to have led to the 
establishment of friendly relations between the Sabaean-Himyarite 
kingdom and Rome*. It was not, however, a cause of the rapid 
development of the maritime traffic of Egypt with India. That 
development had begun even before Gallus entered Arabia, as 
Strabo s evidence shows. While on tour in Egypt during the 
prefecture of his friend, he learned that, whereas in the later 
Ptolemaic age not even twenty ships a year ventured to pass the 
straits of Bib el-Mandeb, now as many as 120 Alexandrian mer¬ 
chant vessels sailed from My os Hormos to the Somali coast and 
India, bringing back valuable cargoes to be re-exported from 
Alexandria and to enrich the exchequer by double duties, for 
import and for export. In describing the enforced stay of Gallus 
at Leuke Kome, he observes that, although merchandise from 
Arabia and India was still conveyed by way of that port to Petra 
and Rhinocolura, most of it was then landed at Myos Hormos; 
and speaking of Berenice, he says that ‘all Indian and Arabian 
goods as well as those from Ethiopia that are brought down by the 

^ It was not unnatural to regard the contrast between the length of the 
outward and the return journey as a proof of treachery, but (as Glaser sug¬ 
gest) Syllaeus may have avoioed the more direct route because he feared 
serious trouble from the Bedouin tribes through which it passed. Probably, 
too, the country south of their own territory was /frra huogmta to the 
Nabataeans themselves. 

• Strabo’s statement (xvi, ;^9) that the Sabaeans as well as the Naba¬ 
taeans ‘are now subject to the Romans* implies at least a nominal relation of 
clientship; and such a relation is attested at a later date by the Periplus marts 
Erjthraei 23. 
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Arabian Gulf are now conveyed to Coptos’^. It is plain that before 
the Arabian campaign transport by sea was gaining ground at the 
ex{>ense of the caravan trade. This was a natural result of the 
establishment in Egypt of a strong government which brought 
the country into close contact with Rome, the ^catest market for 
Oriental products. The Egyptian share in this maritime traffic 
steadily increased, especially after the discovery of the periodicity 
of the monsoons and the use to which they could be put enabled 
mariners to sail direct from the Red Sea straits to northern India. 
Egyptian competition naturally crippled the trade of the southern 
Arabs, but it did not paralyse it. The Periplus of the Erythraean 
Sea^ written in all probability towards the middle of the first 
century*, shows that the Arabs still maintained an active traffic 
not only in the Red Sea but also in Persian and Indian waters, 
while they still exported Arabian products by way of Leuke Kome 
to the Mediterranean. But direct intercourse between Egypt and 
India was bound to cause the steady decline of Aden as an entrepdt 
and the diversion of trade to Egypt was promoted by the measures 
which Augustus took to improve communications between the 
Red Sea ports and Coptos. Whether he took any further steps to 
foster maritime commerce and to protect it against the piracy 
which infested southern waters, we have no knowledge. There is 
no certain trace of a Roman fleet in the Red Sea before the reign 
of Trajan. 

The experiences of 25—24 b.c. might have been expected to put 
an end to the idea of conquering Arabia, the more so as, writhm a 
few years of the retreat of Callus, Augustus publicly adopted, and 
consistendy adhered to, the policy of refraining from fresh con¬ 
quests in the East, Yet in i b.c., when Gaius Caesar was sent on a 
mission to the East, there figured in his programme an Arabian 
expedition, which Pliny clearly understo^ to imply a revival of 
the old scheme of conquest*. He narrates that an Oriental Greek, 
Dionysius of Charax (the geographer Isidorus was probably 
meant*) was sent to the East by Augustus to put together all 
necessary information for the use of the crown prince, and that 
Juba, the learned king of Mauretania, dedicated to him volumes 
of literary material alwut Arabia, ‘the fame of which had set his 
Jieart ablaze.’ It is so difficult to believe that Augustus contem- 

• n, 118} XVI, 781; XVII, 798, 8155 cf. XV, 686. 

• See Note 6, p. 881 sq. 

• N.H. n, 168} VI, 141, 160; XU, 55-6; xxxu, 10. Mommsen believed 

that the intention was to deliver an attack by wav of the sea from the mouth 
of the Euphrates. * See £. Herzfeld, oakastan, pp. 4 sqq. 
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plated such a departure from the p>olicy he had pursued for 
twenty years that there is somethi ng to be said for the view that the 
real goal of the expedition was to be, not Arabia Felix, but Arabia 
Petraea^. The Nabataeans took their obligations as clients of 
Rome very lightly. On the death of King Obodas about 9 b.c., 
Aretas had assumed the kingship without asking the permission of 
Au^stus and nearly lost his throne in consequence. Moreover, 
strained relations between the Nabataean vizier Syllaeus and King 
Herod had led the former to abet a revolt against the latter in 
Trachonitis and to shelter the rebels, who made plimdering raids 
into Judaea and Syria*. Herod appealed to the governor and the 
procurator of Syria, who gave judgment in his favour, but instead 
of complying with Aeir verdict, Syllaeus set out for Rome. Herod 
then made reprisals by invading Arabia with the consent of the 
Roman officials. Syllaeus made capital out of this attack, and for a 
time he won the car of Augustus, but in the end he was condemned 
to death for his misdeeds (among others the murder of an imperial 
finance officer Fabatus) and was executed shortly before Herod’s 
death (4 B.c.). The death of Herod did not improve the stability 
of the situation in this part of the East, and Augustus may have 
thoi^ht it advisable to send Gaius thither to secure the sub¬ 
servience of the Arabs and the maintenance of peace and order in 
the borderlands of Syria. 

III. THE PARTHIAN AND ARMENIAN PROBLEMS: 

THE PERMANENT FACTORS IN THE SITUATION 

In 30 B.C., after settling Egyptian affairs, Augustus proceeded 
to Syria. The Roman world expected that conclusion of civil 
war would be followed by the chastisement, and even the conquest, 
of P^thia and by the rcstoradon of Roman supremacy in Armenia. 
Its expectations were disappointed. Augustus left Syria for Asia, 
where he spent the winter setting in order the affairs of the 
peninsula, and he then returned to Rome, shelving for the moment 
the settlement of Eastern questions. 

Had Caesar been the victor of Actium, he would certainly not 
have quitted the East without settling accounts with Parthia and 
re-establishing Roman authority in Armenia. Augustus was of a 
different mould. He was well aware that matters could not be leff 
« they were; not merely Roman sentiment but the interests of the 
Empire demanded the restoration of Roman prestige and the 

* Dessau, Gesch. d. rdm. Kaismuit, i, pp. 379 sqq. 

* Josephus, jfnt. xvi [9], 271 sqq. S« below, p. 334. 
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establishment of such reJarions with Parthia as would ensure the 
security of the frontier lands. The circumstances of the moment 
were favourable for vigorous action. Phraates had recovered his 
throne, but he was not firmly seated on it. Augustus had a large 
force on the spot. True, many of his soldiers were looking forward 
to receiving their discharge and the rewards of scr^cc, and 
probably they would not have been in a mood to face the hard¬ 
ships of campaigning beyond the Euphrates. But these were 
hardly the considerations that weighed with Augustus. He had 
made up his mind to refrain from war in the East, if it could be 
avoided, and he believed that every vital interest could be secured 
without it. He judged that there was no immediate danger to be 
feared from Parthia or from Parthian influence in Armenia, now 
^t the Roman empire was united under a single control. Should 
Phraates attempt any hostile action he had an instrument in his 
hands wherewith to threaten his security, in the person of Tin- 
dates, the defeated pretender to the Arsacid throne, whom he 
permitted to live in Syria. He also held as hostages the brothers 
of the Armenian king Artaxes, and he created a menace to his 
western flank by establishing on the throne of Armenia Minor his 
implacable foe Artavasdes, the fugitive king of Media Atropatenc. 
If danger from Parthia or Armenia might be regarded as negli¬ 
gible, the re-organization of the Roman empire was an urgent 
task which could not wait. That accomplished, he would take 
steps to secure the satisfaction of Roman honour and the establish¬ 
ment of stable relations with the Eastern monarchy, and he was 
sagacious enough to foresee that the instability of political condi¬ 
tions in the Arsacid kingdom was likely to offer an opportunity of 
attaining these objects by diplomatic methods, backed by a is- 
play of force. His line of policy was already foreshadowed when 
during the winter of 30 to 29 b.c. he gave a friendly reception to 
the envoys of Phraates and indicated that he would lend no 
support to his defeated rival Tiridates*. Ten years were to elapse 
before a settlement was reached. Meanwhile he left in Syria a 
garnson of perhaps as many as four or five legions, supplemented 
no doubt by auxiliary troops (p. 280). This was the only military 
force assigned to the Eastern front. Where the legions were 
(quartered, is wholly unknown; but, judging from later arrange- 
ments, we may safely pr«ume that none of them was sutioned 

on the Euphrates, which was the natural line of a Parthian 
invasion. 

Public opinion at Rome urged the subjugation of the East as 

^ Dio Li, 18, 3. 
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far as India or even, as the poets would have it, as far as China*, 
just as it had hailed with joy Caesar’s projected campaign to 
avenge the disaster of Carrhae, which it hoped would result in the 
subjection of Parthia*. Some have thought that Caesar’s aim was to 
recover for the Mediterranean world and for Western civilization 
the eastern half of Alexander’s empire, where Hellenic culture was 
being submerged by its Oriental environment. If such a grandiose 
scheme, wholly divorced from practical possibilities, was really 
cherished by Caesar, it was certainly never present to the mind of 
his successor. Augustus took a sane view of Rome’s Eastern 
question, and if he could have freed himself from the shackles of 
political tradition, he might have brought about an understanding 
that would have saved the empire endless trouble and bloodshed 
without sacrificing any real Roman interest. He clearly realized 
that what the empire needed was, not expansion beyond the 
Euphrates, but consolidation and peace. He felt—instinctively 
perhaps, but none the less truly—that it was an empire based on 
the Mediterranean, and that that basis was the source of its 
strength and the condition of its cohesion. 

The lands that surround the Mediterranean and the islands that 
stud it are uniform in climate and character, and they are knit 
together by the sea, which they dominate from Gibraltar to the 
Bosporus, as Napoleon saw*. The Roman Empire was thus a 
natural formation, but its proper boundaries were the limits of the 
Mediterranean belt. Once the Romans had established themselves 
in the province of Asia, they were bound sooner or later to advance 
eastwards to the Euphrates; physical geography left no alternative, 
and the intervening lands were all within the Mediterranean area, 
permeable by Greek civilization, and consequently capable of ab¬ 
sorption into the empire. Farther south, too, the river marked a 
natural dividing line up to the point where it enters the great 
desert which stretches from central Mesopotamia through Arabia 
to Egypt. To overpass that limit was to leave the Mediterranean 
world behind and to enter the alien domain of Oriental nationality 
and civilization. It is true that the Euphrates did not mark a 
sharply defined cultural boundary. From the dawn of history the 
plains of Mesopotamia had been in close contact with Syria, and 
tar beyond the river Hellenic civilization, disseminated by tjje 
conquests of Alexander, still enjoyed living strength and in¬ 
fluence ; while the border peoples of Asia Minor had been strongly 

• ^6; Horace, Odes, i, 12, 57 sqq. 

• Dio xlui, 51, 1. 

• A. Vand^, NapoHon et Alexandre /^, i, p. 249. 
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affected by Iranian blood and influences and were hardly touched 
by Hellenism. Nevertheless the Euphrates was the natural limit 
of Roman expansion, and conquest beyond it was a false policy, 
which, if seriously pursued, would have resulted in an overgrown 
and unstable empire, impossible to weld together and, even if 
maintainable for a time by exhausting efforts, doomed to fall to 
pieces under its own unbdanced weight. 

The feud between Parthia and Rome owed its origin to the 
acts and arrangements of Pompey in the East, and it was aggra¬ 
vated by the egression of Crassus. But there was only one adding 
cause of hostile relations, the establishment of Roman suzerainty 
over Armenia. Save for this apple of discord, there was no reason 
why the two empires should not have lived side by side in peace 
and amity. The recognition of the Euphrates as the frontier 
between them, to which Lucullus had agreed and Pompey also 
had at first assented, would have ensured peaceful relations. 
Par^ia was anything but an aggressive power. Her organization 
(which has already been described^) was of such a character as to 
confine her almost entirely to a defensive role. The Arsadd kings 
never succeeded in welding their empire into a strong and united 
state. The vassal kingdoms which fringed their provinces (satra¬ 
pies) were never brought under their effective sovereignty; the 
‘King of Kings’ was no more than overlord of his Feudatory 
princes, and ovcrlordship, whatever it precisely implied, did not 
mean real control. All the Parthian institutions—political, sodal, 
and military—were of a feudal type. A landed aristocracy ruled 
over a population of half-free serfs and of slaves, and the most 
powerful of these magnates, owners of vast estates, governed the 
king[s provinces and led his armies. While constant in their 
allegiance to the prindple that only an Arsadd should rule, the 
Parthian nobles were fickle in their loyalty to the individual king 
and as ready to welcome a change of sovereigns as to regret the 
change^. Revolution and civil war were frequent, while the king, 
seated precariously on his throne, sought to safeguard his position 
by putting potential rivals and enemies out of the way, and his 
most dread^ foes were those of his own house. 

Such internal disunion weakened the power of Parthia and 
rendered her incapable of a sustained offensive. Another cause of 
w^kness was her military system. Parthia maintained no standing 
army; a field force consisted almost wholly of levies raised by 
nobles and landowners from their retainers, who were carefully 
trained to horsemanship and archery. Such a mobile force could 

* Vol. DC, pp. 588 $qq. * Tadtus, Ann. ii, 2; n, 36; xi, 10. 
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win decisive victories, but it could not be kept together for any 
great length of time. One reason was the neglect of any system of 
commissariat, a defect emphasized by Dio as a cause of the in¬ 
ability of the Parthians to wage a continuous offensive war^. 
Another was their invincible repugnance to prolonged cam¬ 
paigning even within their own dominions*; nothing except an 
unsuccessful war was more apt to cause a revolution*. 

The weakness of Parthia’s offensive power and the absence of 
an ag^essive tendency are facts of cardinal importance in judging 
the wisdom of the traditional Roman policy in regard to Armenia. 
Having conquered that country, Pompey had added it to the ring 
of vassal states on which Rome relied for the defence of her pro¬ 
vinces in Asia Minor, hoping thereby to make it a counterpoise to 
Parthla and a barrier between her and Roman spheres of interest. 
This system of frontier defence was a convenient one for Rome, 
reluctant as she was to increase her responsibilities by exp^sion 
eastwards, and in itself it was sound enough as a provisional 
measure. In recording the assignment to king Archelaus of 
Cilicia Tracheia, a region which readily lent itself to brigandage 
and piracy, Strabo explains that the Romans deemed it better to 
place it under client-kings than under Roman governors, who 
would not always be on the spot nor have armed force at their 
disposal*. The principle here suted had a wider application. Not 
only where districts were unruly but where the native peoples were 
too backward in civilization to be conveniently incorporated in the 
empire, the Romans realized that the task of governing and 
civilizing them was better entrusted to princes born and bred in 
the country. Their function was to promote the political and 
economic development of their realms by stimulating the growth 
of city life and the improvement of agriculture. When that 
development was sufficiently well advanced, their fiefs could be 
incorporated as provinces or parts of provinces, and they could be 
annexed at any moment that seemed good to the imperial govern¬ 
ment. Vassal status was by its nature transitional, and, as a rule, it 
was destined to lead ultimately to absorption. 

Pompey's action in applying this system to Armenia was not 
unnatural. For geographically Armenia is a continuation of the 
lofty plateau of Asia Minor. Towards the east of the tableland 

* XL. 15, 6. * Tacitus, jfnn. xi, 10; cf. Hcrodian vi, 7, i. 

* The exaggerated estimate of Parthian power which prevailed among 
Romans at the close of the Republic, was due to the disaster of Carrhae and 
the Parthian successes of the Triumviral period. 

* xiv, 671. 
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the mountain ranges which traverse it—apart from the Black Sea 
chain and the long range of Taurus on the south—converge, as 
they rise in height, towards the orographical roof of Armenia, 
the broad mass of Bingeul Dagh (Abus mons), which fills the 
space between the two arms of the northern Euphrates and, to¬ 
gether with its prolongations towards Erzerum on the north and 
Great Ararat on the east, forms the watershed between the 
Euphrates and its affluents and the rivers that flow towards the 
Caspian Sea. Up to this central point the mountain ranges follow 
an easterly direction, enclosing between them the valleys which 
give access to the centre of Armenia. Then they trend south- 
eastwards in a direction parallel to the Caucasus mountains, 
aflFording easy communication with lesser Media (Atropatene, now 
the Persian province of Azerbaijan). While, therefore, Armenia is 
closely attached to Asia Minor, it is no less closely connected 
through Media with the Iranian plateau; and it is easily reached 
from the lowlands of northern Mesopotamia, where the Taurus 
barrier becomes narrow and sinks so low as to offer no serious 
obstacle to an army marching towards the Armenian plains. 

Thus interposed between two great empires, Armenia was 
bound to be under the effective influence of one or the other, if 
it did not actually form an integral part of either. But beyond a 
doubt its natural connection was with Parthia, not with Rome. Its 
civilization was unaffected by Hellenism; its {>eople had Income 
completely Iranized, although the basis of their language is held 
to be Thracian. In manners, customs, and mode of life, in 
political and military organization, in religion, in dress, and 
through marriage ties, their affinities were with the Par^ians^. 
Here was an insuperable obstacle to the success of the policy of a 
Roman protectorate. There were other difficulties in the w^y. The 
claim to suzerainty was naturally regarded by the Arsacids as an 
encroachment on their domain and as a standing threat to the 
security of their realm. It was wholly incompatible with lasting 
peace between the two empires. Moreover, the lack of cohesion 
and of the spirit of aggressive militarism in the Parthian empire 
made the assertion of the claim superfluous; and it was in any 
case a claim which Rome could not enforce when her actual 
frontiers were far distant and she had no troops anywhere near to 
oferawc the vassal king, who might easily be induced by the 
pressure of circumstances to transfer his allegiance. Even after 
Actium, Rome had under her direct rule only the outer shell of the 
peninsula of Asia Minor, and not quite all of that. 

^ Cf. Tacitus, Amt. xiu, 34, 5. 
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IV. THE POLICY OF AUGUSTUS AND THE 
SETTLEMENT OF 20 b.c. 

Such were the difficulties involved in the traditional policy in 
regard to Armenia. How was Augustus to deal with the problem ? 
If he were dissatisfied with the traditional policy, there were two 
courses theoretically open to him. He might have boldly cut the 
knot and abandoned Armenia to Parthia, taking any measures that 
seemed to him necessary for the defence of the border lands. No 
vital interest would have been sacrificed. Had there been a strong 
and militant power established in Iran, the cession of Armenia 
would indeed have furnished it with an avenue of attack on Asia 
Minor; but such a power Parthia was not, and could never become 
without a radical transformation. In itself Armenia was a poor 
country, which had little attraction for Romans. Though it con¬ 
tained numerous valleys and plains of great fertility, one of the 
most favoured of which lies round the ancient capitd Artaxata, it 
is predominantly an Alpine land, with a rigorous winter climate 
and a short summer season, which is hot and dry; it offered no rich 
field for Roman capital to exploit. While, however, the abandon¬ 
ment of Armenia would have been the best solution of the pro¬ 
blem, it was hardly a practicable policy even for a ruler with the 
prestige of Augustus. A national claim which has become 
histone is not easily renounced. Roman sentiment anfl pride 
would have been offended by the repudiation of a legacy asso¬ 
ciated with the memories of Republican victories and triumphs', 
and the defacto Armenian king had to be punished for his massacre 
of every Roman subject left behind in his realm*. 

The alternative policy would have been to annex the country, 
; ’ ■ ’ ■ ^ * ’aimed to the world that he 



would have involved as a 


preliminary step the incorporation of all the dependent kingdoms 
of Asia Minor, most of which were not ripe for annexation. But 
the declaration of Augustus was merely intended to impress on 
the Romans the mastery of the situation which he had achieved by 
bloodless means. That he did not contemplate annexation is 
shown by the mere fact that he reduced his army at once to a size 
which was inadequate for the defence of the empire as it stoevi. 
The objections to conquests beyond the Euphrates have been 
already set forth. Geographical conditions would have compelled 

» Cf. Tadtus, Am,, xm, 34. 4. « Eho u, 16, 2. Above, p. 79. 

■ Rts Geitae 27. 
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an advance beyond Armenia to the Caucasus and the Caspian, as 
Pompcy found; and strategic considerations would have required 
the annexation of northern Mesopotamia as far as the river 
Chaboras (Khabiir) and the range of Jebel Sinjar, which bounds on 
the north ^e desert of central Mesopotamia. Such a frontier, even 
with a well-affected population behind it, could only have been 
held at the point of the sword; the military and financial burdens 
of defence could not have been borne; the only result would have 
been perpetual conflict with Parthia; and the unity of the empire 
would have been broken by the eastward shifting of the centre of 
gravity. The policy of annexation could not commend itself to a 
sober statesman, and having rqected it, Augustus saw no alter¬ 
native but to follow precedent. 

His purpose, as has been said, was to settle the whole ELastern 
question, if he could, without actual war. Immediately after 
Actium he had held out a friendly hand to Phraates by declining 
to abet the refugee pretender Tiridates. From his domicile in 
Sjrria the latter made a second attempt to overthrow the Parthian 
king, and, failing, fled a second time to Augustus in 26—25 
bringing with him the king’s youngest son, Phraates, whom he is 
said to have kidnapped*^. Augustus was then in Spain, from which 
he returned to Rome in the early months of 24. In the previous 
year he had advanced the Roman frontier in Asia Minor a con¬ 
siderable distance eastwards by annexing the kingdom of Galatia 
on the death of Amyntas, who lost his life in the course of a 
vigorously conductea campaign against the robber tribes of the 
northern front of the Taurus range, which made life and property 
insecure in the plains of southern Phrygia towards Pisidia and 
Isauria (p. 270). The new province at first included the whole 
kingdom of Amyntas, but its size was reduced in 20, when 
eastern Lycaonia together with Cilicia Tracheia, to which it was 
the key, was transferred to the rule of Archelaus, king of Cappa¬ 
docia*; thereafter it comprised Galatia proper, Pisidia, Isauria and 
western Lycaonia. By the annexation of this large tract of country 
the whole interior of the peninsula as far as the borders of Pontus 
and Cappadocia was brought under direct Roman administration. 

No steps, however, were taken to bring the Taurus tribes under 
effective control, and (so far as is known) no legionary troops were 
stationed in the new province. As the Parthian question also 

1 Justin xcu, 5, 6; cf. Dio u, 18, 3. 

• Strabo XU, 535, 537, 671; Dio liv, g, 2. The dty of Seleuoeia on the 
Calycadnus, however, retail^ its autonomy. 
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remained in abeyance, Eastern affairs needed careful watching, 
and in 23 Augustus sent out Agrippa with secondarjr proconsular 
authority and a staff of legates to act as vice-regent in the East, a 
mission believed by the Roman public to be merely a pretext—not 
unwelcomcd, according to one report, by Agrippa himself—for 
his tcmpKjrary removal from Rome^. Some months later, if we 
may take the order of events in Dio’s narrative as chronological, 
envoys from the Parthian king arrived in Rome with a demand for 
the surrender of Tiridates and the restoration of the young 
Phraates. Augustus declined to hand over the former, who might 
be useful to him as an instrument, but he gave an assurance that 
he would not lend him support against Parthia, and he sent back 
the king’s son on condition that the Roman standards and pri¬ 
soners of war should be restored*. 

A year passed, but Phraates gave no sign of complying with the 
condition, and Roman opinion, reflected by the poets, kept 
clamouring for vengeance on Parthia. Augustus decided that the 
time had come to apply pressure, and late in the year 22 he set out 
on a tour of inspection through Sicily, Greece, and the eastern 
provinces. From Samos, where he passed the winter of 21—20, he 
sent instructions to Tiberius, now twenty-one yearsof age, to bring 
a large legionary force, drawn no doubt from the armies of Mace- 
doniaand Illyricum, overland through Macedonia to Armenia*. In 
that coimtry chronic disunion reigned among the nobles, a weaker 
section leaning on Rome and a stronger favouring Parthia. The 
former had sent an embassy to Augustus to prefer charges against 
king Artaxes and to request his deposition in favour of his younger 
brother Tigranes, who had lived for ten years in Rome; and the 
mission of Tiberius was to place him on the throne. In the spring 
Augustus crossed to the mainland and, after instituting reforms in 
Asia and Bithynia, proceeded to Syria. His arrival and the news 
of the approach of Tiberius’ army, travelling with the rapidity 
with which news has always travelled in the East, had the desired 

• Veil. Pat ti, 93; Dio uu, 32, 15 Suetonius, Aug. 66, Tih. 10; Tadtus, 
Attn. XIV, 53 and 55; Pliny, N.H. vu, 149; Josephus, Ant. xv [10, 2], 350. 

• Dio LUi, 33; Justin, Jx. cit., says fiJium smepretio remisit. In Class. Phil. 
m, 1908, pp. 145 sy., D. Marie makes the ingenious but hardly convinqjng 
conjeaurc that the di^tch of the Parthian embassy was due to the diplomatic 
efforts of Amppa, the object of whose mission to the East was to surest 
secretly to Phraates that by offering acceptable terms he could secure his son, 
and who chow Mitylene as his place of residence in order to conceal the pur¬ 
pose of his mission. 

• Straboxvn, 8215 Dio liv, 9,4-5; Veil. Pat. n, 94; Suetonius, Tih. g, i. 
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effect on the Parthian king. Faced by the threat of attack from 
two sides, and knowing that a Roman invasion was likely to cost 
him his throne, he resolved to yield and, risking the displeasure of 
his own people, he restored the standards and such of the prisoners 
as still survived and did not seek to elude discovery. On May 12, 
in all probability, they were handed over by his representatives, 
and Augustus was acclaimed Imperator for the ninth time*. 

It was a notable diplomatic success, which Augustus ranked 
higher than a victory in the field. * I compelled the Parthians, he 
proudly wrote®, * to restore the spoils and standards of three 
Roman armies and as suppliants to implore the friendship of the 
Roman People.' The submission of Parthia was sung by the poets 
with tedious iteration and immortalized by artists and by the 
Roman mints. On the cuirass of the fine statue of Augustus found 
in the villa of Livia at Prima Porta a relief depicting the surrender 
occupies the central place®. In 18 b.c. coins were issued with the 
legend Caesar Augustus sigM{is') rece(j>tis) inscribed round the figure 
of a Parthian on bended knee, proffering a standard with his right 
hand and holding out his left m an attitude of supplication*. In 
honour of Augustus the Senate decreed a triumph, which he 
declined, and a triumphal arch, which was erected in the Forum 
next to the temple of the deified Julius®, and is figured on coins of 
18—17 bearing the legend CiviMjis') et tignijs) milit{aribus) a 
Part(his) recup{eriitisf. The standards were taken to Rome to be 
dedicated to Mars Ultor. They were placed temporarily in a small 
round temple which Augustus ordered to be built on the Capitol 
on the model of that of Juppiter Feretrius, and they were subse¬ 
quently transferred to the splendid new temple of the god in the 
Forum of Augustus which was dedicated on August i, 2 b.c. The 
memory of the event was kept alive till the fourth century by the 
annual celebration of a thanksgiving and of Circensian games on 
May 12^^. 

The settlement with Parthia made the task of Tiberius easy. 
The threat of invasion gave the pro-Roman party the upper hand, 
and before he reached Armenia, Artaxes had been murdered by 

1 Dio uv, 8, i; Veil. Pat. 11, 91; Livy, Efit. 141} Suetonius, Aug. 21, 
Tib. 9. The order of events is assured by the accounts of Dio and Velleius. 

•* Res Gestae 29. * Volume of Plates iv, 148, <7. 

* Ib. 200, a-, Horace, Ep. i, 12, 27: ius tmperiumque Phraates Caesaris 
accepit genibus miner. 

* Platner-Ashby, Topographical Dictionary of Rome, p. 34. 

* Volume of Plates iv, 200, b. 

’’ Ovid, Fasti v, 597} C.I.L. i*, pp. 229, 318. 
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his own kinsmen. Tiberius entered the country without opposition 
and in the presence of his legions solemnly placed the diadem on 
the head or Tigranes. Augustus announced to the world that he 
had conquered Armenia but that he refrained from annexing it, 
preferring to follow established precedent and hand it over to a 
client-king. The claim to conquest was stressed by contemporary 
writers and by the Roman mints, which issued coins bearing the 
legend Armenia capta (or recepta) and displaying the figure of an 
Armenian on bended knee, extending his hands in an attitude of 
surrender, or other symbolic representations of conquest^. The 
restoration of Roman authority in Armenia was followed by a 
request from the people of Mecha Atropatene, now freed from the 
nile of Artaxes, that Augustus should choose them a king, and he 
appointed Ariobarzanes, son of their former king Artavasdes, who 
had died in Armenia Minor. 

Such was Augustus’ solution of the Eastern question. Peace 
was to be maintained with Parthia on condition of her recognition 
of Roman suzerainty over Armenia. Despite the applause which 
greeted his successes, the renunciation of all idea or conquest in 
the E^t was not what Romans had expected, and Augustus 
thought it well to justify his policy. This he did in a communication 
to the Senate, in which he declared that he regarded any further 
extension of the empire as undesirable*. 

The submission of Phraates was no doubt resented by his 
subjects and was not calculated to improve the security of his 
position. It has been supposed, on slender evidence, that he was 
once more driven from his throne*. Anyhow, about lo or 9 b.c., 
he took the extraordinary step of handing over to M. Titius, the 
governor of Syria, his four legitimate sons—Vonones, Scraspa- 
danes, Rhodasp« and Phraates—with their families to be per¬ 
manently domiciled in Rome, where they were provided for in 
royal style at the public expense*. His motives were variously 
interpreted. The Roman official explanation was that they were 
sent as pledges of his friendship*. A sounder explanation is given 

* Volume of Plato iv, aoo, r. * EHo uv, 9, i. 

* "Diere is a pp in the serio^ of his coins between 23 and 10 b.c., and 

accused of having made a pact of friendship against Rome 
^ Parthia,’ some years before 7 B.c (Josephus, Ant. 

+1253)5 hut the gap is doubtleo accidental, and Herod’s accuser mly 
well have been ignorant of the king’s name (cf. W. Otto in P.fr. Suppl. n, 
col. 134) 

* &ra^adano and Rhodaspo ultimatdy died in Rome (Dessau 842). 

Vdl. Pat. n,94; Suetonius, Akg. 21, 43; Tacitus, Ann. 
n, I, who, however, combino with this the motive given by Strabo. 
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by Strabo: Phraatcs was afrad of revolution, and as he knew that 
no rebel could prevail unless he were allied with an Arsacid, he 
removed his sons to deprive evil-doers of that hope^. A contribu¬ 
tory motive is stated by Josephus. Phraates had an illegitimate son 
Phraataces, by an Italian slave girl sent him by Augustus, whom 
he afterwards made his legitimate queen under the name of 
Thea Urania Musa, and she persuaded him to remove his legiti¬ 
mate offspring in order to secure the succession for her son, who 
did in fact succeed®. The sons were evidently content to go to 
Rome, as they made no attempt to resist or to escape, and their 
willingness indicates that they were as afraid of their father as he 
was of them. Fortune could have placed no more valuable gift in 
the hands of Augustus than this supply of Arsacid princes, who 
might be used to undermine the security of a hostile Parthian king, 
and were so to be used by his successors. Augustus was gratified 
by this crowning success of his Parthian policy, and did not fail 
to take an opportunity of impressing it on the people of Rome by 
showing off his hostages at a gladiatorial show*. 


V. THE BOSPORAN KINGDOM 

Three years after his return from the E^st in 19 Augustus 
decided to send Agrippa thither again with plenipotentiary 
powers to superintend the government of the provinces and the 
vassal states and to deal with all matters that required settlement*. 
One of the tasks that fell to him was the regulation of affairs in the 
Bosporan kingdom. The effective control of this outpost of 
civilization was a matter of importance for Rome. Alike for 
political and economic reasons it was imperative that its govern¬ 
ment should be in capable and loyal hands. Flanked on me west 
by the Scythians of the Crimea, and on the north and east by 
Sarmatian tribes strung out over the South Russian steppes and 
extending westwards as far as the Dniester*, it was the only 
barrier against the establishment of an Iranian domination of the 
northern shores of the Euxine. It was even piossible that such a 
development might be promoted from within the Bosporan king¬ 
dom by the emergence of a ruler inspired by Mithridatic ambi- 

‘ Strabo xvi, 748. • Josephus, Ant. xrai [2, 4], 41; see Volume 

of Plates iv, 200, d. • Suetonius, Aug. 43. 

• Dio uv, 19, 6} Josephus, Ant. xvi [2, i], 12. 

• Between the Dniester and the Dnieper Strabo enumerates the lazyges, 
Royal Sarmatians and Urgi; between Dnieper and Don the Roxolani; and 
cast and south of the Don the Aorsi and Sirad (^ipargai, C.l.G. u, 2132/) 
towards the Caucasus (m, 306; xi, 492; 506). 
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tions. The TOvcrnmcnt of the State was purely monarchical, the 
Greek population had no voice in it; its rulers were of Iranian or 
semi-Iranian lineage, and its Greek subjects were no longer of 
pure Greek blood, while the nearer Sarmatian tribes had become 
partially hellenized through intensive commercial intercourse 
with their neighbours. Such conditions might throw up an 
ambitious prince bent on casting off the yoke of Rome and uniting 
the adjoining tribes into a formidable Graeco-Iranian state on the 
northern shores of the Black Sea. 

There were other reasons for keeping a vigilant eye on the 
Bosporan kingdom. Its economic importance was great. It was 
still the main source of food supplies for the cities of northern 
Asia Minor and of the Aegean; and when Roman troops were 
required in the northern section of the eastern frontier, as they had 
been required in 20 b.c., their provisionment depended chiefly on 
the produce of South Russia. Moreover, the Black Sea had to be 
policed not only in the interests of indispensable trade but also for 
the protection of the coastlands within and beyond the limits of 
actual Roman territory; and for this work the co-operation of an 
efficient Bosporan government was essential. The sea was infested 
by pirates. The Tauri of the south coast of the Crimea were 
notorious wreckers and freebooters, but they were not so formid¬ 
able as the wild tribes inhabiting the steep wooded slopes of the 
Caucasus, which made their living by piracy and slave raids^. 
The Caucasian pirates, says Strabo, were masters of the sea; and he 
adds that, while native rulers took punitive measures against them 
when their subjects suffered, Roman territory was attacked with 
greater impunity through the negligence of the governors. Until 
the imperial government made up its mind to take over the task of 
policing the waters of the Euxine, it had no alternative but to 
impose the duty on the client-kings of Bosporus and Pontus. There 
was plainly no lack of reasons why Rome should sec to it that the 
government of the Bosporan kingdom was vested in strong and 
trustworthy hands. 

Since Caesar’s death the throne had been held by Asandcr, 
probably one of the half-Greek citizens of Panticapacum (Kertch), 
who had overthrown Pharnaces* and sccvired the support of the 
people through his marriage with the late king’s daughter Dyna- 
mis (which may, however, have taken place before her father's 
death). After crushing Caesar’s nominee, Mithridates of Perga- 
mum, and ruling three years as archon, he had succeeded, perhaps 

* Strabo xi, 496; Ovid, Ex Pmto, iv, 10, 25 soq. 

• Strabo xm, 625; Dio xui, 485 Appian, Mitnr. 120. 
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by a bribe, in obtaining the recognition of Antony and the title 
of King, which appears on his coins from 41 b.c. Either then or at 
a later date he was also recognized by Octavian and enrolled among 
the amici populi Romani^. He evidently proved a capable imlcr, 
maintaining his territory a^inst Scythian and Sarmatian inva¬ 
sion® and keeping piracy in hand. At the time of Augustus’ 
sojourn in the East he was still on the throne, but shortly after a 
revolt was raised against him by an adventurer named Scribonius, 
who claimed to be a grandson of the great Mithridates; and it is 
said that, when he saw his troops beginning to go over to the 
usurper, he starved himself to death®. He died in or just before 
17 B.c. at the great age of 93. Scribonius alleged that he had been 
chosen by Augustus as Asander’s successor*, and won the hand of 
the unscrupulous queen, who may be suspected of complicity m 
the plot; but she kept the sovereign power in her own hands, for 
she struck gold coins (of which only one, dated 17-16, survives) 
with her own head and name alone®. Who Scribonius was, is 
unknown; he may well have been a provincial of good social 
standing — ^possibly even, like Mithridates of Pergamum, of 
royal descent—who took a Roman name*; a low-class adventurer 
would not have been accepted by Dynamis as a husband. 

When the news of these events reached Agrippa in Syria, he 
naturally declined to recognize the impMjstor and commissioned 
Polemo, king of Pontus, to attack him, promising him the throne 
and arranging, with the sanction of Augustus, that he should 
marry Dynamis; thereby his position would be legitimized, the 
acquiescence of the Bosporans would ^t was hoped) be secured, 
and the re-union of the two parts of the old Mithndatic empire 
under the rule of an energetic and reliable vassal would obviate 
possible dangers and ensure stable conditions on the north-eastern 
fringe of the Empire. Before Polemo reached the Bosporiw, 
Scribonius had been put to death by the Bosporans themselves, in 
the hope that his removal would save them from the rule of 
Polemo. Disappointed in their expectation, they offered resistance 

* He bears the tide <fu\op^fuiio<; in an inscripdon erected by one of his 
admirals in commemoradon of a naval victory, doubcles over the pirates 
(let. P. E. n, 25, LG.R.R. i, 874). For the signification of the ride, cf. 
R. MOnsterberg, Jahresh. xvm, 1915, pp. 315 sqq. 

* • Strabo xi, 495; vu, 311. * Pscudo-Ludan, MakroUoi, 17. 

* Dio’s brief record (uv, 24) rives the impression that Scribonius went to 
the Bosporus after Asandcr’s death, but this may be due to his conciseness; he 
says nothing of the circumstances of the king’s death, and the statement in 
Mairebioi, 17, can hardly be pure fiedon. 

* Sec Volume of Plates iv, 208,/. * Cf. Dessau, Eph. Epigr. ix, p. 394. 
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to the invader and, in spite of defeats, persevered in the struggle 
until in 14 b.c. Agrippa sailed with a fleet to Sinope and threatened 
to take the field against them^. The threat sufficed. The Bosporans 
submitted, and Agrippa proceeded to order the affairs of the 
kingdom, imposing on it the obligation to supply contingents to 
the rej^ar auxiliary forces of the imperial army*, and arranging 
that the isolated city of Chersonesus, near Sebastopol, while 
retaining the autonomy which Augustus had apparently re¬ 
stored to it in 25, should place itself under the aegis of the 
Bosporan kingdom by the conclusion of an alliance which should 
secure it against the attacks of its Scythian neighbours*. The king¬ 
dom was then handed over to Polemo, who duly wedded Dynamis. 
The importance which Augustus attached to the settlement of 
Bosporan affairs is shown by the honours decreed to Agrippa, 
among them a triumph, which in accordance with his fixed 
practice he declined*. 

The marriage of Polemo and Dynamis proved unhappy. Both 
were masterful personalities, and each was determined to rule; 
they separated after little more than a year, and Polemo then took 
to wife Pythodoris, daughter of a rich citizen of Tralles in the 
Maeander valley, by whom he had three children®. Dynamis, as 
would seem most probable®, fled across the straits and took refuge 
with a Sarmatian (or possibly Maeotian) tribe ruled by one 
Aspurgus, son of King Asandrochus’, whose active support she 
secured by giving him her hand and with it the prospect of the 
Bosporan throne. With his help she organized a revolt against 
Polemo, which dragged on for several years. Despite various 
successes, among which is perhaps to be included the capture and 
destruction of the Greek colony of Tanais at the mouth of the Don®, 

* For the date, Dio liv, 24, Euseb.-Hieronymus, p. 143, ed. Schbnc (era 
of Abraham 2003, i.t. Oct. 14—13, while the Armenian version gives 2002, 
t.e. Oct. 15-14). 

* A coherx Bosporanorum is mentioned soon after Agrippa’s settlement, 
D«sau 9503; ala / Basperanorum, which served in Syria in the first century, 
IS first mentioned in a.d. 54 {Ann, ipig. 1922, no. 1 09). 

* Strabo vn, 309; 7 w. P. E. i*. 354,419,704; M. Rostovtzeff in J.R.S. 

ni, 1^7, pp. 41 fyy. « Dio LIV, 24. » StTabo xu, 556. 

The rcconstrucuon of Ro^vtzefF {J.H.S. xxxix, 1919, pp. 88 ryy.) is 
here followed; the paucity of evidence precludes certainty about several details. 
,. 36 (f-U.R./?. I, 879). By‘king’is meant tribal ruler, not 

tong of the Bosporus: Asandrochus is not to be identified with Asandrus fcf. 
Kicssling in PJV. s.v. Gorgippia, col. 1628). 

Stiiw XI, ^3. If the destruction of the dty was an emsode of the 
s^ggle against Dynamis and Aspurgus, it presumably took their side; but 
the event may belong to Polcmo’s first war against the Bosporans. 
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Polemo failed to crush the revolt and in 8 b.c. he had recourse to 
the stratagem of attacking the rebels under the guise of friendship, 
but the ruse was discovered, and he was captur^ and put to death^. 
The tribesmen who formed the following of Aspurgus and styled 
themselves ‘Aspurgians' were rewarded by being settled on the 
rich lands of the Taman peninsula between Phanagoreia and 
Gorgippia; the possession of these lands, which henceforth bore 
their name, ensured their support for the new r^me®. 

Dynamis had won, but her position was crided; she had over¬ 
thrown the nominee of Augustus, and the last word was with him. 
At this time he had many preoccupations: his hands were full in 
the West; in southern Asia Minor the subjugation of the predatory 
mountaineers of the Pisidian Taurus was perhaps in progress 
(p. 271); and trouble may have already broken out in Armenia 
(p. 273). No doubt he also realized the attachment of the Bos- 
porans to the Mithridatic dynasty and their aversion from the 
Polemonian house, and he accepted the situation, recognizing the 
rule of the cmeen on condition that she should accept the full 
obligations or a Roman vassal. The condition was loyally observed. 
Dynamis received the title of ‘friend of the Roman People,’ which 
regularly appears on her monuments. Her head, name, and title 
now disappeared from her coins and were replaced by the heads 
of Augustus and Agrippa, with nothing more than a humble 
monogram to indicate that she was still mler; and for the rest of 
the Julio-Claudian period the Bosporan kings, with one significant 
exception, placed on their gold coins only monograms and dates, 
never their full name and title. She died in a.d. 7/8 about the age 
of seventy. 

During her lifetime her husband Aspurgus was not officially 
associated with her in the government of the kingdom, nor did he 
immediately succeed her. For two years the throne was held by a 
ruler whose name is unknown*. Then Aspurgus acceded to power 
(a.d. io/ii),buthe did not bear the royal title till a.d. 14/15, when 
it was conferred on him bv Tiberius together with that of amicus 
Caesaris populitjue Romani*. At the same time he received Roman 

* Strabo xi, 495. The date is fixed by the commencement of the series 
of staters bearing the morK)gram of Dynamis. VeJume of Plates iv, 208, k. 

* Strabo, ioc. cit. and xii, 556. The distria assigned to the Aspurgians, 

with whose name RostovtzefF aptly compares the ‘sons of boyars’ in Russia, 
was still called after them in the tmrd century (/or. P. E. n, 29, 1 .G.R.R. i, 
871, etc). * See the list at the end of the volume 

* The grant of the royal title is marked by the addition of B(a0-(\oi^) to 

his monogram; this numismaric infereiKe is confirmed by the use of the ritle 
in an inscription of a.d. 16/17 i-G.R.R. i, 906). 
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citizenship and adopted the names of his benefactor, Tiberius 
lulius, which were borne by his son Cotys and all his successors 
for centuries*. Aspurgus appears to have been a strong ruler as 
well as a loyal vassal; he maintained fiosporan territory intact as 
far as Tanais and is extolled by one of his officials as having 
‘subdued’ the Scythians and the Tauri*. He died soon after 
Tiberius in a.d. 37/8, leaving two sons, Mithridates and Cotys, 
the former borne to him perhaps by Dj’namis, the latter by his 
second wife, a Thracian princess Gepaepyris. 

VI. THE HOMANADENSIAN WAR 

Not many years after Agrippa had completed his mission in the 
East military operations on a considerable scale were required to 
establish peaceful conditions in the southern borderlands of the 
province of Galatia®. Between the province and the Levant 
stretched a broad belt of very wild country forming part of the 
great Taurus range, which walls off the central tableland from the 
sea. Lofty mountain ridges running athwart the general trend of 
the range from west to east and enclosing rough, rocky, rolling 
plateaux, seamed with precipitous ravines and deep cahons which 
have been cut by the rivers that drain to the Pamphylian and 
Cilician seas, make the whole belt exceedingly difficult to traverse 
and furnished a terrain ideally suited to be a nursery of brigands 
and pirates. The tribes that occupied the northern front of this 
mountainous tract—Pisidians on the west and, adjacent to them, 
two tribes racially akin to their southern neighbours in Cilicia 
Tracheia, the Homanades* in and round the valley of lake Trogitis 
and the Isaurians in the Lycaonian hills—^were the scourge of the 
fertile countryside which Strabo calls ‘Phrygia adjoining Pisidia®.’ 
Amyntas, the last king of Galatia, had made a gallant effort to 
reduce those lawless mountaineers and had achieved considerable 
success. After capturing Pisidian strongholds, among them 
Cremna, he proceeded to attack the Homanades and succeeded 
in storming most of their fastnesses, reputed to be almost im¬ 
pregnable, and in slaying their chief; but he fell into an ambuscade 
laid by the dead man’s wife and lost his life. 

* Ui. P. E. IV, 204 (I.G.R.R. I, 880). 

* /«. P. E. 11, 36 I1.G.R.R. i, 879). • 

* Strabo xii, 569; Tacitus, yfnn. ra, 48; Pliny, N.H. v, 94. 

* The evidence of Pliny and Byzantine documents suggests that this 
spelling more nearly represents the native name than the Graedzing form 
Homonadeis (Strabo) or Homonadenses fTacitus). 

* Strabo, lec. at. and xiv, 671. 
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Although he left sons behind, Augustus decided to annex the 
kingdom (2 5 b.c.), whether because he thought that the interests 
of the empire demanded its incorporation or because for one reason 
or another he deemed none of the sons suitable for the throne . 
For many years, however, he took no step to carry through the 
work of pacification which Amyntas had begun; he confined him¬ 
self to the defensive measure of founding at Antioch, pierhaps ^ 9 > 
under the name of Colonia Caesarea, a garrison colony of solthere 
discharged from two legions, V Gallica and VII (Macedomca), 
which was designed to aid in checking the raids of the mountam 
tribes*. To ensure the effective protection of territory which it h^ 
annexed is the first duty of any government, and the delay in 
taking decisive action is hardly to be explained by the considcra- 
tion that much more urgent tasks were awaiting accomplishment 
or that the coercion of the Homanades, which Amyntas had 
nearly achieved, was so serious an undertaking that it had to be 
postponed until the reorganization of the empire was complete. It 
is more likely that the establishment of Roman adnunistration 
had produced a lull in the marauding activities of the tribe; other¬ 
wise the inaction of Agrippa between 16 and 13 would not be 
intelligible. 

If quiescent for a dme, the Homanades must have caused 
serious trouble at some date between 12 b.c. and a.d. i, and 
Augustus resolved to deal wnth them. He entrusted the task to 
P. Sulpicius Quirinius, a man of humble birth who had forced his 
way up by his military talents. Among his services was the 
successful conduct of a campaign which he had been commis¬ 
sioned, no doubt as proconsul of Crete and Cyrene, to wage 
against two tribes of the Libyan desert, the Marmandae and the 
Garamantes, which had menaced the security of the Cyrenaic 
cities (cf. above, p. 211). As a reward he was given one of the 
two eponymous consulships for 12, an honour wluch about that 
time was reserved for members of the highest nobility, and some 
time thereafter he was chosen to carry out the subjugation of the 
Taurus region. The main attack on the offending tritecould be 
made only from the north, and in all probability Qmrinius was 

» Dio uu, 26, 3. That Amyntas bequeathed his kingdom to Augustus is 
n«*t a sure inference from Strabo xii, 577} in any ca» no testament was 
needed to entitle Augustus to terminate the status of clientdup. 

* Coin of Antioch (Z.f.N. xxxvm, 1928,?. 56); Ekssau 2237-85 C.l.L. 
in, 6826-85 J.R.S. VI, 1916, p. 90. On these legions cf. J.R-S. xxm, 
*933» P’ 3®‘ The celoitia was in existence before ll H.C. (C.l.L- m, 
^43)5 the name Caesarea may have been given to Antioch by Amyntas. 
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appointed governor of Galatia and Pamph^lia^, which appear to 
have formed a single governorship in the time of Augustus. The 
inclusion of Pamphylia in his command gave him control of both 
sides of the mountain belt, the only way (as the Romans were well 
aware) of ensuring the subjugation of mountain tribes. About the 
forces employed there is no evidence, but it is probable that they 
included two or three legions, drawn from Syria and perhaps 
Egypt®. Nor is anything recorded about the course of the opera¬ 
tions beyond the fact that Quirinius resorted to the method of 
blockading the mountain strongholds {castella) of the tribe, forty- 
four in number (which implies that he had a large force under his 
command), and starved them into submission, capturing 4000 
men. He doubtless began by occupying the fertile but marshy 
valley of lake Trogitis, in which lay thechief tribal centre, Homana, 
and driving the tribesmen back on their hill forts, which he 
stormed when tamine had exhausted their power of resistance. 
His priwners, who represented the total number of the surviving 
adult tribesmen, were removed from the mountains to the plain 
and settled in the neighbouring cities. In recognition of his 
successful accomplishment of a difficult task Quirinius was 
awarded the triumphal insignia, and the colony of Antioch ex¬ 
pressed its gradtude to him by elecdng him duumvir, an office 
in which he was represented by a deputy who was a distinguished 
citizen of the town®. 

A war of subjugation was usually followed by a reorganization 
of the country concerned, and this may have been the date of the 
establishment of five colonies of veteran soldiers which Augustus 
planted* in the region south of Antioch to assist in the main¬ 
tenance of law and order, three of them in Pisidia (Olbasa, Co¬ 
mama and Cremna) and two in Lycaonia (Parlais and Lystra), 
all called lulia Augusta (or lulia) with added epithets. They were 
connected with the older colonia and administrative centre An¬ 
tioch by a system of roads, officially designated by the hybrid 
name of viae Sebastae^ which were in process of construction in 
6 B.c. during the governorship of Cornutus Aquila®. The subju- 


‘ See Note 2, p, 877. 


■ Cf. R, Syine in y.^Ls. 
P- >44 


> 933 t P- 24 and Klit xxvu, 1934, 

4 D • r. . . *. 9502-3. , 

ic/i Gtstat 28: colamat in. . .PititUa militum dtduxi. The name Pisidia 
was loosely used by Romani. 

• C.LL m 6974 (12217), >4185. 14401^. Cf, J.H.S. XL, 1920, 
pp. 102 My. The possiWity tlm the colonies had been founded and the roads 
made before the campaign (with the same defensive purpoee as the earlier 
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gadon of the Homanades was complete and final, but the severity 
of their treatment did not sufiice to cow all the tribes of the moun¬ 
tain area. In a.d. 6 a fresh outbreak of brigandage on the part of 
the neighbouring Isaurians developed into a regular war, of which 
no details have survived^. Thereafter peace seems to have reigned 
in the Galatian borderlands, and its hill tribes settled down to 
assimilate Graeco-Roman ciilture; but their neighbours in Cilicia 
Tracheia, removed from civilizing influences, remained untamed 
barbarians, ready to descend from their mountains on plundering 
raids^ and destined in later centuries, under the name of Isaurians, 
to emerge as a militant force and even to give an emperor to 
Constantinople. 


VII. THE REVOLT OF ARMENIA AND THE MISSION 
OF GAIUS CAESAR 

With the results of his policy in Armenia Augustus had small 
reason to be satisfied^. His nominee Tigranes 11 died, after a 
brief term of rule, at an uncertain date not later than 6 b.c., and 
then, in the words of Augustus, Armenia ‘revolted and rebelled.' 
The anti-Roman faction placed on the throne his son Tigranes Ill 
and his daughter (perhaps by a diiferent wife) Erato, who were 
joined in wedlock in eastern tashion. Augustus commissioned 
Tiberius to proceed to Armenia, and when he declined the 
commission and retired to Rhodes, he ordered the installation of 
Artavasdes, probably a younger brother of the late king, with 
whom he had been t^en to Rome. He was supported by Roman 
troops, but his reign was short. Some time before i b.c. he was 
driven out by Parthian aid, together with the Roman troops sent 
to support him, and Tigranes regained the throne. It was a serious 
blow to Roman prestige, and the vexation of Augustus is reflected 
in his silence about this unfortunate nominee. Being deprived of 
the co-operation of Tiberius and being himself too old to under¬ 
take another journey to the East, he was forced to send the youth¬ 
ful Gaius Caesar to deal with foe situation, causing to be con- 

colony at Andoch), and that the campaign itself was subsequent to 6 B.C it 
suggested by the silence of Dio about the war, which nuy be due to the 
fragmentary state of his narrarive between 6 B.C and A.D. 4. 

k Dio LV, 28, 3. 

* Cf. Tacitus, yf/iH. XU, 55 (a.d. 52), and Ammianus Marcellinus, xiv, 
2 (fourth century). 

• The main sources are Res Gestae 27; Tadtus, jinn, n, 3-4; Dio lv, 9, 
4i 10, 18—2IJ io«, 4 iqq. hor Parthian a£urs: Josephus, jlnt. xvut 
Li. 4 ]. 39 
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fcrrcd on him the secondary proconsular power, with authority 
overriding that of provincial governors, which had formerly been 
wielded by his father Agrippa, and providing him with an advisory 
staff, hcaaed by M. Lollius, who had acquired some knowledge of 
the E^t as organizer of the province of Galatia. This frontier 
province had in recent years crept a little farther eastwards; in 
6 B.c. all inland Paphlagonla had been added to it on the death of 
king Deiotarus Philadelphus, and in 3—2 b.c. the adjoining 
principalities of Amasia and Sebastopolis in inland Pontus, with 
the city of Megalopolis-Sebastcia (Sivas)—an important nodal 
point in the system of roads, which hitherto had belonged to the 
Polemonian lungdom of Pontus—were incorporated in the pro¬ 
vince under the distinguishing title of Pontus Galaticus^. These 
districts carried the main road from the Bosporus towards Armenia, 
which was afterwards to become a great trunk-road connecting 
the Armenian frontier with Moesia. Roman territory was thus 
advanced a considerable way towards the Euphrates, though 
between the two there still intervened three vassal states, Polemo¬ 
nian Pontus now under the rule of Polcmo’s widow, the able 
queen Pythodoris, Armenia Minor, and the realm of Archelaus, 
king of Cappadocia. 

All preparations completed, Gaius travelled by way of Athens 
across the Aegean. At Samos (or Chios) he met his stepfather 
Tiberius, who had come from Rhodes to pay his respects but was 
accorded a cold reception, thanks to me hostile influence of 
Lollius*. From Samos he went out of his way to Egypt, p}erhaps 
merely to gain p>crsonal knowledge of the most im]X>rtant econo¬ 
mic dependency of Rome, Just as he had previously been sent 
round £urop>ean provinces*. There is no clear trace of any activity 
on his part in the country, and little probability in the view that the 
object of his visit was to set on foot prep>aration8 in the Red Sea 
ports for the Arabian expedition which was believed to be the 
intended climax of his triumphal progress*. From Egypt he 

* l.t. the part of Pontus added to Galatia. The dates of annexation are 
derived from the Eras of the cities, which were reckoned from the date of their 
adnuMon into the empire (sec Studia Pmtka, ui, pp. 73, 109} JnattJian 
Studies prettufed t» Sir iV. Ramsay, p. 7 ry.). 

• Suetonius, Tsi. laj Dio LV, 10, 19. 

• Veil. Pat. u, loi; Suetonius, ^ug. 64; Dio LV, 10, 17 (Danubian 
provinces). 

* Sec above, p. 253, ITie fragmenury pas^e of iZonaras (Dio iv, io«, i, 
Bobtevam), which teems to refer to operations against a marauding dexrt 
tribe ^der the command of a tribune of the praetorian guard, ba£9cs inter¬ 
pretation (V. Gardthauten, Jugustus, p. 1136, with note 7). 
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sailed direct to Syria^, where he entered on his consulship for 

A.D. I. 

Two years earlier (2 B.c.) there had been a dynastic revolution 
in Parthia, where the old long Phraates had been murdered and 
succeeded by his son Phraataces*. The servile descent of the new 
king made him unacceptable to the Parthian nobility, and his 
policy of actively abetting the revolution in Armenia was probably 
adopted in the hope of strengthening his position. On hearing of 
the mission of Gaius, he had sought to negotiate with Augustus, 
proffering an explanation of what had occurred and requesting, 
as a condition of peace, the return of his four half-brothers 
domiciled in Rome, who were a potential menace to his security. 
Augustus naturally declined to part with those convenient 
weapTons of offence, and brusquely branding him as a usurper, 
ordered him to withdraw from Armenia. Phraataces sent a 
haughty reply, and for the time Armenia remained under Parthian 
control; but its de facto king Tigranes, after the death of his 
expelled rival Artavasdes, dispatched envoys to Rome with gifts 
and a humble petition for the Armenian throne. Satisfied, 
apparently, with this acknowledgment of Roman suzerainty, 
Augustus accepted the gifts and bade Tigranes go with good 
hope to Gaius in Syria. 

Some time after the arrival of the crown prince in the province, 
Phraataces, believing that resolute action was portended and 
apprehensive of the disaffection of his own subjects, changed his 
mind and determined to come to terms with Rome. He receded 
from his demand for the return of his brothers and declared his 
readiness to refiain from interference in Armenia. On these 
terms a concordat was concluded, and in the following spring (as 
would appear^ a personal interview between the Roman prince 
and the Great King took place on the neutral soil of an island in 
the river Euphrates, which was thereby definitely recognized as 
the boundary between the two states. Velleius Paterculus, then a 
young legionary tribune, describes the scene which he witnessed. 
The Roman and Parthian armies were drawn up on either bank 
and the representatives of Elast and West landed on the island 

* Orosius vu, 3, 5-6. 

* Jowphus, xviu [2, 4], 39; Dio tv, loa, 4. 

* The date is indicated by the fiux that Tiberius was hack in Rome 
shordy before the death of L. Caesar on Aug. 20, a.d. 2 (Dio LV, io<r, 10 ); 
he would not delay his return alter receiving the permission of Augustus, and 
the consent of Gaius was not accorded unul aim the £dl of Lollius, which 
was a sequel of the meeting (Suetonius, Tib. 13). 
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with an escort of equal size. An exchange of banquets followed, 
the Parthian yielding precedence to the Roman and dining first 
on the western bank, while Gaius crossed to the Parthian side to 
return the compliment. The meeting, which can hardly have taken 
place without the approval of Augustus, was significant as a 
public acknowledgement by the imperial government that it 
recognized the Parthian empire as an independent state subsisting 
side by side with the Roman, not indeed on a footing of equality, 
but with equal rights of sovereignty, however grudgingly they 
might be accorded*. Before taking his leave, Ph^taces revealed 
to Gaius that Lollius had been abusing his high trust by accepting 
huge bribes from Eastern potentates; the charge proved to be true, 
and Gaius renounced his friendship. Within a few days thereafter 
Lollius died, probably by his own hand, and was replaced by 
P. Sulpicius Quirinius, whose military ability and experience 
well fitted him to act as adviser to the young prince*. 

Meanwhile Tigranes had fallen in ‘a war with barbarians,' 
stirred up perhaps the philo-Parthian nobles in resentment at 
his submission to Rome, and his death was followed by the 
abdication of his sister and wife Erato. The Armenian royal 
family was now extinct, and Gaius in the name of Augustus gave 
the crown to Ariobarzanes, king of Media since 20 b.c., who, 
says Tacitus, was readily accepted on account of his singularly 
handsome person and his noble character*. It was not merely 
for those qualities that he was chosen, but because the Median 
royal stock was connected with the Armenian by marriage ties, 
and both countries had been recently ruled by Artaxes*. The 
Parthian faction, however, refused to accept him and raised a 
revolt (a.d. 2), which C^us proceeded to suppress. While 

* The fiwx is expressed in the remark of Strabo (xi, 515) that the size of 
the Parthian empire Im made it, in a way, a counterpoise to that of Rome, 
and in that of Pompeius Tre^us: Parthi penes quos velut divisiene or his cum 
Rosnanis facta nunc (Jrientls imperium est (Justin. XLI, i, i). 

* Veil. Pat. 11, 102; Pliny, N.U. tx, 118; Tacitus, jinn, iii, 48. 

^ • His aprointment appears to have followed the mcetins with the Parthian 
jdng. The Pisan decree, Dessau I40» U* lO— 11, ^xalcs of Gaius waging war 
in Annenia (y/rrtfjJnir extremas p. R.) in a.d. 1; but Augustus evidentlyknew 
nothing of military operadons nor even of the Parthian settlement on Sept. 23 
of that yrar, when he wrote Gaius the letter preserv ed by GcU. N.J. x^, 7, 
'^I'cidy dates the outbreak of war in Armenia to a.d. 2, and 
Velleius stales that Gaius entered Armenia after the conference with Phra- 
campaigning season in Armenia ended about Oaober. 

. 523* Augustus favoured intermarriages among client- 

princes (Suetonius, Jug. 48). 
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attacking the fortress of Artagira (in the province of Ararat, 
p>erhaps near Kagyzman in the Araxes valley, some 80 miles west 
of Artaxata), he allowed himself to be lur^ on the 9th of Sep¬ 
tember^ to a conversation with the commandant of the fort, a 
man named Addon, who pretended to have secret information to 
give him concerning the treasures of the Parthian king and 
treacherously wounded him. Thereupon the fort was besieged 
and captured after a long resistance, and the revolt was crushed, 
but G^us did not recover from his wound. His health, never 
robust, and his spirits were broken. He begged Augustus to let 
him retire into the seclusion of a Syrian city and was with diffi¬ 
culty persuaded at least to return to Italy. Thither he set sail on 
an ordinary merchant ship, and died at the Lycian port of Limyra 
on February 21, a.d. 4*. 

VIII. THE ECLIPSE OF ROMAN INFLUENCE 
IN ARMENIA 

Such was the tragic end of an expedition which had started with 
great pomp and high hopes. The net result was the establishment 
of a modus vivendi with Parthia and the restoration of Roman 
supremacy in Armenia. The understanding with Parthia lasted, 
despite dynastic changes, beyond the lifetime of Augustus, but ill 
fortune continued to attend his dispositions in Armenia. Soon 
after peace had been restored to that distracted country king 
Ariobarzanes died, to be succeeded by his son Artavasdes, who, 
like his father, was at the same time ruler of Media. Within a short 
time he was murdered*, and Augpjstus then set on the throne 
Tigranes IV, whom he describes as a scion of the royal stock of 
Armenia. He was, beyond reasonable doubt, a grandson of Herod 
the Great, son of Alexander and Glaphyra, daughter of the Cappa¬ 
docian king Archelaus, whose first wife was in all probability a 
princess of the Armenian royal house. With his appointment the 
record of Augustus ends, and as there appears to be no allusion 
in the Res Gestae to provincial and foreign affairs after a.d. 6, 
that year was perhaps the approximate date of his accession. He 
was evidently soon dep>osea by the Parthian faction*. His reign 
was so brief that Tacitus omits it altogether, naming as me 
successor of Artavasdes a queen called Erato, who was quickly 
expelled; she was clearly the wife of Tigranes III, brought back 

* C.I.L. IX, 5290. • Dessau 140, 1 . 26. 

* Res Gestae 27; cf. Tadtus, jftm. 11, 4. 

* He subs^ucncly lived in Rcune; he is the Tigranes, Armenia quondam 
potitus, who in a.d. 36 was put to death there (Tadtus, Ann. vi, 40). 
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for a moment to |>ower. Her fall was followed by an interregnum, 
which lasted till the death of Augustus. 

Meantime dynastic revolutions had taken place in Parthia. 
Soon after the death of Gaius, Phraataces was driven from the 
throne and replaced by Orodcs (Hyrodes), a prince of Arsacid 
descent, whose excessive cruelty and irascible temper quickly led 
to his assassination. A Parthian embassy was then sent to Rome to 
ask for the return of Vononcs, the eldest of the sonsof Phraates IV, 
who had lived with his brothers in the capital since 9 b.c., to 611 
the vacant throne'. The embassy was probably that which was 
sent on to Tiberius while he was engaged in completing the con¬ 
quest of Germany (a.d. 4—6)*, and the evidence of Parthian coins 
indicates that the reign of Vononcs began between the autumn of 
A.D. 6 and a.d. 8—9. His popularity was short-lived: his foreign 
habits and his indifference to riding and hunting and the other 
interests of a Parthian gentleman excited the contempt of the 
nobility; it was intolerable to them that the Arsacid throne should 
be held ^ a slave who had brooked bondage for so many years 
and that it should be bestowed by the Roman emperor, as though 
Parthia were a Roman province. So they called to the throne 
Artabanus, an Arsacid on his mother’s side, brought up among 
the Dahae of the steppe country north of Hyrcania, the original 
homeland of the Arsacids. According to Josephus, he had become 
king of Media (Atropatene), presumably after the death of the 
last representative of the native rojral house^. After an initial 
defeat he succeeded in establishing himself in a.d. i 1-12', and 
Vononcs 6ed to Armenia, then without a ruler, in the hope of 
securing the crown. 

Such was the position at the end of Augustus’ reign. Armenia 
was kinglcss and had passed from Roman control. The whole 
involved story of failure after failure to keep the country under 


' R// Ges/ae 33; Tadtus, y/mi. n, i; Josephus, Jnt. xnn [2.4I.46 w 
* Suetonius, Tik 16. l 

PP- 70 W). developing 
N.iesslmg’s view (P.H''. s.v. Hyriania, col. 507 xy.), holds that Josephus is 
wrong, and that the seat of Artabanus’ power was the Hyrcanian country, 
v-i L .1 in the dark period of Iranian history a-d. c-i e 

while he had secured Media for his brother Vonones (king of Parthia in 
A.D. 51). This conjeaure accords with most of the ftets narrated by Tadtus 
concerning the connection of Artabanus and hb son with Hyrcania and the 

36 ascribes the connection to 

^ Artabanus was an Atropatenian on his fcuher’s 

side, and t^ his si«cr married the king of Hyrcania {Sakasim, pp. 61,74,86). 

In that year the coinage of Vonones ends and that of Artabanus b^ini 
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Roman Influence, when ail allowance has been made for Ill fortune, 
shows the hopelessness of the task to which Rome had committed 
herself. The policy of setting a Romanized prince on an eastern 
throne, whether Armenian or Parthian, was doomed to failure, for a 
prince sophisticated by long residence in Rome could never win the 
favour of an Oriental aristocracy; and when, with the exhaustion 
of the supply of native princes, Augustus varied his policy by 
choosing nominees from an Eastern royal house friendly to Rome, 
such nominees, even if suitable in themselves, had to contend 
against the natural predominance of Parthian sympathies among 
the majority of the nobles. It was only by the rarest combination of 
personal qualities and tastes that a ruler appointed by Rome might 
succeed in maintaining his position; in general, there could be no 
guarantee of the stability of Roman arrangements unless a military 
force were stationed in the country or within striking distance of it. 


IX. THE DEFENCE OF THE EUPHRATES FRONTIER 

Augustus made the province of Syria the pivot of frontier 
defence in the EUist. In 27 b.c. he placed it under a legatus fro 
fraetore of consular rank, combining with it Cilicia campestris, as 
geographical and political conditions suggested^. The Cilician 
plain is cut off from Asia Minor by the broad, high wall of Taurus, 
over which winds for nearly seventy miles the pass of the Cilician 
Gates, ascending to about 4300 feet at the summit. On the other 
hand, it is closely attached to Syria, and communication between 
the two is easy. Cilicia included the eastern slopes of the northern 
part of the Amanus range and it was joined to Cyrrhestice by the 
pass over the broad col (3140 feet) of Arslanll Bel which led to 
Nicopolis (Islaluyeh), while on the south it was easily reached from 
Syria by the ‘Syrian Gates,’ the Bel Ian pass, which barely reaches 
an altitude of 2cxx> feet. Politically it was separated from Roman 
territory on the west and north-west by a wedge of hill country 
which was not under direct Roman rule. The attachment of 
Cilicia to Sjrria was therefore natural. 

The earliest evidence about the garrison of Syria, which relates 
to the time when Quinctilius Varus was governor (6—4 b.c.), puts 
its total strength at three legions. They are to be Identified as 
HI Gallica, VI Ferrata, and X Fretensis. In the later years of 
Augustus (in all probability*) a fourth legion, XII Fulminata, was 

^ The present writer in C.R. xvr, 1931, p. 190. 

* The presence of a fourth legion is not actually attested dll a.o. 23 
(Tacitus, Ann. iv, 5). 
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added. From these facts it has usually been inferred that, after the 
battle of Actium, Augustus assigned to Syria only three legions, 
and that the garrison remained at that strength during the greater 
part of his reign. If the inference were valid, it would prove 
conclusively that Augustus never anticipated any serious danger 
aggression on the part of Parthia. It is, however, in itself im¬ 
probable that, at a time when the course of events in the East 
could^ not be foreseen and when no solution of outstanding 
questions was in sight, the military establishment could have 
been fixed on such a low scale; and certain facts, notably the 
transference of two legions from the oversea provinces to Illyri- 
cum^^ in a.d. 7 (one at least of which must have belonged to the 
garrison of Syria), indicate that the normal strength of the garrison 
was not less, and possibly more, than four legions, and that it had 
been temporarily reduced when Varus was governor by the 
absence of one or two legions on service in Galatia*. During the 
Julio-Claudian period the military establishment remained fixed 
at four legions with their complement of auxiliary troops. The 
relative smallness of the garrison is striking when it is remem¬ 
bered that the governor had to keep his eye not only on his own 
province and frontier but also on the various vassal states to north 
and south, and that there was no other force anywhere else in the 
East to undertake military operations in Asia Minor* or Armenia. 
The responsibility attaching to the Syrian command is reflected in 
the fact that it was the highest in rank of all imperial governorships 
and was held in the later stages, or at the end, of a senator’s 
career. 

The legions were quartered not in isolated fortresses, as in the 
West, but in or close to towns*. This was a result of the physical 
configpiration of the country, which precluded the sharp division 
into cml and military ^<as that was so marked a feature of pro¬ 
vinces like Gaul or Britain; for the fully and partially civilized 
parts of Syria, the coastal fringe and the inland valleys, were 
Hanked bv mountein ranges, which were occupied by robber 
trib^ and protection was needed against their depredations. The 
conditions of service made the soldier’s life more agreeable than 
in the West, but they were not equally favourable to the main- 

45 cf. Jahreshrftt xxi-xxu, Bciblatt, 468 sqq. It wls 
ui XII Fulminata went to Syria. 

* pointing to this view are set forth 

' 933 . PP- » 4 . 29 m. 

VI, 415 xn, 55. 
txpieta (Jnn. xm. 35, 3). 


' Veil. Pat. II, 112, 
probably at this rime tl 

* See p. 272 above 
by R. Syme in ’J.R.S. 

* Cf Tadtus, Ann. 

* Militia per eppida 
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tenance of a high standard of discipline and efficiency. Immediate 
contact with luxurious city life, easy and profitable service in a 
pleasant climate with no active foe on the frontier^, the frequent 
breaking up of the units into detachments for police duties and for 
the execution of works of military and public utility, and the 
recruitment of the legions from eastern provinces—all these 
factors combined to relax military discipline and soon reduced the 
efficiency of the Syrian formations to a level far below that of the 
Western legions. 

Gincerning the distribution of the Syrian forces under Augus¬ 
tus our sources are silent, but the broad features of the system he 
adopted are indicated by the incidental mention of the standing 
quarters of two lemons four years after his death. The military 
occupation was limited to the northern part of the province, which 
alone was under direct Roman administration. The defence of the 
rest against the raids of the Bedouins of the desert, as well as the 
maintenance of internal order, was entrusted to the vassal states 
of Emesa and Ituraea, which continued to rule all the southern 
portion of the province from Arethusa in the upper valley of the 
Orontes to the borders of Herod’s kingdom. The Ituraean prince, 
the ‘tetrarch’ and high-priest Zenodorus, retained for a time 
almost the whole of his hereditary principality, the valley of Chal- 
cis and Heliopolis with its two flanking ranges of Lebanon and 
Antilebanon, which were the home of robber tribes, and the 
adjacent region beyond the Jordan as far as the Haurdn, where 
brigandage and the robbery of caravans were the chief occupation 
of the natives*. But his misgovernment and positive encourage¬ 
ment of robbery for his own profit led in 24 b.c. to military 
intervention and to the transference of the Transjordan districts 
of Trachonitis, Batanaea and Auranitis to Herod; and when he 
died in 20, the intervening district between Galilee and Tracho¬ 
nitis was added to Herod’s territory. Six years later the prin¬ 
cipality was further broken up by the assignation of a large tract 
in the centre of it to the colonies of veteran soldiers which Agrippa 
established at Berytus (Beirfit)* and Heliopolis (Baalbek) to act as 

* Tacitus, Hitt, ii, 80; Suetonius, AV/^. 6,4. 

* Strabo xvi, 755-6; Josqihus, Ant. xv [10, 1-3], 342 sqq.\ Bell. JuJ. i 

4)1 398 sqq. 

* Strabo XVI, 756 and coins (Eckhel, Dflr/r. Nion, ra, p. 356). 14—13B.C. 

is the date riven by Eusebius-Hieronymus, but the Armenian version gives 
‘6-15. The colony at Heliopolis, which bore the same title Col. Julia 
Augusta Felix and was formed from veterans of the same legions, V Macedon 
and VIII Aug. (Eckhel, p. 33 S)f was probably founded at the same time 
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garrisons and assist in holding the Lebanon tribes in check. 
Nevertheless these hardy mountaineers continued to give trouble; 
about A.D. 6/7, during the governorship of Quirinius, a punitive 
expedition had to be sent against them^; but, if difficult to reduce 
to order, they furnished excellent material for auxiliary regiments. 
What remained of the Ituraean principality was subsequently 
divided into the three ‘tetrarchies’ of Chalcis, Abila in Anti- 
lebnnon, and Area at the northern end of Lebanon, which survived 
under separate or combined rule till the end of the first century*. 

The administrative and military headquarters of the province 
were at Antioch, which can hardly have been left without a 
legionary garrison*, any more than its rival Alexandria, in view 
of the character of its inhabitants, light-hearted, frivolous, in¬ 
transigent people, inclined to turbulence. The other legions were 
stationed on or near the main roads leading north and south from 
the capital, in positions from which they could doubtless be easily 
concentrated at need for operations in any direction, but which were 
plainly chosen with an eye to the maintenance of peace within the 
province rather than to its defence against external foes. On the 
north the city of Cyrrhus (Khoros) was selected as the military 
centre of the quadrilateral forming the northern corner of the 
province, which extended from Mt. Amanus and the Cilician 
border to the Euphrates and abutted on the southern boundary of 
the client-kingdom of Commagene, left by Augustus under the 
rule of its old dynasty. C^nrhus, a Seleucid foundation, occupied 
a strong position commanding the roads to Commagene and to 
Zeugma (Seleuceia ad Euphratem), situated at Balkis Kaleh, five 
miles above Birejik*, which derived its name from a famous 
pontoon bridge constructed by Seleucus Nicator across the 
Euphrates, but no longer existing in the Roman period.* It was 
a suitable station for a legion which had to serve the double pur¬ 
pose of covering the capital and of maintaining law and order in a 

* If Desau 2683 be genuine. The inscription, long ennsidered a forgery, 
was ultimately accepted as genuine by Mommsen (EpA. Ep. iv, pp. 537 sqq ); 
but ia remarkable style and formulae and the character of the lettering cast 
grave doubt on ia authenticity. 

* Beer in P.IV, s.v. Ituraeai A. H. M. Jones in y.R.S. xxi, 1021, 

PP -*^5 W- • Cf. Josephus, BtJ/. Jud. u [18, 9], 500. 

Fr. Cumont, Etudes Smemts, pp. 119 saq. In the time of Augustus 
Zeugma belonged to Syna (Pliny, N.H. v, 82, based on the commentaries of 

No perm^ent bridge appeare to have been maintained in Roman times, 
but materials for the constniaion of one vrere always availaUe (Tacitus, jfnH 

37 . 4 sxn, i2,3txv,9. i). 
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region where brigandage had long been endemic^. The legion 
placed there was no doubt X Fretensis, which occupied the posi¬ 
tion in A.D. 18*. On the south of Antioch one legion, VI Ferrata, 
was quartered at or close to Laodiceia (Latakia) on the coast^; 
and we may presume that the remaining legionary site was, as in 
later times, at Raphaneae (Rafniyeh) near the borders of the 
southern principahties, 15 miles north-west of Emesa, on the 
high ground which slopes down from the coastal range to the 
Orontes valley. 

No legion lay on the Euphrates either in the reign of Augustus 
or for a Tong time after his death. It cannot indeed be supposed 
that there were no troops at all on the river. A position of the 
strategic importance of Zeugma, which was also a customs 
station for goods entering Syria from the East, cannot have been 
left undefended; we may suppose that it was guarded by an 
auxiliary force, but the distribution of the auxiliary troops is a 
blank in our knowledge. Scanty as the evidence is, it is sufficient 
to show that the disposition of the legionary forces was inspired 
primarily by considerations of internal sectuity. Once a settle¬ 
ment with Parthia was reached and relations between the two 
empires were adjusted, the main function of the Syrian army was 
to maintain peace and order in the province and in the adjoining 
vassal states, not to stand on guard against a menacing foe ready 
to seize any opportunity of violating the frontier. The <Sect on the 
morale of the troops was soon to be revealed: when a serious cam¬ 
paign was contemplated, they always proved unfit to take the 
field and had to be reinforced by legions broitght from the West. 

^ Cf. Strabo xn, 751. * Tadtus, Ann, n, 57, 2. 

• Tadtus, Ann. n, 79, 3 (a.d. 19). 
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EGYPT UNDER THE EARLY PRINCIPATE 

I. THE STATUS OF EGYPT IN THE EMPIRE 

I T is unfortunately difficult, in the present state of the evidence, 
to determine in any detail the changes which Atigustus intro¬ 
duced into the administration and economic machinery of Egypt^. 
Even the initial question of the relation between Egypt and the 
empire is not free from difficulties*. Augxistus himself in his Res 
Gestae declares that he ‘added Egypt to the dominions of the 
Roman People,’ and more than one ancient author speaks of the 
country as a province; but a province of the same kind as the 
other provinces it can hardly be called, and some writers have 
even represented it as the property of the Emperor and its con¬ 
nection with the emmre as personal only. This is to go too far. 
Egypt was held by a Roman army and in its turn supplied recruits 
alike to the legions and to the auxilia\ it was administered not by 
a procurator of Caesar but by a Prefect, trained in the regular 
Imp>erial service; and its revenues went to the central treasury, 
where they were used, in common with the other moneys there 
accumulated, for the needs of the empire. 

Nevertheless it differed markedly from other provinces in 
several respects. Its wealth and the importance to the Roman food- 
supply of the corn which it exported made it a possible source of 
danger in the hands of a rival; and Augustus, though he nominally 
handed it over to the Roman People, took special precautions to 
keep it under his own control. Alone among the provinces ad¬ 
ministered by him it was governed by an equestrian prefect 
instead of a man of senatorial rank; and the anomaly was the more 
obvious because this prefect was in command of a legionary army. 
Moreover (and in this Egypt stood quite alone in the empire) 

^ For abbreviations in the references to papyri sec the Bibliography. 

* For recent discussions of the question see M. A. Levi, L' tsclusiont <hi 
tenattri remani dalF Egitto Augusteo, in Atgyptus, V, 1924, pp. 231—5; B. A. 
van Groningen, L' fig^tt eiFEmpire, ib. vu, 1926, pp. 189-202; S. ^lazzi, 
Dt unapreteta legge di Auguste relativaall'Egitto, ib. DC, 1928, pp, 296-302. 
Groningen prob^ly underestimates the differences between Egypt and the 
other Imperial provinces. 
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senators and equites illustres were expressly forbidden to enter 
the country without the Emperor’s permission. 

Within the country itself Augustus was frankly the successor 
of the Ptolemaic kings. In the Egyptian temples he and his suc¬ 
cessors replaced the divine Ptolemy, were represented on the 
moniunents in the same manner as the Pharaohs of old, received 
the same divine honours, and were accorded the same titles, 
though the new position of the country as part of a wider empire 
was recognized by the addition of the title ‘king of kings' to the 
old 'lord of the two lands.’ On the other hand the Greek cult of 
the living ruler ceased to be a State cult and was continued 
merely as a communal institution. The Imperial titles usual else¬ 
where were in Egypt employed only in official Latin documents, 
and the consular dating was replac^, except in such documents, 
by the regnal years of the reignmg Emperor, an apparent attempt 
to establish an Era by the kratesis Kaisaros or ‘dominion of Caesar’ 
having failed to establish itself^. The Emperor in hurt, though under 
the early principate he did not, in Greek, bear the royal title, was 
to his Egyptian subjects no less a king than any of the Ptolemies. 
The pref^t, his representative, who held office at his pleasure and 
not for a fixed term, was therefore a viceroy, and is indeed so 
described by both Strabo and Tacitus. On his official visits to the 
temples he was accorded royal honours; and he sent the tradi¬ 
tional offerings to the Nile at Philae and was subject to the ancient 
taboo which forbade the king to navigate the river during the 
inundation. He was invested with proconsular powers, his enact¬ 
ments had the force of law, and he could manumit slaves and 
appoint guardians. 

II. DEFENCE: CENTRAL ADMINISTRATION: 

THE LAND 

Through the many centuries of Egyptian history the rulers of 
the country have always been faced by three main tasks, upon the 
performance of which the success of their rule has depended; and 

^ Wilcken would connect this with a decree of the Senate mentioned by 
Dio (li, 19, 6), but see Gardthausen, Berl. PhU. IVeck. xi, 19ZO, cols. 619- 
624. There are considerable difficulties in Wilcken’s view. Dio’s sutement 
is somewhat obscurely worded, but there seems no reason for referring it to 
Egypt at all. Would a decree of the Senate have validity there? The reckoning 
by the krattsis occurs, in papyri, only in private documents, mostly from an 
out-of-the-way village and from the later years of Augustus; and the coiru 
which have bwn taken to refer to this era do not contain the word kratesit. 
A recently published [K4>yrus, however, P.S.I. 1150, is dated m the fourth 
year of the kratesit, and its evidence must now be redconed with. 
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just as the surest sign of decay has been the neglect of these, so 
has a resolute handling of them been the first care of a conc^uering 
power. These three tasks are the maintenance of the irrigation 
system, the preservation of the country’s internal unity, and its 
defence against attack from without. The last subject and that 
of the military organization generally are treat^ elsewhere 
(pp. 243 Jyy.), but for the sake of completeness some reference 
must be made to them here. 

The establishment, as a result of Petronius’ war with the 
Ethiopians, of the frontier district known as the Oodekaschoinos, 
which was administered, under the ultimate authority of the 
epistraugos of the Thebaid, by the strategas of the nome of Ombos 
and Elephantine, and garrisoned by detachments of legionary and 
auxiliary troops, prevented further trouble for many years to come; 
and the force left in Egypt by Augustus, three legions, nine 
cohorts, and three alae^ was larger than any external danger de¬ 
manded. Its size was probably dictated in part by a fear of the 
turbulence and insubordination for which the Egyptians were 
proverbial, but even so it was larger than was needed; and before 
A.D. 23 one of the legions had biwn withdrawn, though without 
an equivalent reduction of the auxiliary forces, which thence¬ 
forward stood in a rather high ratio to the legionary troops. The 
single legions were commanded not by senatorial Ugati but by 
praejecti Ugionu chosen from among those who had twice held the 
^t centuriate {iprimipiliiurum) and had attained the highest rank 
in the equestrian military service. The commander in chief was, of 
course, the prefect of Egvpt. The Egyptian like the Oriental legions 
generally were recruited largely in the East and as time went on 
were drawn more and more from Egypt itself. Their recruits were 
taken primarily from among the Romans and from the privileged 
Greeks, who were given the Roman citizenship as a preliminary to 
enlistment. The auxiliary forces were recruited, in principle, from 
the peregritti, in Egypt mainly the hellenized Graeco-Egyptians, 
who received the citizenship on their dischai^; but in the course 
of time the distinction of status between legions and uuxiliu tended 
to disappear^. The veterans frequently settled as landowners in the 
^llages or nome-capitals, where they played a considerable part, 
forming, socially if not economically, a sort of rural upper clasj. 

Though Alexandria was the militaiy base of the army, legionary 
detachments, as well as auxiliary units, were detailed for service 

‘ If the r^in^ can be trusted, we find in P. Oslo 30, as early as 20 B.C., 
awntunon (c«arot>£paxe(!) with the thoroughly Egyptian tume of An- 
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in posts extending the whole length of Egypt to the southern 
frontier of the Dodekaschoinos. The duties of the troo{>s were not 
merely military. They were employed in the construction and 
repair of canals, of cisterns on the desert routes, and of other 
public works; they acted as guards, perhaps also in an administra¬ 
tive capacity, in the mines and quarries; and it is probable that 
even as early as the reign of Gaius or the later years of Tiberius 
they were detached on occasion to assist in the collection of taxes, 
thus inaugurating a practice which in the Byzantine age was to 
occasion grave abuses. They were further used to augment the 
local police. The coasts of Egypt and probably Libya as well were 
protected by a Sect known as the classis Augusta AUxandrina^ 
which was also responsible for convoying the grain fleet to Italy. 
It was commanded by a prefect, who was further responsible, at a 
later date if not from the first, for the river police on the Nile. 

In Egypt, which, apart from the Delta, consists in effect of the 
long and narrow Nile valley, there has always been a pronounced 
tendency, whenever the central authority has grown weak, for the 
districts farthest from the scat of government to break away. Our 
mformation as to internal conditions diuing the last half-century 
of Ptolemaic rule is scanty in the extreme, but it may be doubted 
whether during much of that time the royal authority was very 
effective in Upper Egypt. Certain it is that on the arrival of the 
Roman tax-collectors in 30-29 b.c. the Thcbaid, long accustomed 
to defy the rulers at Alexandria, rose in revolt. But the rebels 
soon found that the Roman army was of another calibre than the 
Ptolemaic levies. In a campaign of fifteen days, which included 
two pitched battles and the capture of five towns, the first prefect, 
Cornelius Gallus, who had already^ suppressed a revolt at Hcro6n- 
polis, crushed the rebellion so effectually that for a century and a 
half we hear of no further trouble. 

Augustus did not content himself with military measures, but, 
like the Ptolemies before him and the Arabs later, reformed the 
administrative system in the direction of greater centralization. 
Under the later kings of the Ptolemaic dynasty the Thebald had 
been governed by an official known as the epistrategos^ who pos¬ 
sessed both civil and military powers and towards the end of the 
period enjoyed an almost royal authority. Augustus retained this 
otecial and seems even to have left the existing Greek epistrategos 
in office; but he deprived him of all military power, vesting in the 
prefect the ultimate command over the army of Egypt. This 

^ That is, if we can assume that this affair, which Strabo xvn, 819 
mentions before the revolt of the Thcbaid, actually preceded the latter. 
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reduction in the importance of the post was emphasized by the 
^pointmcnt, pjerhaps at the same time, of two similar officials. 
Egypt was in fact divided into three administrative districts, the 
Thebald, the Delta, and the intervening country, known officially 
as ‘the Seven Nomes and the Arsinoite Nome,’ with an epistrategos 
at the head of each. The functions of these officials, who were 
always (with the sole exception of the Greek just mentioned) 
Roman knights, were purely civil and administrative. They in¬ 
cluded the selection of persons nominated for certain liturgical 
offices, a supervision of the gymnasia, the admission of ephebi in 
the Greek cities, and certain judicial powers of a secondary kind; 
but the epistrategos, though often delegated by the prefect to hear 
cases, had no independent jurisdiction. 

In nothing indeed w-as the centralizing tendency of the new 
government more marked than in the administration of justice. 
The Ptolemaic itinerant courts were swept away, at least in their 
original form, and judicial power was concentrated in the hands 
of the prefect. He held an annual assize for each of the three 
are^ (not identical with the districts of the epistrategoi) into which, 
for judicial purposes, Egypt was now divided. The venue of the 
assizes was announc^ each year; but normally the sessions were 
held at Alexandria for the nomes of the western Delta, at Pelusium 
for those of the eastern Delta, and at Memphis for the rest of 
EgyP** The business was by no means confined to judicial matters. 
It included a general survey of the local administration, and the 
various officials concerned were required to submit their accounts 
and records to audit. 

The choice of the assize towns was presumably intended to 
prevent a time-wasting journey by the prefect into Upper Egypt; 
but it must have entailed great inconvenience to litigants from the 
remoter nomes, who had now to make the long journey to Mem¬ 
phis or even farther; for cases from the upper country seem at 
times to have been heard at Pelusium. This inconvenience was but 
slightly lessened by occasional changes in the venue of the court. 
As early as po^ible in his tenure of office each prefect made a 
lour of inspection in the ThebaTd, and no doubt sometimes took 
the opportunity to hold the assizes in that district; but since most 
prefects probably paid no more than one visit to Upper Egypt 
It was but lyely that litigants from the southern nomes were aWe 
to have their suits heard locally. Of greater utility was the fre¬ 
quent pracucc of delegation. The prefect was assisted at the assizes 
by other officuls, acting as his deputies; some suits were referred 
to local magistrates; and when very contentious cases arose they 
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might be adjourned to the following year, with an injunction for 
the preliminary enquiries to be made locally. 

The prefect was the sole m^istrate in Roman Egypt possessing 
unrestricted independent juri^iction; but there were others who 
had limited powers, though probably the prefect alone was com¬ 
petent in criminal cases. Or the officials with judicial power the 
chief was the Juridicus, who, like the prefect, was a Roman knight 
and received his commission direct from the Emperor, with 
authority extending over the whole of Egypt^. The Archidicastes 
also had an authority embracing the whole coimtry, though he was 
intimately connected with Alexandria, from the leading families 
of which, usually those possessing the Roman citizenship, most 
holders of the office were drawn. He was not, as the title suggests, 
a Chief Justice nor, probably, a judge of appeal, and appears most 
often in connection with the process of execution and distraint for 
unpaid debts. He had authority over the katalogeion or Public 
Record Office, was concerned in the registration of ephebi^ and 
was the responsible authority in the procedure for giving public 
validity to private contracts or chirographs. If he had any inde- 
p>endent jurisdiction apart from the process of execution for debt, 
it was probably in cases arising out of contractual obligations. 

Jurisdiction, in matters affecting their own departments, was 
possessed also by the two great financial officers, the Dioikeus and 
the Idios Logos. The former, who does not appear imder this title 
in extant papyri until the second century a.d., is probably not to be 
connected directly with the high Ptolemaic official so ^led; but 
the office was clearly one of impiortance, and the holders of it 
seem always to have been Romans. Much more is known of the 
Idios Logos or Idiologos^ an office certainly of Ptolemaic origin but 
continued by the Romans, apparently with little essential change 
of function, though with greatly increased importance. The holder 
of this office was always a knight. The title did not denote anything 
like oim ‘Privy Purse,’ and is to be translated, not ‘private’ but 
‘special account’; the Idios Logos was in fact not so mu^ a separate 
department as a term of book-keeping, and the sums collected 
went to the central treasury. Broadly speaking, the IdiologaSy as the 
procurator at the head of the department was called, was respon- 
si^ile for all irregular or sporadic sources of revenue, notably those 
derived from ownerless and confiscated property and all species 

* For the Juridicus, besides Mitteis, Grundzuge, p. 26 sq., and Pauly- 
Wissowa, I.V., see especially P. Jors, Z. d. Sav.-Stift. Rom. Abt. xxxix, 
1918, p. 102,n. 2; zMB.G.U. 1019} H. Frisk, IX, 1928,p. 285/^.; 
P.S.I. ui, 222. 
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of fines. Land taken over, if fertile, was transferred to the category 
of royal land, but if unproductive was retained under his own 
control unless and until it could be sold. He claimed all dead 
trees or dry branches of living trees, even when in private owner¬ 
ship*. Fines, confiscations and licences for the unauthorized culti¬ 
vation of land, for changes of name, for breaches of the laws of 
status, all fell within his competence; and he appears so often in 
matters affecting temples, as in the sale of priesdy offices, the 
exaction of dues for the circumcision of priests’ sons, and the 
collection of fines for infringement of regulations, that he was 
long supposed to be cx officio High Priest as well as procurator idiu 
logM\ but this is probably an error, so far at least as the first and 
second centuries arc concerned. Not only the local officials and 
his own special staff but a whole army of informers, some of whom 
appear to have occupied a semi-official position, aided him in his 
task; and though it was an exaggeration when the prefect Ti. Julius 
Alexander declared in an edict that Alexandria was almost de¬ 
populated through the activities of these gentry, there can be no 
doubt that in times of financial stringency the department of the 
Idios Logos was an instrument of fiscal oppression as efficient as it 
was all-pervading. 

The other central officials, procurators. Imperial freedmen and 
the like, may be disregarded here; but something must be said as to 
Augustus’s ecclesiastical policy, for not only does it further illus¬ 
trate his centralizing tendency, but the control of the Egyptian 
church was as essential to the preservation of internal unity as 
centralization itself. Under the later Ptolemies the influence of 
the priests had grown steadily, and additional privileges, grants 
of lands, and extensions of ffie right of asylum to even minor 
temples had been wrung from the enfeebled government. Augus¬ 
tus, recognizing the danger of this State within the State, returned 
to the stricter control of the earlier Ptolemies, which he even 
strengthened. Considerable confiscations of the temple lands 
were made, probably in the main from the estates granted by the 
later kings and managed by the priests themselves. The ordinary 
sacred land was, as formerly, under the control of the State officials, 
the relations of its lessees being with them, not with the temples. 
Apwt from particular exceptions, the priests continued to receiye 
a stipend from the government, and the taxes paid for sacred 
purposes formed a special department of the revenue; but the 

* See now P. Tebt. m, i, p. 98, where the editors justly remark that all 
dead) on puhlic emhankments would naturally be under the 
supervision of the Uioiogot. 
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very fact that the priesthood was dependent on State support was 
a guarantee against insubordination. It was probably to the same 
end that the management of the temples was transferred, in many 
cases at least, from the single overseer of Ptolemaic times to a 
college or committee of the priests; for a division of power seemed 
less dangerous than its concentration in the hands of one man. 
But the most effective measure was the subjection, either by 
Augustus himself or by a later emperor, of the whole ecclesiastical 
organization to a central authority, that of the ‘High Priest of 
Alexandria and all Egypt.’ This functiona^, who, despite his 
title, was no priest but a Roman civil official, exercised a strict 
control over all the details of cult and temple organization. Each 
temple was required to send to the strategos of the nome an annual 
list of its priests and property, together with its accounts. The 
priests must even resign themselves to losing some of their special 
privileges. The exemption from poll-tax which they had enjoyed 
under the Ptolemies was continued, but in a restricted form, a 
fixed number of priests being assigned to each temple and all in 
excess of that figure being rendered liable to the tax. Priests were 
not even, in pnnciple, exempt from liability to liturgical offices 
and the corvee^ though particular cases of exemption are recorded. 
Yet effective as these measures were in curtailing the power of the 
priesthood, and though the interest of the Roman government in 
the religious organization of Egypt seems to have been primarily 
fiscal, it is by no means certain that the true drift of the new policy 
was perceived at the time. Not for nearly two centuries after the 
conquest do we hear of any disorders in which the priests were 
concerned. Au^ustm continued, like the Ptolemies, to protect 
the ancient religion of the country and to build or enlarge temples; 
and the strict control over the priests and their property, if it 
implied a limitation of their jxiwers, at least guaranteed their sub¬ 
sistence. They were Danaan gifts that Caesar gave to the Egyptian 
church, but it may well be that only the more far-seeing priests 
knew them for such*. 

The third of the three great tasks which have always confronted 
the rulers of Eg)pt is the most vital of all; for upon the mainten¬ 
ance of the dykes and canals depends the very possibility of 
organized life in the rainless Nile valley. Times of political dis¬ 
organization and economic decay have always been marked by a 
shrinkage of the cultivable area, necessitating, as soon as a more 
capable government was established, an attempt to reclaim the land 

' Some useful material on the priests of Tebtunis will be found in the 
recently published vol. X of P.S.I. 
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which had fallen waste. It is clear that the state of agriculture had 
deteriorated in the later Ptolemaic period, and Octavian found it 
advisable, like the early Ptolemies before and the Arab conquerors 
after him, to undertake a reform of the irriwtion system. lie em¬ 
ployed his troops in the task of cleaning and deepening the neglected 
canals, and so «^ective were his measures that, according to Strabo^, 
whereas before the Roman conquest a time of abundance occurred 
only with a rise of fourteen cubits in the level of the Nile, and a rise 
of eight meant famine, in the prefecture of Petronius a rise of only 
twelve produced a record harvest and there was no scarcity when 
the rise was but eight cubits. For the further maintenance of the 
dykes and canals the immemorial corvee^ by which the peasantry 
were compelled to give their labour, was maintained by the Romans, 
but with some changes, notably in the method of reckoning the 
quota of labour. 

It was not sufficient to improve the irrigation; the lands which 
had fallen waste under the later Ptolemies must be brought into cul¬ 
tivation again. In the measures taken to this end Augustus followed 
essentially the methods employed by his predecessors, bringing 
to their logical conclusion tendencies already marked before the 
conquest. I'he Ptolemaic king, like the Pharaoh before him, was 
in theory sole owner of all the land in Egypt, and the fertile 
arable land was in fact for the most part retained under his control 
and cultivated on leases of indennite duration by the ‘royal 
tenants’; but considerable areas, chiefly of the less productive 
land, were ‘released’ from the direct control of the king. The 
released land included various categories, but all alike belonged 
ultimately to the king; nor, despite a tendency towards an increas¬ 
ing security of tenure, docs it appear from our evidence that a true 
ownership ever developed under the Ptolemies. 

On the conquest the whole land of Egypt fell to Octavian, who 
transferred it to the Roman People. The main categories con¬ 
tinued, but considerable changes were made. The tenure of the 
katoikic land or military allotments of the Greek settlers naturally 
ceased to be military, and much of it was confiscated. The re¬ 
mainder was treated frankly as private property, subject to a tax in 
kind, and of the conflscated allotments portions were sold to private 
purchasers. This land continued, however, to form a separate cate¬ 
gory and was entered in a special register. 

Just as the Roman government transformed the military tenures 
into full propert)' (to the extent, that is, to which Roman law 
recognized private property in the provinces), so did it abandon 
the theory of the royal ownership of the so-called ‘private’ land. 

^ xvn. 788. 
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Indeed the formation of private property was actively forwarded, 
whether by selling barren or derelict land at a fixed price, with 
exemption from taxes for a given period and thereafter payment 
of the onc-artaba tax, or by offering confiscated land for sale by 
auction to the highest bidder. Conditions no doubt varied greatly, 
but it is clear that the agrarian history of the Roman period was 
characterized by a great extension of private property in land and 
bjr the growth of a class of peasant proprietors. The policy was 
dictated less by any regard for the interests of the populace than 
by the desire to see the financial responsibilities of the cultivators 
backed by guarantees; for land was the most concrete and most 
accessible form of property. 

The domain land still played an important role, comprising as 
it did the majority of the more fertile soil. As of old, It was leased 
to the ‘royal’ (now ‘public’) tenants on an indefinite lease; at 
irregular intervals fresh distributions were made, but a lease could 
be terminated at any time if an offer of higher rent was received. 
The rents varied according to the quality of the soil; and in times 
of depression, in order to attract tenants, special rates were offered. 
If voluntary tenants were lacking, compulsion, already employed 
exceptionally in a crisis by the Ptolemies, was resorted to; but 
this practice, which took various forms, and was eventually to 
become a burdensome abuse, hardly falls within the period covered 
by this chapter, though there arc occasional indications of it In the 
first century. 

Though a good deal of sacred land was confiscated, this cate¬ 
gory was not abolished. The Ptolemaic ‘gift land’ finds a Roman 
analogy in the domains (pusiat) which were created in great 
numbers during the early Principate, probably in part out of con¬ 
fiscated estates, and were granted to or purchased by members of 
the Imperial family, Imp>erial freedmen, and prominent private 
persons, Roman or Alexandrine^. These domains, which probably 
included a good proportion of fertile land, were leased partly to 
tenants of the same class as the royal tenants, partly to large-scale 
lessees. From the time of Claudius, and particularly in that of 
Nero, they fell in rapid succession into the possession of the 
emperor; and by the reign of Titus most, if not all, belonged to 
the Imperial palrimonium. Probably at that period a change was 
nude in their administration, and it may have been then that the 

^ A list of these oinriat (with new nuterial later than in the English 
edition) is given by M. RostovtzeflF, Gesellschaft und fFirtschaft tm rom. 
Kaiserreich, n, pp. 294-6. See also Italian edit. pp. 338 sqq. To this list 
add now: Claudius,?. Mich. Tebt. 121 Recto, l, xii (Tebtunis); Ger- 
manicus, P. Mich. Tebt. 123 Recto, xvii, 30 (Tebmnis). 
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office of procurator usiacus, to manage this class of land, was created. 
But the later history of the domains lies outside the scope of this 
chapter. Not so with regard to another class of public land, the 
so-called ‘revenue land,’ which can be traced back at least to the 
middle of the first century. Its nature is still in dispute, but it 
seems likely that it was land which had in some way passed, per¬ 
manently or for a time, out of private into Imp>erial possession. 


III. THE GREEK CITIES AND THE NATIONALITIES 

After the fall of Alexandria Octavian, in a Greek speech, 
promised the citizens an amnesty, and he further pleased them by 
paying a ceremonial visit to the tomb of Alexander; but he de¬ 
clined to inspect the mummies of the Ptolemaic kings, and seems 
indeed to have made no extraordinary effort to conciliate Alexan¬ 
drian loyalty. He confirmed all the privileges of the city, which 
he left, as he had found it, the capital of Egypt. 

It is a striking example of the fragmentary and haphazard 
character of our evidence for the history of Graeco-Roman Egypt 
that we know so little of the constitution and administrative 
system of this city, the greatest in the eastern Mediterranean, and 
in the Empire second only to Rome. Even the question whether 
Octavian found a senate there is still in dispute. It is a reasonable 
supposition that Alexander established one, but we have no clear 
evidence of its existence during the Ptolemaic period, and it is 
certain that there was none under the Empire until the reign of 
Septimius Severus. It is often asserted that Octavian abolished it; 
but the weight of evidence favours the view that if Alexandria ever 
had a senate it had ceased to exist before the Roman period. If the 
Caesar mentioned in a recently discovered papyrus fragment is to 
be identified with Octavian, it would appear that the Alexandrines, 
either immediately after the conquest or, more probably, at a later 
period in his reign, made an unsuccessful attempt to obtain a 
senate, as we know that they did after the accession of Claudius*. 

We hear nothing of any popular assembly, but some machinery 
there must have been for expressing the corporate will of the city 
and electing the magistrates. Of the four magistrates whom Strabo 
mentions, the only one whom we can regard as certainly muni¬ 
cipal was the exegeteSy who seems to have been originally the chief 

> Recent discussions of this subjea arc summarized and the above con¬ 
clusions defended in detail by H. I. Bell in Atgjptus, xii, 193Z, pp. 173—84. 
See further, P. Vicrcck, NorA tinmal die BO YAH vm Alexandreia, ib. 
pp.2io-i6i U. Wilckcn, Arch. Pap. x, 1932, p. 255 tq. 
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of the Alexandrian magistrates, and who was particularly con¬ 
cerned with the enrolment of the ephebi. The gymnasiarch, ^who 
at an earlier time may well have been a private or semi-private 
functionary, is more prominent than the exegetes in the texts of 
the Roman |>eriod, and it is possible that Au^stus reorg^ized 
municipal administration, giving the gymnasiarch the principal 
place. Associated with the gymnasiarch in his supervision of the 
gymnasium and the games connected with it was the kosmetes. 
Among others of whom we hear were the eutheniarch, responsible 
for the food-supply, the agoranomoSy in charge of the market and 
notarial business, and the hierothjtai. Whether all of these magi^ 
trates existed throughout the Roman period, what was their 
method of election, what the qualifications required, and whether 
their authority extended over the whole population or only over 
the full citizens—these arc questions w’hich may be answered with 
greater or less degrees of probability, but nocertamty can beattaincd 
at present. 

Under the Ptolemies Alexandria had its own law-courts, and 
two of these continued after the conquest, lasting at least till the 
26th year of Augustus, after which they are not heard of again 
and probably disappeared; but even before that date the extant 
papyri of the reign of Augustus do not show them exercising any 
functions which can be regarded as strictly judicial, their activities 
being confined to a peculiar kind of legal contract known as syn- 
choresis. Their place was taken later by the Archidicastes and his 
bureau, the kala/ogeiorty which was also concerned in the enrol¬ 
ment of ephebi and during the Roman period dcvclop>ed from a 
municipal institution into a Record Office for Egypt at large. 

It has already been implied that the actual citizens were not the 
only element in the population of Alexandria, and indeed they 
were certainly a minority there. Even among them there were 
grades. The full citizens were those enrolled in tribes and demes. 
The impKjrtant and constant clement was the deme rather than the 
tribe, and during the Ptolemaic and earlier Roman p>eriod it was 
customary, since the dcmc-names of Alexandria and Ptolema'is 
differed, to describe a citizen of either city by his deme only. The 
tribe-names were more fluid; thus we know that Claudius sanc¬ 
tioned a prop)osal to name a tribe in his honour. Sweeping changes 
•vtcre made in the nomenclature from the reign of Nero onwards; 
at the same time the relations of demes and tribes were altered, and 
it became the practice to describe citizens by both tribe and deme. 

Besides these deme-members there were citizens of inferior 
right, belonging to no deme. The letter of Claudius to the 
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Alexandrines shows, indeed, that the prerequisite for citizenship 
(special grants excepted) was not membership of a deme but ad¬ 
mission to the ephebate, a privilege granted only to the sons of 
former ephebes, whose qudifications were examined before ad¬ 
mission, and who were then enrolled in symmories. 

In the absence of a senate and possibly of an assembly citizen¬ 
ship carried only limited political rights, but it offered substantial 
advantages. It was the essential preliminary, for natives of Egypt, 
to the Roman citizenship; it gave the right to enter the lemons, as 
well as immunity from poll-tax and from the obligation to liturgies 
and similar burdens throughout the rest of Elgypt; and it natur¬ 
ally carried much social prestige. 

Alexandria had from the first contained a considerable Egyptian 
population, whose number probably grew with time. There were 
also many Greeks who were not citizens. The Macedonians 
formed a special class, outside the citizen body; and we hear of 
Phrygians and of Persians of the epigone', but it is doubtful 
whether any of these national groupings survived the reign of 
Augustus, with the one exception of the Jews. Settled in the city 
from an early period of its existence, at first in the ‘ Delta ’ quarter 
but spreading later to a second quarter also, the Jewish community 
enjoyed marked privileges. Not indeed citizens, they were to this 
extent actually superior to the Alexandrines, that they had a 
council of elders (gerousui). At the head of the community, per¬ 
haps the president of the gerousia, was an official called ethnarch 
or gcnarch, who enjoyed powers of jurisdiction. The Jews pos¬ 
sessed a special archive and their own courts; but we have no 
documentary evidence as to the law and procedure which obtained 
there.^ 

Diodorus states on the authority of the registration officials 
that in his day the free uihabitants of Alexandria numbered over 
300,000*. If we add to these the slaves and the floating population 
alw^ present in a. great commercial capital and seaport, we shall 
arrive at a figure of about half a million. Fierce, fickle, turbulent, 
pleasure-loving, flippant in speech and ready of wit, always apt to 
be stirred by some popular song or ribald jest into incalculable 
action, dirided by racial feuds, and subjert to sudden accesses of 
political violence or religious fanaticism, the people of Alexandria 
were a perpetual anxiety to their Roman rulers. But if they were 

* £• R- Goodenough’s attempt in The Jurisprudence of the Jewish Courts 
*0 reconstruct from Philo’s writings an outline of the law actually 
administered in the Jewish community seems to the present writer only 
partially successful. * xvii. 52, 6 (of the rime of Augustus). 
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unruly and licentious they were certainly industrious. Alexandria 
was now at the zenith of its fortunes; trade and industry prospered, 
the population increased, and the city, with its broad, well-lighted 
thoroughfares lined by colonnades and adorned with splendid 
public buildings, must have presented an impressive spectacle. 
Its intellectual life was centred in the Museum, now as under the 
Ptolemies a State institution, supported by a regular subvention 
and under the direction of an official of equestrian rank appointed 
by the emperor. Though it was probably an institute for research 
rather than for teaching, its professors were free to give instruction 
and no doubt often did so. It cannot be said at this period to have 
been responsible for any work of paramount importance, but it 
still boasted scholars of some standing; and its activity was paral¬ 
leled in the Jewish community by a group of writers whose leading 
representative was Philo. It was in truth by no mere accident that 
Alexandria became later the seat of that Christian catechetical 
school to which the names of Clement and Origen have given an 
unfading lustre. 

Besides Alexandria there were, before the founding of Anti- 
noo{X)lis, only two Greek cities in Egypt, Naucratis and Ptolcmals. 
We know even less of them than of Alexandria, but concerning 
PtolemaTs we may draw some inferences from what is known of 
it under the Ptolemies. It is certain that it then possessed both a 
senate and an assembly; and though we have no documentary 
mention of cither between the Roman conquest and a.d. 202, 
there is no sufficient reason to suppose that Augustus abolished 
them. As at Alexandria the citizens were enrolled in tribes and 
demes; but there was no reorganization of these under Nero. It 
is likely that they enjoyed in general the same privileges as 
Alexandrines, but this cannot be proved in detail. 

The position of the Greek cities was quite exceptional. The 
nomc-capitals {metropoleis), though called po/«j, were not to Greek 
conceptions cities in the proper sense, butmercly glorified villages. 
They possessed none or the marks of a polis, neither senate nor 
assembly, no organization by tribes and demes, and originally no 
civic magistrates; and they were as much under the authority of 
the nomc officials as any part of the nome. There was however, 
alike in them and in the villages, a non-Egyptian clement, the 
military settlements established by the Ptolemies. The settlers, 
Macedonians, Phrygians, etc., were organized in racial unions or 
politeumata^ both Greek and oriental; but all alike were more or 
less hellcnized, were regarded by the natives as Greeks, and in 
course of time came to be in some sort a unified group of ‘ Hellenes ’ 
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as opposed to the native ‘Egyptians.’ The prevailing view, that 
the effect of the Roman conquest was to reinforce the Greek 
element in Egypt and correspondingly to depress the status of the 
Egyptians, has recently been called in question^. Bickermann 
hol^ that from the reign of Augustus all inhabitants of Egypt 
except the citizens of the Greek cities were to the Romans ' Egyp¬ 
tiansand though he has to admit some difficulties, for which no 
solution has yet been discovered, his theory seems in the main to 
be well-founded. 

The Romans recognized and indeed emphasized a difference 
between Hellenic and Egyptian culture, but the actual distinction 
which they made for administrative purposes was one between the 
inhabitants of the metropoltU and those of the villages. Accustomed 
to self-governing municipalities in the provinces, they did intro¬ 
duce in Egypt certain elements which bore some resemblance to 
municipal institutions, though nothing that can prof>crly be called 
municipal government. They initiated in fact a process of develop¬ 
ment which was to lead, with the grant of the senates by Septimius 
Severus in a.d. 202, to at least a semi-municipalization, and later 
on to the transformation of Egypt from a country divided into 
nomes, each with a metropolis^ into one of poleis or civitateSy each 
with its territorium. On the assumption, doubtless justified to a 
considerable extent, that the inhabitants of the nome-capitals were 
likely to be more deeply imbued with Hellenic culture than mere 
villagers, the metropolites, though they paid poll-tax like other 
‘ Egyptians,’ were assessed, if of metropolitan descent on both sides, 
at a lower rate, which varied from metropolis to metropoliSy but was 
always substantially lower than the standard rate paid by villagers. 
Simultaneously tht politeumata seem to have been abolished, and a 
momentous change was made in the administration of the metro- 
poleis. The typical expression of Hellenic culture and the centre of 
Hellenic life was the gymnasium, and its existence, wherever Greeks 
settled in any considerable number, was as much a matter of course 
as the club and cricket-field wherever the modern Englishman is 
found. In Ptolemaic Egypt gymnasia are widely recorded, not only 
in the nome-capitals but in country villages. In the more important 
centres they acquired a status which gave them a semi-official air; 

‘ By E. Bickemunn, in Jrch. Pap. viii, 1927, p. 239} ix, 1928, pp. 4ft- 
43. His theory is attacked by E. Schonbauer in Z. d. Sav.-Stift. Rom. Abt. 

| 9 ^. PP- 345-403 V. Arangio-Ruiz, Persme t famiglia, pp. 23- 
43. Their argummts are very damaging to Bickermann’s view so <ar as 
the Ptojemaic period is concerned but do not seem to invalidate his main 
conclusions as to Roman policy. 
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but nowhere in the chora^ and perhaps not even in Alexandria, 
were they official institutions. It may have been Au^tm who 
made the Alexandrian gymnasiarch a regular municipal magis¬ 
trate; it was certainly he who gave official recognition to the 
gymnasiarchs of the nome-capitals, and with them, in imitation of 
Alexandrian institutions, to a group of magistrates who bore titles 
familiar in the Greek city-states, the exegetes^ the kosmeteiy the 
chief priest, the agoranomoSy the eutheniarch, and the hypomnemato- 
graphos. It is not certain that these magistrates formed a corpora¬ 
tion from the first, but they certainly did later; and in them on the 
one side and the privileged metropolites on the other we may 
recognize the nuclei of a senate and an assembly or demos. 

Not all metropolites were eligible for the magistracies. True to 
her principle of favouring everywhere an aristocratic form of 
government, Rome established a superior class within the metro- 
polite body, that known as ‘the gymnasium class.’ Only members 
of this were entitled to that education in the gymnasium which was 
as much the hall-mark of social superiority as a public school edu¬ 
cation has been in England, and only they were eligible for election 
to the magistracies. They formed a clos^ hereditary caste within 
the community, probably corresponding with the class of ephebes 
at Alexandria; and like the Alexandrines they were eligible for the 
ephebate, to which they were admitted after an examination of 
their credentials. Yet this privileged aristocracy was not exempt 
from the reduced poll-tax and was not necessarily of pure Greek 
blood. As if to mark more decisively the difference between the 
‘Egyptian’ villages and the hellenized metropoleiSy the village 
gymnasia disappeared with the introduction of the new order in 
the latter^ 

All the available evidence converges to show that these changes 
were made about a.d. 4-5 and were part of a carefully thought- 
out policy. But we cannot speak dogmatically of a clcM-cut 
distinction between Romans and citizens of the Greek cities on 
the one side and ‘Eg)’ptians’ on the other nor, among the latter, 
between metropolites and inhabitants of the villages. As has been 
already mentioned, there are some unsolved problems. Among 
these is the question of the kaioikot, or military settlers. Though 
the katoikic land continued to be classed as a separate categoty, 
?he katoikoi seem to occur as a special class only in the Arsinoite 
nome, where they were perhaps identical with a caste known as 

^ For the village gymnasia sec F. Zucker, Fv/ivovtapYov xw/ii/t, in 
Aegjptus, XI, 1930, pp. 485-96. The latest date yet recorded for such a 
gymnasium is a.d. 2 {B.G.U. 1201}. 
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'the 6475 Greek men in the Arsinoite nomc.’ Practically nothing 
is known as to this body or as to the Greeks of the Delta and the 
ThebaTd, who are mentioned in an inscription; nor is it quite 
beyond doubt that the katoikoi were, as generally stated, exempt 
from poll-tax^. 

Naturally, in a population so nicely graded, some machinery 
for determining status was indispensable. The means adopted was 
the so-called epicrisis^ in regard to which there were two somewhat 
different modes of procedure. The epicrisU of Roman citizens, 
whether veterans or youths, and of Alexandrines (possibly too the 
citizens of the other Greek cities, though this is doubtful), was 
conducted by the prefect, either personally or by deputy; that of 
the Graeco-Egyptians of various classes by local officials, varying 
in different nomes. The object was always the same, to determine 
status, though the ultimate motive was no doubt fiscal. It should 
be added that slaves were subject to epicrisis equally with their 
masters, whose condition, in this respect, they followed*. 

IV. LOCAL ADMINISTRATION: TAXATION 

In the sphere of local government the Roman conquest brought 
little immediate change. At the head of the nome administration 
was still the strate^os^ now quite divested of military power but 
otherwise uniting in his own person all the functions of govern¬ 
ment. The strategoij drawn most often from the wealthier Graeco- 
Egyptian class, though Roman or Alexandrian citizens are also 
found among them, were appointed by the prefect, normally for 
three years. The next to them in rank was not the nomarch, now 
a mainly hnancial official, but the royal scribe, who even in the 
Imperial period retained this immemorial title. His functions too 
were mainly finandal, but he had some share in the general ad¬ 
ministration and usually acted as strategos during a vacancy in that 
office. 

The nome was normally divided into toparchies, each with a 
toparch and a scribe; and below them in the administrative scale 
came the dllage scribe, who was charged with every kind of 
business affecting the financial administration. His counterpart 
in the metropolis was the scribe (or rather scribes, for there were 

* See below, p. 30210. The katoikoi may have replaced in the Aisino(t& 
Dome the gymnasium oass, which is not attested for Arsinoe. If so, they 
should, by analogy, have paid the reduced poll-tax. 'Dxey are contrast witn 
X.ao7pa^ou^i€i'o<;^^t that word probably means ‘paying the ftJl poll-tax.’ 

• For the eptertsii see, among many otners, J. Lesquier, Varmii romaine 

pp. 155-201; E. Bidccrmann, Jrch. Pap, xx, 1928, pp. 30-5. 
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generally two) of the city; and in each of the quarters or amphoda 
into which most metropoleis were divided was an amphodarch, to 
whom, in the third century, was added a scribe of the amphodon. 

All these were State officials, but there were others who inay 
be described as organs and representatives of ffie commimity. 
Such were, in the nomc-capital^ the semi-municipal maristrates 
mentioned in the preceding section; in the village, the elders and 
the guards of all kinds. There were of course many o^er officials 
of various grades, charged with such special functions ^ the 
inspection of crops, the labour on the dykes, the collection of 
tolls and taxes, and so forth; but exigencies of space exclude the 
mention of any but the bibtiopkylakes^ who were in charge of the 
Public Record Office of the nome, situated in the metropolis. This 
was an innovation of the Roman period, probably introduced about 
the middle of the first century. There was at first only one such 
institution in each nome, but eventually (in the Arsinoite nome 
not long after a.d. 72, somewhat later in other nomes) it was 
divided, and henceforth there was one office for official docviments, 
such as census and taxation rolls, land registers, and the like, and 
another for private contracts, particularly those concerning real 
property, each under the supervision of two bibliophylakes. 

Apart from these institutions and the mcipient municipalization 
of the nome-capitals referred to in the previous section, there was 
to all appearance little that was new in the Roman administrative 
system. The real and far-reaching change which Roman rule 
brought, and that very gradually and hardly at all in the period 
covered by this chapter, lay in the basis rather than in the details 
of the system. The Ptolemaic bureaucracy was in the main a 
professional one. In times of depression or political anarchy appli¬ 
cants for the administrative posts might be wanting, and then the 
sovereign State did not scruple to resort to compulsion; but such 
cases were quite exceptional. This salaried bureaucracy was at 
first continued by the Romans, perhaps for nearly a century after 
the conquest, but gradually recourse was had, at first sporadically 
and then more and more generally, to the litvu-gical systo, by 
which all persons possessing the necessary property qualification 
and not otherwise exempt were compell^ to under^e certmn 
offices. The principle was of course no Roman invention; but its 
substitution for the Ptolemaic bureaucracy was a change of fatefid 
importance. Beginning probably with the minor local offices, it 
spread farther and farther up the administrative hierarchy; and 
though there was always in theory a distinction between the 
liturgy and the once coveted municipal offices, between munera 
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and hoHores^ yet by the middle of the second century the principle 
of compulsion was already well established for the latter as well. 
In fact the only difference between liturgy and magistracy came 
at length to lie in the qualifications and social status of the persons 
conscribed. Along with the liturgical system went the principle 
of collective responsibility: the community, as in the case of the 
village officials, or the class, as with the municipal magistrates, 
was responsible alike for the proposal of the liturgists and for 
their proper performance of their duties. The system was disas¬ 
trous m its effects; and just as the heavy burden of taxation crushed 
the poorest members of the community, so was the middle class, 
higher and lower alike, impoverished by the liturgies and litur¬ 
gical magistracies. These developments fall, it is true, outside the 
scope of this chapter; but the edict of the prefect Tiberius Julius 
Alexander (a.d. 68 ) suggests that the pnnciple was even then 
creeping into practice, though perhaps not yet officially recognized^. 

It is possible that the first mtroduction of the liturgical system 
was connected with a change in the method of tax-collection. 
Under the Ptolemies the taxes had been farmed, in accordance 
with the usual Greek practice; but at least as early as the reign of 
Tiberius we find some of them collected by fraktoreSy acting 
directly under the State; and since these men were responsible 
with their property for the raising of the statutory amount, and 
at the beginning of the second century were certainly liturgists 
appointed by and in the community which formed the sphere of 
their work, it is at least a plausible suggestion that the reason for 
the change of machinery was precisely to secure that corporate 
responsibility which was the essence of the liturgical system as 
developed in Roman Egypt. The old method was retained for 
some taxes, and doubtless the employment of praktores was only 
gradually extended; roughly we may say that the indirect taxes in 
general were farmed, the direct ones collected by State officials. 

The total quota of taxes was fixed by the emperor himself, and 
the prefect had no power to vary the amount. The actual taxes 
were for the most part the same as in the Ptolemaic period; and 
they were both numerous and, to the modern investigator, con¬ 
fusing. The chief novelty was the poll-tax {laographia)\ for though 
it is now known that a similar tax existed even under the kings, ijt 
had a different name, and its incidence was probably not the same 
as in the Roman period. As already said, the ‘metrojxilites’ were 

* PMo’s words of Lampon {in Ftaccum, 130), rfya^fKavOri yao yvftva- 
atap^w, show that even at Alexandria, and as early as the reign ofTiberius, 
munidpal office was not always entirely voluntary. 
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assessed at a lower rate. Romans and the citizens of the Greek 
cities, a certain number of priests and possibly the katoikoi and 
other ‘Greeks’ were wholly exempt. The rest of the male popula¬ 
tion between the ages of fourteen and sixty^ paid the full poll-tax 
at rates which for some unexplained reason varied widely not only 
from nome to nome but even in different localities within a single 
nome. 

The money taxes fell into various classes. Some, like the lao- 
graphia^ were assessed on a capitation basis, others were in the 
nature of licences; and there were also taxes on sales, on sacrifices, on 
domestic animals, and a ‘crown tax,’ In theory a gift to a new ruler, 
which became later a regular impost and was as bimicnsome an 
abuse as the ‘ benevolences’ of Tudor and Stuart times in England. 
There was a developed system of tolls and customs, not only at 
Coptos, which formed the Egyptian end of the Red Sea route, or 
Schedia, where the traffic up and down the Nile paid toll, but at 
p>oints like the chief exits from the Faylim or Arsinoite nome. 

V’arious kinds of land-tax are found, corresponding to the 
various classes of land and payable partly in money, partly in 
kind. The chief corn-tax varied in amount between one and two 
artabas per aroura*. On vineyards, orchards and garden-land 
generally were levied money-taxes, differing amon^ themselves 
in amount and incidence. The corn-taxes were delivered to the 
silologoi at the local granaries, whence the corn was conveyed by 
donkeys or camels to the places of embarkation for transport to 
Alexandria, the transport being managed by the ‘public livestock- 
breeders,’ who were organized as a guild and in later times dis¬ 
charged their functions as a compulsory liturgy, though they were 
paid fees for the carriage^. 

To the great quantities of corn collected for the corn-tax must 
be added the grain paid as rent in kind on the royal, sacred, 
public, and domain land, some at least of which was probably 
added to the tax-corn to make up the quota sent annually to Rome, 

^ But see P. Prine Univ. 8, vu, i, where a man of 62 Is found paying 
lyntaximon, which was probably a form of the laographia (see against the view 
taken in P. Princ. Univ., pp. xxi-xxiii, Clinton W. Keyes, Jm. Joum. Phi/. 
ui, 1931, pp. 263-9, 288-9; W. L. Westermann, C/ass. iVttklj, xxv, 
14 Dec. 1931, pp. 69—70; P. Col.il, p. 39). There may however have been 
solhc special reason for this. 

* The aroura is rather more than half an acre. The artaba varies. A 
common measure under the Empire was about 30 litres. 

* In addidon to earlier treatments of the subjea of transport {f.g. M. San 
Nicol6, Ag. FtreinsweseH, i, pp. 111—24; F. Oertel, Uturgie, pp. 115—31), 
sec H. Frisk, Bankaktcn aus dem FaijUm, pp. 10-36; P. CoL u, pp. 103-14. 
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where, we are told, a third of the year’s supply came from Egypt. 
The conveyance from Alexandria to Rome was the task of the 
classis Alexandrina. The granaries at Alexandria, in which the com 
was stored after receipt, were situated in the quarter known as 
Ncapolis, and were placed under the charge of the procurator 
NeaspoUos et Mausolei^. 

These regular imposts were not the only burdens which the 
tax-payer had to bear. There were also requisitions of provisions 
and other necessaries for the periodic tours of inspection of the 
prefect, epistrategoi or other officials, or for the rarer visits of the 
Emperor himself or some member of the Imperial family. The 
neeas of the army, not only in provisions but in clothing and other 
supplies, were met by similar requisitions, whether by way of tax 
or, as in the case of the frumentum emptum, by forc^ sales, the 
amount required being determined by the prefect and the dis¬ 
tribution among villages and the single contributors carried out 
by the officials of the nome and of the village respectively. Not 
till the end of the second century do we find the annona militaris 
established as a regular tax. 

This complicated system of taxation necessitated an equally 
elaborate system of registers and taxing-lists to determine the 
amounts due from each lax-payer. The personal registers rested 
ultimately on the fourteen-year census, which in the Roman period 
replaced the annual returns of Ptolemaic times. The earliest re¬ 
corded instance of the census can be dated with practical certainty 
in the year a.d. 20, but it has been inferred (since the Ptolemaic 
institution of annual returns is known to have been in force as late 
as r8 B.c.) that the new system was introduced in 10-9 b.c.*. 

A return was required from every householder (usually from 
the owner), in which he specified all the occupants of the house; 
and hence the census was called ‘the house-to-house registration.’ 
The returns were addressed, generally in duplicate, to the ordinary 
local officials and to a sp>ecial commission of laographoi or to some 
of them; and since personal attendance was reqiured, the prefect 
issued an edict requiring all persons absent from home, unless 

‘ On the Alexandrian granaries and corn supply see U. Wilcken, Hermtt, 
txm, 1928, pp. 48-65. 

* A. C^derini, La ptu antica icheda dl censimmto romano prwtmente dalT 
Artinoiu,\a Rtnd. R, lit. Lamb. LXiv, I93i,pp. 551—8, holm that the census 
of A.D. 19-20 was the first of the fourteen-year series. His view rests in the 
main on a comparison of statements of age; but it is certain that these were 
often by no means exact, and it is hazardous to place so much relianoc on 
them as Calderini does in this rao* 
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specially exempted, to return for the enrolment. On the basis of the 
single returns were prepared elaborate registers showing, quarter 
by quarter, or street by street, and house by house, the whole piopu- 
lation, with age and status and careful note of all exemptions*. 

The period of fourteen years was no doubt adopted because it 
was at fourteen that boys became liable to poll-tax; but between 
one census and another the registers were kept up to date by 
returns of births, which were compulsory, and of aeath, which, 
since their effect was exemption from the liability to poll-tax, were 
left to the initiative of the tax-payers. Volimtary too were the 
applications for the epicrisis of those claiming to belong to one of 
the privileged classes; and these returns also were united in com¬ 
posite rolls and used in the preparation of spiecial registers. 

Parallel with this persons registration was the procedure in 
respect of property. Annual returns of livestock were required; 
indeed, in the case of sheep and goats we hear of two returns in 
the year*. The census itself, since it was based on the returns of 
householders, furnished a register of house property; and among 
the duties of the proper^ Record Office mentioned above was that 
of keeping a register or real property*, which recorded not only 
ownership but all such liens as arose from hypothecation, dower 
rights, and government claims against State debtors. The official 
notarial offices pieriodically sent to the archives copies and abstracts 
of the contracts drawn up by them, and it was forbidden to alienate 
or encumber property thus registered without the authorization 
of the hibliophylakes. At intervals, whenever the registers of the 
office were found to be in disorder, which happened not infre¬ 
quently, the prefect ordered general returns of property, on the 
basis of which new registers were prepared. 

Even more meticulous and elaborate was the procedure in 
registering land of all categories, as was natural in a country where 
year by year the inundation not only obliterated landmarks but 
altered the relative fertility and even, by erosion or the deposition 
of silt, the conformation of holdings. Defect or excess of water or 
an accumulation of sand might justify partial or even total remis¬ 
sion of taxes or rents due, and all such variations from the normal 
were reported to the responsible authorities, the statements being of 
coprse checked by an official inspection; and as in the Ptolemaic 

* A useful list of extant returns and census lists is given by A. Calderini, 
Le schedt di censimento ddt Egi/te romans ^omitato italiano per lo studio dci 
problemi della popolazione, 1932), pp. 4—8. 

* See P. Ro98.-Georg. n, p. 54 $q. 

* Slaves were also entered in the registers of the 0tff\io9i}K7i. 
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period, detailed registers were kept of all land, arranged both 
geographically, by areas, and personally, by holders. 


V. INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE: CURRENCY 

The Roman period was marked, as by a great extension of 
private property in land, so also by increased freedom of trade. 
The protective policy of the Ptolemies seems to have been aban¬ 
doned; for though duties were certainly levied at the points of 
entry into the country, they were probably imposed for the pur¬ 
pose of revenue rather than as a protective tariff. The system 
of State monopolies, so characteristic of Ptolemaic Egypt, was 
maintain ed under the Emp>erors but in modified and restricted 
forms. Indeed, since licences were regvilarly granted for the 
exercise of monopolized industries, we should perhaps speak less 
of monopolies in the strict sense than of State-controlled under¬ 
takings, many carried on by private enterprise under official 
supervision*. 

In the country districts industry was usually on a small scale 
and served local needs only, but at Alexandria and perhaps in 
the Delta capitalistic enterprise was doubtless common enough, 
though the paucity of evidence forbids any insight into its 
methods. Alexandria was a manufacturing as well as a commercial 
centre, and a large proportion of the export-goods of Egypt 
(p. 398 ry.) must have been produced there. The mines and quarries 
were placed at first under the charge of an official known as the 
archimttallarches^ who administered them through a procxirator; 
but the title is not found in later times, when the same authority 
was exercised by thcpraejectus montis Berenicidis. The quarries were 
exploited in part direedy by the State, in part through contractors 
or lessees; how far there was any private prof>crty in them or in the 
mines is doubtful. The actual work was performed by convicts, 
prisoners of war, and slaves, but also by free labourers. Egypt 
produced, besides emeralds, several kinds of stone, particularly 
porphyry and granite, which were valued abroad and which must 
therefore be reckoned among the exports. 

The exports of Egypt were indeed greater than the imports, 
according to Strabo, who remarks that ocular demonstration of 
the fiact might be got from a comparison between the lading of 
the ships entering and those leaving the port of Alexandria. 
Octavian’s conquest, though it might hurt the pride of the Alcx- 
* See F. Heichelhdm in Pauly-Wissowa, t.v. Monofclt. 
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andrines, certainly benefited their f>ockets, and the commerce of 
the city had never been so great as in the early Roman period. 
There was also an extensive transit trade, particularly in goods 
from Somaliland and Arabia and from the Indies. 

The Arabian expedition of Callus was in part due to com¬ 
mercial motives, in which respect it was not unsuccessful; and 
though the later plan for an expedition under Augustus’s grand¬ 
son Gaius was dropped it is possible that the Romans succeeded 
about this time in occupying Aden, which w'ould secure for the 
empire a valuable station and p>ort of call for the Indian trade (see 
Note 6, p. 882 sa.). During the reign of Augustus repeated em¬ 
bassies from India came to Rome, and under Claudius we hear of 
one from Ceylon. The discovery of the monsoons, perhaps about 
A.D. 40, gave a further impetus to the eastern trade, and great Heets 
sailed annually for India, to return laden with the merchandise 
of the East. This was brought to the ports of the Red Sea, Myos 
Hormos or Berenice, whence they were carried by the desert roads^ 
to Coptos, and so, after paying toll there, down the Nile to Alex¬ 
andria. Merchants from dl parts of Egypt shared in this trade 
and made the voyage to India; while in the multitudes which 
thronged the quays and streets of Alexandria Indians were no 
uncommon sight. In exchange for the imports, such commodities 
as slaves, wine, flax, corn, glass, and coral were sent to the E^t*; 
but the balance of trade would seem to have been against the 
empire (see p. 417 J^.), and there was much export of coin, a fact 
which attracted indignant comment from more than one writer, 
particularly as the Eastern imports were mainly articles of 
luxury. 

The banking monopoly which had existed imder the Ptolemies 
was relaxed, if not abolished, by the Romans. The royal (now 
cdled public) banks continued to function; but besides them we 
meet with numerous private banks. The machinery of banking 
was highly developed, and payments of all kinds were frequently 
made not in cash but by simple transfer of a credit from one 
banking account to another; we even meet with a form of order 


* For these routes sec J. Lesquier, L'armie romaine, pp. 417—58; G. W. 
Murray, The Roman Roads and Stations in the Eastern Desert of Egypt, in 
Jdtsm. Eg. Arch, xx, 1925, pp. 138-50. 

* Documentary evidence for the trade is furnished by the interesting 
CToup of ostraca, J. G. Tait, Greeh Ostraca, 1930, Ostr. Petr. 220-304; see 
M. Rostovtzeff, Gnosnon, vn, 1931, pp. 23-^, and H. Kortenbcutcl, Der dg. 
Sud~ und Osthandel, 1931, p. 63. On the eastern trade see also P. Jouguet, 
Bull. Inst. Jr. d’arch. or. xxxi, 1930, pp. 12-26. 
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which may in some degree be compared with the modem cheque. 
The public granaries stored not only the grain paid as land-tax or 
rent on the State lands but the stocks of private owners as well; 
and in a country where natural economy had never been wholly 
ousted by the use of money, it is not surprising that a banking 
procedure, with book-payments and ‘cheques,’ established itself 
in them also. 

The issue of the silver tetradrachm by the Alexandrian mint 
was stopped by Augustus, though a copper coinage continued to 
be minted; but in a.d. 19—20 Tiberius introduced a tetradrachm 
of debased silver, equated with the Roman denarius, which was 
thenceforth the main currency of Egypt throughout the Roman 
period, though its value gradually declined. The old Ptolemaic 
silver coinage continued, however, to circulate, and was indeed in 
great estimation; Roman coins, except the aitreus, seem to have 
played but a smaJl part in the monetary system. The Alexandrian 
mint was regularly used, with considerable skill, for purposes of 
propaganda, and a study of coin-types throws much Ught on the 
aims and currents of Roman policy in Egypt*. 

VI. HISTORICAL EVENTS 

If it be true that that country is happy which has no histo^, 
Egypt must be counted fortunate during the reigns of the earlier 
emperors; for it is hardly a mere accident of tradition that it 
figures so little in the works of historians between the settlement 
of the southern frontier by Petronius and the reign of Nero. Only 
in Alexandria, the storm-centre of the eastern Mediterranean, did 
events occur such as would attract the attention of contemporar}’ 
historians. The citizens could not forget that their city had once 
been the capital of the richest and most powerful of the Hellen¬ 
istic monardiies; and their failure to obtain a Senate was the more 
galling because Augustus confirmed the rights of the Jews, with 
their council of elders. For the Jews, who had twice betrayed the 
national cause and helped the Roman invader, were already hateful 
to the Alexandrines; and the latter saw with growing exasperation 
the favour and protection accorded by Rome to their rivals. Thus 
it came about ^at the militant nationalism of Alexandria found 
expression in hostility to the Jews, and the literature which* it 
evoked, though primarily inspired by oppewition to Rome, has in 
fact a strongly anti-Semitic tone. This literature (often called 
‘Pagan Acts of the Martyrs’) has been casually preserved in very 
^ See on this, J. V«^, jfUxandriniuhe Miinzen. 
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fragmentary papyri, mostly of the age of Caracalla; but it is clear 
that the texts contained in these derive from contemponuy ac¬ 
counts, and that the literary f^enre was of much earlier origin than 
the manuscripts themselves. Nevertheless we have no evidence, 
literary or documentary, of any collision between Greek and Jew 
during the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius. 

In A.D. 19 Germanicus, disregarding the rule which forbade 
men of senatorial rank to enter Egypt without the Emperor's 
permission, Mid a visit to the country. His action was repri¬ 
manded by Tiberius, and it was not made less exceptionable 
by his behaviour at Alexandria, where he appeared in Greek 
costume and took considerable pains to render himself agreeable 
to the citizens. The ostensible reason for his visit was a serious 
famine, which he relieved by opening the gnmaries and distri¬ 
buting com to the populace. It is not surprising, particularly 
since he excluded the Jews from a share in the distribution, that 
he received from the Alexandrines such exaggerated homage as 
made it necessary for him to deprecate their excessive attentions 
and remind them that divine honours were appropriate to the 
Emperor alone^. It does not appear however that any special 
friction between Jews and Greeks followed his visit, nor did 
Sejanus’s hostility to the Jews have any effect at Alexandria. Not 
till the reign of Gaius did serious disturbances occur. 

The prefect at this time was A. Avillius Flaccus, a trusted 
servant of Tiberius and a friend of Gaius’ co-regent Gemellus, 
and of Macro, the praetorian prefect. The leaders of the Alexan¬ 
drian opposition were Dionysius, Isidorus, and Lampon, members 
of the civic aristocracy but turbulent and unscrupulous intriguers, 
and the last two personal enemies of Flaccus. When first Gemellus 
and then Macro fell victims to the Emperor’s jealousy, Flaccus 
began to fear for his own position. He had the more reason to do 
so if the conjectural restoration of an unfortunately fragmentary 
papyrus, recently edited*, can be relied on; for it would appear from 
this that Isidorus had (or claimed to have) a hand in the fall of 
Macro. The position was the more serious since Gaius felt a 
^cial affection for Alexandria, which he designed to visit, and 
Haccus seems to have decided that a rapprochement with the 
nationalist party was necessary. In the existing state of feeling 
this meant hostility to the Jews; and not long afterwards events 

• On this visit see, e.g.^ C. Cichorius, RSmtsthe Studien, pp. 375-88, and, 
against him, U. Wilcken, Hermes, lxui, 1928, pp. 48-65. 

* H. I. Bell, ‘A New Fragment of the Arta Isidori,’ Arch. Pap. x, 1932, 
pp. Sfq<{’ 
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occurred which precipitated a clash between the two factions. 
Julius Agrippa, the friend and boon companion of the Emperor, 
had been made by him king of the former tctrarchies of Philip 
and Lysanias; and tearing himself away from the dissipations of 
Rome in the early summer of a.d. 38, he set out for his kingdom 
by way of Alexandria, where his last appearance had been in the 
r6lc of a bankrupt fleeing from his creditors. When the Jews, 
despite an attempt on his part to make an unobtrusive entry, gave 
him a royal reception, the irritated Alexandrines staged an elabo¬ 
rate parody of him and his suite, parading through the streets an 
idiot in royal robes. It was a gross insult to an intimate friend of 
Gaius, and alike to the demonstrators and to Flaccus, who had 
taken no action against them, and who had moreover suppressed 
a decree in honour of the Emperor which the Jews had asked him 
to forward, reflection brought considerable misgiving. When 
therefore the Alexandrines hit upon the idea of demanding that 
statues of Gaius should be placed in the Jewish synagogues con¬ 
formably to Imperial order, Flaccus welcomed the move, and on 
the inevitable refusal by the Jews branded them in an edict as 
* aliens and intruders.’ Taking the hint, the city mob fell upon the 
Jews with the cry to restrict them to the ‘Delta’ quarter. Statues 
of the Emperor and a quadriga, dragged from the gymnasium, 
were introduced into the synagogues, several of which were 
burned, the Jewish houses were pillaged, and many of the Jews 
themselves were butchered with every circumstance of horror. 
Flaccus, who chose to throw the blame for these events on the 
Jews, had many members of their council publicly scourged, and 
forbade the exercise of their religion, closing the synagogues. 

The Jews, however, were not without a defender. Agrippa 
procured a copy of their suppressed decree and sent it to Gams, 
doubtl^ with a formal complaint against the prefect, whose 
complaisance to the Alexandrines had siraally failed in its object, 
since Isidorus and Lampon now appeared at Rome as his accusers. 
Gaius needed no incentive to proceed against an official already 
suspect; a centurion from Rome arrested Flaccus as he was dining 
at uie house of one of Tiberius’s freedmen, and he was taken to 
Rome, condemned, banished to Andros, and later put to death 
there. 

The Jews, impoverished by the pillage of their homes, denied 
the nght of worship, and apprehensive of further outrages, sent 
an ernbassy to Rome, of which Philo, one of the envoys, has ^ven 
a 'wvid account. They failed to obtain satisfaction but suifered no 
evil consequences beyond a rather terrifying display of Gaius’ 
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grim humour^. The Emp>cror was indeed occupied with a scheme, 
the erection of a statue of himself in the temple at Jerusalem, 
which for the Jews overshadowed even the events at Alexandria 
and, if persisted in, would certainly have provoked a revolt of 
Judaea; but the daggers of Chaerea and his associates ended the 
career of the tyrant before his intention could be carried out. 

Meantime the Alexandrian Jews had been preparing for re¬ 
venge; and the accession of Claudius, also a close friend of 
Agrippa, who was instrumental in procuring his recognition as 
Emperor, was the signal for an attack on their Greek neighbours. 
A desperate struggle followed, so obstinate and prolonged that 
Claudius had to send the prefect instructions for its suppression. 
Both parties sent embassies to Rome, ostensibly to congratulate 
the new Emperor on his accession but largely to exculpate them¬ 
selves for their share in the disturbances. The Jews, dissatisfied 
with their privileged position, were agitating for the Alexandrian 
citizenship, and diere can be little doubt that their envoys were 
instructed ^so to ask for this. Claudius had already, on his acces¬ 
sion, issued two edicts, the one confirming all the privileges of 
the Alexandrian Jews, the other making similar provisions for the 
Jews throughout the empire. He now received the rival embassies 
and listened to their arguments; and a copy of the reply which he 
sent to the Alexandrines has fortunately been preserved on the 
back of a papyrus roll 2. He accepted some but declined others of 
the honours voted to him, confirmed the Alexandrian citizenship 
to all who had become ephebi down to his principate except such 
as had been wrongly entered on the lists, accepted a proposal 
to make the municipal magistracies triennial, and diplomatically 
shelved the request which the Alexandrines had advanced for a 
senate by referring it to the prefect. In the last section of his letter, 
tm-ning to the recent disturbances, he warned both parties that 
the aggressor in any subsequent outbreak would receive condign 
punishment, informed the Alexandrines that he had confirmed 
all the rights and customs of the Jews, and finally, in language of 
unexpected sharpness, bade the latter be content with what they 
had and not introduce into the city Jews from Syria or Egypt, 
lest he should be compelled to punish them for ‘fomenting a 
gqperal plague for the whole world.’ 

The settlement thus effected was not permanent if a law-suit 
brought by the Alexandrines against Agrippa, of which a record 

* Some Giessen fragments, of which, by the kindness of Prof. Kalbfleisch, 
the present writer has been allowed to see a transcript, may refer to pro- 
ceedmgs connected with this embassy. * P. Lond. 1912. 
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has been preserved in several papyrus fragments, is rightly referred 
to Agrippa II and to the year 53^. The exact grounds of the quarrel 
cannot be determined, but the real reason was no doubt the old 
racial animosity. The two Alexandrian leaders, Isidorus and Lam- 
pon, after a display (probably exaggerated in the propagandist 
tract) of astonishing insolence to Claudius, were both executed, 
and their memory was long cherished as that of martyrs to the 
cause of Alexandrian nationalism. 

Egypt again comes into the light of history in the following 
reign. The army of occupation was required in a.d. 63 to furnish 
detachments for the Parthian war, and about the same time Nero 
is credited with contemplating a war against Ethiopia. There is 
some evidence for a concentration of troops at Alexandria, and 
an expedition was certainly sent up the Nile to Meroe to explore 
the sources of the Nile and possibly to report on the political 
situation there*. Any such schemes were, however, stopped 
by the revolt of Judaea. That event had its repercussions in 
Alexandria, where a meeting of the citizens, called to discuss an 
embassy to Nero, ended in a battle royal between them and the 
Jews. The prefect, Tiberius Alexander, a renegade Jew, after 
vainly attempting to make his countrymen see the folly of their 
intransigence was compelled to employ against them not only the 
regular garrison but a newly arrived detachment from Cyrene; 
and Josephus declares that 50,000 of the Jews perished before 
order was restored. This severity was effective, and there was no 
further trouble till after the fall of Jerusalem, when some of the 
fanatical sicarii, fleeing to Alexandria, attempted without success to 
stir up a revolt there (sec below, p. 863). Among the schemes which 
flashed through the disordered brain of Nero in the days during 
which he saw the empire falling away from him was one for a 
flight to Alexandria, where he thought to establish a new empire 
in the E^t; but he lacked resolution for that as for other projects 
and perished ingloriously near his revolted capital. 

* The suit was heard by Claudius on 30 April and i May, but the year is 
lost. It is Airly dear that it must be cither 41 or 53. For 41 see C. H^ikins, 
Talt Uan. Studits, i, 1928, pp. 171-7, and W. Graf Uxkull-Gyllenband,’ 
itttTJoigtbfr. Preusi. Akad., Phil.-Hist K.I., xxvm. 1930, pp. 664-79; for 
53, in addition to earlier discussions, A. von Premerstein, Hermti. utvn 
* 93 ». PP *74-96. 

* On the alle^ plans of Nero, see further, below. Note 6, pp. 880 tqq. 
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VII. THE SPIRIT OF ROMAN RULE IN EGYPT 

It remains to ask what was the effect of the Roman conquest 
on Egypt. Scanty as our evidence is for the early period, there 
can be no doubt that it brought at first an increase in prosperity. 
An efficient defence of the frontier prevented raids from without, 
order and settled government were established internally, the repair 
and deepening of canals much increased the yield of agriculture, 
the new agrarian policy caused a great extension of private pro¬ 
perty, and trade and industry flourished. The resumption of a 
silver coinage by Tiberius is an indication of growing prosperity, 
and the activity of the Alexandrian mint was so marked in the 
early years of Claudius that it has been held to reflect the discovery 
of the monsoons, since it was probably due to a sudden expansion 
of the Indian trade. The municipalization of the nome-capitals no 
doubt stimulated communal activities and intensified Hellenic 
culture there, while the unprivileged Egyptians of the villages at 
least profited by the increased agricultural production. So far as 
we can judge from the combined evidence of excavation and 
papyrus records there was in the average household a reasonably 
high standard of comfort, though no doubt conditions differed 
widely, and archaeological material comes mainly from the FayOm. 
The houses, constructed of mud-brick, were well built, the interior 
walls plastered and generally painted with ornamental patterns; 
many contained ornamental niches, steps and door-posts of stone 
are occasionallyfound,and thewood-workwas usually good. Little 
furniture has been found, but it has perhaps perished or it was 
removed when the houses were deserted; but pottery, some of it of 
good design and workmanship, glass, wooden chests and coffers, 
bronzes, basket-work, terracotta lamps and figurines, jewellery, 
and hoards of coins, to say nothing of the sometimes high quality 
of the portraits so characteristic of the period, all attest some 
degree of refinement^. The use, even among peasants who paid the 
highest rate of poll-tax, of pure Greek names, not merely those 
familiar among the military settlers but such literary names as 
Hector, Pylades, Laertes or Meleager, shows a certain cultural 
assimilation of Egyptian to Hellenic elements; and in the larger 

•* A. E. R. Boak and E. E. Peterson’s Karanis (1931), the preliminary 
report on the excavations at Kom Aushlm, gives a go^ idea of conditions 
in a Graeco-Egyptian village or town of the period, now supplemented by 
Kanmit: Reports, l 9 M- 3 ‘,(* 933 )> too, B.G.U. vn, introduction, 

and P. Vieredc, Philadelpheia, chap, i, and (for Tebtunis) Jegyptm, X, 1929, 
p. 295. 
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villages there were many pe<mle who could write, and some at 
least who were familiar wiA Greek literature. 

Yet this well-being was very insecurely based. The substitution 
of a strong and efficient government for a weak and incompetent 
one is bound, particularly in a country dependent like Egypt on a 
proper control of the irrigation system, to produce at first greater 
prosperity. How long this will endure depends on the spirit of 
the government; and it was precisely in the spirit which inspired 
it that Roman rule in Egypt was at fault. To the Ptolemies the 
country was the personal estate of the ruler, its people were his 
servants, their individual interest was subordinated throughout to 
that of the State. This conception, when inherited to the full by the 
Romans, was bound to be more harmful; for whereas the com and 
money wrung from his subjects by a Ptolemy remained for the 
most part in the country itself, under the Romans much of both 
went to Rome as tribute, and no corresponding advantage accrued 
to the inhabitants. Egypt was, indeed, no more than a demesne 
added to the empire by Augustus and administered for the 
good of the Roman People. There is no reason to suppose that 
the relative amount of taxes was substantially increased^; but the 
very efficiency of the Romans made them more burdensome. The 
exemption or partial exemption from poll-tax of the privileged, 
who were in general the wedthier, classes threw the weight of this 
impost on to the peasantry; and with the introduction, very likely 
in our period and certainly soon afterwards, of the liturgical 
system the middle classes also began to be burdened beyond their 
strength. The principle of collective responsibility, in both spheres, 
made the evil doubly disastrous. On the other hand, if the Roman 
government was efficient—^how efficient may be seen by studying 
the evidence for the operations of the department of the Idiologos — 
in collecting the last penny of its dues, it was much less successful 
in controlling its own servants, the tax-collectors and other offi¬ 
cials. There is plenty of evidence, documentary and literary, to 
show that the gravest irregularities existed before the middle of 
the first century. The better governors strove to get rid of these; 
but a system which placed the fiscal interest before all else invited 
abuse. And signs are not wanting that economic difficulties 
were already making themselves felt. An edict of the prefe<;t 
Flaccus prohibiting the carrying of arms may indicate disturbances 

* M, Ro^ovtzeff (Journ, »f Ecm. and Business Hist, s, 1929, p. 346 sq.) 
ar^es that it was, but the revolt of the Thcbald, on which he chiefly relies, 
falls short of proving this. 
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or the threat of them; and when we read in a petition dating from 
about A.D. 55—60 of villages partially depopulated by the flight or 
death of tax-payers^ we cannot doubt that there was something 
gravely wrong with the whole system. For though local causes 
may have been operative here, this piece of evidence, though 
specially striking, does not stand alone. The population was 
burdened to its utmost capacity, and any failure of the harvest 
or slump in prices, though some remission of taxes might be con¬ 
ceded, was bound to cause a crisb. From every such crisb re¬ 
covery became progressively more difficult under a government 
whose one remedy for a failure in the policy of compulsion was to 
tighten up the system, and which met a default on the part of the 
tax-payer or liturgist by shifting his burden on to other shoulders. 
Thus the early Principate, efficient as was its administration and 
just as were its intentions, may fairly be held to have sown the 
seed whose harvest was to be the economic collapse of the third 
century and, in process of the years, the Byzantine servile State. 

* S.B. 7462 (=P. Graux 2). 


CHAPTER XI 

HEROD OF JUDAEA 


I. JUDAEA AFTER THE DEATH OF CAESAR 


T he victory of Octavian over Antony and Cleopatra placed 
the client-kingdoms in Asia Minor and Syria, no less than 
Egypt, within his grasp. But it was no part of his policy to make 
far-reaching changes in these regions, and as has been seen 
(pp. 113 Jyy.) he even maintained many of Antony’s arrangements. 
Among the kings who were confirmed in their power there was 
one who by his personality stood out among the rest, and of whom 
the ancient sources permit a connected account^. This was Herod, 
whose kingdom of Judaea was to have more significance for 
history than its political importance warranted. In this chapter the 
history of the Jews will be resumed from the death of Caesar® and 
carried on beyond the reign of Herod to the moment at which 
Judaea was transformed into a Roman province. 

Only a few weeks before his murder Caesar had reaffirmed his 
trust in the High Priest Hyreanus II and his Idumacan minister 
Antipater by allowing them to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem and 
by granting, presumably in connection with the heavy expenses 
the rebuilding would entail, a remission in the amount of tribute 
due*. In spite of this, scarcely had Cassius won possession of 
Syria (p. 18), before the Jewish government afforded him help, 
and to the general reasons for their attitude one in particular 
should perhaps be added—the influence of Antipater’s son, 
Herod. Young though he was*, he early had political experience; 


• Practically the sole source for this ch^tcr is the two parallel accounts of 
Josephus {Btll. Jud. t [10, 10], 2ii-n [8, 14], 166 and Ant. xiv [11, 2], 
271—xviii). On the relation between these two narratives see Note 7, 
p. 885 iq. For other sources see the Bibliography. A genealogical table of the 
House of Herod will be found at the end of the volutne. See also Map 3, 
feeing p. 21. 

* bee above, vol. ix, pp. 404 tqq. 

• Josephus, Ant. xiv [10, 6], 203-206 shows that Caesar did not free 
Judaa from ffie obligation to pay tribute, but made new regulations; in thlt 
passage the tribute in kind is ordered to be paid at Sidon, obviously either for 
dispatch to Italy or for disposal by the Roman governor. In xiv [10, 2], 195 
and [10, 6], 204 the only immunity granted is from requisitions by armies 
passing through. 

* He was born c. 73 b.c See W. Otto in P.IV., i.v. Herodes, col. 16. 
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he had to relinquish his governorship of Galilee (vol, ix, p. 404 r^.)> 
but Sextus Caesar, then legate of Syria, had compensated him with 
an important administrative post in Coele-Syria*. But he could 
not regain influence in Palestine, and so naturally seized on the 
chances that the changed position after Caesar’s murder offered 
him; once he had persuaded his father—and of course Hyreanus 
—to support the Republicans, he got Cassius to give him the task 
of collecting that portion of the 700 talents extraordinary tribute 
imposed on Palestine which was due from Galilee, and so set foot 
again in the land from which he had been driven three years 
before. Here his energy in collecting the tribute was so much 
appreciated by Cassius that he not only retained his post in 
Coele-Syria, but was also apparently entrusted with the general 
collection of funds for the war in the whole province; more still, 
as a mark of his restored position he was given the ‘ Wardenship of 
the Armouries’ in Judaea, that is, probably, the general supervision 
of all fortresses and stores of arms, the safety of which was essential 
to the Republicans*. 

The newly-won importance of Herod not only overshadowed 
his elder brother Phasael, the governor of Jerusalem, but dis¬ 
turbed the balance till now existing between Hyreanus II and 
Antipater, which rested upon the willing co-operation of the two 
which Caesar had intended®; henceforward Herod could use his 
authority as a Roman official and, better still, the firm belief of the 
Romans that he was indispensable for their rule in Palestine, to 
advance his family. Among the discontented parties that troubled 
J udaea there now arose yet another: those who favoured Hyreanus 
and did not wish to see his power decrease to the advantage of the 
Idumaean house. There ensued a constant crossing and some¬ 
times actual fusion between three different revolutionary currents: 
one of these movements, a straight refusal to pay the extraordinary 
tribute levied by Cassius, was only checked by the wholesale 
enslavement of Gophna, Emmaus and lesser cities*; a second 
combined anti-Roman feeling with support for Antigonus, the son 

^ Bell. yud. 1 [10, 8], 213 says dehnitely orpaTriy^ Xvpiat koI 

'S.afuipiaif, Ant. XV [9, 5], 180 only arpa-nno^t Koi\i;v Evpms. But later 
events show that Samaria fcdl within the competence of Herod, cf. Bell. yud. 
1^11,6], 229; Ant. XIV [11,4], 284. The duties of the post are obscure. 

* Josephus is not clear on the point: Bell. yud. 1 [i I, 4], 225 calls Herod 

Evpi'av U‘ir<i<ri7f cf. Ant. xiv [li, 4], 280. For the ^v\an^ 

tAv oirXteu in Juda» cf. Ant. xiv [11, 3J, 278. 

* B. Motzo, Studi Cagliaritani di Sterta t Filelogia, 1, 1927, p. t. 

* R. Laqueur, Der judische Historikrr Flavius yesephm, p. 216. 
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of the dispossessed Aristobulus (see vol. ix, pp. 403, 405); the 
third, headed by one Malchus, a friend and probably high official 
of Hyreanus, was aimed exclusively against Antipater and his 
house. Malchus succeeded in getting Andpater assassinated, and 
Hyreanus* complete failure to proceed against him gave some 
grounds for the suspicion that he had favoured the plot. But 
Herod, who must have been supported by his own armed bands, 
played a more aedve part: with Cassius’ approval he succeeded in 
his turn in getting rid of Malchus and destroying his party. 

Hyreanus’ only course, short of surrender to Herod, was to 
join with him, for Herod’s forces were his only protection against 
the steadily increasing partisans of Antigonus, who now, in 42, 
backed by the Syrian dynasts, Ptolemaeus of Chalcis and Marion of 
Tyre, were left free in the confusion that prevailed in Syria before 
Philippi to do what they would; indeed, Marion had already seized 
some parts of Galilee. Party struggles, which broke up any firm 
feeling of loyalty to Hyreanus, merely served to help Herod, and 
the results were soon visible. He routed Antigonus, and though 
he could not recover from Marion the lost Chilean lands, Hyr¬ 
eanus—^willingly or not—had to reward Herod with a crown and 
promise him the hand of one of his grand-daughters: this was 
Mariamme, the child of his daughter Alexandra and of Alexander, 
the son of Hyreanus’ brother Aristobulus; Herod dismissed, 
though he did not divorce, his first wife Doris, an Idumaean, who 
had borne him a son named Antipater. The pK}litical value of this 
alliance, which bound Herod to a descendant of two rival branches 
of the Hasmonaeans, is obvious; since Hyreanus had no sons it 
practically gave Herod a title to the succession, though it ran 
counter to the aspirations of the great majority of the Jews, who 
hated him as a foreigner and philo-Roman. 

The death of Cassius at Philippi did not entail the overthrow of 
his protdgd, though the Jews hoped for it and twice sent embassies 
to Antony to accuse Her^ and implicitly or explicitly Hyreanus as 
well (p. 33 jy.). But Hyreanus and his advisers cleverly parried the 
charge of supporting the Republicans by representing themselves 
as their victim, and by begging Antony to ftee the Jews whom 
Cassius had enslaved and restore the territory Marion of Tyre had 
occupied—two petitions that could not fail of success. Moreovep, 
these displays of Jewish discontent merely strengthened in 
Antony a belief which was strong in Roman circles, that Judaea 
could not be kept quiet under the rule of pure-blooded Jews, so 
that he was ready enough to uphold the authority of the house of 
Anripater and smooth its path in succeeding to Hyreanus. The 
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coming marriage of Herod with Mariamme proved the feasibility 
of the solution that was to prevail later—setting-up of a 
government that though nominally Jewish was in reality alien and 
only able to survive by loyalty to Rome. So Antony gave Herod 
fresh promotion by nominating h i m tetrarch, but—^whether as a 
punishment for having helped Cassius, or with the idea of creating 
a permanendy balanced power in Palestine—^he deprived him of 
the absolute pre-eminence that marriage with Mariamme offered by 
bestowing the title of tetrarch on Pha^el also. Many of the details 
of this change arc obscure, since we do not know what were the 
relations of die tetrarchs to the ethnarch and between themselves^. 
It is clear, however, that the appointment of Herod and Phasael 
as tetrarchs set the seal on the rise of the Antipatrid dynasty. 

But the Parthian invasion swept away both the decisions and 
the projects of Antony in Palestine. Scarcely had the Jews had 
time to evince their disgust at the new order by a riotous demon¬ 
stration, which was put down with bloodshed, before the Parthians 
were called in bv Antigonus in 40 b.c. (pp. 46 sqq.). Possibly, thanks 
to memories or the Persian Empire and the eitisting relations with 
the Babylonian Jews, the Parthians already enjoyed the sympathy 
of all who looked for support in freeing themselves from Rome; 
certainly their invasion, which not only gave Antigonus supreme 
power and the High Priesthood, but prevented Hyreanus ever re¬ 
covering it and drove Phasael to suidde*, seemed so providential 
that, among the various Messianic legends that sprang up after 
A.D. 70 one prophesied that it was the Parthians who would make 
straight the way for the Messiah by conquering Palestine a second 
time*. 

But Herod had no thought of joining Parthia, and Phasael’s 
death restored him the primacy he had recently lost. The Idu- 
maean fortress of Masada still remained to him: he reorganized 
its defences, and left there not only his relatives (and also his 
betrothed Mariamme and her mother Alexandra), but a nucleus 

» Bell. Jud. I J12, 4], 244 (cf. Jut. xiy [13, l], p6) simply says, 
Terpdp'j^a'i diroBeiici>v<riy rows dSeX^if^ •trdaav Stontely Tr/y 'JovSaiay 
evtrp^uy. 

* So Josq)hus, Bell. Jud. i [13, lo], 271; Jut. xiv [13, 10], 367; 
according to Julius Africanus of. byncclL 1,581 (Dindorf) Phas^ was killed 
itf battle) this possibly derives from Justus of Tiberias, though no certain 
valuation of its worth can be made. 

• Cf. especially Talmud bak., tract. Sanhedrin, fol. ()'ia-k and J. Dar- 
mesteter, Joum. Jdat. Soc. rx, vol. iv, 1894, p. 43; J. Klausner, Die 
nustianitchen yerstellungen des judischen Volkes im Zeitalter der Tannaiten, 
pp. 39-40; G. F. Moore, Judaism, n, pp. 3 S 4 -S- 
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of devoted followers and the treasures of his family. Having thus 
secured a base for the recovery of his power he at last succeeded in 
reaching Rome. Here his cause was too closely bound up with 
the restoration of Roman power in Syria for him not to be recog¬ 
nized at once as king—king and not ethnarch, either as a proof of 
goodwill or more probably because, since as an Idumaean he could 
never become High Priest, he must be given a title equal in 
prestige to the priestly one^. At his coronation Her^, by 
sacrificing to Juppiter Capitolinus, revealed for the first time how 
lightly his Jewish religious convictions lay upon him. Samaria, 
which he had already governed as an official or the legate of Syria, 
was also added to his kingdom*. 

He was named king, but his subjects refused to acknowledge 
the rule of one whom Rome had recognized as their sovereign and 
Herod had to set about the conquest of Judaea with mercenary 
bands. In 39, after a few early successes—^e occupation of Joppa, 
and the relief of Masada (which restored him control over most of 
Idumaea)—^Antigonus’ resistance prevented further advance, and 
Ventidius the legate of Syria, too busy elsewhere or bribed by 
Antigonus (p. 50, n. 2), failed, despite Antony’s orders, to support 
Herod in strength. Nor did the situation show any substantial 
change next year until at last Herod gained an interview with 
Antony before Samosata and persuaded him to detach two legions 
under Sosius to help him; as in Pompey’s day Judaea needed a 
regular Roman army to conquer it. With these two legions Herod 
was able, in the autumn of 38, to set about the systematic re- 
occupation of his kingdom. 

An army sent by Antigonus into Samaria to divert Herod from 
Judaea was routed, and by February 37 he was able to lay siege to 
Jerusalem. Resistance was desperate since the governing classes, 
usually favourable to Rome, faced with the danger of a non-Jewish 
king, devoted all their skill and determination to prolonging the 
defence; the protests of two famous Pharisees, ShcmajTi and 

* It is to be remembered that .'\ntigonus had assumed the title of High 
Priest for the Jews and of king for the Gentiles (p. 48). 

* Appian, Bell. Civ. v, 75, 319, mentioning Antony’s reorganizadon of 
the client-kingdoms (p. 52), refers to this assignation, Tonj li ‘wtf 

ob^ SoxifidaeteK evi i^pon ilfia reTayfievott .. .’ISov/iaiw Se xat 
^papiter The mendon of Samaria makes no difficuItiA; 

gnuited that theold terntoryof Judaea was already tribute-paying (p. 316 n. 3), 
It is understandable that Sanuna, again included in the kingdom, should pay 
tribute too. But the allusion to Idumaea, already pan of the old territory and 
so tribute-paying, is puzzling; cither Appian has blundered or the territory 
of Idumaea was rounded off with some addition for Herod’s benefit. 
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AbtaJyon, who saw that resistance was vain, went unheeded. But 
the siege was also prolonged by Herod himself, for he suddenly 
decided to marry Mariamme at Samaria; naturally it is hard to de¬ 
cide whether the celebration of the marriage in such circumstances 
was due to reasons of sentiment or of politics. So it took five months 
of siege before Jerusalem surrendered to Herod and the Roman 
legions, in July 37*. Though Antigonus’ partisans were massacred, 
and Antigonus himself was put to death by Antony, Herod 
managed to save the city from general sack and to get the legions 
back to Syria without any further disorders. He was now, in fact 
as well as name, king of the Jews. 

II. HEROD ON THE THRONE 

To the hard task of being the king of the Jews Herod brought 
notable personal gifts. Undaunted, subtle, energetic, time¬ 
serving and politic without servility, he was both a soldier and a 
diplomatist, shrewd in his judgment of the weight of Roman 
power as of the probable limits in Rome’s use of it. Yet, at his 
best, he fell short of greatness and, at his worst, he was little more 
than a creature of cruelty. Indeed, through all the acts of his reign 
it is hard to distinguish, as we have seen in the marriage with 
Mariamme, the part played by passion, often savage passion, and 
the part played by calculation. Passionate and calculating, he 
could sometimes make calculation serve his passions, at other 
times could ruin his calculations by passion. At bottom his de¬ 
sires were simple enough—power, glory, pomp and pleasure; they 
became complex because in satisf^ng them he had to reckon with 
two different worlds, Gentile and Jewish; he had to be a match for 
both and yet in neither of them did he ever feel at case. He was 
no true Jew, he was not bound in firm and intimate loyalty to the 
Law; indeed he longed incessantly to break through its encum¬ 
brances and associate freely with that other world, to be sought 
out and admired for assimilating the culture, above all the opulence 
and elegance, of the Gentile. Yet though we cannot deny him a 
certain intellectiul curiosity, this longing obviously arose from no 
deep understanding of the spiritual values of Graeco-Roman 
civilization; it was simply ambition, the restless ambition that 
strives to attain greatness by entering into a different tradition. 
With it all he retained not only the suspicion and cruelty of an 

^ For the date see Note 7, p. 886. The reckoning of Herod’s roanal 
years began with Nisan (e. April) 37; see G. F. Unger, Bay. S.B. 1896, 
p. 391; E. Schflrer, GwrA. d. jhd. Folkes, i, p. 415. For a different hypothesis 
(autumn 37) see E. Schwartz, Goti. Nach. 1907, p. 266. 

c.a.H.z ai 
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Oriental prince, but also a desire to uphold his own prestige among 
the Jews (whether of Palestine or of the Diaspora) by being looked 
on as their protector. So while he laboured to raise Judaea to the 
rank of one of the greatest client-kingdoms of Rome, by secu¬ 
larizing it as far as p>ossible and giving it a definitely Hellenistic 
structure, on another side his policy bore a strong Jewish imprint. 
It was Herod’s fate to be a great man deracine, who lavished his 
boundless energies on the contradictory tasks of hellenizing the 
Jewish State and of enhancing the political prestige of Judaism. 
His true forenmners were the sons of Tobiah, who like him were 
Judaized rather than Jewish^. Though he apparently succeeded 
better than they, because he had what they lacked in their struggles 
with Syria and Egypt, the solid support of Rome, his pK>iitical 
failure was not far different. He could not transform the Jews, 
still less turn his kingdom into a stable element in the Roman 
system of client-states. The Tobiads made the first, Herod the 
last, attempt to bring Judaea within the circle of Hellenistic (and 
ultimately Roman) civilization; soon after began the tragedy 
which led to the total overthrow of the Jewish State. 

Herod’s first care, once on the throne, was to crush the aristo¬ 
cracy. They had opposed him during and after his trial in 47*, and 
confirmed their enmity during the siege. His revenge was to kill 
forty-five of the most influential members of the Sanhedrin, so that 
its quota of 71 could now be filled up with more docile elements*; 
this massacre, accompanied by confiscation of property, dealt the 
aristocratic opposition a blow from which it never recovered 
during his reign, and further murders and confiscations were to 
follow. The question of the High Priesthood was more difficult, 
because it involved his relations with the surviving Hasmonaeans, 
and so with Antony and Cleopatra. Though he liked to be re¬ 
garded as of priestly family Herod could not be High Priest and 
never tried to be*. Simply for this reason he set about destroying 

* Stc voI. VIII, pp. 500 sq^. * Ik. p. 404. 

* For a different opinion on the rank of the forty-five vioims sec S. Funk 
in .ifmat. f. Gesch. tmd jyiss. d. Judmtums, LV, 1911, pp. 37-9. 

* Strabos assertion, xvi, 76S1 -TrapaBw ei<i 

t€(mavtnf» Toaovrov t&v irpo avrov k.t.X., is false. Nothing in 

Herod's ronduct authorizes the belief that he aspired to the High Priesthood 
or had himself officially recognized as of priestly family. But he may wdll 
rumour to circulate that he was of priestly family, a rumour 
whiiA Strabo picked up, and this is confirmed by Jusrin, Dial. e. Tryph. 52, 
Iir t£ yev€i vpeav ovra Xeyrre dp^tepea. Parallel with 
mis IS the story which he caus^ to be circulated among the Jews of the 
Diaspora by his Gentile courtier Nicolaus of Damascus that his family 
belonged to those Jews who had returned from the Babylonian exile. 
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that theocratic form of government which by now seemed to 
Jewish eyes the only lawful one. He needed a High Priest 
insignificant and yet belonging to the Zadokite family, reputed to 
be descendants of Aaron, who had held the office before the Has- 
monaeans; this would give an appearance of legitimacy to the 
change. Herod found his man in Ananel (Hananeel), a priest of 
the Babylonian Diaspora^. But from his Hasmonaean relatives 
opposition at once broke out. His mother-in-law, Alexandra, 
wanted the nomination for her sixteen-year-old son, Aristobulus, 
but apart from the unprecedented youthfulness of the candidate it 
involved grave dangers. For the Hasmonaeans, who had had at 
first to bow to his will, were now trying; to recover thdr lost 
position; Herod, who had sought their alliance, did not feel him¬ 
self strong enough to break with them, and had in fact recently 
obtained the return of Hyreanus from his Parthian prison just 
because his presence would imply acceptance of the new order. 
And there was another serious reason. Alexandra had contrived to 
interest Cleopatra in Aristobulus. But Cleopatra did not disguise 
her wish to extend the boundaries of Egypt to what they had been 
in Philadelphus’ time (p. 67), and almost at the very moment of the 
discussions over the Priesthood, in 36, she had persuaded Antony 
to take the territory of Jericho from Herod for her®, and wanted 
more. Herod had been compelled to rent the territory that had 
once been his and also to guarantee the rent of the lands that 
Cleopatra had taken from Malchus of Nabataea (p. 70). 

In these circumstances to oppose a scheme supported by 
Cleopatra would have been dangerous indeed, and so Aristobulus 
was given Ananel’s place (r. 35 b.c.). But after a year the pKJsi- 
tion became intolerable for Herod: during that year Alexandra 
showed she would not forgo her intrigues with Cleopatra—who 
saw an opportimity for fresh gains in Judaea—and with her help 
concocted a scheme for the ‘flight’ of Aristobulus; this, with a 
short stay in exile, was obviously intended to smooth the way for 
his return as a candidate for the throne in Israel. But it failed and 
Herod, ruthless, had the young Aristobulus drowned. Sum¬ 
moned by Antony to Laodicea to clear himself he emerged un¬ 
harmed, for he had arranged the murder skilfully and had chosen 
a moment when Antony badly needed an undisturbed Judaea be- 

1 Josephus. Ant. xv [3, l], 40. 

* It is unlikely that Gaza too was uken from Herod by Antony (Otto, 
of. at. col. 45), for it could not have been Herod’s till after 30. The phrase 
apxoiv 'IBoufimav nal in Ant. xv [7, 9], 254 though referring 

to 37 B.C refleas the portion after 30. 
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hind him. Thus the problem of the High Priesthood was solved; 
it was to be neither hereditary nor for life, and Herod could 
henceforward freely bestow or take away the highest priestly 
dignity; usually he reserved it for the members of those aristo¬ 
cratic families who supported him, the most favoured being the 
house of BoCthus^, with which Herod later entered into a marriage 
alliance. To mark his mastery he now took into his keeping the 
garments which the High Priest wore at solemn functions and 
which were reputed to have magical powers*, and only lent them 
out on these occasions, a practice which was to give rise to serious 
disturbances when the Romans took Herod’s place (p. 850). 

With the murder of Aristobulus the alliance ivith the Has- 
monaeans was broken; the struggle between the two parties was 
to rage, sometimes openly sometimes underground, during his 
whole reign, involving in it all the opposition of the old Jewish 
tradition to the usurper, an opposition which in the end wrecked 
any hope of a lasting dynasty or Herod’s family. At the beginning 
of 30 the aged Hjrcanus fell a victim, suspect, according to the 
official version*, of conspiring with the king of Nabataea. In 29* 
Herod killed Mariamrae, who had borne him five sons; it was the 
issue of a mysterious tragedy, in which the king’s violent jealousy 
wras turned to profit by his mother and his sister Salome against the 
hated Hasmonaean. In 28, Alexandra, who had tried to persuade 
Herod’s officers, during an illness of his, to surrender to her the 
fortress of Jerusalem, wras killed with a band of her followers. 
And this was only the beginning of the struggle. 

Yet though it ultimately destroyed Herod’s kingdom, at first 
this struggle did not openly weaken it, because the populace re¬ 
mained for long apathetic. The only attempt at a popular rising 
occurred when, during Herod’s interview at Laodicea, the rumour 
spread that Antony had condemned him to death, and this attempt 
was quickly put down. His defensive precautions doubtless 
helped to give him a firm hold on the people; his mercenaries and 
his fortresses were posted all over the country, and two works 
certainly go back to the first years of his reign, the rebuilding of 


The house of Bofithus possibly gave its name to a not very clcarlv 
dchi^ tejKlency in Sadduceeism, the so-called Bo€thosaeans; these may 
originally have been the supporters of the Idumacan dynasty fbut cf. voLax 
p. 4«5. n. a). / /s 

a t' Zeit Jen, u B, I, p. 3 to. 

^ In Hcr(^ t owm memoirs, Josephus, Ant. xv [6, 3], 174. 

row incorrea verwon of Mariamme’s execution, placing it too early 
(Be//. Jud. 1 [22, 4]. 441 jff.), see Otto. ofi. at. col. 8. ^ 
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the fortress HjTCania^ and the reconstruction of the citadel of the 
Temple (the so-called Baris), to which he gave the name Antonia. 
Yet perhaps the profound need for peace in Judaea, rent as it had 
been for nearly ten years by civil war—the same need that was 
being felt throughout the whole Roman Empire—contributed 
even more effectually to the rapid restoration of order in the 
country. Thanks to this Herod could face with calm the com¬ 
plexities of the final phase of the Civil Wars, and Cleopatra’s 
interference in his relations with Antony actually profited him, for 
otherwise he must have helped Antony against Octavian and been 
involved in common ruin. Indeed in 32 he was on the point of 
joining Antony, when at Cleopatra’s instance he was dispatched 
against Malchus, who was proving slack in his payment of rent 
(p. 95). The struggle was kept up during part of 31 without 
decisive result, for Athenion, the Egyptian commander in Coele- 
Syria, set himself to hinder any victory which might disturb the 
balance between the two combatants. In the end Herod had the 
better of it and seized the occasion, while Egypt’s attention was 
elsewhere, to impose a kind of protectorate on the Arabs^. So the 
battle of Actium found him far from Antony’s side, and it was 
easy for him to change with fortune and assist the legate of Syria 
in intercepting the gladiators, whom Antony had engaged to 
celebrate his exj>ected victory, on their way from Cyzicus to 
E^pt (p. 107). This done, he could meet Octavian in the spring 
of 30 (p. 115;, and Octavian, like Antony before him, had no 
reason for not confirming him. Indeed, either in reaction to 
Cleopatra’s policy or because he thought it useful, for the defence 
of the bounoaries of the Empire, to strengthen the realm of Herod 
above all with non-Jewish elements, after the death of Cleopatra 
he restored him Jericho and presented him with practically all the 
territory that had been taken from Judaea by Pompey and had not 
yet been given back*. 

^ Otto, op. cit. col. 41. 

> Btll. Jud. I [19, 6j, 385, and Jut. xv [5, 5], 159, state that Herod was 
nominated by the Arabs irpoaranfi tow edoov<i, but the precise moaning is 
obscure. 

* The list, in Josephus, Btti. Jud. i [20, 3], 396 and jfnt. xv [7, 3], 217, 
aties given ba^ (Gadara, Hippos, Samaria, Gaza, Anthedon, Joppa, 
Stmtonis Tunis) is partly incorrect and partly incomplete. Joppa had already 
been restored by Caesar {dnt. xiv [10, 6], 202), Samaria by Antony (p. 320), 
while Azotus (Ashdod) and Jamnia, which were probably restored at this 
time (Scharcr, op. cit. u. pp. 103, 126), are not even mentioned. 
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III. 'IHE . 4 TTEMPTED TRANSFORMATION 

As the years went on Augustus’ favour for Herod showed no 
diminution. In 23 b.c. he transferred the districts of Trachonitis, 
Batanaea and Auranitis from the tctrarchy of Zenodorus to 
Judaea, and on Zenodorus’ death, in 20 b.c., he added the rest of 
the tetrarchy, comprising the districts of Ulatha and Panias to 
the north-cast of Galilee (see above, pp. irj and 281). The 
appointment of Herod’s brother, Pheroras, as tctrarch of Pcraea 
in this year implied no lessening of Herod’s prestige, for Pheroras 
was throughout subordinate, both de jure and defacto \ as we shall 
see, it must be viewed in connection with the domestic circum¬ 
stances of Herod, and in any event was by his express nomination. 
The reasons for Augustus’ favour need not be sought so much in 
any political contingencies, which might suggest alterations in 
the client-kingdoms, as in the sympathy with which he followed 
Herod’s effort to bring Judaea out of its isolation and turn it into 
a client-kingdom on which Rome could count as much or even 
more than the others. Herod’s aim was to reduce the Jewish State 
to the normal type, to hcllenize it and by so doi^ strengthen it 
for the defence of the frontiers of the Empire. The progress of 
this hellenization can be seen in every aspect of the State’s life, and 
all traces of the theocracy were systematically swept away. 

Herod’s coinage no longer bore legends in Hebrew; it is en¬ 
tirely Greek. His court assumed a Hellenistic character through 
all its grades, from the Chancellor or Finance Minister Ptole- 
maeus‘ down to the numerous minor officials, and the customary 
Hellenistic court-titles, kinsmen^ comrades^ friends^ were all intro¬ 
duced*. On the model of the Hellenistic kingdoms, too, was the 
new private Council of the king, the Synedrion^ which took over all 
the political and judicial functions of the old Sanhedrin, over which 
the High Priest had presided, and whose competence was now 
striedy limited to jurisdiction on religious questions*. The royal 
favourites received grants of lands as fiefs according to the usual 
Hellenistic practiced Many of the highest posts were held by non- 
Jews of Greek training. Literary men were specially favoured, 

‘ The termiTOlo^ employed in Ant. xvi [7, 2], 191 is ambiguous. 

* Otto, Of. at. col. 82 Sff.i cf. vol. vii, p. 165. 

* G. Corradi, II awltpioo del tnrani elleniitici, in Studi EllenisKd, 
pp. 231-55. For the commonly accqitcd view {e.g. Otto, of. cit. col. 114) 
that Hyreanus was only condemned to death after Herod had consulted the 
old Sanhedrin, Josephus, Ant. xv [6, 2], 173 offers no support. The old 
Sanhedrin cannot have been merely consulted; it was itself a judicial tribunal. 

* Otto, of. at. col. 59} see above, vol. vu, p. 171. 
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for they would introduce foreign modes of thought; the most 
famous was Nicolaus of Damascus, the adviser and historian of 
the king, but we hear of a rhetorician, Irenaeus, and Andromachus 
and Gemellus, to whom was entrusted the education of the king’s 
sons, must have been rhetoricians too. So the king’s sons received 
a Greek training, and furthermore, two of them, Alexander and 
Aristobulus, sons of the Hasmonaean Mariammc, were sent to 
Rome in 23 b.c. to complete their education, though they ap¬ 
parently roused great scandal by living in the house of a Gentile, 
Asinius Pollio^. Fifteen years later three sons, of different wives, 
Archelaus, Antipas and Philip, were also sent to Rome, but 
scandal was avoided this time since they probably lived in a 
Jewish household®. Herod himself displayed a fondness for 
Greek culture: he would discuss rhetorical or philosophic points 
with Nicolaus^, declaring that he felt himself nearer to Greeks 
than to Jews^, and he chose Greek as the language for his Memoirs. 
At Jerusalem, and in other cities, there arose theatres, amphi¬ 
theatres and hippodromes, designed for spectacles unknown to 
and loathed by the Jews, and Greeks were always sure of a wel¬ 
come at the Court, where some, like the Spartan notable Eurycles 
(p. 114), were for long guests of honour. 

So too the structure of Herod’s army was Hellenistic and com¬ 
posed of mercenaries; the Palestinian Jews were totally shut out, 
as disloyal, though there were plenty of Jews from the Diaspora, 
especially the Babylonian, and this must be connected with the 
popularity that Herod enjoyed in the Diaspora (p. 321 jy.). But the 
majority of the soldiers were Idumaeans, Celts, Thracians, Ger¬ 
mans and citizens of various Greek cities, grouped in special 
units, and it is typical that Augustus should have given Cleopatra’s 
Celtic bodyguard to Herod (p. 115). Possibly, too, there were 
Roman instructors, but we cannot trace their influence®. What 
with civil and military posts a swarm of foreigners must have in¬ 
vaded Judaea, as is shown by the agitation that broke out on 
Herod’s death against ‘the Greeks*.’ 

For the defence of the frontiers there were military colonies: we 
hear of one at Esbon (Heshbon) in Peraea, another at Gaba in 


‘ Ant. XV [10, i], 343. 

• * Ant. xvn [i, 3], 20, with Nicse’s conjecture ’louSa/^ 

• Nicol. Daniasc. frag. 135 (Jacoby). The shallowness of Herod’s interests 

betrays itself in this very passage. < Ant. xix [7, 3], 329. 

• Otto, op. at, col. 57 * cf. H. Willrich, Das Haus dts HeroJet 
Twitchen ’Jerusalem und Rem, p. 181. 

• Nicol. Damasc. frag. 136, 8 (Jacoby), 
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Galilee and two others, unnamed but important, in Batanaca and 
Trachonitis. The system of colonies was completed by a chain of 
fortresses, some in the interior of the country (p. 324), some on the 
borders. Masada was rebuilt^, as were Machaerus and Alexan- 
dreum (this last near Jericho); Herodium was founded near 
Jerusalem and another stronghold of the same name on the Naba¬ 
taean frontier. Jericho received a new citadel-wall, called (after 
Herod’s mother) Cyprus, Jerusalem a whole scries of fortifica¬ 
tions in addition to the Tower of Antonia, while many of the 
palaces that Herod built all over Palestine had the character of 
fortresses. The transformation of the country was completed by 
the foundation of Hellenistic cities. Samaria was rebuilt in 27 
with the name Sebaste; Stratonis Tunis was renamed Caesarea 
and changed, by works that occupied twelve years from their in¬ 
ception in 22, into a great seaport, which could deal far better than 
the small port of Joppa with the trade of Palestine. The rapid 
growth of this city, with its harbour larger than the Piraeus—^in 
A.D. 6 it became the seat of the imperial procurators—shows how 
well Herod chose the site. Anthedon was rebuilt with the name 
Agnppeum or Agrippias, and two other cities were founded in 
Judaea proper, Antipatris and Phasaelis. The inhabitants of these 
new foundations were drawn, for the most part, from non-Jews. 
This is certain for Caesarea* and for Sebaste; they were to some 
extent military colonics, and furnished to the royal army a corps of 
troops called after the cities from which they came*. Yet however 
favourable Herod might be to Hellenistic cities, he must have 
limited their autonomy considerably, for Gaza was placed under 
the governor of Idumaea and other cities were probably treated in 
a like way^. 


* A. Schulten, Masada, in Zslts, Deutsch. Palast.-^'ereins, LVi, 1933. 

» The writer agrees with Willrich, «/>. at. p. 176. in holding that the Jews 
never had the nghtofdrizensliipat Caesarea; such, at any rate, was the view of 
Nero’s government (p. 854). 

» A oraparison of B,U. Jud. u [3, 4], 52 with m [4, 2]. 66 and jint. xsx 
L 9 . 2 J. 304-5 ‘eaves no doubt that KtuaaptU and lefiaarqvoi made up 
one corps only; under the Roman procurators, who retained these troops, 
they were prrisoned toge^cr at Caesarea and called officially Sebasteni 
(the cpigraphic documentation in SchQrcr, op. cit. i, p. 460). 

* There arc other indicarions that Herod made considerable reforms ia 
the administrative divisions of Judaea. Thus the Elder Pliny, who almost 
certainly reflects here the state of afl^rs under Augustus (NH v 70) 
numbers Hert^ium (cf. Josephus, Bill. Jud. iii [3, 5]. 54,5) among the ten 
toparchies of Judaea in the strict sense; this implies that Herod must have 
rtei^ized the system of toparchies in Judaea, which certainly existed before 
(achflrer, op. at. ii, p, 234). 
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At the same time Herod spent huge sums outside his kingdom, 
to gain fame in the great centres of Greece and the Greek East and 
probably also to prove in a striking way that the Jews had broken 
with their traditional isolation and meant to take part in the life of 
the outer world: Sparta, Athens^, Rhodes (where Herod rebuilt 
a temple of Apollo Pythius), Chios, Pergamum, Laodicea, 
Tripolis, Byblus, Berytus*, Tyre, Sidon, Ptolemais, Ascalon, Da¬ 
mascus and Antioch (where the king repaved the main street and 
provided it with a colonnade), all experienced his royal munihcence. 
He consented to be agonothetes at Olympia, where he established a 
fund for the upkeep of the games, and he made personal ap|>eals 
to Agrippa on beh^f of Chios and Ilium. 

In all this activity his fidelity to Rome was implicit: it became 
open and expressed where his works were in the nature of homage 
to the imperial house, as at Caesarea and Sebaste, in the portus 
Auptsti at Caesarea, or in the contribution he made towards the 
building of Nicopolis, which Augustus had founded in com¬ 
memoration of Acdum (p. 113). But there were more important 
aspects still of his loyalty, and they found a Hellenistic manifesta¬ 
tion. About 17 B.c. Herod had made his subjects take an oath of 
allegiance to himself: some ten years later the name of the Em¬ 
peror was given the first place in this oath®. Next, the imperial 
cult was established in all the non-Jewish lands of the kingdom, 
visible at its most splendid in the magnificent temple of Augustus 
at Sebaste*, while for Jewish use Herod revived the practice — 
customary during the Persian and Seleucid overlordship—of 
daily sacrifice in the Temple for the sovereign; in this case it 
was for the Roman emperor®. In Jerusalem, too, quadriennial 
games in honour of Augustus were instituted. More than this, 
Herod entitled himself officially ‘Friend of the Emperor’ and 
‘ Friend of the Romans*,’ and was always ready to go where he could 

‘ See LG. HI, 550 (= O.G.l.S. 414) and 551. Otto, op. at. col. 74, 
has shown that the second refers to this Herod. 

• See C.R. Ac. Inscr. 1927, p. 242. 

• The present writer agrees with SchQrer, op. at. r, p. 399, that the oath 
menrioned in Ant. xv [10, 4], 368 is not a doublet of that in Ant. xvu 
[2, 4], 42j for a different view sec Otto, op. cit. colL 61-2. 

• Haroard Excavations at Samaria, i, pp. 170 sqq. 

^ The sacrifice took place twice a day. Philo’s assertion {Legatio, 157) 
that it was on the order of Augustus reflects his interest in proving that 
.Augustus recognised the Jewish worship, and is probably due simply to 
the fea that Augustus paid for it. Had Augustus ordered it, obviously he 
would not have folt bound to pay for it. 

• ^iXoxaiaap, LG. lU, 551; ^iKapdsfiaM'i, LG. Ill, 550 (=» O.G./. 5 . I, 
4 H)- 
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be useful: thus in 25 b.c. he sent 500 of his soldiers to take part 
in the Arabian expedition of Aclius Gallus (p. 250), and in 14 the 
little fleet, which he had had built, sailed into the Black Sea to help 
Agrippa who was threatening war on the Bosporan kingdom 
(p. 268). On his side Augustus displayed his sympathy for the 
new Jewish policy by taUng on himself the expenses of the 
sacrifices in his honour in the Temple and by making other gifts 
to it, while his pleasure at the foundation of Caesarea took the 
form of a donation of over 500 talents from himself and from his 
family, at the inauguration in 10 b.c. His feelings were shared by 
his great helper Agrippa, who in 15 b.c. gave, in the name of the 
Roman government, an impressive demonstration of friendship 
by visiting Jerusalem, where he offered a hecatomb in the Temple 
and made a donation to the piopulace. In his turn Herod paid a 
state visit to Augustus in Rome about 18-17 b.c. 

Such a policy must have been extremely expensive to finance, 
the more so that we have no good grounds for believing that 
Herod’s kingdom had not to pay tribute to Rome. The obligation 
is proved for the territories added to Judaea in the time of Antony 
(p. 320 n. 2); it is hard to believe that, had conditions changed 
during the remainder of Herod’s rule, the sources would not have 
mentioned it. Yet, apart from those families who suffered con¬ 
fiscation, we cannot say definitelj^ that the expenses of the kingdom 
pressed very hardly on his subjects. We may pass over the fact 
that Herod twice (in 20 and 14 b.c.) remitted part of the taxes and 
that in 25, during a severe famine, he undertook the provisioning 
of the country, for these statements are capable of contrary inter¬ 
pretations. But the total of the yearly taxes paid to Herod, about 
icxxj Jewish talents*, seems to have been two hundred talents 
lower than that which Agrippa I imposed on his smaller and 
poorer kingdom. On the other hand the public works undertaken 
all over the kingdom must have given employment to many, and 
this by itself, apart from the watchful police-system of Herod, 
explains why we hear nothing, as we do before and after his reign, 
of bands of brigands in conflict with the land-owners; this benefit 
would alone have been enough to justifj^ an increase in taxation. 
Indeed the only economic imrest in this period was in a Greek 
city, Gadara (c. 20 b.c.), and its complaints were brusquely re¬ 
jected by Augustus. Nor is it fair to suppose that Herod helped 
himself by manipulating the currency; on the contrary he im¬ 
proved it by reducing the amount of lead, which had risen to 

* Otto, op. cit. coll. 91 S(jq. For the talent on which Josephus bases his 
calculations sec F. Hult^, Klio, u, 1902, p. 70 
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27 per cent, during the brief reign of Antigonus, to I2’8 per 
cent.^ 

The truth is that Herod had other sources of income than the 
taxes of his subjects; first and foremost large hereditary estates, 
increased by confiscations, and secondly revenues from his com¬ 
mercial and industrial ventures. About these we have only stray 
notices, but they must have been on a large scale, as for instance 
his contract for half the revenues of the copper-mines in Cyprus, 
for which he paid Augustus 3 CX 3 talents in 12 b.c.* In his specu¬ 
lations Heroa was simply developing his father’s estate, for Anti¬ 
pater was above all a financier and contractor. The reports on 
Herod’s will, in which he left huge legacies (among them 1500 
talents to Augustus and the imperial fsunily), show how great his 
economic resources were. 

Generally, apart from a small group of nobles ruined politically 
and financially, the Jews had no reason for discontent from the 
economic standpoint. And in one way no ruler contributed so 
much as Herod to the prestige of the Jewish religion, for the 
reason ^ven above that his ambition was too strong to forgo 
populanty with the Jews. Thus, as he remained a Jew in religion, 
though claiming to be more Greek than Jew, the prestige of the 
Jews’ religion was always an element in his own. In spite of 
gathering so many foreigners to his court, he could yet demand 
that the Nabataean vizier, Syllaeus, who had asked for the hand 
of his sister Salome, should be converted to Judaism, thus rendering 
the marriage impossible; and though he built foreign temples, in 
20 B.c. he began the rebuilding of the Great Temple at Jerusalem. 
A proof of the magnificence of this rebuilding—^which was pro¬ 
verbial—is its long duration; some ten years passed before it 
could even be inaugurated, and it was not properly finished till 
A.D. 64, on the very eve of the war with Rome. But Herod also 
intervened on behalf of the Jews of the Diaspora whenever their 
religious liberties or c>oiitical rights were in danger: in 14 b.c. he 
caused Nicolaus to plead, with success, for the rights of ^e Jews 
in Asia Minor before Agrippa at Ephesus, and at the same time— 
though not with the same success—for those of the Jews of Gyrene*; 
the echoes that Agrippa’s visit to Jerusalem aroused among all the 
Jfws can easily be imagined. Indeed, in the Diaspora, where men 


‘ Willrich, op. cit. p. 84. 

* ytnt. XVI [4, 5], 128. We hear also of a loan to Obodas, the king who 
succeeded MalAus in Nabataea Gb. [g, 4], 2795 [10, 8], 343). 

• What the exaa questions of right at issue before Agrippa were is un¬ 
certain. For an hypothesis see Willrich, op. cit. p. 93. 
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could better appreciate the advantages of Herod’s prestige in the 
Gentile world and where thej^ cared less about scrupulous obser¬ 
vance of the law, Herod enjoyed great popularity which lasted 
long after his death^, and it is worth noting that one of the Jewish 
communities in Rome was called after him*. 

But in Palestine things fell out differently. Herod’s work of 
superficial hellenization, designed simply to inmose a different 
political structure, lacked the co-operation or the Jews and 
naturally did not alter their convictions in the least. That Herod 
was often eager to proclaim himself a Jew only rendered his 
offences graver when he broke the Law. Two instances only of 
such violations need be cited. As a penalty for theft Herod laid 
down a new law permitting the sale of the guilty party as a slave 
to a Gentile; the Mosaic Law did not permit a Jew to be enslaved 
for more than six years and only in his own country®. He allowed 
his statue to be set up in a Gentile temple in Batanaea^. In short, 
hellenization, presented openly as diametrically opposed to 
Judaism, would have met with unsurmountable obstacles. As it 
was, owing to the incomplete detachment of Herod from Judaism, 
alternating with efforts at conciliation, such as the rebuilding of 
the Temple, which only helped to inflame national religious feeling 
more warmly, hellenization seemed a series of outrages against 
the L.aw by a disloyal convert and provoked the national conscience 
to a reaction so violent as to overwhelm the effect of all the political 
reforms. 

IV. THE LAST YEARS OF THE REIGN: DOMESTIC 
AND RELIGIOUS QUARRELS 

Relimous hostility lay dormant so long as family strife did, and 
this, after the murders of 30—28 b.c., could not flare up again 
until a new generation of the Hasmonaean house, represented by 
Mariamme’s sons Alexander and Aristobulus, reached manhood. 
By sending these two sons to the imperial court at Rome in 23 

^ Persius, Sat. vi, 179-83 mentions a feast called after him; perhaps the 
monthly commemoration of his birthday or of his accession to the throne. 

• See the inscription in VoBdstcin-Ricger, Gtschichu der Judtn in Rom, 

No. 124, The name was protedily given to this community (<rvvay(»y^ in 
7 B.a at the rime of the reform of all sodalida in consequence of the Lex 
Julia de collcgiis. See J. B. Frey, Recherchis de scienee rt/ig. xxx, 1930, p. 269 
and XXXI, 1931,p. 129; A. Rassegna mensi/e if Iirae/, vi, 1931, 

P- *83. 8 jnt. xvt [1, 1], I Stfq. 

* O.G.I.S. 415. Naturally this is only one example, accidentally pre¬ 
served, of what must have happened in many temples. Herod’s marriage to 
the Samaritan Malthace was equally an offence to Jewish feeling (p. 333). 
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Herod had shown that he thought of them as successors, provided, 
of course, that Augustus, in whose right the choice lay, agreed. 
But from now onwards the domestic situation became compli¬ 
cated, and was to become even more so, owing to Herod’s 
numerous marriages—ten in all—and the resultant rivalries be¬ 
tween the several sets of sons. It will be enough to mention here 
that by a second Mariamme, daughter or sister of the High Priest 
Simon (Bofithus’ son), the king had a son Herod; by a Samaritan, 
Malthace, besides a ^ughter, two sons Archelaus and Antipas; 
by a Jewess of Jerusalem, Cleopatra, a son Philip. That by 
20 B.c. he was already aware of the difficulties intrinsic in the 
situation is shown by the nomination of his brother Pheroras to 
the tetrarchy of Peraea, a measure that must be interpreted in the 
sense that while he felt it necessary to secure the loyal support of 
his brother, he also believed a division of the kingdom between 
the members of his family unavoidable; though possibly this 
division was to be limited, according to an utopian idea to which 
he clung obstinately, by the elevation of one, as the true king, 
above all the rest. 

About 17 B.c. the two heirs designate returned from Rome; 
Alexander was married to Glaphyra, the daughter of the Cappa¬ 
docian king Archelaus, Aristobulus to Berenice, the daughter of 
Herod’s sister Salome. These two obviously political alliances re¬ 
vealed Herod’s intentions clearly, as also his desire that the sons 
of the Hasmonaean should be bound more closely to his father’s 
family. But his attempt at peace-making failed: the old feud was 
now rekindled by boffi Salome and Pheroras, to whom the im¬ 
perious temperament of the two young men possibly lent a 
handle. Herod certainly gave ear to their attacks, for he recalled 
to the court his wife Doris and her son Andpater (p. 318), who 
represented the pure Idumaean tradidon among his children. His 
designs for Antipatcr are by no means clear, but as he soon sent 
him to Rome in the suite ofAgrippa (13 b.c.), he presumably meant 
him to have a share—perhaps the chief share—^in the succession. 
The hatred between Andpater and the two sons of Mariamme 
naturally knew no bounds; even from Rome Andpater tried to 
achieve the overthrow of his brothers. Eventually he and his 
messengers convinced Herod that the two were plotdng against 
Herod’s life. The king’s violent and suspicious temper suddenly 
broke loose again, as fifteen years before, and ail the worse because 
he loved so well the sons by whom he believed himself betrayed. 
Indeed the most pitiable side of Herod’s cruelty is just this, that 
it blazed out so furiously against real or suspected treachery in 
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those to whom he w'as most attached. He decided to charge both 
his sons before Augustus, and they were tried at Aquileia in 
12 B.c. The Emperor, with his usual good sense, tried to reconcile 
Herod and his sons, and for the time being succeeded. It was 
agreed that all three claimants should be kings after Herod’s 
death and all wear the insignia of royalty, but that Andpater 
should exercise a primacy (though not, to modern eyes, a very 
clearly defined primacy) over the other two. But the solution was 
only temporary, and intrigues soon began again, complicated by 
ail the customary Jealousies and gossip of the harem. For instance 
it is said that a coolness developed between Herod and Pheroras 
because the king wished to marry one of his daughters to him, 
while Pheroras refused to part from one of his mistresses. It is 
certain, however, that Pheroras and Alexander drew towards 
each other and were accused of conspiring together, and that it 
was only the timely intervenrion of Archelaus of Cappadocia, 
Alexander’s father-in-law, that saved them. 

But meanwhile all these quarrels had sickened Augustus. And 
just about this time a fresh incident occurred to sharpen his 
annoyance and prove that he was beginning to view Herod with a 
different eye. ^llaeus, the vizier or the Nabataean king Obodas 
and determinedly hostile to Herod, not only helped some rebels 
in the Trachonitis but also tried to relieve his country from paying 
a debt contracted with Herod, or rather to withdraw it from the 
economic and political influence that Herod had been exerting 
over it since Cleopatra’s time (p. 323). Herod demanded the 
handing-over of the rebels from Trachonitis, whom he was 
sheltering, and the payment of the debt (12 b.c.). The dispute 
dragged on till Herod lost patience and in 9 b.c. got leave from the 
legate of Syria to invade Nabataea. The expedition was purely 
punitive, with no territorial gain in view, but it sufficed to waken 
the suspicions of Augustus, who was misled by Syllaeus; he inti¬ 
mated to Herod that their friendship was at an end; henceforth 
he would treat him no longer as an ally but as a subject. It needed 
all the eloquence of Nicolaus and the support of Aretas IV—who 
had just succeeded Obodas and bore no kindly thoughts towards 
the minister of his predecessor—^to turn Augustus to gentler 
counsels: pyerhaps too it needed the establishment of the oath of 
fealty to the Emperor, the introduction of which about this time, 
c. 8/7 B.c. .should probably be regarded as one of the means devised 
by Herod to recaptxire the Emperor’s goodwill (p. 329). But 
though relations improved the old sympathy did not return; in¬ 
deed it could not, for now the family feuds sheered downwards to 
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such tragedy as to draw from Augustus the bitter jest that he 
would sooner be Herod’s pig than Herod’s son^. 

Fresh charges were brought against Alexander and Aristobulus 
about 7 B.C., the agent apparently being the Spartan Eurycles. 
Probably, in contrast to the previous occasion, the accusation was 
well founded, for Augustus gave leave for it to proceed, merely 
ordaining that the trial should take place outside Herod’s territory 
at Berytus, before a court of which Roman officials must form 

E art; the court sat, and condemned the two brothers to death. 

h'saffection at once appeared in the army, an indication that ex¬ 
tensive propaganda for a coup d"£tat had been used on the soldiers, 
and though it was ruthlessly repressed it is likely that the fear pro¬ 
voked by the movement drove Herod to carry out the sentence on 
his two sons without delay. 

This disaffection was one of the first signs of a new unrest 
crewing over the country. Apart from the unimportant rebellion 
in Trachonitis, the last outbreak that could have disturbed Herod 
was that of the governor of Idumaea, G>stobarus, about 27 b.c. 
and even that was of small consequence. But now the various 
members of his family, looking for supporters for their designs, 
offered a chance of expression to hidden discontent and even 
created it where it had not been before. The army was restive: 
more serious was a revolt amon^ the Pharisees. They had already 
refused to take the oath to the king in 17 b.c. and though that was 
definite political opposition—for unlike the Essenes they had no 
objection on principle to oaths—owing to their large numbers 
Herod had had to leave them unpunished. 

Now, on the introduction of the new oath, which included the 
Emperor’s name, the Pharisees to the number of 6000 again re¬ 
fused to swear. Herod could not again leave them unpunished 
and he impiosed a fine. But Pheroras’ wife sided with them and 
paid the fine for them. Though Herod recognized the gravity of 
the issue and killed several of the chief men he dared not proceed 
against his brother’s wife. Old age and approaching death seemed 
to emphasize his aversion from the strict letter of the Law, and 
he lost the comparative self-control that he had so far shown. 
He transgressed the Mosaic prohibition of images by putting the 
figure of an eagle over the gate of the Temple^*. Whatever was 


^ * Macrobius, Sat. 11, 4, 11. The jest, which gains if uttered in Greek 
iyft-vivi), had its sting, for Herod, as a Jew, would never touch pig’s flesh. 

* Josephus, Ant. x vn [6, 2], 151, regards this as a breaking of the Uw but 
says no more. In Syria the eagle with outstretched wings appears to represent 
the sky-god and to reflea the Syrian Ba'alim just as Juppiter Capitolinus 
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the precise religious motive that underlay his action—if indeed it 
was anything more than a last provocative gesture against the 
orthodox whom he loathed—we must probably add a deep 
diflFercnce in matters religious to the already numerous reasons 
for these domestic quarrels; while Pharisaism was gaining some 
members of his family, Herod was drawing farther and farther 
away from it. 

Pharisaism certainly reappeared in the next stage of the conflict. 
Though we have only a confused account of the enmity that arose 
between Herod and Andpater, once the latter had got rid of his 
rivals, two points emerge clearly: the first thatPherom, in growing 
aversion from his brother, was working with Antipater to oust 
Herod, the second, that through his wife he was coming under the 
influence of Pharisaic circles. More we do not know, but the up¬ 
shot was starding. Andpater, who had been sent for the second 
dme to Rome in 5 a.c. to win the approval of Augustus for his 
nominadon as sole heir to the throne, lost his influence in a moment 
and was summoned back to stand his trial, while only Pheroras 
death a few months before saved him from a like fate. Even here, 
it is worth nodng, the extraordinary coxut set up, of which the 
legate of Syria was a member, accepted the proofs of the accusa- 
don adduced by Nicolaus and sentenced Andpater to death; nor 
did Augustus, in spite of the growing disgust m his heart and his 
loss of confidence in the kingdom of Judaea, think of refusing 
permission to carry out the sentence. 

Andpater was executed only a few days before his father, 
seventy years of age and for long ailing, himself went down to the 
grave (end of March—early April, 4 b.c.). It may be that, thanks 
to Herod's perverse cruelty, the son’s condemnadon hastened the 
father’s death. Certainly he never showed himself a niorc deter¬ 
mined hater than in those last days when he turned his frenzied 
ener^es against all whom he suspected of andcipadng the joy of 
hearing of his death. A group of Pharisees, who had been insd- 
gated by two scribes to pull down the sacrilegious eagle on the 
Temple, were punished with inhuman ferocity; many were con¬ 
demned to death, some actually burnt alive. On the very eve of 

(Fr. Cumont in Syna, viu, 1927, pp. sp.). Or it might be taken to 
lymbolize apmhcosis (cf. Fr. Cumont, Etuaet Synennes, 
indicate that in his old age Herod was attracted by soteriologic^ cults, as 
Otto thinks, op. cit. col. 102. It cannot be brought into connection with a 
Herodian coin of uncertain date which figures an eagle with closed wings; 
this is simply an imitation of a Ptolemaic type, just as Herod’s anchor and 
comucopiae imitate Selcudd models. 
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his death he had the notables of his kingdom shut up in the hippo¬ 
drome at Jericho, presumably holding them as hostages to secure 
an undisturbed succession to the throne for his sons; this seems 
more probable, at any rate, than Josephus’ assertion that he meant 
to kill them and so smother the outbursts of joy his death would 
otherwise have caused^. Such a measure might perhaps have 
hindered a rebellion; but it was cancelled by Salome, who deemed 
it more politic to set the hostages free as soon as Herod was dead. 
So these men were allowed to spread through the country, ex¬ 
asperated by the outrage done to them and helping, quite as much 
as the memory of the recent massacre of the Pharisees, to foment 
fresh discontents. 

V. JUDAEA BECOMES A ROMAN PROVINCE 

Once again dynastic quarrels came to the rescue of the Jewish 
nation. Herod had nominated Archelaus as his successor, though 
he had assigned to Anti pas the tetrarchy of Galilee and Peraea, and 
to Philip that of Gaulanitis, Trachonitis, Batanaea and Panias, 
while to his sister Salome he had bequeathed Jamnia, Azotus and 
Phasaelis. But in a will drawn up a little before he had left the 
throne to Antipas. The reasons for the change are unknown. 
Naturally Antipas began working at Rome to gain Augustus’ 
recognition of the will that favoured him, and so Archelaus in his 
turn got Nicolaus to champion his rights, and meanwhile organized 
a campaign to win Jewish favour by offering an amnesty and 
lower taxes. But the people felt its strength, grew bolder and 
demanded more, above all the dismissal of 'the Greeks’ from their 
{>osts; the crowds that assembled at Jerusalem for the Passover of 
4 B.c. were riotous and repressed with difficulty. A little later a 
Jewish embassy arrived at Rome, asking for the abolition of the 
monarchy and the reinstatement of the theocracy under a Roman 
protectorate*. But its desires were no more welcome than the 

^ Bell. Jud. t [33, 6], 660} Jnt. xvii [6,5], 175 sm. The substance of 
the story is confirmed by rabbinical tradition (the scholium of the MegUlath 
Ti^anitn, 11), cf. J. Derenbourg, Essai tur Ffustoirt tt la ghgraplue de la 
Palestine, i, pp. 164-5 or H. L. Strack and P. Billerbeck, Kommentar zum 
Neuen Testament aus TalmudundMidrasch, i, p. 89; this tradition, however, 
wrdngly ascribes the aa to Alexander Jannaeus. 

• It is very likely that chapter 103 of the Ethiopic Bock of Enoch refers to 
this embassy and mirrors Jewish delusions. See B. Motzo, Saggi di Storia t 
Letteratura gissdeo-ellemstica, pp. 3 sqq. On the situation at this time sec also 
the Jssumptio Mosis, composed a little after a.d. 6, especially chapter 6j cf. 
R. H. Charles, ytpotrypha and Pseudepigrapha, it, p- 41. 
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appeals of Archelaus, for Augustus’ one anxiety now was to break 
up the kingdom of Herod—which he regarded as useless—and 
yet give the appearance of upholding his will. For this reason he 
granted the rank of autonomous States to the tctrarchies created 
by Herod for Antipas and Philip, and reduced the kingdom of 
Archelaus (Judaea, Idumaea and Samaria) to an ethnarchy; also, 
by taking away the cities of Gara, Gadara and Hippos and an¬ 
nexing them to the province of Syria, he satisfied to some extent 
the wish of the Greek cities not to be under a Jewrish State. But 
the territories which had been bequeathed to Salome were incor¬ 
porated in the ethnarchy of Archelaus, because they were regarded 
(perhaps in accord with Herod’s intentions) as her private property 
and not as her dominion. 

Meanwhile the failure of the Jewish embassy at Rome provoked 
new and serious outbreaks in Judaea, and the procurator Sabinus, 
who had been placed there by Augustus to safeguard the interests 
of Rome and of the sons of Herod, merely aggravated them by his 
shuffling policy. Armed bands sprang up on every side and petty 
captains took the tide of king. Varus, the legate of Syria, w'as 
forced to dispatch two legions to harry Palestine writh fire and 
sword. At last the three sons of Herod were able to return to their 
territories*: the need to defend themselves against their subjects 
did something to lessen their rivalries, but a sign of the conflicting 
claims of Archelaus and Antipas is perhaps to be seen in their 
simultaneous adoption of the name Herod; by raising it to a 
dynastic name each presumably meant to show that he regarded 
himself as the true heir and successor of Herod*. The tetrarchies 
of Philip and Antipas remained intact (save for a brief interval 
between a.d. 34 and 37 in the former tctrarchy) until Agrippa I 
absorbed them in a.d. 41 in the larger Jewish kingdom that 
Claudius gave him, and then took on a new life in altered form 
under Agrippa II (p. 854); but the principality of Archelaus, com¬ 
prising the majority of the Jewish population, had no chance of 
survival. The enmity of the people was rendered more bitter by the 

* Samaria was rewarded for not joining in the rebellion by a reduction of 
one-quarter in her taxes; the phrasing in Josephus (^Ant. xvit [11,4], 319; 
Bill. "Jud. n [6, 3], 96) which might be token to refer to all An^elaus’ 
ethnarchy, and not merely to Samana, is certainly incorrect. 

* Josephus, in setting out the genealogy of the House of Herod, gives Itim 
the tide of o {^Ant. xviu [5, 4], 130, 133, 136). This ride is never 
found on inscriptions, coins, or even in Josephus elsewhere, and its posirion 
here lends colour to the hypothesis of H. Ewald, Gtscticktt dtt Vvlkts Itratl, 
ivjt P- 546. that o t^a<: simply signifies ‘the elder’ (motor) in comparison 
with these sons of the same name. 
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hardships that followed the stoppage of the great public works 
begun by Herod, and for long the presence of a Roman legion was 
needed in Jerusalem. Archclaus married his cousin Glaphyra, who 
had been the wife of his brother Alexander and had then passed 
by a second marriage to Juba of Mauretania; but since Glaphyra 
had already had children by Alexander, the marriage was illegal 
according to Jewish law and only increased his unpopularity. 
Nor does the other evidence suggest any striking sagacity, for his 
only recorded achievements were the foundation of a village 
{kome) called after him^ and some fresh palm-plantations at 
Jericho. Least satisfactory of all must have been his relations 
with Rome. Augustus had long ago lost any illusions as to the 
possibility of making Judaea a really strong client-kingdom. 
Consequently he readily gave a hearing in a.d. 6 to two embassies; 
one was Jewish, the other Samaritan, but they came with an 
unanimity that must have been unique to demand again the 
abolition of the monarchy. Archelaus was banished to Vienna in 
Gallia Narbonensis, and Judaea was transformed into a province 
under an imperial procurator, commanding a body of troops and 
with judicial powers {tus gladii). 

The Jews had been unable to find any other way to escape the 
hated dynasty than by demanding direct administration by Rome: 
some years later, when this direct rule began to seem to them even 
less bearable than kingship, there were many ready to group 
together in a party, which aimed at the restoration of the monarchy 
of the Herods; they were the Herodiani of the Gospel texts*. 

* On the topography of Archtldis, cf. H. Guthc, Mitt, its PaUist.~ 
Perrins, iqii.p. 65; P. Thomsen, ii. 1912, p. 71J F.-M. Abd, Rev. Bib/. 
X, 1913, p. 236 ry. . ... 

■ Matt, xxii, 16; Mdt'i ill, 6; xii, 13. For the interpretation sec Otto in 
P.fP. Supp!. n, s.v. Herodianoi. 
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CHAPTER XII 

the northern frontiers under 

AUGUSTUS 

I. THE PRINCEPS AND THE EMPIRE 
ALTHOUGH Augustus had neither the instincts of a soldier 
AVorthc ambirioS of a conquaror. hia Princpatc .s a long 
record of military operations on almost every frontier, from the 
Northern OcL^to \he shore of Pontus, from the mountains of 
CanUbria to the Ethiopian desert; and on the proud meinonal 
STachievementa the P^cepa claimed that Jc had forward 

the boundaries of every frontier province of the Empire. 

While Heaven might promise to the Roman ^ople ^onunmn 

without limit of space or time, the 

the empire had already grown excited apprehension. lJ««ti°n 
Zd security were surely preferable to breadth of empire Yet if 
peace once^stablished were to endure, if the 

to for the fiiture, it would have to be enlarged still further^nly 
then would it be possible to reduce foreign policy to the protection 
of the frontiers, Sid to banish at the same time the occasion for 
warfare on a large scale and its unfailing concomitant or 
the menace of intestine strife. To the attainment of this end ^e 
wars of Augustus were devoted: and the conwlidation of the far- 
flung and hiphazard conquests of the Republic demanded a con- 

NoU 1 he only continuous histories extant, those of Dio and of VeHcius 

and soon degenerates into an enthusiasoc biographer of 1 

hr writ« M an eve-witness, about the Pannonian Revolt, he must ^ cliecKjM 

ind supplement^ with the help of Dio, if a rational it 

Tacitus recounts at some length ^e ^paigns of 

Gtstat of Augustus is unique; so is Str^ m another way Rut where 

the subjea which his disinterested testimoi^ does 

these bi\ us, scraps of information must be toed from 

often from the most miserable, of sources, Plmy the L r, Orosius 

the Periochae of Livy are naturaUy of value: but Flo^ and Orosi 

cannot be negleaed. (For other sources, see the Bibln^phy;.; 

Epigraphic evidence other than the Res Gestae now begins to >y 
important (e.g. Dessau 8965). 
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siderablc anncxarion of new territories. The East might remain 
more or less as Pompey and Antony had left it, but in Europe be¬ 
tween the Rhine and the Black Sea there were only two dependent 
kingdoms, Noricum and Thrace, and they might not always be 
equal to the task of checking a barbarian invasion or controlling 
their own subjects: for the rest, the ragged fringes of Roman 
dominion could nowhere be dignified with the name of a frontier. 
It was here that the Empire was to receive an extension that gave it 
internal stability as well as defensible frontiers. While the principal 
conquests of the Romans were achieved under the Republic, 
Augustus not only designed and nearly carried out a plan of 
annexation surpassing in magnitude anything attempted by Rome 
before or since, but also, despite the abandonment of Germany, 
was able to add to the Empire, in Western and Central Europe, an 
area as great as that of the Gaul which Caesar conquered. Hither¬ 
to, though Rome had extended her sway from Tagus to Euphrates, 
there had been more chance than design in the process. But when 
at last the Empire had begotten an Emperor, when one mind and 
one will directed the armies of the Roman People, it might be 
expected that a vigorous policy would take the place of inertia 
and acquiescence. The secret of the real intentions of the great 
Dictator perished with him, yet it is hard to believe that he would 
not have wished to do in lllyricum and the Balkans what he had 
done in Gaul, and win the Danube as well as the Rhine. Be that as 
it may, this necessary task was reserved for his successor: and it 
was not until some fifteen years after Actium that the plan of 
Augustus began to unfold—^it had been long matured and well 
prepared and was not to be launched until he had completed the 
pacification of Spain, of Africa, and of the Alpine lands and the 
organization of provinces east and west. 

By the terms of his first settlement with the Senate the Princeps 
took as his portion Spain, Gaul and Syria (with Cilicia and Cjrprus), 
almost the same provinces as those held by Pompey, Caesar and 
Crassus, but with a significant difference—Cisalpine Gaul was not 
among them. The most powerful of the provinces and by far the 
greater number of the legions were his: but of the provinces in 
which armies were stationed the Senate retained for its proconsuls 
Africa, lllyricum and Macedonia, and with them about six legions'. 
Augustus could claim with some justification that he had restored 
a free constitution—he was not the only proconsul with an army, 

^ Dio (un, 12) is anachronistic and misleading (sec above, p. 211). For 
the problem presented by the miliury protection of Northern Itjily, sec 
below, p. 348 ry. 
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and, as he did not hold Cisalpine Gaul, he was not exertng undue 
pressure on Rome and Italy. No danger or inconvenience to his 
own position or to the needs of the Empire was to be apprehended: 
and though Illyricum or Macedonia might require the attention of 
the Princeps as much as Gaul or Spain, the arrangement was 
provisional in form and could be mo^fied at need. It would be 
well for Augustus to depart to his provinces without delay, to 
remove from Rome a prestige and a power that might soon be¬ 
come burdensome, and to allow the revived rule of Senate and 
People to stand alone, without help and without hindrance. 
Moreover, though the Empire could have no other capi^ than 
Rome, its government coidd be directed, in so far as direction 
was advisable, by a Princeps residing for long periods in Tarraco, 
Lugdunum or Samos. 

It was to the West that Augustus first turned. Towards the 
middle of the year 27 he set out for Gaul. There was some 
expectation that he would emulate the great Julius and invade 
Britain: but before the end of the year he was in Spain, no doubt 
bis goal from the first. 

II. SPAIN AND AFRICA 

Of the provinces acquired by the Romans under the Republic, 
Spain was one of the earliest to be entered, one of the latest to be 
pacified. It is easy to invoke that inevitable explanation, the short¬ 
comings of Republican policy: it is more profitable to consider 
the character of the land and its inhabitants. 

The definite bounds of the peninsula, the sea and the Pyrenees, 
lend to it a deceptive appearance of unity and compactness. It is a 
land of bare plateaus and tangled tracldess mountains; roads are 
few, for the rivers and their valleys are seldom channels of com¬ 
munication, but only so many obstacles to surmount. Spain is 
indeed more similar to Asia Minor or North Africa than to Gaul. 
The population is split up into many small divisions, and though 
the natives cannot oppose a united resistance to an invader, they 
are, for that reason, all the more difficult to subdue—in which 
matter the contrast with Gaul is a^n evident. Warfare in Spain 
presents an unchanging face—^it degenerates into brigandage on 
both sides. A small army will gradu^ly waste away and finally be 
overwhelmed, a large force will starve. Nowhere is the country 
more difficult than in the north and north-west, ever the last home 
of Spanish independence. The Cantabrian mountains stand in 
serried masses severing the upland plain from the northern coast, 
and beyond to the west extend the tangled mountains of Galicia and 
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Northern Portugal, pierced, but not opened up, by the rivers Minho 
and Douro. On the western coast the Callaeci, it is true, had been 
more or less accessible to the influence of commerce and the arms 
of Rome; but the interior and the northern coast were untouched 
—the shepherds and huntsmen of the hills, the untamed Asturians 
and Cantabrians, had not merely held their own but had turned to 
their profit Rome’s enforced neglect and had extended their sway 
southwards over the agricultural population of the plateau of Le6n 
and Old Castile. 

The final conquest was arduous to achieve and would be tedious 
to record, even if the sources were satisfactory. The Princeps 
directed in person only the Bellum Cantabricum, the first of the 
two campaigns of 26 and 25 b.c. He recounted it in his auto¬ 
biography, and a brief and obscure narrative has preserved a 
few details*. The campaigns of his legates, however, are barely 
mentioned, and, on the other side, except for a brigand called 
Corocotta, the heroes of the last fight for Spanish freedom are 
nameless and unknown. None the less, geography and the un¬ 
changing character of Spanish warfare can provide the outline 
and the colours, even if most of the details are lacking. The 
routes of armies and the paths of conquest present little variation. 
There were two Roman armies, prol^bly of three legions each, 
those of Nearer and of Further Spain*; in 26 B.c. Augustus put 
himself at the head of the former, and undertook the conquest 
of Cantabria. A beginning had probably been made before this, 
and it might be conjectured that some at least of the successes for 
which six Spanish triumphs had been celebrated in the last ten 
years had been earned in Navarre and had served to open up com¬ 
munications with Aquitania over the western P)Tenecs; and the 
western flank of his army may likewise have bwn made secure*. 


* Orosius VI, 21, I—11, and Floras 11, 33 [iv, 12], drawing upon a lost 
epitome of Livy. Only a very radical treatment of these sources can yield an 
intelligible narrative, and much must remain conjectural and controversial. 
See D. Magie, ‘Augustus* War in Spain’ in C.P. xv, 1920, and the present 
writer, ‘The Spanim War of Augustus (26-25 B-C-),’ in J.J.Ph. lv, 1934. 

■ It is evident that there were still, and for some time, two Spanish armies, 
even if Further Spun had been divid^ as early as 27 B.c., with Baetica going 
to the Senate, as Dio (uu, 12,4) holds. It can, however, be maintained that 
in*27 B.c. Augustus took over the whole of Spain. 

• Carisius the governor of Further Spain came up and prevented an 
Asturian attack on the winter camps of the legions of Nearer Spain, and then 
captured Landa, a few miles south-east of L^n. This cx]|^oit is narrated by 
Orosius and Florus after the dose of the campaign of 25 B.c., but surely 
belongs to the early spring of 26 or of 25 B.c. 
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However that may be, Augustus set out from his base at 
Segisama (west of Burgos), and the army marched northwards in 
three columns*. The Cantabrians were defeated in battle at 
Vcllica, and the Romans forced their way through the pass which 
leads by Jullobriga (near Reinosa) down to the coast near Sant¬ 
ander. A fleet now co-operated, bringing supplies and landing 
troops from Aquitania to take the enemy in the rear. Some of the 
Cantabrians took refuge on the Mons Vindius (perhaps the Penas 
dc Europa), where they were hemmed in and reduced. But there 
must have been many another band to be hunted down by the 
Romans as they contended with himger, heat and flies, with all the 
discomforts as well as all the perils of mountain warfare against an 
elusive and resourceful enemy. Augustus, worn-out and danger¬ 
ously ill, retired to Tarraco and left to his lieutenants Antisdus and 
Carisius the conduct of the next year’s campaign, the penetration 
and subjugation of Asturia and Callaccia. This would appear to 
have been the work of the two armies, advancing from their 
separate and distant bases. Antistius with the army of Nearer 
Spain marched westwards, past Le6n and Astorga over the 
Montafias de Le6n into the hill-girt basin of El Vierzo and the 
upper waters of the river Sil. In the meantime Carisius ap¬ 
proached from the south-west. The armies met and beleaguered 
the Asturians on the Mons Mcdullius*: the fall of this position 
brought the campaign to a suitable and dramatic conclusion. 

The war was now regarded as over, veterans were dismissed and 
the closing of Janus was decreed. Augustus returned to Rome, 
which he reached in the course of the next year, 24 b.c. It might 
appear at first sight that he had completed in two years the process 
of two centuries and had equalled if not surpassed, on their own 
ground, the achievements of a Scipio or a Pompey. But he had 
hardly departed when war flamed up once again and raged almost 
without intermission: it was not until Agrippa was called to Spain 
in 19 B.c. that the end came. Most intractable were the Can¬ 
tabrians—captives sold into slavery slew their masters, escaped to 
the hills and raised the tribes. Insubordinate soldiers—many of 
theni were elderly and weary of war—as well as a desperate and 
embittered enemy tried the patience and the resource of Agrippa. 
At last and at the cost of wholesale massacre the stubborn spirit of 
the Cantabrians was broken and a war of eight years was broug)tt 
to an end. 

^ The route and the operations of only one of these columns appear to 
have been recorded. 

• The site cannot be ascertained. 
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Such was often the fate of a freedom-loving people. Among 
those wild mountains and barbarous tribes peace could never be 
permanent unless conquest had been thorough and unrelenting. 
It will be convenient to mention in brief space the methods 
whiqh were called for in the Alps, the Balkans and the Taurus as 
well, and cany forward by a few years the pacification of Spain to 
the time when Augustus again visited it during his second sojourn 
in the West in the years 16—13 

With calm majesty Augustus observes that he preferred not to 
wipe out utterly such trib« as could safely be spared*. Compre¬ 
hensive enslavement and massacre were often the only remedy, 
but the desired end could sometimes be attained if the natives were 
enlisted in large numbers and transported abroad to spend their 
dangerous valour in the service of Rome. In this way many regi¬ 
ments of Spaniards came to the Rhine and to Illyricum. The 
survivors were encouraged or compelled to come down from their 
mountain strongholds and settle in new towns. This was an old 
device and it was employed elsewhere—in Gaul the Aedui now 
abandoned the hill of Bibracte and built Augtistodunum in the 
plain. New urban centres appear in the north-west, Bracaraugusta 
(Braga), Lucus Asturum (Lugo), Asturica Augusta (Astorga). 
They were connected by a network of military roads, for the land 
did not yet appear quite secure, and a large garrison still remained, 
at first of four or five legions; even when troops were urgently 
needed on the Rhine after the disaster of Varus, Spain was allowed 
to retain three legions. These were not the only cities to be built in 
Spain—the veterans of the wars were provided for, either by new 
colonial foundations such as Emerita (Merida) and Caesaraugusta 
(Saragossa), or by the reinforcement of older colonies or towns. 
Urban civilization and the use of the Latin tongue could now 
spread over a great part of the peninsula; Roman and native could 
exploit in peace the wealth of its soil and the produce of its mines. 
It may have been now (in 16—13 Further Spain was 

divided, its southern and more civilized part, Baetica, being given 
to the Senate: the other part, Lusitania, was retained by the 
Princeps, and to Lusitania the western portion of the newly 
conquered territory, Asturia and Callaecia, was at first attached; 
it was subsequently assigned to Nearer Spain (Tarraconensis) 
wlicn the two Spanish armies were fused into one*. 

Spain and Northern Africa are intimately connected in geo- 


* Rtj Gestae 3 (not with reference to Spain). 

• The dates of these changes arc uncertain and controversial. 
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graphy and in history; and the provinces of the Senate no less than 
those of the Princeps have their place in the Augustan scheme of 
consolidation. The year of the final pacification of Spain, 19 b.c., 
witnessed the celebration of an African triumph that was long to 
be remembered. Cornelius Balbus made an expedition to the land 
of the Garamantes in Fezzan far to the south of the region of the 
Syrtes and reached Garama, their capital. It might be inferred 
that this distant expedition was not unaertaken until some measure 
of order and security had been established nearer home. Triumphs 
had also been earned by Balbus* predecessor and by three earlier 
proconsuls between 34 and 28 b.c. A spectacular performance 
may eclipse but it cannot disprove more solid achievements. 
Hardly any details have been preserved in history—a fact which 
illustrates how capricious and fragmentary, in Africa as in other 
regions, is the record of the wars of the age of Augustus. Enough 
survives, however, to refute the opinion that only peaceful pro¬ 
vinces had been left to the Senate in 27 b.c. The memory of 
Carthage and the food-supply of the capital magnified the im¬ 
portance of Africa: that Augustus should have resigned Africa to 
a proconsul is evidence both of the strength of his own position 
and of the art with which he disguised it. 

Caesar converted the kingdom of Numidia into a province 
called Africa Nova (vol. ix, p. 688); and after the death of 
Bocchus in 33 b.c. ^1 Mauretania lapsed to Rome. Though 
Augustus had founded a dozen military colonies in Mauretania, 
he can hardly have desired to retain this region as a province, if he 
could help it, and govern directly the whole of Nor^ Africa from 
the shore of the Atlantic to the Syrtes with a frontier nearly a thou¬ 
sand miles in length. A client-prince was required. The last king 
of Numidia had left a son. In the enforced leisure of exile the 
young Juba turned his mind to the pursuits of science and letters: 
at the bidding of a stern taskmaster he now assumed the cares of 
war and government. In 25 b.c. Augustus made him king of 
Mauretania, to which was attached a considerable part of the 
dominions of his father. In this same year another instrument of 
imperial policy, Amyntas the king of Galatia, met his end in the 
execution of his duty and was slain by the wild tribes of the Taurus. 
Juba was toenjoy a long reign—but notwithout risk of his life. His 
large Mauretanian kingdom covered and defended the Romln 
province of Africa on the west and south-west, and it was his task 
to exercise what control he could over the tribes of the plateau and 
the desert, the Gactulians—for such was the name generally 
applied to all the nomad peoples on and beyond the ill-defined 
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southern borders of Mauretania and Numidia. In Africa, as 
elsewhere, the settled agricultural peoples presented few problems 
—if they did not welcome Roman protection they could easily be 
harried and conquered: the tribes of the mountain, the steppe and 
the desert were elusive and intractable. 

Cornelius Balbus had made the name of Rome known and 
respected among the proverbially distant Garamantes; and the 
Marmaridae who dwelt south of the province of Cyrene w^ 
dealt with by P. Sulpicius Quirinius at an uncertain date. Yet dis¬ 
turbances could not tail to occur. In a.d. 5—^ Cossus Cornelius 
Lentulus terminated with success a formidable Gaetulian War and 
bequeathed a cognomen to his son. 'Phe natives had revolted 
from the control of King Juba and had inflicted severe losses on 
Roman troops that had been dispatched against them. Next to 
nothing is known of these operations, but the analogy of warfare 
in North Africa before or since provides some idea of the diffi¬ 
culties that must have confronted the Romans, and permits the 
conjecture that they had lasted for some time^. In the reign ot 
Til^rius the insurgent leader Taefarinas pursued his depredations 
and evaded capture for seven years (see p. 643 jy.). 

After A.D. 6 only one legion was stationed in Africa (III Au¬ 
gusta, probably at Ammaedara, near Theveste). During the 
revolt of Taefarinas, however, another legion had to be summoned. 
It might therefore be doubted whether the African garrison had 
been quite as small as one legion in an earlier period of unrest*. 


III. THE ALPS 

The first decade of the principate of Augustus was devoted to 
prep>aration and consolidation, the second to new and extensive 
conquest. These two periods are bridged by the subjugation of the 
Alpine regions which is at the same time the last stage of the one 
and the first of the other. In 16 b.c. begins Augustus’ second 
sojourn in the provinces of the West. That a German raid across 
the Rhine in the previous year and a defeat which Lollius the 
governor of Gallia Comata suffered, but very soon retrieved, was 
the cause or even the occasion of his journey is highly doubtful. 
Eleven years before, Augustus had halted at Narbo on the way to 

* Dio (lv, 28, 3—4) records the end of the War under the year a.d. 6. A 
few years earlier L, Passienus Rufus had been awarded ernamenta triumphaRa 
and nad assumed the ritle of imperator (Veil. Pat. n, 1 16, 2; Dessau I20). 

» See y.R.S. xxra, 1933, p. 25. 
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Spain, but his stay had been brief, and Gallia Comata must sooner 
or later claim his undivided attention. He now came to Lugdunum 
and during the next three years completed the organization of 
the Gallic provinces. He was also able to visit Spain once more. 
In these years his frontier policy begins to assume nobler propor¬ 
tions and a clearer outline. 

While the legions made war and conquests far away, Northern 
Italy was still exposed to the raids of petty Alpine tribes; and al¬ 
though Gaul had been in Roman hands for a generation, the passes 
which provide the shortest and most convenient routes to Central 
Gaul and the Upper Rhine, the Little and the Great St Bernard, 
were not yet available for troops or traders. North of the Great 
St Bernard the tribes of the Vallis Poenina (the Valais) forbade 
access, to the south the Salassi of the Val d* Aosta. Caesar had tried, 
but in vain, to gain control of this all-important pass and quite 
recently the Salassi had defied armies sent against them (p. 87). 
Their impunity was short-lived: in 25 b.c. Tcrentius Varro applied 
the ruthless measures that were here and elsewhere necessary, and 
all but blotted out the very name of the Salassi. Forty-four 
thousand of them, almost all who survived the massacre, were 
sold into slavery in the market of Eporedia. In this way the 
approach from the south was secured: the northern side of the 
pass cannot have been neglected, and it is an attractive conjecture 
that a success won by Marcus Vinicius in this same year set the 
seal upon the pacification of the ValaisL After this nothing is 
recorded until 17 or 16 b.c. when P. Silius Nerva, proconsul of 
Illyricum, reduced the tribes of the valleys from Como eastwards 
to I.ake Garda, and probably also the Venostes of the Upper 
Adige (Val Venosta, Vintschgau). Taking advantage of his 
absence, Pannonians and raiders from Noricum came down and 
harried Istria. This was the cause, or at least the pretext, of the 
incorporation of the kingdom of Noricum which followed either 
at once or after no long interval®. 

A more spectacular campaign could now be launched. The 
southward-facing valleys of the Alps had been occupied or 
blocked: to complete the work it was thought necessary to pass 
beyond the principal chain of the Alps, cut off and isolate the 

* Dio tni, 26, 4-5} cf. G. Zippcl, £>// Romische Herrschaft in lUrrieit, 
pp. 252-3. 

* Dio records the operarions of P. Silius Nerva under the year 16 ac. 
(uy, 20,1-2). It is not a serious difference that Strabo (iv, 206) should make 
me incorporation of Noricum a part of the campaign of Drusus and Tiberius 
in 15 B.c. 
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northern valleys and, by subduing the Raetians of the Tirol and 
eastern Switzerland and the Vindelicians of Bavaria, win posses¬ 
sion of all the land that slopes down to the Danube. In 15 b.c. 
Tiberius was to march eastwards with legions from Gaul, his 
brother Drusus northwards, no doubt with a part of the army of 
Illyricum. Drusus appears to have used the route which the Via 
Claudia Augusta was to follow, up the broad Val Venosta and over 
the Pass of Resia (the Reschenscheideck) to the valley of the Inn*; 
and one of his columns may have crossed the Brenner, despite the 
gorges of the Isarco (Eisack) and the ferocity of the Breuni and 
Genauni. From the valley of the Inn his troops could march across 
the mountains by easy passes into Bavana. In the meantime 
Tiberius, after winning a battle beside Lake Constance, was also 
ready to invade Bavaria. The brothers met, overran the land and 
carried their conquests as far as the Danube. 

It was a signal triumph for the arms of Rome and the household 
of the Princeps, and Horace was persuaded to recall to service his 
ageing lyric Muse and celebrate the exploits of the stepsons of 
Augustus. It was the rapid termination of a long process, and 
while it crowned the exertions, it may have obscur^ the merits of 
others less fortunate. None the less this rapidity and ease of con¬ 
quest admits of another explanation. In many parts the long, 
broad Alpine valleys provided attractive lines of march and lines 
of communication: and the Alps could be crossed by passes which 
were quite easy of access. For the natives who dwelt in the valleys 
there was no escape save to a death of hunger and cold on the high 

K raks. It was not so in the broken ravines and wooded hills of 
orthwestern Spain and the Balkans, or in the marshlands and 
forests of Germany. 

High on the mountain side above Monaco was erected the 
Trophy of Augustus to commemorate the pacification of the Alps 
from end to end, from the upper to the lower sea, and to bear 
record of the names of the tribes that had been subdued*. Augustus 
claimed to have made war on none of them without just cause 
or provocation—a protestation which might perhaps have been 
spared. Italy at len^^ had peace from their inroads and was no 
longer to require military protection. Cisalpine Gaul could now 
become in the fullest sense a part of Italy—its union with Italy in 
4.2 B.c. (p. 26, n. 3) does not seem to have been maintained without 

* C.l.L. V, 8003 (cf. ib. 8002 = Dessau 208), a milestone found west of 
Merano. 

• C.l.L. V, 78171 Pliny, S.H. ui, 136-7. Cf. Res Gestae 26. 
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interruption^ This region had alwa^ been fertile and populous; 
it was now to enjoy a period of exceptional prosperity, and develop 
its resources by trade with the lands beyond the Alps. Its thriving 
cities were the admiration of the traveller*, and this breeding 
ground of legionary soldiers and civil servants was the very’ core of 
the strength of the Roman Empire. 

The new territories were not organized in a uniform manner. 
In the valleys that slope southwards towards the Po the practice of 
placing the native population under the charge and control of the 
cities was continued and extended. For example in the Val d’Aosta 
a new colony, Augusta Praetoria, was built on the site of Varro’s 
camp, and a few Salassi who had been spared were ‘attributed’ to 
it*. Brixia likewise received the tribes of Val Camonica and Val 
Trompia*, Tridentum the Anauni*. In the West, the Maritime Alps 
had been reduced in 14 b.c. and were placed under an equestrian 
governor. In the Cottian Alps M. Julius Cottius, the son of a 
native prince, ruled with the name and rank of a Roman prefect. 
As the reward of a wise and timely submission, his dominions were 
preserved and even augmented: and, guided by gratitude or ixjlicy, 
he improved the road across the pass of the Mont Genirvre®. The 
peaceful and civilized kingdom of Noricum had long been in a 
position of amicable dependence; but its purpose had been served, 
and very soon after 15 b.c., if not just before that date, the Romans 
took charge of its destiny. The Raetians, Vindelicians and the four 
tribes of the Vallis Pocnina were subsequently governed by an 
equestrian prefect or procurator. At first, however, there appears 
to have been a garrison of two legions in the land (until a.d. 9), at 
Au^usu Vindelicorum (Augsburg)’, in order to hold it in sub¬ 
jection, to protect it from invasion—the Marcomanni were still 


^ Cisalpine Gaul, or at least the Transpadana, may for a time have be¬ 
longed to the proviruia of a proconsul. Suetonius {De Rhet. 6) attests the 
presence of a proconsul at Milan; compare the operations of P. Silius Nerva 
(above, p. 34^, who was proconsul of Illvrlcum (Dessau 899). 

■ Strabo v, 210 and 218. ■ Strabo iv, 206; Dessau 6753. 

* Pliny, N.H. m, 134. 

* Dessau 206. Cf. forther. Comum, Dessau 206, and Tergeste, Dessau 
6680. 

* Dessau 941 Pliny, N.//. fu, 138; Ammianus Marccllinusxv, to, 2. On 

the Alpine roauls see forther Stiabo iv, 204 and 209. ' 

’ Archaeological remains found at Oberhausen, a suburb of Augsburg, 
have been taken to imply a military occupation; and without the hypothesis 
of a garrison of two legions in Raetia, the distribution of the legions in a.d. 6 
is baffling. Compu-e Ritterling in P.fV. t.v. Ltgio, col. 1226, and his reading 
of Dessau 847, viz. ... [s]ub C. Vibio Pansa legato pro [pr. in] Vindol. 
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near at hand in the valley of the Main and had not yet migrated to 
Bohemia—and to co-operate, when the time should come, in the 
conquest of Germany. 

With the annexation of Noricum Roman control now extended 
down the Danube as far as Vienna. Italy no longer needed the 
protection of the army of Illyricum, which was free to operate 
against the Pannonians and Dalmatians. It is time to discuss the 
reasons that may have moved Augustus and his military advisers 
to conceive the ambitious plan of conquest which now begins to 
unfold in Illyricum—and in Germany as well. 


IV. THE NORTHERN FRONTIER OF THE EMPIRE 

Northern Italy could never feel safe until the raids of Alpine 
tribes had been brought to an end; the coast lands of Dalmatia 
were exposed to like visitations, and the warlike peoples on the 
borders of Macedonia had seldom cheated a governor of his 
triumph. The security of these civilized regions, however, is only 
a partial explanation of the end which the policy of Augustus 
sought to attain. The watershed of the Alps might have provided 
Italy with a natural frontier on the north. But conquest passed 
beyond the Alps, and the extension of Illyricum to the Danube is 
also part of a larger plan. Nor is it to be believed that the security 
of the Gallic provinces demanded the conquest of Germany and 
Bohemia. Both before and after the wars of Augustus the Rhine 
provided an adequate frontier. If the Elbe were to replace it, the 
Elbe would have to be defended no less than the Rhine, and 
legions would still be required to hold down the Gauls. Such an 
advance would be no solution of the Gallic and German problems 
—if anything, an added danger. Yet it was contemplated by the 
sober intelligence of Augustus and prosecuted for twenty years. 
Other reasons must therefore be sought: they will perhaps be dis¬ 
covered if the European frontiers of die Empire are examined, not 
separately, but together, with Illyricum as central in position and 
foremost in importance. 

Among the dangers revealed by the Civil Wars were two most 
otmnous—that an army could make an emperor and that there 
might even be two Empires, an Eiastern and a Western. The 
problems that confronted Augustus might perhaps be solved in 
the same way, in so far as they admitt^ a final solution: it was 
his design to make the Empire stable and secure by giving it a broad 
territorial basis and frontiers easily defended. The army had now 
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become in fact, if not in name, a standing army. And, apart from 
the cost of its upkeep and the scarcity of recruits of a suitable 
stamp, the grave political menace which the army presented by its 
very existence was another good reason for keeping it as small as 
was safe. For the moment no enemy threatened the Empire: but 
what of the future? The Cimbri might come again, another Mith- 
ridates might rise, another Burebista, perhaps both at once. It 
would therefore be well to enlarge the Empire and create a con¬ 
tinuous line of defence from sea to sea. What was required was a 
shortening not so much of frontiers as of communications, for it is 
not the mere length of a frontier that matters—it is the danger of 
its being attacked and the ease with which it can be reinforced. By 
their lines of communication both armies and empires stand or fall: 
the quicker the routes available between points of danger the fewer 
troops are required. 

Hitherto the communications of Italy with Gaul and Macedonia 
had been deplorably circuitous and difficult. Before Augustus 
took in hand the conquest of the Alps, Roman armies had not been 
able to use the passes of the Little and the Great St Bernard leading 
to Central Gaiil and the Upper Rhine. To Macedonia there was 
no land route at all in Roman hands, for the Dalmatian coast does 
not lend itself to the passage of an army even in times of peace*. 
Short of the valley of the Save there is no route—between the Save 
and the coast lies Bosnia, one of the most pathless and isolated 
regions in Europe. Of the old road from Italy to the valley of the 
Save, across the low eastern gateway of Italy, the Julian Alps, the 
Romans had long been aware. Here Italy was most vulnerable, 
here Philip V of Macedon had planned to send over a horde of 
Bastamae . It was a long time before the Romans ventured to 
advance beyond the Julian Alps and when they did it was for the 
better protection of Italy or in order to get into touch with the 
Dalmatian coast. It is indeed surprising that itwas left to Augustus 
to wn for Rome the overland route to the Balkans, the route which 
was to be the very backbone of the Empire. It ran from Aquileia to 
Emona, from Emona down the Save to Siscia, Sirmium, Singidu- 
numand beyond to Naissus,and thence south-eastwards by Serdica 
to B^antium. This is the only route by which in our day the 
kingdom of Yugoslavia can be traversed from end to end w^ 

Raymond of Toulouse in a.d. 1096, from Istria to 
Aihanu, is a military curiosity. 

\r II 35 and xL, 57. Compare the fears of Augustus in a.d. 6, 

Veil, Pat. u, no, 6. > r- & , 
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some measure of rapidity and comfort. Control of this road—and 
of the other way to Sirmium, that from Poctovio down the Drave to 
Mursa—was a necessity which could no longer be postponed. The 
control of these routes brought with it the natural extension of 
Roman Illyricum as faras the Danube, from Vienna to Belgrade. By 
the conquest of Raetia and the annexation of Noricum the Romans 
had just won the south bank of the great river as fiu* down as 
Vienna, and this further conquest might be exp>ccted to follow, and 
did follow, without delay. An enlarged Illyricum would thus bind 
Macedonia to Italy and, through easy p>asses in the Eastern Alps, 
bring it much nearer to Gaul and the Upper Rhine. A direct 
route between Bile and Belgrade represents a considerable saving 
in time and therefore in troops. 

The value of Illyricum is manifest, its conquest is the logical 
and necessary sequel of all that had gone before it. Not so Ger¬ 
many—it is almost an afterthought, a further development on a 
large scale, an experiment which if unsuccessful need not be 
ruinous. It had been found necessary to extend Illyricum as far as 
the Danube; it might also be profitable to advance in Germany at 
the same time, if thereby frontiers and communications could be 
shortened still farther. To the east the broad estuary of the Elbe 
gave promise of a river that might replace the Rhine as a frontier; and 
its sources southwards could not be far from the middle course of the 
Danube. Beyond the forests of Central Germany and the Bohmer 
Wald there might be open coimtry, and it was no doubt known 
that there w-ere fertile lands in Saxony about the middle course of 
the Elbe and in the heart of Bohemia. Imperfect geographical 
knowledge may well have encouraged undue hopes both of the 
ease with which such a conquest could be made and of the 
advantages which would accrue from it; but it w'as worth the 
attempt, and only invasion and exploration could give a final 
answer. Gaul had proved an acquisition of inestimable value. 
After a rapid conquest the natives appeared to acquiesce in their 
subjugation. Germans west of the ^ine were seen to be amen¬ 
able to civilization and loyal to Rome—might not their wilder 
kinsmen to the east be subdued and incorporated ? The annex¬ 
ation of Germany and Bohemia would provide a shorter frontier 
and a shorter line of communication, substituting for the line 
Cologne—Bile—Vienna the line Hamburg—Leipzig—Prague 
—^Vienna. It would also leave no room in Central Europe for a 
power to grow up dangerous to Rome, and it would broaden yet 
further and consolidate still more firmly the western half of the 
Empire and thereby ensure its preponderance, in peace as in war, 
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over the East. But this grandiose design was subsidiary to the 
Roman advance in lllyricum. Even were it to be postponed or 
abandoned, the work of Augustus would not be incomplete. It 
was lllyricum that held the Empire together and bound East to 
West, whether the frontier was to follow Elbe or Rhine. 

Reasons such as these must be invoked to explain the frontier 
policy of Augustus and the plan of conquest which began to unfold 
during his second sojourn in the provinces of the West. The time 
was now ripe, the army was ready. The pacification of Spain had 
set free several legions for service on the northern frontiers, and 
the conquest of the Alps enabled the legions of lllyricum to turn 
their arms eastwards. In 27 b.c. the armies of Gallic pro¬ 
vinces, of lllyricum and of Macedonia, probably did not number 
more than ten or eleven legions. Now, however, in 13 b.c., if we 
may assume that the armies had reached the strength which they 
probably had in a.d. 6, as there is some reason to believe, there 
were no fewer than fourteen or fifteen legions available^. More¬ 
over it was in this year that the conditions of military service were 
for the first time made fixed and definite, so that the army was at 
last recognized as a standing army. The veterans of the old army 
had been used up in the Spanish wars or settled in colonies. For 
the future the legionary was to receive a bounty in money at the 
end of his period of service. A large number of soldiers were thus 
remunerated in the years 7-2 B.c., and it is tempting to infer that 
they represent the troops of the new army, recruited since Actium, 
well-chosen and well-trained, with all the qualities and none of the 
failings of veterans®. They had shown their mettle in the campaign 
of 1 5 B.C.; and Augustus intended to get good value from them in 
the great wars of conquest of 12—9 b.c., when they were at their 
best and just before they were due for dismissal. 

It is therefore evident that the date 13 b.c. has a significance of 
its own. Augustus returned to Rome, and the Senate decreed that 
an altar of Pax Augusta should be set up. Drusus remained in 
Gaul, to open his campaigns in the following year. In lllyricum, 
Agrippa and Vinicius had already begun what the Romans called 
the ^llum Pannonicum. 

* In A.D. 6 there appear to have been fifteen legions, namely five on the 
Rhine, two in Raetia, five in lllyricum and three in Mocsia (if we rflay 
combine Tacitus, Ann. 11, 46, Veil. Pat. ii, 113, i, and Suetonius Tib. 16). 

• Rjs Gtstat 16; sec R. Syme in J.R.S. xxiu, 1933, p. 20 sq. 
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V. ILLYRICUM AND THE BALKANS 

Of the wars against Pannonians and Dalmatians in 13—9 b.c., as 
a result of which the bounds of the province of Illyricum were ex¬ 
tended as far as the Danube, the written record amounts to a few 
sentences, vague as well as brief'. It can, however, be interpreted 
and supplemented with the help of the fuller narrative of the second 
conquest of these same regions twenty years later, the suppression 
of the great revolt of the Pannonians and Dalmatians in a.d. 6—9 
(see pp. 369 same conditions of geography and therefore 

of warfare prevailed in conquestand reconquest alike. Itwas mainly 
for the sake of the land route to the B^ans that the conquest 
was required, and the first and necessary stage of the conquest 
was to win control of the valley of the Save. From the coast the 
interior cannot be conquered and has never been conquered—the 
huge mass of the Dinaric Alps severs Dalmatia from Bosnia, a 
Mediterranean from a Central European land. Roads are few and 
difficult, the rivers form gorges or waterfalls. It is only from the 
north that Bosnia can be invaded, and then not easily, from the 
valley of the Save along, or rather parallel to, its tributaries, the 
Una, Vrbas and Bosna. Before the Dalmatians, the Illyrian 
population in the heart of Bosnia, can be dealt with, the Pan¬ 
nonians, the Celtic agricultural population of Croatia and Slavonia, 
must first be mastered. An invader can occupy the valley of the 
Save either from the direction of Italy or from the Balkans, his 
base can be either Siscia or Sirmium; but, in order to win and 
control it, it may be expedient or even imperative that there should 
be an army at each of these positions. 

To form some conception of the nature and extent of the con¬ 
quest achieved it is necessary to estimate how much of the vast 
area which Roman Illyricum (the later provinces of Pannonia and 
Dalmatia) was soon to embrace, from the Adriatic to the Danube, 
was already in Roman hands, and how far the pacification of the 
Balkan lands had been carried forward. The campaigns of Octavian 
in 35—33 B.c. had been modest in scope and design, modest also, 
though solid and satisfactory, in achievement; and so, when war 
with Antony broke out. Northern Italy was secure and there was 
no fighting in Dalmatia. In the north, in Croatia, Octavian had 
seized the strong place of Siscia, which can serve as a base not only 
for a further advance, but also for the better protection of Italy. 
Farther than this his armies do not seem to have gone: in the 

* Diouv, 31,2—4 etc: cf., however, ResGistat 30: Veil, Pat. ii, 96,2—3: 
Suetonius, Tib. 9: Florus 11, 24 [iv, u]. 
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south, in Dalmatia, they did not pass beyond the Dinaric Alps 
(p, 87). Nor did Octavian come into conflict with the most populous 
and powerful of the Pannonians, the Brcud, below Siscia, about 
the middle course of the Save. He cannot therefore have con¬ 
quered any of the great Bosnian tribes of the interior. These still 
remained to be dealt with by Tiberius, for it was Tiberius who 
subdued the ‘nations of the Pannonians which no Roman army had 
ever approached^’. By ‘Pannonians’ are to be understood in the 
first place the tribes of the valleys of Save and Drave, especially the 
Brcuci; but also some of the tribes of Bosnia such as the Ditiones, 
Maezaei and Daesitiates, which were usualljr called Dalmatian and 
which later belonged to the Roman province of Dalmatia, but 
which a well-informed contemporary reckons as Pannonian'*. That 
a Roman army had approached any of these tribes before the cam¬ 
paigns of Tiberius is neither recorded nor credible. It appears 
therefore that after the campaigns of Octavian, Roman lllyncum 
coiMrised only Dalmatia, Herc^ovina, Carniola and most 
of Croatia: the greater part of Slavonia, Bosnia, and Serbia still 
maintained its independence. 

In the south-east also much remained to be done. Crassus had 
broken the power of the Bastarnae and hurled them back over the 
river ^p. 117 ry.). The eastern part of the region later known as 
Moesia had been the scene of his exploits, but it does not seem to have 
been brought directly under Roman administration, and farther 
west there were tribes still indejiendent—the frontiers of Mace¬ 
donia had been secured rather than extended. After Crassus there 
is obscurity, fitfully lit up by raids and risings here and there. 
Trouble might be expected from two sources. North of the 
Danube were the Dacians and other tribes, ever ready to profit by 
any disturbance, while to the south the Romans had to rely upon 
the kingdom of the Odrysian Thracians to maintain pcaceand hold 
down the wild tribes of Haemus and Rhodope. It was no easy 
tasl^ and the intervention of Rome was often needed, especially 
against the Bessi, turbulent and resentful because the charge of 
the national sanctuary of Dionysus had been taken from them. 
Thus lAillius the proconsul of Macedonia had to help Rhoe- 
metalccs, uncle and guardian of the sons of Cotys, about 19—18 b.c. 
A year or two later came a Sarmatian raid across the Danube; 
and the Denthcletes of the upper valley of the Strymon and the 
Scordisci from Serbia harried Macedonia. When the Scordisci 
are next heard of they are friendly to Rome, acting in concert with 
Tiberius against the Pannonians in 1 2 B.c. It is therefore difficult 
* Res Gestae 30. * Strabo vii, 314. 
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to resist the conclusion that there had been some Roman advance 
from the south-east, to secure firmly the Serbian bank of the 
Danube and to occupy Sirmium as a base for an army to take the 
Pannonians in the rear. In one of the years 13, 12 or 11 B.c. the 
whole of Thrace rose in arms^. To the valour of barbarians the 
natives united a religious fervour which made them scorn danger 
or death. This infiammable material was kindled by a priest of the 
Bessi. Rhescuporis the prince was slain, his uncle Rhoemetalces, 
deserted by his troops, was pursued into the Chersonese. This 
formidable rising was only quelled after three years of hard 
fighting by L. Calpumius Piso (cos. 15 b.c.), who was brought 
from Pamphylia to Thrace. To account for the spread of the 
revolt and the summoning of Piso it would be tempting, but per¬ 
haps unnecessary, to assume that the proconsul of Macedonia and 
his army were occupied farther to the north-west, towards or near 
Sirmium. 

It is clear enough that the task which confronted the generals of 
Augustus from the Alps to the Balkans was arduous and con¬ 
siderable. In 13 B.c. operations were begun against the Pan¬ 
nonians by Marcus Vinicius, and Agrippa was soon called to the 
scene; after his death in the next year Tiberius took charge. With 
the Scordisci as his allies he reduced the Pannonians. The road 
from Siscia to Sirmium was now firmly in Roman hands, the tribes 
of the interior cut off from the north, and Bosnia could be penetrated 
and subdued. In the following year, 11 b.c., the Pannonians rose 
again in his absence, but he reduced both them and the Dalmatians. 
Only local rebellions are recorded in the next two years, and there 
was not much left to be done in 8 B.c. by Tiberius* successor, Sex. 
Appuleius. Roman armies may have traversed Bosnia, but there was 
little fighting—the strategical superiority and rapid movements of 
the conquerors compelled the natives to make a hurried submission 
and seemed to render unnecessary a thorough subjugation, and a 
thorough occupation. Fifteen years later the price of this optimism 
had to be paid in full. 

Northern Pannonia had fallen without a blow. The exact limits 
of the kingdom of Noricum on its eastern side cannot be ascer¬ 
tained, but they may have extended as far as the great highway to 
thj: North, the old Amber Route from Poctovio by Savaria and 
Scarbantia to the Danube at Camimtum. The rest of the land be¬ 
tween Drave and Danube was either empty or occupied by small 

1 Dio (uv, 34, 5-6) places the outbreak in 11 b.c., but the war lasted 
three years (Veil. Pat. u. 98), and 11 B.C may well be the last of these years, 
not the first, cf. Livy, Epit. 140. 
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tribes and remnants of tribes, lacking the power or the desire to 
resist. The dominion of Rome was preferable to the pitiless in¬ 
cursions of the Dacians. 

In this way the frontier was advanced to the Danube and a vast 
area was incorporated in the province of Illyricum. To the south¬ 
east Piso had established pace and order in Thrace; it may have 
been now, but it was perhaps not until more than a decade had 
elapsed, that the army in these parts was transferred from the pro- 
consul of Macedonia to an imperial legate of Moesia (p. 367 jy.). 

In the meantime Drusus had been pursuing his triumphant 
career in Germany. 


VI. GERMANY^ 

Gaul had soon succumbed before the rapid and crushing blows 
of Caesar. The calm of exhaustion passed into acquiescence in 
the burdens and benefits of Roman rule, and the peace which 
prevailed was such as to belie the old renown of the Gauls and 
move Roman and German alike to surprise and even to scorn. 
There were disturbances, it is true—Caesar, whose aim it had been 
to strike at the most powerful tribes and seize the most important 
lines of communication, had neglected the western extremities of 
the land, and the pacification of Aquitania was not completed till 
B.c. (p. 116): moreover, it was some time before the Roman 
control was firm enough to prevent feuds and discords such as 
those which more than anjrthing else had delivered Gaul into their 
hands. The exaction of tribute and the introduction of the census 
provoked sporadic risings, even in 12 b.c. None the less Drusus 
was able to invade Germany leaving behind him a Gaul that was 
loyal and peaceful*—and so it was to remain, even when a Roman 
army had been destroyed. Beyond the Rhine was freedom, but 
how far that freedom excited envy or desire among the Gauls is 
doubtful. The Roman dominion was irksome but inevitable: it 
was supported and justified by the best of ar^ments, force of 
arms and an experience of German invasions which was still recent 
and which the Gauls had no wish to see renewed. The existence of 
the Germans, then, was one of the surest bonds of Gallic loyalty. 

* The sources are meagre and scattered. Dio fuv, 32—3} tv, i) provides 
the outline of the campaign of Drusus and a few details. For what concerns 
Tiberius here and later Vdleiusis a full but a prejudiced source. The confused 
and rhetorical account of Florus (u, 30 [tv, i ap is not very helpful. As far as 
*l'^l’*^®^blvian Penoehae a.re useful, ana Strabo must not be neglected. 

Dcisau 212 (flratie Claudi Caesaris), Cf., however, Dio uv, 32, I and 
Livy, Epit. 139. 
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It has been maintained that the concjuestof Germany was necessary 
if Gaul were to be both secure from invasion and loy^ to Rome; on 
the contrary, it was the tranquillity of Gaul which made a conquest 
of Germany possible as well as desirable. 

Caesar had made the Rhine the frontier of the Empire, the 
limit between civilization and barbarism. Though a river may be a 
convenient line of demarcation, it seldom deserves to be called a 
natural frontier. The Rhine was a German river; to the west of it 
dwelt many tribes of real or fancied German origin; they were firm 
in their allegiance to Rome, and their claim to German blood, for 
what it was worth, so far from being the expression of a community 
of sentiment or interest with the free Germans, was little more than 
an assertion of superiority over their Gallic neighbours^.The friendly 
Ubii had been transplanted by Agrippa at their own request; the 
Vangioncs, Nemetes and Triboci, remnants of the hosts of Ario- 
vistus, had been given lands in the Palatinate and Alsace and in 
return were expected to guard the bank of the Rhine. There was, 
indeed, little danger of another invasion. Caesar had broken the 
power of Ariovistus; his massacre of the Usipetes and his crossing 
of the Rhine had struck terror into the Germans and had arrested 
or diverted their westward advance for many generations. It was 
not in order to hold the line of the Rhine that legions were required 
in the Gallic provinces. In spite of apparent peace in Gaul the con¬ 
servative Roman took no risks with any enemy known and feared for 
several centuries. When the ravages of war had been repaired and 
its memory forgotten the Gauls might take thought of their ancient 
glory and their present resources. The land was rich, its population 
abundant and vigorous. The Gauls had ever been devotedly loyal 
to their chieftains and brave with that headlong valour which was 
the wonder and the terror of the more civilized nations of 
antiquity. The great roads of Agrippa, radiating from Lugdunum, 
opened up the country, and, for some ten years or so after 27 b.c. 
there were two armies in the interior of G^ul, comprising five or 
six legions, the armies of Comata and of Aquitania (to which 
Narbonensis was attached between 27 and 22 b.c.*). Detach¬ 
ments of auxiliary troops were stationed at points of strategic 
importance. The Rhine however was lightly held—in the main by 
the militia of the native tribes. Though a serious invasion was 
iftilikely, there might sdll come raiding parties of restless and 

* Tadtus, Germ. 28. 

• E. Ritteiiing, ‘Zur Gesch. des romischen Heeres in untcr 

Augustus' in Bonn. Jahrb. 114/5, 1906. 
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predatory Germans, as even later when the bank ot the Rhine was 
guarded by a chain of Roman legions and auxtlia. 

A raid of this kind by the Sugambri and their allies the Tencteri 
and Usipetes had taken Lollius off his guard in 17 b.c.^. They 
soon repented of what they had done and gave hostages for good 
behaviour in the future. Order was restored—and, if that were 
not enough, there might have followed a few punitive expeditions 
which would employ Gallic troops in Roman service against the 
common enemy and weld Gaul more firmly to Rome. But the 
Roman expeditions launched in 12 b.c. are of a different kind and 
on a greater scale—they are a part of a large and comprehensive 
design to secure a shorter frontier for the Empire and shorter lines 
of communication between Gaul or Germany and the Roman 
armies in the Danubian lands. How far the advance might pro¬ 
ceed, no man could tell—exploration and invasion must go hand 
in hand. When Augustus departed from Gaul in 13 b.c. he had 
completed the organization of the Gallic provinces, and its crown 
and symbol, the Altar of Lugdunum, was to be dedicated by 
Drusus in the next year (p. 210). The legions had been brought up 
from their camps in the interior to bases on the Rhine, and with 
them and the levies of Gaul, Drusus was to invade Germany. 

To a man from the Mediterranean Germany presented a for¬ 
bidding aspect. He looked in vain for those fruits whose names 
meant civilization itself, the olive and the grape, and saw instead 
a waste of marsh and woodland, a realm of damp and cold. From 
the Rhine as far east as the land of the Dacians and beyond, it was 
averred, stretched one great forest, nine days’ march in breadth 
from north to south. Error and exaggeration were prevalent both 
about the land and its inhabitants. Yet it was not all forest— 
in the Wetterau, the valley of the Neckar and parts of Saxony 
were fertile regions. Even within the Hercynian forest there were 
patches of open country, as in Bohemia*. The natives themselves, 
though moralists and rhetoricians for their own ends delighted to 
endow them with the ideal qualities of primitive virtue or primitive 
ferocity, were far from being nomads, imspoiled by the practice 
of agriculture and the habit of settled life. It might seem that they, 
like their kinsmen west of the Rhine, German or Celt (for there 

* This ^tc (Julius Obsequens c. 71) is to be preferred to 16 b.c., thatpf 
Dio, who induoes in one chapter the events of several years (uv, 20). The 
‘disaster’ does not aopear to have been as grave as Velleius (ii, 97, 1) would 
have his readers believe. The fact that Tiberius and Lollius were bitter 
enemies explains his verrion. Sec J.R.S. xxin, 1933, pp. 17 sag. 

• Strabo YU, 292 
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appeared to be little difference)^ might not prove impervious to civi¬ 
lization. Yet in this easy appreciation of them the Romans made a 
profound miscalculation. The truth was that the Germans were 
centuries behind the Gauls in material culture and that a better 
comparison was with the Thracians and Dalmatae in their im- 
readiness to accept either the culmre or the domination of Rome. 
Nor was it an easy task to penetrate and control the country, to 
crush the resistance and curb the spirit of the warrior tribes. The 
obstacles were so considerable and movement was so slow that 
distances were easily multiplied*. The chief problem that confronts 
a general, how to transport and feed an army, assumed formidable 
ions in Germany. Caesar in Gaul had been able to move 
because he found roads, bridges and food wherever he 
went; he had been able to bring the enemy to battle because they 
had towns and property to defend. In Germany the invader had 
to make his own roads and bring with him his own supplies: the 
Germans were elusive and might be inaccessible. The army which 
Drusus could transport from the Rhine to the Elbe was thus re¬ 
stricted to a size too small perhaps for a thorough conquest, while 
the larger forces employed by Germanicus were slow and unwrieldy, 
despite his use of the approach by water up the g^reat rivers—only 
the urgent needs of transport would have induced the Romans to 
brave the perils of the Northern Ocean. 

The ultimate goal of the Romans appears to have been the Elbe 
near or not very far above Magdeburg, and the routes which their 
expeditions followed can be recognized in outline but cannot be 
reproduced in detail. The winter camps of the legions were 
established on the Rhine by Drusus, not in positions of defence 
but as bases for invasion, and the principal, though surely not the 
only, camps of Augustan date were Vetera (near Xanten) facing 
the valley of the Lippe, and Moguntiacum (Mainz) opposite the 
confluence of the Main and the Rhine; both Lippe and Main 
could provide water-transport for some distance. From Vetera 
the Weser near Minden could be reached in two ways, by going 
north-east to the Ems and then keeping to the north of the 
Wesergebirge and Teutoburger Wald, or by moving up the 
valley of the Lippe and then through those wooded hills. Neither 
of these routes was without difficulty, and the former was probably 
avdided until a causeway had been built across the morasses be¬ 
tween Rhine and Ems. But from Vetera by way of the Lippe it 

^ Strabo vii, 290. 

• Strabo vn, 292. Both Strabo and Velleius overestimate the digtanrf 
between Rhine and Elbe. 
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was also possible to reach the Wescr higher up, near Cassel where 
it takes its origin from the union of 5 ie Fulda and the Werra. 
Towards this region, however, the most easy and attractive route 
came from the south — from Mainz over the Rhine, across the 
fertile Wetterau and northwards through the Hessian Gap be¬ 
tween Taunus and Vogelsberg. From these two most important 
strategic positions, Minden and Cassel, half-way between Rhine 
and Elbe, armies could proceed eastwards to the Elbe, from 
Minden passing north of the Harz to Magdeburg, or from Cassel 
south of It to the Saale near Halle and then to the Elbe. 

After the preliminary exploration of his first campaign in 12 b.c., 
Drusus seems to have made the region near Cassel his goal, ap¬ 
proaching it from Vetera (in 11 B.c.), then from Moguntiacum 
(10 and 9 B.C.). This, though in reverse order, was the method 
followed by Charlemagne—in his first campaign against the 
Saxons he marched norm from Frankfort, in his second eastwards 
up the Ruhr. Germanicus, however, sought to reach the Elbe by 
way of Minden, partly because the unwieldy numbers he em¬ 
ployed made necessary the use of the Ems (and perhaps the 
Weser) for transport. Drusus, it is true, built a canal to connect 
the Rhine with tne Ocean through the lakes of Holland, but did 
not again use it after his first experiment*. It may be appropriate 
at this point to mention that among other measures taken by him 
was the erection of auxiliary forts along the Rhine and elsewhere, 
and the establishment of a base or bases for the fleet*. Moreover at 
the close of his second campaign he built a fort ‘where the Elison 
joins the Lippe,’ and another‘in the lands of the Chatti near the 
Rhine *. ’ The site of the latter may be Hbchst, where the Nidda runs 
into the Main Just below Frankfort, or the low hill of Friedbcrg in 
the Wetterau*. The former presents a tangle of problems: the Latin 
historians mention Aliso as the site of a fort, and excavation has 
revealed at Haltem about thirty miles up the Lippe the remains of 
two forts, one by the water’s edge, the other on the Annaberg 
close by, and of two legionary camps, the one above the other; and 
further, at Oberaden some twenty miles farther east, a camp for 

* Unless a ‘naval battle’ on the Ems against the Bructeri (Strabo vii, 290) 
beloi^ to the operations at the banning of his second campaign. 

* Florus II, 30 [iv, 12], 26. , 

* Diouv, 33, 4. 

* Both Hfimst and Friedbe^ have yielded remains of Augustan date and 
both arc impor^t SMtegic posinom on the line of an advance into Germany; 
the latter consideration excludes Wiesbaden from a claim to be the ‘fort of 
Drusus.’ 
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two legions. In the present state of knowledge it might be 
claimed that the remains at Haltern are numerous and varied 
enough to provide a localization both for the fort of Drusus and for 
the Aliso of Roman writers. 

The tale of Drusus’ campaigns is soon told. In 12 b.c. the 
Sugambri and their allies sought to forestall his attack but he fell 
upon them as they were crossing the Rhine, routed them and 
ravaged Westphalia. Later in the year he made a naval expedition 
in the North Sea and won over the Frisians—the Batavi were 
probably in alliance already: but the retreating tide left his ships 
stranded, and without the help of the Frisii he would have been in 
sore straits. In the next year he subdued the Usipetes north of the 
Lippe, bridged that river and marched eastwards through the 
territory of the Sugambri; he found the way open and was able to 
advance as far as the Weser because the Sugambri had turned 
their arms against the Chatti. They were waiting for him when 
he returned. He was trapped in a narrow defile at a place called 
Arbalo, but the overhaste of the barbarians robbed them of their 
prey. Drusus now made Moguntiacum his chief base instead of 
Vetera. He invaded the land of the Chatti in 10 B.c., and again in 
the next year, in his last and greatest campaign. Then he struck at 
the Marcomanni, turned northwards and marched as far as the 
Cherusci and from there eastwards to the Elbe. He did not cross 
it; and as he returned he succumbed to an accident and died in the 
summer camp, somewhere between the Saale and the Rhine*. 

Tiberius now took charge in Germany. The troublesome 
Sugambri were made to feel the resentment of Rome. Such as 
survived were transported across the Rhine to its western bank. 
No open resistance now raised its head and Tiberius could depart 
in 7 B.c. to enjoy his triumph and the prospiect of a command in 
the East. Though the admiring Velleius claims that Tiberius had 
almost reduced Germany to the state of a tributary province, the 
conquest was far from complete. Many regions remained un¬ 
trodden and unsubdued, and there was no lasting occupation 
through the winter. By the swift marches of a small and highly 
trained army Drusus had traversed Germany and defeated or 
intimidated many of the tribes between Rhine and Elbe, but his 
ciycditions were little more than raids; the slow and piecemeal 
process of permanent subjugation had not begun. 

* Strabo vn, 291. 
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VII. MAROBODUUS 

The second decade of the Prindpate now came to an end, and 
the period of the great wars of conquest was to be succeeded by a 
breathing-space. The policy of Augustus still moves forward in 
ordered majesty—its slowness is that of strength, not of weakness 
or indecision. In the years 7-2 b.c. many veterans who had served 
in the campaigns of Drusus and Tiberius were dismissed. When 
another ten or twelve years had elapsed many more would no 
doubt be ripe for discharge—but they would not receive it until 
they in their turn had been employed in warfare. And so this third 
decade is a time of consolidation, of exploration and preparation for 
a further great advance, the conquest of Bohemia, and, following 
thereon, the annexation of South Germany. 

Tiberius’ departure to Rhodes in 6 b.c. deprived the Empire of 
a general and the Princep>s of a colleague. Though he was not 
indisjjensable, though there were other Romans of birth and 
ability on whose support Augustus could rely, the resentment of 
Augustus is pardonable. It must have been a time of acute dis¬ 
comfort. He was weary, ageing and disappointed. Agrippa his 
trusted partner, Drusus the well-beloved were dead, Tiberius was 
a morose and contiunacious exile, the two grandsons were young 
and untried. To Augustus the most critical, to the historian this 
period is the most obscure portion of his Principate. The narrative 
of Dio is fragmentary and defective; and it was hardly to be 
expected that Velleius Paterculus would care to record the ex¬ 
ploits of the men who usurped with the armies of Rome and in 
the councils of the Princeps the position that had belonged to 
Tiberius. L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, the husband of a niece of 
Augustus, held in succession the commands in lUyricum and 
Germany: to him and to Lentulus, likewise of noble birth, to the 
new men Vinicius, Quirinius and others the safety of the Empire 
in these years was committed. The date, setjuence and significance 
of events on the northern frontiers during this decade(6 b.c.—a. 0.4) 
are for the most part obscure, but some attempt must be made to 
elucidate or supplement the inadequacy of the written record. One 
of the chief preoccupations of Roman policy in this period was 
Bohemia; and though the empire of Maroboduus may not iln- 
mediately have attained the extent and power that made it seem to 
Romans more dangerous indeed than the King’s intentions 
justified, it will be convenient to adopt it as the central theme. 

In his last campaign (9 b.c.) Drusus had attacked the Mar- 
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comanni who dwelt in the valley of the Main, and it was perhaps 
then and with Roman aid or encouragement that a young noble 
called Maroboduus rose to power among them. He soon per¬ 
suaded them to migrate to Bohemia to avoid that encirclement and 
annexation of South Germany which he saw to be the logical end 
of Roman policy. Here, in a fertile land of old civilization, once 
the home of the Boii, girt about, like Transylvania, with a ring of 
forest and mountain, was the seat which nature seemed to have 
designed for a great empire. The Marcomanni were ever con¬ 
spicuous among the Suebian tribes, and in Maroboduus they had 
a leader of remarkable ability. He had been at Rome, he had 
probably served with Roman armies, like Arminius—and he knew 
how to use all that he had seen and learnt. He was not content to 
enjoy merely the respect due to birth or the temporary prestige of a 
successful adventurer—he set himself to build up a well-organized 
kingdom based on a large and disciplined army. Secure in his 
mountain bastion he inspired terror in all his neighbours, and 
before long extended his dominion northwards over Saxony, 
Brandenburg and Silesia; at one time or another the powerful 
nation of the Lugii, the fierce Langobardi and even the proud 
Semnones acknowledged his sway*^. A power was rising in Central 
Europe that might threaten the Empire and Italy itself, a p>ower 
that could be compared to that of Pyrrhus or Antiochus*. It 
appears to have been the aim of Roman policy not merely to 
prevent the extension of the empire of Marot^uus and then 
subvert it by force or diplomacy, but to annex that part of it, 
Bohemia, which they needed if they were to dominate Central 
Europe themselves and control the route from the Danube to the 
Elbe. 

It is with reference to Bohemia and as preliminary to an attack 
on Maroboduus that the principal Roman operations of this 
obscure decade arc best interpreted; no fewer than three great 
expeditions beyond the Danu^ appear to belong to this period. 
At some time between 7 and 2 b.c. L. Domitius Ahenobarbus 
(cos. 16 B.c.) crossed the Danube, came Uf>on the Hermunduri 
who were wandering about in search of lands to settle in, estab¬ 
lished them ‘in a part of the land of the Marcomanni,’ crossed the 
Elbe and set up an altar there in honour of Augustus*. The 
Marcomanni had just vacated the region of the Main, and it is in 
Franconia and Thuringia that the Hermunduri arc later to be 

• Stn^ vn, 290J Tacitus. Jm. u, 45. 

• As it was by Tiberius (Tadtus, Amt. u, 63). 

• Dio tv, lo a, 2-3} Tadtus, Jm. iv, 44. 
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found'; the purpose and direction of the march of Ahenobarbus 
can therefore be explained. To the Elbe from the Danube the 
easiest and shortest route runs north-west from Carnuntum across 
Bohemia: had Ahenobarbus followed it, however, he would surely 
have encountered the Marcomanni and not the Hermunduri before 
he reached the Elbe. It would therefore appear that he crossed the 
Danube higher up, from the side of Raetia, perhaps at Donau- 
wbrth or Regensburg, and so marched northwards to the sources 
of the Saale and down the Saale to the Elbe (if so far, for he may 
have mistaken the Saale for the Elbe)*: and though he was, or 
rather perhaps had just been, legate of Illyricum, he may have used 
the legions which were in Raetia. The purpose of his exp>edition 
was to find a way through for an army from the Danube as far as 
the western entrance of Bohemia and beyond, to the Middle Elbe; 
one of its results was to isolate Bohemia on the west and facilitate 
an inv^ion at some time in the future by interposing between 
Bohemia and the Chatti and Cherusci the friendly and grateful 
tribe of the Hermunduri. 

A fragmentary inscription records the deeds of an unknown 
legate or Illyricum, who may, or may not, have been M. Vinicius 
(cos. 19 B.c.)*. After passing over the Danube he routed a host of 
Bastamae and entered in to relations of peace or war with the Cotini, 
the Anartii and other tribes whose names are not preserved. The 
CoUni, a Celtic tribe of miners, probably dwelt in the valley of the 
Gr^ the Anartii in north-eastern Hungary, on the northern bounds 
of ^cia. The occurrence of Bastarnae is surprising but not in- 
explicable. Pushed away from the Lower Danube they may, like 
me Sarmatae lazyges a generation later, have come round over the 
Carpathians to the Middle Danube. The purpose of this expedi¬ 
tion was to secure the Middle Danube, and, more than that, to 
i^late Maroboduus on the eastern side and cut him off from the 
Lucians by extending Roman influence and even control over the 
tnbes south of the Tatra and the Carpathians. This was a necessary 


* Tadtus, GW 41; Procopius, B.G. 1, 12, 10, nera atrrov^ eV ik 
QMMTVoi^a Bopi77oi ffapBapoi Soptoc AvyoHarov irp^ov 

paatXftt^ lopvaavTO, 

n J regarded the Saale as the main stream. 

Albis oritur” o ‘in Hcrmundilris 

rw? Cf. also Veil. Pat. 11, 106, 2. 

hefte^i^rSt « (£/» Elopum da M. Fimaus, Jahres- 

C/ait Quart T»v intcrpreution indicated in the text see 

Uass. ^art. XXVU, 1933, pp. 142 jyy. 
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precaution—Bohemia and Transyl vania in alliance was a danger that 
must be averted at all costs, as Domitian was to find. An expedition, 
or even diplomaticintervention, beyond the Middle Danube would 
have been pointless, if not imp>ossible, before Tiberius’ campaigns 
and the extension of Illyricum as far as the Danube, and so it 
probably belongs to this same period, 6 b.c.—a.d. 4. If the general 
were Vinicius, it could be more closely dated. Vinicius followed 
Ahenobarbus in Germany in a.d. l, therefore he might also have 
been his successor in Illyricum a few years earlier. 

After the murder of Burebista and the collapse of his empire the 
Dacians were broken and divided. Though no longer a menace 
they were still a nuisance, ever ready to indulge in raids, like the 
Sarmatians, their neighbours to the south-east. Moreover, they 
still possessed a part of the Hungarian plain and on this side they 
had crossed the frozen Danube in the winter of i i-io b.c. and had 
carried off much booty. It would thus be necessary before long to 
humble both Dacians and Sarmatians. Augustus records that his 
army crossed the Danube and compelled the tribes of the Dacians 
to submit to the commands of the Roman people: and the 
Bastamae, the Scythians, and the kings of the Sarmatae who live 
on both sides of tne river Tanais sought his friendship*^. This was 
in the main the work of Cn. Cornelius Lentulus (cos. 1 8 b.c.), at 
some date which cannot be accurately determined, but probably 
falls in this period*. From the west he attacked the ^cians, 
probably using the river Marisus for transport*: to the south and 
south-east he drove away the Sarmatians from the neighbourhood 
of the Danube. And it was pierhaps about the same time (c. a.d. i— 
3.?) and in connection with these operations that Aelius Catus 
transported fifty thousand Gctae across to the Thracian bank of 
the nver, ‘where they now dwell under the name of Moesians*.’ 
The area directly under Roman control in these regions would 
thus be increased, and the army of Illyricum, which hitherto had 
been available to help, would soon be moved farther north, for the 
invasion and conquest of Bohemia; so it was perhaps in these 

^ Res Gestae 30 sq. Strabo (vu, 305) regards tiie Dadans as almost 
subject. 

* 'I'hc only ancient evidence mentioning Lentulus by name (Florus u, 
[iH, 12], 27-8 and Tacitus, iv, 44) prorides no indication of date. 
Modern suggestions have ranged between 14 B.c and A.O. 11. It is here 
conjectured that he was legate of Illyricum r. a.d. 1-4. 

* Strabo vu, 304. 

* Strabo vu, 303. The operations of Catus (cos. a.d. 4) arc, however, 
usually dated e. a.o. 9-10. 
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years (a.d. 3-4?) that the legions of Macedonia were taken from 
the proconsul and transferred to an imperial legate of Moesia. 

But in Germany in the meantime all had not been tranquil. 
Ahenobarbus had trouble with the Cherusci (about i b.c^, and it 
was no doubt to render access to their land more easy from the 
west that he built his famous causeway over the marshy lands be¬ 
tween Rhine and Ems, the pontes longi. Vinicius, who came after 
him, was confronted with a serious risir^, and his efforts were not 
entirely successful. The firm hand of Tiberius was needed and it 
was once again at the service of Rome. At his coming the joy and 
confidence of the soldiers knew no bounds. In a.d. 4 he advanced 
as far as the Weser and as the result of a campaign that lasted into 
the winter he received the submission of the tribes of north-western 
Germany from the Bructeri and the Cherusci as far as the shore of 
the Ocean. The army passed the winter in quarters far up the valley 
of the Lippe The next year witnessed a great combined expedition 
by sea and land. Tiberius defeated the L^gobardi and reached the 
El be, where he was met by the fleet which had explored the northern 
seas as far as the promontory of Jutland. A remnant of the Cimbri 
made atonement to Rome for the misdeeds of their ancestors, 
the Charydes and even the Semnones sought the friendship of 
Augustus*. All was now ready for the conquest of the Kingdom of 
Maroboduus. On the north he had been weakened by the detach¬ 
ment of the Semnones; on the cast he had been cut off from the 
Dacians; on the west the Hermunduri would give passage to a 
Roman army. 

Twelve Roman legions marched against Maroboduus in a.d. 6, 
as he was afterwards to boast—^rhaps with some exaggeration: it 
was the total ofthe armies of the Rhine, Raetiaandlllyricum. Sentius 
Saturninus was to march eastwards from Mogundacum with some 
of the legions of the Rhine*, the troops from Raeda were probably 
to come northwards in the direcdon of Nuremberg or Eger to meet 
him*, while Tiberius was to invade Bohemia from the south-east 
with the army of Illyricum, crossing the Danube at Carnuntum. 
The campaign was a masterpiece of organizadon and deserves a 
proud place in the annals of the militaiy' art. The armies and the 
generals of Augustus have nothing to lose by a comparison with 

> *ad caput Juliac {Lupiat, Lipsius) flumlnis/ Veil. Pat. n, 105, 3. * 

• Rrx Gestae 26; Veil Pat. u, 106; Strabo vti, 293; Pliny, N.H. ii, 167. 
‘per Cattos,exdsiscontinentibus Hcrcyniaesilvis’ (Veil. Pat. ii, 109,^; 

but It would not be forest all the way, and he would soon come to the land of 
the Hermunduri. 

* Cf. Rittcrling. PJF. s.v. Legio, coL 1232. 
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those of any age in the history of Rome. The advance by separate 
routes to a common goal was a method which had already been 
practised on a grand scale and in the face of great natur^ diffi¬ 
culties, in Spain and in the Alps: but the invasion of Bohemia 
to be the crowning achievement of Augustan strategy. In this 
hour the might of Rome had reached its climax; by their rapid 
marches and disciplined valour the legions had subdued Illyricum 
and overrun Germany; at the terror of their approach the nations 
beyond Elbe and Danube had done homage to the majesty of the 
Roman People. Only Maroboduus remained: but the short hour 
of triumph was already passing. When the armies of Saturninus 
and Tiberius were only a few oays removed from their goal in the 
heart of Bohemia, the news came that Illyricum had risen. The 
situation was critical, but sound judgment was not lacking in 
Tiberius—or in Maroboduus. They came to terms, by which 
Maroboduus was recognized as a king and friend of the Roman 
People. Tiberius could tiu'n southwards—not a moment too soon. 


VIII. THE GREAT REBELLION 

When some of the native levies were mustering for the cam¬ 
paign against Maroboduus they saw their own strength and the 
chance to exert it*. The insurrection which began far to the south¬ 
east among the Daesitiates, under their chieftain Bato, was at first 
neglected—the campaign in the north claimed precedence—^and 
soon spread to the Pannonian Breuci who were led by Pinnes and 
another Bato. Roman merchants were massacred, legionary de¬ 
tachments overwhelmed, and before long the whole of the region 
conquered by Tiberius some fifteen years before had risen in 
rebellion. One of the prime movers of the revolt asserted that its 
cause was to be found in the injustices of Roman taxation and 
recruiting*. This interested and partial testimony cannot pass un¬ 
challenged—it must be supplemented by the observation that the 
original conquest had not been thorough and severe enough to 
ensure that when a new generation grew up it would not seize with 
alacrity the earliest opportunity that presented itself. The Dal¬ 
matians were a fierce intractable Illyrian people, never so happp as 
when defying law and order, the Pannonians had their share of the 
Celtic dash and delight in warfare, to which they now added some 

1 The following narrative is based on Velleius (n, t lO—16} and Dio 
(lv, 28, 9-33, 4; 34, 4-75 LVi, II, 1-17, 3). There is hardly any other 
evidence. * Dio LVi, 16, 3. 
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familiarity with the language and discipline of Rome*. It was the 
first time that these tribes stood unit^ in resistance; to subdue 
them engaged the generalship of Tiberius and the military re¬ 
sources of the Empire for three long years. 

With sound stratepc instinct Bato the Pannonian swooped 
down on Sirmium and its Roman garrison. Caecina Severus the 
legate of Moesia came up in time to rescue it, defeating the enemy, 
though not without heavy losses to the Romans. Had the Dalmatian 
been intelligent enough to join his Pannonian namesake, their 
combined hosts might have overwhelmed the army of Moesia 
and raised all the Balkans in revolt. Had he turned northwards, 
Siscia and the road over the Julian Alps into Italy were his: he 
preferred to waste precious time by attacking Salonae and by sending 
his raiding bands down the coast as far as Apollonia. When at last 
he marched northwards, it was too late—^Tiberius was hastening 
back from Bohemia, with Valerius Messallinus, governor of Illy- 
ricum, and the Twentieth Legion in the van; after a reverse 
Messallinus was victorious in abattle foughtagainst great odds, and 
the whole army reached Siscia. Five l^ons now stora between the 
insurgents and the approach to Italy. The Romans held the keys of 
Illyricum, Siscia and Sirmium, but all that lay between and to the 
south as far as the Adriatic was in the hands of the enemy, and for 
some time very little progress could be made against them. Tiberius 
stood firm in Siscia, taking no risks and waiting for reinforcements. 
But in the south-east the fate of Sirmium still himg in the balance; 
the rebels had occupied the Mons Almus (the Fruskagora) to the 
north of that city, and though defeated in a skirmish by Rhoemctal- 
ces the Thracian king, whom Caecina had despatched against 
them, were able to maintain their position when Caecina himself 
attacked them. Raids of the Dacians and Sarmatians compelled 
Caecina to return and protect his own province; he left Rhoemctal- 
ces behind to hold up the insurgents and prevent if he could an 
invasion of Macedonia. Such was the situation through the winter 
of A.D. 6—7, and indeed for a great part of the next year. The 
thorough devastation spread both by the insurgents and the Romans 
made Ae land a desert. Tiberius hoped to reduce the enemy by the 
slow process of famine rather than risk battle and the lives of Roman 
soldiers. He gradually extended his control from Siscia eastwards 
and southwards and held a large body of the enemy pent up in ^he 
hills between Save and Drave (the Mons Claudius). 

In Rome, however, the voice of detraction whispered that 

* Veil. Pat. u, 110, 5; compare Dio’s opinion of the Pannonians and 
Dalmatians (xux, 36, 3-4). 
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Tiberius was prolonging the war for purposes of his own. Ac¬ 
customed to the easy and spectacular successes that till now had 
crowned the conquests of Augustus, the ignorant or the malevolent 
despised this cautious strategy. Tiberius stands all the higher be¬ 
cause his name is associated with no great battle; and Augustus 
cannot have wavered in his con hdence in a general whose principles 
of warfare were his own^. It was the crisis of the Empire. A sudden 
turn of fortune shattered the proud hopes that prevailed on the eve 
of the march against Marob^uus, and revealed how narrow and 
insecure were die foimdations on which that ambitious policy had 
been erected. It was only with difficulty that the rising in lUjrricum 
could be prevented from spreading. One province arrested and 
wrecked the frontier policy of the Empire; but what would happen 
if Germany and Thrace rose at the same time, if Maroboduus threw 
off his allegiance, if the Dacians appeared in force ? In those evil 
days Augustus is reported to have thought of putting an end to his 
life*. There was discontent at home, ramine and pestilence raged 
in Italy as well as in Illyricum. The soldiers were weary and dejected. 
Most manifest and alarming was the military weakness of the Em¬ 
pire. There were no reserves of strength, recruits for the legions 
were hard to find, and so no new legions could be raised. Veterans 
were recalled to the standards, liberated slaves were enrolled in 
companies {cohories Vtf/«*/arwr«»»).Some of these levies were brought 
to Siscia before the end of the year a.d. 6 by Velleius Paterculus, 
others in the course of the following year by C^rmanicus. But where 
could legions be found? Now as later the Elmpire worked with 
milit^ resources which were cut down even below the margin of 
security. The provincial armies were expected to be more or less 
self-supporting. The price of this economy had now to be paid. It 
was not thought safe to move whole legions from the western pro¬ 
vinces, and none came from these regions to Tiberius at Siscia: from 
the Elast, however, two legions might be temporarily withdrawn to 
reinforce the south-eastern theatre of the war. The army of 
Moesia by itself was not strong enough, and it was needed to 
hold down Thrace and ward off the Dacians and Sarmatians 
from the southern bank of the Danube: yet it was only with the 
co-operation of a strong army based on Sirmium that Tiberius 
coi^Id gain control of the valley of the Save, the first and necessary 
stage of the reconquest of Illyricum. The legions from the East, 

^ Compare his letter to Tiberius, Suetonius, Tib. 21. 

* *+9i ‘iuncta deinde tot mala: inopia stipendi, rcbellio 

Illyrid,servitiorumdileaus,iuventutispcnuria,pestiIentiaurbis, fames Italiae, 
dcstinatio expirandi ct quadridui incdia maior pars mortis in corpus recepta.’ 
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however, did not arrive until late in the second year of the Revolt 
—Tiberius may at first have underestimated the resistance of the 
insurgents, or for some other reason these troops may not earlier 
have been available*. 

At last this army was ready to advance; its kernel was com¬ 
posed of five legions and it was led by Caecina Severus, legate of 
Moesia, and by Plautius Silvanus who came from some post in 
the East. But the enemy had concentrated in force under both 
the Batos and was waiting to dispute their passage westwards of 
Sirmium, in the direction of Cibalae (Vinkovci), where the road 
runs across the narrow neck of firm ground north of the marshes 
of the Lower Save. If they still held their commanding position on 
the Mons Almus to the north of Sirmium (and there is no evidence 
that they did not) they were able to choose the time and place of 
their attack. This would explain the surprise which they inflicted, 
but would not excuse the negligence of the Roman leaders. While 
the army was making ready to encamp the enemy suddenly fell 
upon it and almost overwhelmed it. Before their impetuous charge 
the Thracian cavalry broke and fled, and the auxiliaries, both 
horse and foot, were scattered. Even the legfions wavered, and 
many officers fell; but at length the discipline and tenacity of the 
common soldier prevailed, and victory was snatched from defeat. 
Such was the Battle of the Volcaean Marshes—almost one of the 
greatest disasters in the annals of Rome. Caecina and Silvanus 
could at last bring their troops to Siscia. And there was now 
assembled a host such as had never been seen since the Civil 
Wars—ten legions and over eighty auxiliary regiments, to say 
nothing of ten thousand veterans, many cohortes voluntariorum and 
the ca^^ry of Rhoemetalces. But it was not for such a concentra¬ 
tion that the reinforcements were required. After a few days 
Tiberius escorted them back again whence they had come, to 
Sirmium. Caecina with a part of the army was no doubt needed in 
Moesia, but Silvanus was to remain at Sirmium. At last Tiberius 
had in his hand the means of controlling the valley of the Save, and 
when he returned to Siscia and put the legions into separate 
quarters for the winter, it was with the rational confidence that in 
the next year the Pannonians would be reduced. 

In the next year (a.d. 8 ) all the Pannonians capitulated at the 
river Bathinus*. Famine and the patient strategy of Tiberius ^d 
worn them down, treachery did the rest. Bato made the best of a 

* For the Isaurian War in a.d. 6 (Dio LV, 28, 3), cf. Klio xxvu, 1934, 
pp. 139-42. 

• Perhaps the Bosna, cf. B. Sana, Klio, xxiii, 1930, pp. 92—7. 
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hopeless cause, betrayed Pinnes to the Romans and as a reward 
became chieftain of the Breuci himself. He was not to enjoy the 
honour for long—the other Bato, the Dalmatian, captured and 
slew him and persuaded many of the Pannonians to take up arms 
again. They were crushed by Silvanus; Bato, giving up these 
'or lost, retreated southwards and blocked the defiles 

S into Bosnia. The penetration and subjugation of this 
: region, the Bellum Dalmaticum as it was called, was to 
be the work of the next year. Tiberius, leaving Aemilius t.epidus 
in charge at Siscia (while Silvanus remained at Sirmium), departed 
to Rome for the winter. 

At the opening of the next camp>aigning season Lepidus led the 
army (or part of it) southwards to Tiberius in Dalmatia. The line 
of his march (Siscia to Bumum?) brought him into country as yet 
untouched by the war, but he fought his way through it success¬ 
fully. The final conquest was to be effect^ by three separate 
armies; Lepidus was to operate from the north-west, Silvanus 
from the north-east, Tiberius from the side of Dalmatia^. With 
Tiberius was his young nephew Germanicus, to whose credit was 
already to be set the capture of three fortresses, Splonum, Raeti- 
nium and Seretium*; while the other two armies entered Bosnia 
from the north, Tiberius in the south hunted down the indomitable 
Bato. He threw himself into the rocky fastness of Andetrium hard 
by Salonae, but succeeded in slipping away before it was captured. 
When one after another the hill forts fell to the Romans, Bato 
resolved to make his submission. Tiberius spared his life and 
interned him at Ravenna. 

The last embers of the revolt had been stamped out among the 
Daesidates in the neighbourhood of Sarajevo and the Pirustae of 
Montenegro, and the long war was over at last. Scarcely was it 
known at Rome when there came like a thunderclap the news of 
disaster in Germany—^Varus had perished and with him three of 
the best legions of the Roman army. 

IX. ARMINIUS 

After the last campaigns of Tiberius (a.d. 4 and 5) a deceptive 
tranquillity brooded over Germany. Even the crisis of a.d. 6 had 
called forth no echo, and some of the most formidable of the 
tribes, such as the Cherusci, seemed willing to accommodate 
themselves to foreign rule—for as yet there was nothing in the 

* Dio (tvi, 12, 2) mentions a triple di^osion and puts it down to fear of a 
mutiny. * None of these sites have been i^ntified with certainty. 
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Roman occupation that could be called thorough, permanent or 
oppressive. In the summer the legions might move forward as far 
as the Weser, but they returned to sp^end the winter in safety on or 
not far from the Rhine. Save in the valley of the Lippe no attempt 
seems to have been made to gain a firm hold on any part of the 
coimtry by means of a network of roads and fortified positions. 
The land was not yet ready to be turned into a Roman province. 
Though an altar had been set up in the town of the Ubii on the 
western bank of the Rhine to serve as a religious centre for German 
nobles, very little else seems to have been done—it is difficult to 
believe that the methods of Roman taxation had been introduced. 

From ancient times onward the circumstances surrounding the 
end of Roman rule in Germany have been an occasion for prejudice 
andrhetoric^. Varus was made the scapegoat for the miscalculations 
of Roman policy; the contrast between the inertia or benevolence 
of Varus and the energy or perfidy of Arminius, between the 
Roman governor and the native prince, was drawn in ^vid 
colours, and artfully employed to personify the opposition be¬ 
tween civilization and freedom. In the last emergency Varus 
does not seem to have displayed the qualities of a general—or 
even of a soldier; and he may have been better fitted to govern the 
rich and peaceful province of Syria than a Germany which wras 
still unsuixiued. But the shortcomings of Varus mask a more 
eminent culprit. The choice of Varus as commander of the Rhine 
army was that of Augustus (Varus had married his great-niece), 
and the policy of conciliation which appeared to have been respon¬ 
sible for his ruin must have been suggested and imposed by 
Augustus, anxious at all costs to avert a rebellion like that which 
was still raging in Illyricum. 

On the other side stands Arminius, a figure welcome to the 
fervid patriot or to the romantic historian. The valour and re¬ 
source of the young prince of the Cherusci admit of no dispute, 
his treachery needs no excuse. But in the estimate of his historical 
importance a certain caution is not out of place. Though it was due 

* The only contemporary description of the disaster of Varus, that of 
Velleius (ii, 117-120), though unduly prejudiced against Varus, is of primary 
importance; but it does not claim to be a complete narrative. Dio is fiuriy 
sober and credible, but lacking in details of rime, place and direaion. Florus 
(u, 30 [iv, 12]) U worthless. Tacitus (also a source for the Varian disas;ter,%<x 
p. 374) has lavished ail the resources of his an on the person and on the 
exploits of Gennanicus. His good feith and even his accuracy have been 
called into question by modem crirics; at the very least he cannot be ab¬ 
solved from the charge of magnifying and distorting both the character and 
the results of his hero’s campaigns. 
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in a lai^e measure to his efforts, now and later, that the Romans 
did not conquer Germany, he was only the leader of a faction even 
among his own tribesmen, not a champion of the German nation, 
for no such thing existed. The very name was of recent date, an 
alien appellation; there was among the Germans little conscious¬ 
ness of a common origin, of a common interest none at all. 
Arminius himself was a Roman citizen and a Roman knight, and 
his own people did not preserve the memory of their liberator. 

About the disaster, and about its site, there is not much that 
needs to be said. By the report of a rising some distance away the 
conspirators persuaded Varus to march out of his summer camp. 
When the Roman column, encumbered by a heavy baggage-train, 
was involved in wooded country, the Germans fell upon it. The 
Romans struggl^ed forward as best they could, but everything was 
against them. The resolution of Varus failed him and he took his 
own life. The cavalry fled, but did not escape. One of the praefecH 
eastrorum fell fighting, the other made a capitulation which ended 
in a massacre. Like the disaster to which Caesar’s legates, 
Sabinus and Cotta, succumbed (vol. ix, p. 563), it was the result 
of an attack on the army while it was marching through difficult 
country. That is a danger which can befall a good general, and 
from which he may be lucky to escape, as were Drusus at Arbalo and 
CaecinaSeveruson the pontes lonp (pp. 363, 377); but the plight of 
the Varian legions, like those of Sabinus and Cotta, was aggravated 
by treachery and incompetence. The summer camp of Varus might 
be sought near Minden on the Weser, the site of the disaster in 
a wide region between Osnabrtlck and Detmold, in or between the 
Tcutoburger Wald to the south and the Wiehengebirge to the 
north—the only indication of locality is the vague statement of a 
writer who had no occasion to be precise^. The Germans swept 
on to capture the Roman posts east of the Rhine; they fell with¬ 
out a blow, except Aliso. After a tenacious defence the garrison 
slipped out and made its way safely to the Rhine. Asprenas, the 
legate of Varus, had already hastened down with his two legions 
from Mainz, but the enemy made no attempt to cross. 

It had not been a general uprising of the nations of Germany 
and so no invasion of Gaul was to be feared. Arminius sent the 
head of Varus to Maroboduus, inciting him to war. Maroboduus 
wisely declined to serve the ambition of another. At Rome, how¬ 
ever, there was consternation. Augustus lamented the loss of his 

^ Tacitus, Ann. i, 60, ‘ductum tnde agmen ad ultimos Bnicterorum, 
quantumquc Amisiam et Lupiam amnes inter vastatum, haud procul Teuto- 
burgiensi saltu in quo reliquiae Van legionumque inscpultae dicebantur.' 
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legions—and well he might, for they could not be replaced. 
Again came the call for recruits—^but where were they to be 
found ? Of raising new legions there was as little prospect as there 
had been three years before^. Forced levies and inferior material 
were used, and once again freed slaves were enrolled in separate 
formations. Tiberius had to postpone his Pannonian triumph and 
betake himself to the Rhine. Five legions had sufficed for the 
campaigns of Drusus; the garrison was now, however, raised to 
the total of eight legions, which were henceforth divided into two 
armies, each imder the command of a consular legate. To supply 
this total the garrison of two legions was withdrawn from Raetia, 
and four legions were taken from Spain and Illyricum. 

The Roman occupation beyond the Rhine had been so incom¬ 
plete and superficial that after the loss of the army of Varus 
nothing was left save some control of the coastal regions, perhaps 
as far as the mouth of the Elbe—the Frisii remained loyal, perhaps 
also the Chauci. Augustus’ own statement about his German 
policy is studiously vague*; it may fit the facts—but it may also 
mask them. If he still laid claim to Germany, the presence of 
eight legions on the Rhine seemed to show that the claim was to be 
asserted. It has often been assumed that the disaster of Varus 
marks the turning point in Rome’s career of conquest, but, even 
though Tiberius may already have felt what he was before long to 
express, the renunciation of the conquest of Germany and all Aat 
that plan implied was not yet made manifest. After the calamities 
of the years a.d. 6—9 Rome needed a respite; the g^eat age and the 
infirmities of Augustus were a warning that the political crisis 
which his death would provoke could not be far off. So in a.d. 10 
and 11 Tiberius and C^rmanicus did not venture far beyond the 
Rhine, but contented themselves with raiding and ravaging. 

Germanicus was fired by a youthful ambition to emulate the 
exploits of his father Drusus and make himself worthy of the 
name which he had inherited; but he had neither the good fortune 
of his father nor the ability of his uncle. The death of Augustus 
and the mutiny of the Rhine legions (p. 618) gave him the chance 
for which he had prayed. The repentant soldiers clamoured to be 
allowed to expiate their fault in blood, and so Germanicus led them 
over the Rhine against the unsuspecting Marsi. The Romans fell 
upon them, butchered many, and succeeded in returning without 
much danger. Germanicus was not content with this easy victory. 

* Unless //gi» I (cf. Tadtus, /fnn. 1, 42) be regarded as an entirely new 
formation. 

* R/i Gtstat 26. Cf. U. W’deken in Sitx. d. preuss. Akad. IQ32, XI, 
PP * 3 * m' 
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In the course of the following winter he appear to have gained 
the permission, though perhaps not the enthusiastic approval, of 
Tiberius for a series of operations on a larger scale: but in their 
estimate of the purpose which these campaigns were to serve, 
Tiberius and Germanicus may have differed quite as much as they 
did two years later about the value of the results achieved. In the 
spring of a.d. i 5 he crossed the Rhine at Mainz. While Caecina 
Severus from Lower Germany engaged the attention of the 
Cherusci and defeated the Marsi, Germanicus was to deal with the 
Chatti. He marched north-eastwards up the Wetterau, rebuilt his 
father’s fort, crossed the river Adrana (the Eder) and burned 
Mattium, the capital of the ChattiL He now turned back and was 
moving towards the Rhine, but on the news that Segestes, the 
father-in-law and bitter enemy of Arminius, was being beleaguered, 
he rescued him, and secured a precious hostage, Tbusnclda the 
wife of Arminius. There was still time for another campaign, this 
time in Lower Germany. Caecina with four legions marched 
through the lands of the Bructeri, Pedo with the cavalry farther to 
the north-west, through the Frisii, while Germanicus transported 
four legions by sea; the three forces met at an ^reed point on the 
river Ems (probably near Rheine). The Bructeri were defeated, and 
the army marched east or south-east till it came within reach of the 
Saltus Teutoburgiensis. After visiting the melancholy scene and 
erecting a tumulus over the unbuned bones, Germanicus pursued 
Arminius eastwards into difficult country. After an indecisive 
battle he returned to the Ems, where the army broke up again. 
The cavalry returned in safety; but two of the legions of Germani¬ 
cus marching along the shore of the Ocean were almost over¬ 
whelmed by a high tide, and the army of Caecina was assailed by 
Arminius as it was crossing the pontes lonp. In a vision of the 
night Caecina saw the ghost of Varus rise from the marshes and 
beckon him to destruction. It was no idle apprehension—a 
general with less experience, with less control over himself and 
over his troops, would have given his name to a second disaster. 
So after many labours, many risks, and with little to show for 
it all, the troops returned to their winter quarters. 

Germanicus, impressed by the difficulties of transport and pro¬ 
visioning, resolved to make a greater use of the approach by sea. 
Tfie order went out to build a thousand ships, ^forc the great 
expedition was to start, however, he sent a force against the Chatti, 
and himself, after relieving the fort of Aliso on the Lippe, 
repaired the road and causeway leading thither. At last all was 


^ Perhaps the Altenburg near Niedenstein, south-west of Casscl. 
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ready. With a prayer to his father Drusus, Germanicus sailed 
down the canal, through the lakes of Holland, and round to the 
mouth of the Ems. Here he landed the troops, apparently on 
the western bank, so that time was wasted in crossing the river • 
Then suddenly the Roman army appears at the Wescr a hundred 
miles away; beyond are seen the hosts of Arminius. The Romans 
forced the passage of the river and established themselves on the 
eastern bank. On the following day was fought a great battle at a 
place called Idistaviso, probably not far east of Minden. Arminius, 
holding the hills to the south on the right flank of the Romans, 
sought to prevent them from marching eastwards towards the 
Elbe. Though it was claimed that the battle was a defeat for Ac 
Germans, Arminius was not dismayed. He now took up a position 
to Ac north, on Ac left flank of Ac Romans, at Ac boundary 
wall of the Angrivarii; Ac battle which followed does not appear 
to have been a decisive victory for CJermanicus. 

Thevictories of civilized powers over native tribes are commonly 
due to a superior organization which enables troops to be concen¬ 
trated rapidly and surely, and at once secures a strategic advantage. 
Yet Arminius could bring together and could keep together a 
considerable force of Germans. To have entrappicd Varus^and his 
Aree legions was indeed no mean achievement—but to writhstand 
a Roman army of eight legions and numerous auxilia^ to compel it 
to fight on ground which he had chosen, to arrest its advance, Ais 
was military genius*. 

In comparison Germanicus cuts a poor figure. He set up a 
trophy wiA an insermtion which asserted that he had conquered 
Ae nations between Rhine and Elbe, and Acn gave the signal for 
retreat. On the return voyage a great storm arose and scattered 
Ac ships. Most of Ac crews were eventually rescued—but in the 
eyes of Tiberius Aat would be no excuse for Ae risks Aat had 
been run. Germanicus—or at least his panegyrist—might affect 
to believe Aat the resistance of Ae Germans h^ been broken and 
that another year wrould complete Aeir subjugation. Tiberius was 
not to be deceived: he wrote suggesting that Germanicus should 
now return to celebrate the triumph which he had earned. The 
arguments of Tiberius were Aosc of good sense itself—honour 
had been satisfied, risks enough had been taken, diplomacy ^as 
a more effective weapon Aan arms in dealing with Ae Germans*. 
Germanicus had no choice but to obey. 

* Tadtus, Am. n, 8. A textual corrupdon is not the only difficulty here. 

• Cf. the final verdict of Tacitus, Atm. n, 88, ‘proeliis arabiguus, hello 

non victus.’ • Tadtus, Am. ii, 26. 
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The enterprises of Germanicus had served only to reinforce the 
caution of Tiberius; it could no longer be doubted that the con¬ 
quest of Germany must be postponed for a generation if not 
abandoned for ever. 


Until A.D. 6 the Augustan plan of conquest had been earned 
out with an ease and rapidity that seemed to justify the bol^ess of 
its design. The Pannonian Revolt was a grim warning; and imght 
alone have brought about a gradual and peaceful retirement frorn 
Germany. After the disaster of Varus and the illusory victones of 
Germanicus there was no choice. The t^k w^ seen to be more 
difficult in every way than had been imagined; it would take >^^7 
years yet to penetrate the land and subdue its i^abitants. The 
Germans had at first been intimidated by the rapid movements of 
the Romans and circumvented by their strategy. But now came a 
change—it was much more than a Roman army that perished with 
Varus, The spell of Roman prestige was shattered. The Germans 
under a leader of great military talent ^d been emboldened to 
face the legions in open battle. A succession of Roman blows such 
as those struck by Germanicus, so far from breaking down their 
resistance, might only weld them more firmly together. A German 
nation, a German national resistance did not exist—the iinpact of 
the foreigner might create it. To keep the Germans disunited and 
harmless an occasional intervention of Roman diplomacy would 
be more than sufficient. 

Moreover, however strong might have been the arguments in 
favour of conquest, the risks and the cost were enough to deter the 
prudent parsimony of Tiberius. The earlier campaigns in the 
north had been swift and bloodless: but in the Pannonian Revolt 
many legionaries had fallen in battle, and the Empire could not 
afford another disaster like that of Varus. To achieve the conquest 
of Germany and to make it permanent, more legions would be 
required. But they could not be found—the crisis of the years 
A.D. 6-9 revealed a deplorable weakness; and an intelligent con- 
tcmpiorary had drawn a melancholy comparison with the reserves 
of men that Rome had been able to command in an earlier age^. 
The three legions of Varus were not replaced; even the normal 
demands of legionary recruiting in the reign of Tiberius were far 
from easy to satisfy, as reputable evidence attests*. But if the 
person and the privileges of the Roman citizen had to be spared, 

* Cf. Livy vu, 25. 

* Tacitus, Jm. iv, 4; Veil. Pat. u, 130, Zj Suetonius, Tii. 48. 
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were there not native levies in abundance whose employment 
would serve a double purpose.^ It is true that without the help 
of this excellent fighting material the wars and conquests of 
Augustus could not have been planned and achieved, the frontiers 
could not have been protected later. But there was a limit to their 
use, as the Pannonian Revolt had shown. 

Therefore, despite the disproportion in population and resources 
between the Roman Empire and the free Germans, the conquest 
was postponed, if not renounced. Had it been as desirable or 
necessary to Rome as the possession of Germany between Rhine 
and Elbe was to Charlemagne, it would no doubt have been 
achieved, and by the use of similar methods, whatever the cost. 
But it was not necessary. Possessing Illyrioira, the Empire could 
dispense with Germany; however desirable may have been the 
control of the route from the Elbe to the Danube, there were 
certain disadvantages, especially in the annexation of so much 
rough and forested country close behind the intended frontier. 
An Empire which embraced the fairest regions of the globe could 
cheerfully forgo an extension without purpose or profit; and 
Rome had acquired so much territory in Europe that a pause was 
imperative. Moreover should the time ever come for a renewal of 
aggression, it might not take the form of a resumption of the 
adventures of Germanicus in Northern Germany. Here the broad 
stream of the Rhine could be a barrier as well as a boundary: but in 
South Germany the need for a more rapid route between Mainz 
and the Danube lands might suggest an advance like that made by 
the Flavian emperors, or even further, to a natural frontier in the 
ThOringer Wald. Nor was the Danube to be neglected. In the 
decade TCfore a.d.6 the Romans had not only secured the line of 
the Danube, but had extended their influence, if not their control, 
far beyond it: Dacia had been humbled, Bohemia was to be 
annexed. The plan failed: and it is to be regretted that Trajan’s 
conquest of Dacia was never completed by that of Bohemia, so as 
to carry forward the frontier to the Carpathians and enclose the 
whole of the Danube basin. Such an advance at some time in the 
future may once have been contemplated by the advisers of 
Augustus—but his political testament forbade all expansion; and 
it was not likely that his successor would neglect it. , 

Though failure and disaster had arrested the progress of 
Roman conquest, what had been achieved was none the less great. 
Province had been bound to province, army to army^. In this 

* Ann. 1, 9, ‘man Occano aut amnibus longinquls saqnum imperium; 
Icgioncs, provindas, classes, cuncta inter sc oonexa.’ 
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,y«em Illyricum was the indispensable link; 
comes again, the decision is not fought out 

or Mac^onia, but farther to the north, on the great highway 
between West and East; the mastery of the sea loses its unpor- 
^Te no legions pS? along the Egnatian Way; the sieg« of 
ByziJitium !nd stand large in the 

Clbalae and Mursa give theix names to 

The value of Illyricum is not f JZ/\rarus 

happens on the Danube for some tune. The Rhine after Varus, 

lik^the Parthian Question after Crassus, is 

ancient and modern a prominence that exceeds its deserts. By the 

end of the first century, however, the Danube provinces begin 

come into their own. In Hadrian’s time they have ten legions, tl^e 

Rhine has only four. It is to Pannonia that Hadrian ^nds tus 

adopted son Aelius Caesar, and it is Pannonia that 

SevLs to the purple. In the third century Illj^cum, its soldiers 

and its emperors, are the salvation of the Empire. ^ 

It had once been the belief of Augustus and his advisers that 
fifteen legions would be enough to achieve great conquests, an 
hold in subjection not only Gaul and the 
Germany and Bohemia as well. It was now evident that the 
number of legions would be needed to protect the fronOera of 
Rhine and D^ube—or rather to hold down wide regions within 
frontiers, Gaul, Bosnia and the Balkans. Beyond ^e ^e^ 
rivers, the barbarians had been isolated and intunidated. Th^ 
might be left to their own quarrels—^here the open secret ot 
Roman policy was to divide but not to coni^uer. 

It was^otlong before the poUcy of Tibenus w^ triumphantly 
vindicated. German turned against German, and within a few 
years Arminius was dead, Maroboduus an inglonous exile. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE ECONOMIC UNIFICATION OF THE 
MEDITERRANEAN REGION: INDUSTRY, 
TRADE, AND COMMERCE 

I. THE GENERAL EFFECT OF THE CHANGE FROM 
THE REPUBLIC: A WORLD AT PEACE 


I N indusi^, trade, commerce, and the economic unification 
of the Mediterranean region, as in other fields, the Principate 
meant the coming of a new age. The RepubUc had, it is tme, 
specially towar^ its close, done much to prepare the way. 
A capi^istic spirit of enterprise was not waning, and from the 
beginning of the third century a.c. grew steadily stronger. 
Italian merchants worked in the Levant, and became in¬ 
creasingly numerous in Delos; they pressed also into Gaul and 
Germany, and sought to extend their activities to Britain*. Indeed 
the conditions prerequisite to an extensive trade, and conse¬ 
quently to an industry working for export, were satisfied. There 
was a steady nse in demand: the rich Romans, whose wealth 
was denved from their landed property, from war-contracts and 
the profits of booty, from the exploitation of the provinces throuifh 
administration, taxation, the practice of usury among the pro- 
jancials ^d so on, wanted the merchandise which the world 
had to offer. And, through the creation of the Imperium, this 
world had become a very comprehensive one, more closely bound 
together than Alexander’s empire. Roman proconsuls made im- 
prov^ents in the road system everywhere; Servilius Isauricus 
and Pompey gave security to commerce, at least for a time 
through their wars with the pirates; the economic life of the 
Roman I^t, of Italy, and already, to some extent, of the West 
also, reached a respectable height. 

Yet ^erywhere there remained barriers and obstacles. They 

structure of society. The Romans wefc 
* warlike pe^ntry that needed land and gained it by 
inquest; subsequently, in the course of their gr^t militarJ 
successes, and through the imperialism which these fostered 

* Strabo iv, 194. 
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they becsunc more accustomed to political domination and political 
exploitation of other nationalities and peoples. Thc^ capitalism 
which ensued developed, accordingly, along agrarian line^ or else 
went hand in hand with political oppression. Cato furnishes an 
instance of the first process, the nobilei and kmpjhts, who ex¬ 
ploited the provincials, of the second. These openings, however, 
were in themselves very great, and apart from them the Roman 
capitalist, generally speaking, confined himself to the cx^- 
ordinarily lucrative field of activity which his connection with 
politics more or less offered him, namely to speculation {nego- 
Hatio). In consequence, industrial and commercial enterprise was 
generally left to that part of the population which was not Roman, 
out preponderatingly Greek, in origin. This element contained 
both Italian Greeks, who had later become Roman citizens, and 
also those who had come as aliens from the Greek Orient, or ^en 
as slaves, subsequently to gain their freedom and to constitute 
an ever-growing section of society. Under these circumstances 
a truly energetic economic policy is found only in the spheres 
of agriculture and politics. Thus the interests of the great land- 
owners, who formed the ruling aristocracy, were protected by the 
ban imposed from time to time on the production of wine and 
oil in the provinces^; and the interests of the knights as tax- 
farmers and speculators played an important part in the expansion 
of the Empire. Nothing is heard, however, of a corresponding 
policy which might have directly favoured industry and trade. 
The trader was welcome because he advanced Roman prestige 
and pacification, and hence exerted a political influence. Use, 
moreover, was made of these middlemen, who brought mer¬ 
chandise, food-supplies and luxuries, from distant sources, and 
it was observed with pleasure that in Italy itself busincM activity 
and production were increasing. But that was all: the aristocracy, 
in which the power was vested, in reality took very little notice 
of the business men, whom it disdained; they were merely treated 
with tolerance, in Italy as in the provinces. The suggestion Aat 
from the second century onwards a ‘Roman commercial spirit 
can be observed is mistaken*; the equation of imports with booty 
came almost as naturally to a Mummius and his successors as to 
the overlords of Homeric times. A policy of protective ta^s, 
such as the Ptolemies practised, was wholly laclang. There is no 

» For example, in South Gaul, at the end of the second century b.c. 

Cicero, de Rt pub. m, 9, 16. „ ■ • , • 

* J, Kaerst, ‘Sdpio Aemilianus, die Stoa und der Pnnzipat, m Neue 

Jahrh. 1929, pp. 653 sqq. 
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trace of an attempt to secure a favourable balance of trade for 
Italy, and such an attempt is not to be expected, since the voice 
of the interested parties went unheard. 

But the worst obstacle to a full development of trade and 
industry was the general political situation. In the closing years 
of the Republic, though Ae economic area was, indeed, large, it 
was in a stale of unrest. A world-wide economic system, however, 
cannot develop when it is constantly disturbed through political 
discontent and interference by the State in production and in the 
give-and-take of trade. It was precisely such dilHculties that 
had dislocated the economic life of the Greeks in the classical 
age, and equally in Hellenistic times, when they were constantly 
preparing armaments against each other and against Rome. With 
Rome’s violent entry on the scene, such convulsions had cer¬ 
tainly not become rarer; the reverse was true, since during the 
time of the Civil Wars the scale of events had actually increased. 
Italy had suffered much through the lasting social upheavals—in 
consequence of which Capua alone, during the years when 
Pomf>ey and Caesar were in power, had received some twenty 
thousand new colonists^—and was bleeding from many wounds. 
Far dee|>er were the wounds inflicted on those provinces which 
had been dragged into Mithridates’ war of liberation, and which, 
thereafter, debased to fields for exploitation by Roman generals 
striving for power, had often come to the very brink of the abyss. 
Campaigns, fresh piratical raids, devastations, debt and im¬ 
poverishment, disturbances and revolutions—all played their 
part, with especial effect in the East: in Greece, the Islands, and 
Asia Minor, and to some extent also in Syria and Egypt. To a 
greater or less degree, varying with the locality, they choked the 
economic life which was spontaneously beginning to develop. 
An atmosphere of instability and uncertainty clung to the whole 
period until the close of the Civil Wars. 

A fundamental change took place after Augustus had given 
to the world the fax Romana and the quits Italiae^ and had thus 
created an economic area characterized by an extent and peace¬ 
fulness such as mankind had not previously seen. His aim was 
to create a corporate unity from the whole of the civilized part 
of the glo^. The road system had been steadily developed, and 
was kept in excellent order. It permitted the rapid passage to 
and fro of armies, and of troops for police purposes, ana the 
dissemination of news with the aid of the State postal-service. 

Veil. Pat. 11, 44, 4j Suetonius, Dro. ltd. 20; Appian, Btll. Civ. ii, 
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Hence it constituted a guarantee of peace and order. On the 
Mediterranean the plague of piracy had vanished; Roman 
flotillas where necessary guarded the inland water-ways, and 
garrisons protected all frontier districts where danger could 
possibly threaten. These outward manifestations were matched 
by inward peace and security. It resulted from a policy which 
understood how to leave unaltered all that could f>ossibly be pre¬ 
served, and to steer clear of a radicalism which would inevitably 
evoke distrust. The feeling of happiness, which sounds in so many 
voices of the times, both from Italy and the provinces, is an 
additional proof of Augustus’ sureness of touch, and of his clever¬ 
ness in appreciating the importance of incalculable factors. This 
applies not only to his purely political measures, but also to th^ 
for the regulation of social and economic life. Once the Empire 
was consolidated there was, with few exceptions, no interference 
in the ownership of property. The time or the leges agrariae was 
past. The distinctions marked out by the old social order were 
retained. No alteration was made in Italy’s predominant position 
in relation to the provinces, and, if the provincials had an equal 
share with Italy in the blessings of the new age, this was due 
not to any marked change in their legal standing, but largely to 
the removal of oppression. 

There was also the least possible interference in the internal 
affairs of the provinces. Much though the imperial government 
desired and encouraged the advance of civilization and the 
transition of savage hill-tribes to agriculture and stable economic 
activity (if only because this must conduce to pacification and 
prosp>erity, anu, in part, to better administration and increased 
revenue), yet, over the Empire as a whole, it did not contemplate 
any artificial romanization and urbanization. In general, in this 
sphere also, Augustus was at pains to make no sweeping change, 
to provide the finunework, merely, and the milieu through which 
things might develop of their own accord. Naturally this did not 
prohibit the occasional planting of colonies in the East as in the 
West—in Asia Minor, Syria, Spain, and elsewhere—with a view 
to greater security, or as a means of settling veterans on the land. 
In the Mauretanian settlements it is, indeed, possible that the 
idea of spreading civilization may have been a primary motive, 
but this was not the normal policy. If we disregard the eflFcct 
of political pacification and subjection, the means by which the 
romanization of the West was accomplished were that the pro¬ 
vinces of themselves admitted the superior Roman culture, and 
that Roman civilians and veterans of their own free will migrated 
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into new and rising districts, there to seek their fortunes and to 
settle. 

Still more important in this connection is the fact that the 
existing organization of labour and of economic life was not sub¬ 
jected to disturbance. Caesar might summarily transplant Roman 
freedom to Corinth, to create a new trading colony; he might 
refound Carthage, with, p>erhaps, the same end in view; he could 
interfere with the rights of the employer by his decree that one- 
third of the labourers on a farm must be free; he could, in fact, 
manifest in various ways a disposition towards control which 
might easily have strengthened into a system of State socialism. 
But there is no trace of similar tendencies under Augustus and 
his immediate successors. The old economic principle of laissez 
Jaire^ laissez alter was left unchanged; indeed certain limitations 
of the principle, which the aristocratic regime had introduced, 
were removed, in so far as the one-sided policy which favoured 
the interests of the large-scale a|pncultural producers was abolished. 
Free compietition was to prevail throughout the Empire, and free 
trade. It is not inconsistent with this that the imp>erial govern¬ 
ment, long before Nerva’s alimentary legislation, took suitable 
measures for the protection of agriculture*; and if it later at¬ 
tempted to influence the kinds of agricultural produce grown 
(cultivation of corn or production of oil and wine^ this must be 
regarded as an emergency measure, connected with the general 
problem of an adequate fcxxl-supply, a matter to which an alert 
government had always to give heed. 

Beside the principle of laissez jaire there was the belief in the 
old doctrine of private enterprise. The victory of Augustus and 
of the VVest meant, then, a repulse of the tendencies towards 
Sute capitalism and State socialism which might have come to 
fruition earlier, had Antony and Cleopatra been victorious, than 
was thus the case. Apart from the exceptional conditions in the 
imperial domains, and in the mines, which counted as part of 
them, and apart from the special circumstances prevailing in the 
corn-trade which resulted from the conception of food-supply, 
the principle of private enterprise remainecl supreme. The arma¬ 
ment industry itself was privately owned dunng the Augustan 
age and even later, and it is symptomatic that even in Egypt, 
although it was administered on ^e model of one of the gifeat 
imperial estates, considerable areas of landed projjerty were 
^crated from State ownership, and that the highly developed 
Hellenistic system of monopolies was weakened through the 
‘ As in A.D. 33, Tacitus, Jwi. vi, 17, and see p. 642. 
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substitution by the government of the licence-system, thereby 
making room for Western ideas. It was all the easier for Augustus 
to refrain from developments along oriental lines, and to abide 
by the fundamental principles of me W'est, because he himself 
in the course of the Civil Wars had accumulated, by more or less 
honest means, an immense private fortune, and had become a 
leading individual capitalist, and because it accorded far better 
with die subtle cleverness of his policy to pose as a private 
benefactor to the State, and not as its exploiter. 


II. THE QUICKENING OF ECONOMIC LIFE 

AH these circumstances, the size of the Empire, the removal 
of disturbances and upheavals, to which must be added the main¬ 
tenance of a sound and stable currency, could not but act as an 
exceptional stimulus in the whole field of economic life. The 
roads not only served for military, police, and postal purposes, 
but enabled traders, on their two- or four-wheeled carts, to 
penetrate with their wares deep into the interior: from Aquileia 
through the Alps to Linz, or by Siscia and Poetovio to Carnuntum; 
from Milan by Bregenz to Augsburg, or from Turin to Lyons 
and beyond to the shores of the English Channel, or to Mainz 
and Cologne; from Ephesus via Tralles and Laodicea to Apamea 
on the Maeander, and so on. Indeed certain roads, such as those 
in the Spanish mining districts, may perh^s have done more 
to satisfy economic than military needs. The security in the 
Mediterranean and on the rivers must have stimulated commerce 
in the same way: it was possible to reckon on being in Rome 
some eighteen days after leaving Alexandria, or, under favourable 
conditions, to be in Puteoli a mere nine days later; from Gades 
to Ostia took seven days; from Egypt to Crete three days and 
nights^. 

Such were the circumstances which indirectly encouraged re¬ 
vival; to these must be added what may rather be called direct 
influences. This applies, above all, to the general advancement 
of the bourgeoisie, a policy which is to be connected with 
Augustus’ desire to create a new social stratum on which his new 
State was to be based. Since he was obliged to reduce the power 
of the old nobiles^ and since for him the proletariate did not come 
into the question, there remained only the middle class. This social 

1 Cf. t.g. Pliny, NM. xuc, 3 iqq.\ Strabo x, 475. 
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stratum was mainly composed of the soldiery and their descend¬ 
ants, or derived from other branches of the citizen-farmer class 
—Roman, Greek, or sometimes non-Greek in origin—; a con¬ 
siderable percentage consisted of freedmen, mostly of Greek 
nationality, who had a flair for business and had become wealthy, 
a type brilliantly ridiculed by Petronius; and the knights idso, being 
recruited largely from the municipal aristocracy, which in its turn 
drew on the bourgeoisie, are to be counted in this class. It was, 
then, the active business section of the communitjr, deeply inter¬ 
ested in industry and trade, which now grew in importance, or, 
at least, was not as formerly pushed into the background. It 
was, indeed, to the Emperor’s advantage to encourage this pre¬ 
occupation with professional and business matters, since it in¬ 
duced political apathy (as the tyrants of former ages had well 
understood), or alternatively a limitation of interest to parochial 
politics, which amounted to the same thing. Even the imperial 
officials were really salaried civil servants, and the imperial 
soldiery earned its living through its professional services. The 
gap which had formerly separated the homo politicus and the homo 
oeconomicus became steadily smaller, and the centre of gravity was 
shifted increasingly towards a sound business activity. The big 
capitalist interests, the Knights, turned more and more from the 
speculative contracts for tax-farming, which had declined, to 
industrial and mercantile enterprises; the negotiator changed from 
a speculator to a business man. Professions formerly frowned 
upon now became o|>en to gentlemen, a change in standards for 
which modern history can furnish many par^lels. This rise in 
the repute of trade and industry, which coincided with the 
closing of some of the more questionable opportunities for 
money-making, could not but be a great stimulus to industrializa¬ 
tion and commercialization. 

There was yet a further factor. The State had the greatest 
interest in trade, not only because of its policy of promoting 
the welfare of the people in general, and of encouraging the 
bourgeoisie in particular, but also on account of the revenue 
involved. Exploitation had always been a force in Roman policy 
in the past, and it was partly, at least, with this in view that she 
extended her power over provinces with fertile soil, or rich 
deposits of precious metals. But trade also was a fleld for‘ex¬ 
ploitation, and of this the Romans were as fully aware as the early 
Corinthians, or the Ptolemies, or the rulers of Petra, Axum, or 
Saba. Customs duties, chiefly, but also harbour dues, enabled 
the State to appropriate its share of the revenues accruing from 
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trade, and at the same time it could afford to finance the rnaking 
and upkeep of harbours which, from the State’s standpoint also, 
were necessary. This explains the direct promotion and encourage¬ 
ment of trade by the Caesars, the building not only of roads but 
also of harbour-works, with moles, quays, and lighthou^ the 
construction of canals, the consideration of the project of piercing 
the isthmus of Corinth, and the relaxation of passport regulations. 
It explains also the establishment of international relation^ such 
as those with Maroboduus, or, during Claudius’ time, with the 
king of Ceylon^, and the possible creation of a kind of consulate, 
such as that in Palmyra*, for the protection of merchants. The 
emperors showed the keenest interest in the exploration of new 
trading areas, whether it was a question of the silk route through 
Bactria to ^ugma, of Aethiopia, or of the northern amber- 
producing region®. Maps and the description of trade routes 
were needed; and the imperial government constantly held a 
protecting hand over ventures which aimed at supplying this 
need. Augustus’ famous attempts, for example, to advance to¬ 
wards Arabia had that motive. Though not too fortunat^ the 
expedition of Aelius Callus* succeeded at least in so far as it won 
strategically vital trading posts for Rome, and established a 
Roman protectorate over the passage of the Red Sea, thereby 
safeguarding the interests of those engaged in trade to the South¬ 
east, among whom the Alexandrines were predominant. Indeed 
we hear that from that time onwards the trade with India had in¬ 
creased to an exceptional degree*. The emperors were active in 
seeking to gain a control of trade, while weakening such control 
where It lay in foreign hands, Parthia being a case in point; and 
they even took steps to erect their own customs stations, wherever 
possible, under the protection of Roman soldiery, as at Lcuke 
Kome in the Red Sea". Pliny’s biting epigram’ that campaigns 
had been imdertaken in order that Roman ladies and gentlemen 
might have a better choice of perfumes is, of course, a deliberate 
exaggeration, but an element of historical truth is latent in it all 
the same. 

These conditions, which promoted the general development 

* Pliny, NM. n, 84 lyy. 

» LG.ILR. ni, 1056 nra 42. 57. Cf. M. P. Charlesworth, Tradt-rnda 
and Commerce of the Roman Empire, p. 48 tq. 

• Isidore of Charax, Mollcr, Geopr. Greet. Min. i, pp. 244-56; Pliny, 
N.H. n, 181; xxxvn, 45. 

* See p. 252x7. * Strabo n, 118. 

• Peripl. mar. Erjthr. 19. ’ N.H. xiu, 23. 
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of economic life, must also have added momentum to particular 
tendencies which arc innate in all systems of capitalism, ten¬ 
dencies towards expanding the enterprises, and increasing the 
efficiency of the working organization, in order to achieve a more 
intensive output with mass export, where possible, as the goal 
of production. A highly capitalistic striving after profits, and a 
readiness to speculate had long existed; even in ancient times 
men knew that the occidental understands better than the oriental 
how to make use of the resources at his disposal^; and improve¬ 
ments in technique, as in glass-blowing or dyeing, proved them 
right. New markets for exports had been opened, and were 
constantly being added. The standard of living was rising not 
only in Italy and in Alexandria; the demand for luxuries had 
sometimes reached fantastic heights, and extended in part to the 
middle and lower classes. 'Every peasant’s wife of the country 
beyond the Po wears amber trinkets,’ we are told, and ‘every 
servant girl has a silver mirror’*. There were also changes in 
fashion: now metal, now glass drinking cups were in use; the 
favoured shades of purple might be first violet, then red; in 
Claudius’ time it was essential to have marble panels and mosaics 
in the bedroom in order to be up-to-date*, ana so on. There was 
an immense rise in consumption, quite apart from the vast de¬ 
mands of the standing army. 

The comparative ease with which raw supplies could be imjjorted 
loosened even more than before the ties which had been apt to 
bind industry to the locality where its materials were to be found. 
This, of course, does not apply to the clay for making bricks and 
pottery, or to vitreous sana, but it is very often applicable in the 
case of drugs and spices. As the clement of risk in commerce 
lessened the transport rates naturally became lower, and, as 
the customs dues within the Empire were commonly reasonable 
(there existed, it is true, duties payable on the provincial frontiers 
and for transit, but no protective taxes), the freight charges, 
especially on goods sent by sea, were not so high as to stifle pro¬ 
duction. Producers and exporters alike were thus able to base their 
calculations on a margin of profit, and could contemplate the 
mass production of certain articles. We find large-scale capitalistic 
concerns in the most varied branches: in the production alike of 
raw supplies and of finished goods—in the pottery, metal, gla'^s, 

* I*liny, iV.//. VI, 89:‘ipsorum opo maiorcs esse dicebant (if., the enve^ 
from Ceylon) sed apud nos opulentiae maiorem usum’; even though tne 
author may be rather thinking in the first instance of a more sophisticated 
enjoyment. » Pliny. N.H. xxxvn, 44. * Pliny, X.H. xxxiv, 160. 
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and paper industries, and perhaps also to some extent in textiles 
(though here we must think also of a domestic system with m^u- 
facturers^), and in the provision trade; we find them engaged in 
the supplying of articles for mass export, but also in maw p^ 
duction to satisfy the local demand. A man of sufficient initiative 
living in a large town might find even the position of miller and 
baker, tanner or brick-maker a useful start towards the buildii^-up 
of an intensive wholesale business. The dimensions attoined, on 
occasion, are very notable: we are told of works with m^y 
hundreds of employees; and the great farms producing oil, wne, 
and fruit, are, in the last instance, nothing but agricultural 

manufactories*. • i i 

The workers in the large-scale concerns, whether agricultural 

or industrial, are mostly slaves; the managers, too, are drawn, in 
general, from the slave class. Only in regions where the lower 
class of the free population was almost as dependent, and received 
almost as low wages as slave labour elsewhere—in Egypt? that 
is, or in districts inhabited by Celts (even, to some extent, m 
Celtic north Italy)—was this semi-free population used for mass 
production. Otherwise, the free workers constitute merely a 
supplementary labour force, for occasional (seasonal) employ¬ 
ment; they were drawn on when it was not worth while spending 
business capital on a slave, who would then have to be per¬ 
manently supported, when, in fact, the temporarily higher ex¬ 
pense of hiring a free workman proved, in the long run, more 
profitable. 

The concentration of many workers under one management 
naturally brought with it a certain degree of specialization of 
labour; in the pottery industry, for instance, the processes of 
modelling, throwing, firing, and painting, were ^igned to dif¬ 
ferent craftsmen, and a similar differentiation of sifting the grain, 
grinding, kneading, rolling, and baking, occurred in the great 
bakeries. The manufacture of part of an article is also known. 

» • Manufiicturer’ » here used in the sense of the German f'erUgtr 
({ e a capitalist who finances and controls the production of outworkers and 
disposes of their products). In what follows ‘ fiwtoiy’ represents the German 
fairii, i.e. a workshop for a of produaion with a stron^y nurked 

division and re-assembling of work; ‘manufoaory’ (with the adjective 
‘manufiiauring’) is used to denote the German Manufaktur, i.e. a workshop 
in which diviaon and re-assembling of work is much less advanced, where 
skilled craftsmanship is much more markedly preserved and often only 


grouped together. . . - • /• n . 

* Rightly emphasized by T. Frank, An Economic History of Kome*. 


pp. 265 jyy. 
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The metal mountings for the furniture made in Pompeii came 
from Capua, particularly beautiful feet for triclinia from Delos. 
Candelabra were constructed from two parts, the lower of which 
had been made in Tarentum, the upper in Aegina^, 

Although the incitement to achieve an output still more in 
cxccM of immediate needs, and to develop local varieties into 
specialities produced on a large scale, must have existed almost 
everywhere, yet there wwe admittedly great variations in the 
speed, degree, and individual characteristics of the process; it 
could hardly have b^n otherwise, seeing that these factors were 
dependent on considerations of economic geography and of 
history. In some places all that was needed was to continue a 
process dready far advanced; in others it was possible to reweave 
the fabric^with the old threes, tom though it were; elsewhere 
a first beginning must be made. 


III. THE OUTPUT OF ITALY 


The country which was the most advanced in this respect was 
undoubtedly Italy. To rich natural resources, and a central 
pwition, she could add all the advantages resulting from victory. 
The wounds which the two decades before Actium must have 
inflicted have left no visible scars in the archaeological remains 
of Pompeii. Italy could without difliculty have become self- 
supporting, had this been the goal in view, as is time and again 
stressed by the moralists, whose cherished dream it was. The 
potential corn-growing area was sufficient to satisfy the demand, 
and corn was, m point of fact, grown, not only by peasant pro- 
pnetors, but also on the big estates, more especially in the North. 
There was an abundance of fish and meat, fhiit and cheese, wood 
MQ Stone, ^some iron zt least, and these conunodities were inter- 
changed within Italy, either on shipboard along the coast, or else 
making use of the rivers, the Po, Ombrone, Tiber, Arno, and 
so on. 


More important, however, are those products which were not 
intended for the home market. The reason why the demand for 
corn WM no longer covered by the supply is that agricultural 
production was srill, to a lar^ extent, organized on highly 
apitahstic lines, the export of wine and oil on a large scale beiHg 
me end in view, so that full use was made of the advance achiev^ 
in ffie last cen^ b.c. The vil^e rusticae in the neighbourhood 
ompeii, with their wine and oil presses, their storehouses 
* Pliny, N.H. xxxiv, 11 . 
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and forwarding departments, their slaves’ dormitories, and their 
buildings for the masters or directors, make this clear; for 
Falernian wine was not only retailed in local taverns, or sent by 
sea to Rome and other places in Italy; inscriptions on the am¬ 
phorae show that the lands of the Danube, Roman ^rmany, and 
Britain, and, to some extent, Gaul, Spain, and Ainca, were also 
supplied with Campanian wines and oils. To this must be added 
the large-scale consumption of the army. Such production was 
not limited, however, to central Italy; the South also had a share 
in it, and the North exported westwards and northwards its own 
as well as Campanian brands; Venetian wine and oil crossed to 
Illyria. Far to the East, in distant Alexandria, and even beyond, 
in Axum and northern India^ there was a demand for Italian 
wine. We arc told that in the southern Po valley the wine was 
matured in immense vats—bigger than houses^; and Pliny 
proudly announces that two-thirds of the world output in choice 
wines derives from Italy*. The Italian wine trade must, then, 
have been highly remunerative, and the estimated profit of twenty 
per cent, is, perhaps, not far wron^. 

Export indust^ did not lag behind agriculture here. Nothing 
sheds a clearer light on the enterprise of the Italian, who still 
modelled his activities on Greek economic conceptions, than to 
stroll through the streets of the business section at Pompeii, with 
their industrial establishments, artisans’ quarters, and combined 
workshops and stores, and, at the same time, to observe with 
the insight of a RostovtzefF the frescoes and pictured amoretti in 
the houses of the rich business men*. Here again we arc less 
interested in what the cobblers, tailors, potters, bakers, and other 
tradesmen produced to satisfy the locd demand, than in what 
might be exported (even though it is the result of individual 
craftsmanship) as some sort of speciality. We cannot say whether 
the products of the goldsmiths’ workshops of Campania, Rome 
and Aquileia, were exported in bulk; but the amber industry 
in Aquileia, which made necklaces, small bottles, boxes, and 
similar articles from German amber, besides distributing this 

^ Peripl. mar. Erjthr. 6, 49. * Strabo v, 218. 

* Pliny, N.H. xiv, 87. 

* Frank, cp. cit. p. 425/y. (following Columella ui, 3, 9). Cf. Pliny, 
N.H, XIV, 48 lyy., where a vineyard near Nomennim, whi^ was bought 
for 600,000 sesterces, is sold to Seneca, ten years from the time when it 
was planted — and, it should be added, after a series of Improvements—at 
four times the origiiud price, with a yearly revenue of 400,000 sesterces. 

* Soda/ and Etenomc History of the Reman Empire, p. 96. 
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popular luxury locally and reaching the markets of Rome and 
Pompeii, exported it also to the Dalmatian coast, to Africa, to 
Belgium and even as far as Egypt. Cloth-weaving and other 
branches of the textile industry flourished in Campania, Tarentum, 
Brundisium, and also in the vicinity of the Po, where sheep- 
breeding sometimes furnished the raw material. The Cloth Hall 
at Pompeii shows that the drapery trade had reached a high 
degree of development, and Pompeii’s architectural history testi¬ 
fies to an increasing expansion, although, admittedly, we have 
here no certain evidence of export to very distant markets. 
Nevertheless there was a lively commerce within Italy, not only 
in fine wares, such as Paduan carpets and the Paduan garments 
which were transported to Rome, but also in the Ligurian and 
Insubrian coarse wool, * from which most of the clothing for the 
Italian slaves is made^.’ Pompeian furniture, too, which ap¬ 
parently got as far as Rome, will have supplied the needs of a 
somewhat small trading area. 

The situation is very different in the Italian precious metals, 
pottery, and glass industries, which certainly manufactured for 
large-scale export to distant markets. Wholesale firms in Capua 
and Tarentum produced silverware, specimens of which have been 
recovered in Denmark. Vessels of copper and of bronxc were made 
in Capua, Puteoli, Aquilcia, and north-west Italy. The Capuan 
art-foundries, the names of whose owners are still Imown to us, were 
huge concerns, working on a methodical system with specialized 
lalraur, which distributed their wares throughout Italy, and be¬ 
yond to Germany, Denmark, Scandinavia, Finland, and southern 
and north-eastern Russia. The large-scale manufacture of pottery 
likewise had its home in Campania, Capua, Puteoli, and Cumae, 
and farther afield still in Italy, for example in Adria (where a 
particularly durable ware was made), in Rhegium, and in the 
valley of the Po. Above all Arretium’s fxjttery, with its red glaze, 
enjoyed a world-wide reputation. Throughout the Empire save 
the South-east this famous table-ware was in every-day use in 
many houses; it constituted, in fact, a genuine article of mass con¬ 
sumption, and in the remains we possess there constantly recur 
the trade marks of the Perennii, of Ateius, Cornelius, Calidius 
Strigo or some other owner of the workshops at Arretium. 
These arc the manufactories mentioned above (p. 391) in which 
there were mi^dng vats with a capacity of ten thousand gallons*. 

' Strabo V, 218; cf. v, 213. Unfortunately it is not certain whether it 
was the raw material or the finished artide that was exported. 

* Nat. dtgli Scavi, 1896, p. 455 (quoted by Frank, op. at. p. 222, n. 5). 
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Similar conditions prevailed in the glass industry. Strabo’s men¬ 
tion* of epoch-making inventions, made, according to him, at 
Rome—perhaps by a Greek from Sidon or Alexandria—and of 
a consequent simplification in the production of glass, is probably 
to be taken in conjunction with Pliny*, and to be understood as 
a reference to the substitution of the technique of glass-blowng 
for the use of moulds. A result of this was the reduction of prices 
to a chalcus (about a halfpenny) per cup and saucer, so that 
developments in technique in this way exercised a decisive in¬ 
fluence on the formation of a world-market. In Campania also, 
where the river Volturnus provided suitable beds of sand, glass 
of a brilliant colour and with patterned reliefs was made. Condi¬ 
tions equally favourable for production existed in Aquileia, so 
that here too an industry manufacturing glass on the largest ^le 
for export could develop. Campanian glass was distributed widely 
throughout the Empire, and also, like copper and the bron^ 
wares, is encountered in south Russia, in north Germany, and in 
the Sandinavian countries. 

About the iron industry (weapons, knives, agricultural imple¬ 
ments, and so on, and articles of sheet iron) opinions differ. The 
question is whether the exports under consideration were or¬ 
ganized on a small scale, and consist in specialities, produced by 
individual craftsmen*, or were meant for a world-wide export, 
and are products of large-scale manufacturing concerns*. The 
description in Diodorus* looks more like occasional labour, de¬ 
pendent on the arrival of an excess of raw materials, more like 
a capitalistic sj'stcm with home work and ‘manufacturer than a 
stable and permanent organization of ‘manufactory’; indeed, it 
would almost seem as if the same traders (emporoi) who brought 
the crude iron from Elba later carried the finished articles 
through the world. It is, then, in the writer’s opinion, more 
prudent not to draw too striking a picture of huge iron works, 
with specialized labour, roaring with activity. However, that there 
was an iron industry, which exported its products, cannot be 
denied: its centres were in Campania, and again, above all, at 
Aquileia, where crude iron from Noricum was worked into 
arttcles of iron and steel, and may even have been re-exported 

to Dalmatia and the lands of the Danube*. 

• 

• XVI, 758. * N.H. XXXVI, 193. » So Frank, ap.elt. pp. 232 xyy. 

• So Clurlcsworth, «p. at. p. 6 sj.-, RostovtzcflF, tf. at. p. 71 xy. ‘ v, 13. 

• Rostovtzeff, op. at. p. 533, n. 25. It b doubtful if the fibulae stamped 
with the name ‘ Aucissa’ and found over a wide area are really an Italian 
product: they arc more probably Gallic (p. 405). 
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Another problem which as yet defies solution is concerned 
with the manufacture of terracotta lamps. In this connection 
a special Importance attaches to the workshops of Fords at 
Mutina, who lived in the time of Augustus. His lamps are found 
in quantities in all parts of the Empire, notably in Ckul, Roman 
Germany, the Danubian provinces* and Britain. If these all 
derive from Mutina, then we have before us a firm with truly 
world-wide connections—and this view is widely adopted. A dif¬ 
ferent theory is that casts were made in the provinces copying 
the Fortis type of lamp and his trade-mark*. If in any way, cer¬ 
tainty here can only be achieved through chemical analysis of the 
materials employed; but even if we are dealing with imitations, 
it remains probable that the specimens which served as models 
came from the original firm into the regions concerned. 

This catalogue, to which perhaps might have been added the 
Pompeian manufacture of attar or roses (so finely illustrated by 
a fresco in the house of the Vettii), and of fish-sauce (g^arum), may 
suffice to show how generally not only agricultural, but also 
industrial centres of production on a large scale were to be found 
in Italy. Campania, Etruria, and the north of Italy were pioneers 
in this, and conclusive evidence can be drawn from the plan of 
Pompeii for the advance of industrial development. The proof 
lies in the buildings for industrial purposes and no less in those 
connected with trade. It was trade which made it possible to 
obtain raw materials, so far as they were not to be found in the 
immediate vicinity, either from Italy itself, or from abroad. It is, 
however, not only imports of raw materials which throw light 
on production, but equally what we learn about activity in ex¬ 
ports. Reference has already been made to the wine-trade of 
Campania. The style of decoration in the houses of the Pompeian 
aristocracy in this age, which pwints to the influence of Alexandria, 
indicates that the wholesale merchants of Pompeii themselves 
visited the East, and, incidentally, formed their tastes there. And 
yet Pompeii (the port for Nola, Nuceria, and Acerrae) was a 
place of secondary importance, and lagged far behind the centres 
of the export trade, Putcoli, or Aquileia, ‘the Putcoli of the 
North,’ as it has been called*. Finally, the wealth of the pro¬ 
ducing and exporting classes is itself a proof of their business 
success. Its reality is attested by the splendid remains found at 

I *93^1 P- 3*t>, records a new specimen from Ingolstadt. 

S« E. Loeschke m Afitf. d. yfltertumskomm. f. tVertf. y, p. 2I I. 

R«tov^ff^ op. at. p. 72, For Augustus’ interest in Aquileia cf. 
A. Caldenni, VAqtdltia Romana, pp. 32 tqq. 
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Aquilcia and Pompeii, and is reflected hj the growing sump¬ 
tuousness in architecture, which, for the middle of the nret cen¬ 
tury A.D., finds expression in the Fourth Style at Pompeii. 

The long list given by the authorities of luxuries imported into 
Italy tells the same tale. Many of these, it is true, went to the 
world’s capital, Rome, which, although producing articles exten¬ 
sively for local use, was still, in the last instance, a city consuming 
more than it could itself supply; but enough remained over, and 
this surplus found its way to exporting cities of the type of 
Aquileia, Padua, Capua or Pompeii. Moreover, the incre^ in 
the population of the large cities reacted on the organization of 
business whose concern was with local production. Large-sc^e 
mills and bakeries, such as are mentioned above, of a type which 
existed in Rome as early as the first century b.c.*’, can ^ recog¬ 
nized in Pompeii also (their owners being Popidius Priscus and 
Paquius Proculus), and the same is true of large-scale tanneries 
and brick-yards. Italy may have had an unfavourable balance 
of trade, as might be expected in view of the vast consumption 
of the dominant nation, which derived a greater rwenue from 
taxation than did the provincials; and Strabo** gives explicit 
testimony of the disparity between Italy and Egypt in this con¬ 
nection, when he says that Alexandrine ships are heavily laden 
when they sail to Puteoli, whereas they carry little on the retmn 
voyage. But, firsdy, Egypt possessed an unusually flourishing 
active trade, and, secondly, the main stream of Italian export flowed 
not to the East, but to the West and North, so that the greater 
part of Italian imports could, in reality, be paid for in goods and 
not solely in cash, that is not solely with the aid of wealth drawn 
from mines which were won by conquest, or from the purse of 
the provincials. 


IV. THE OUTPUT OF EASTERN LANDS 

From Italy we turn to a brief siuvcy of the economic value of 
the various provinces of Rome under the early Principate. It is 
more convenient to begin with the regions that had known 
civilization for centuries, and here pride of place is claimed by 
Egypt. Strabo declares that Egypt, which had suffered an 
economic decline under the later Ptolemies*—and the debase¬ 
ment of the coinage reinforces the verdict of a man who had 

I See vol. IX, p. 822 and Volume of Plates iv, 72. 

* Strabo xvti. 793. * Strabo xni, 797 stj. 
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himself seen the country in the retinue of the governor Aelius 
Callus—was again placed on its feet through systematic reclama¬ 
tion of the land. Trade, and with it the industries exporting their 
products, was revived by the re-establishment of openings for 
export (above, p. 389). The surplus of corn was vast, far greater 
even than that which a past-master of economic policy, Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, had squeezed from the land. Twenty million modti 
went each year to Rome^, and this sufficed to supply the needs 
of the city for a space of four months*. Wine and oil served, in 
general, only to satisfy local demands; but grapie juice, which was 
prepared in Diospolis (Thebes), was exported, together with 
some corn, to the South-east. There was a demand for Egyptian 
stone: Syenite, basalt and granite, marble, porphyry, and serpen¬ 
tine, were transported from Syene, Memphis, and the Mons 
Claudianus (on the shore of the Red Sea) to Italy*, and beyond, 
to the West and North-west even as far as Belgium. Even sand 
was exported to remote distances, that from Coptos being used 
in sawing marble, while Nile-sand was used for the wrestling- 
schools in Rome. The jewel-mines of upper Egypt product 
emeralds, topazes, amethysts, onyxes, and similar gems. Herbs 
and drugs for ointments, for medicinal purposes, or as dyes, of 
which an exhaustive account is given by Pliny, also came from 
Egypt. Egyptian alum ranked as the best; while soda was 
especially plentiful in the soda-lakes near Momemphis in the 
Delta. 

A far greater rble, however, was played in the world-market 
by the piquets of the Egyptian and especially the Alexandrine 
workshops. Industrial activity, once so intense under the Ptole¬ 
maic system of State capitalism, surmounted the temjsorary de¬ 
pression, and revived with twice its former energy. In principle. 
It is true, the Caesars avoided the policy, which a narrow mercan¬ 
tilism might have prompted, of crushing the competition of other 
producers within the Empire; the numerous monopolies had, as 
we saw (above, p. 306), been given a less oppressive form, thus 
stimulating the initiative of those engaged in business ventures 
whether on a large or small scale. This did not, however, prevent 
the enwror, who was himself here acting, to some extent, as 
head of a large-scale industrial undertaking, from taking an ener¬ 
getic share in the competition for markets. * 

In the large-scale export of commodities, whose inner organiza- 

* Aur. Viet epit. 1. * Josephus, BeU. JuJ. u [16, 4], 386. 

• But the attempt, made during Claudius' reign, to popularize porphyry 
statues did not sucewd: Pliny, N.H. xxxvi, 57. 
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tion is unfortunately not clearly known to us, the papyrus industry 
holds a commanding position, for Egypt here possessed a world- 
monopoly so complete that the greatest embarrassment resulted, 
when, as in the reign of Tiberius*, the Egyptian papyrus-harvest 
failed. But the inhabitants of the Delta, where the papyrus-plant 
grew, were aware of the advantages of their position, and kept 
die price high; hence they did not hesitate to cut down a pro¬ 
portion of the plants* (though this may well have happened only 
when there was a notably abundant harvest), actuated by the 
same motives as recently caused the Brazilians to dump their 
coffee in the sea. Like the manufacture of papyrus, the glass 
industry was very ancient, thanks to the beds of vitreous sand 
in the country, of whose existence Strabo learnt from the Alex¬ 
andrine glass-workers themselves*. Expensive many-hued glasses 
were put on the market, but cheap articles as well, small bottles, 
glass paste, sham pearls, and glass imitations of murrena vases^. 
Axum and the coast of ^maliland, India and even China bought 
these products, and the Empire preferred Alexandrine glass, or 
at least glass of the Egyptian type, and the discovery of the 
glass-blowing technique must have helped, here as in Italy, to 
increase the output. The textile trade, also, although apparently 
organized on a basis of individual craftsmanship, worked for mass 
export. Barbarian clothing was made specially for Axum, the 
Sabaeans, and the natives of the Somaliland coast, while a par¬ 
ticular type of ready-made sleeved garment was worked up at 
Arsinoe (near Suez). To these we must add the original E^ptian 
fine linens, which found purchasers in the Empire and India 
alike, and fabrics, woven out of Indian cotton and Chinese silk, 
which were highly prized in the West. Alexandrine metal-ware 
and metal utensils (especially of silver, which had to be imported 
for the purpose) competed with the Campanian, and were widely 
distributed throughout the world. They, too, reached as far as 
India; and specimens have been found in south Russia. 
ducts of the jeweller’s art, and ivory articles, round off the list, 
and, last but not least, the famous scented essences, perfumes, 
and ointments, subtly blended from native and foreign ingredients 
and embodying much medical lore, but also much quackery, 
which were made into a remunerative item of Mediterranean 
trlde. Thus Alexandria was not only in the first rank as a focus 
for the transit trade—of this aspect more will be said later—but 
also a maritime centre of industry and export on a very large scale, 

* Pliny, NM. xin, 89. * Strabo xvn, 800. ’ Strabo xvi, 758. 

* PtrtpL mar. Erjthr. 6 (manufactured in Diospolis). 
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whose produce circulated in the civilized world of those days 
over a wide area and with great effect. 

From early times Syria was a vigorous rival of Egypt, not only 
because of her transit trade, which, incidentally, brought raw 
materials, such as crude silk and drugs, into the land in bulk, 
but mainly because of her highly developed industry, which 
regained its former eminence through the establishment of 
settled conditions. Her soil was naturally fertile and had been 
rendered still more productive through the development of arti¬ 
ficial irrigation, so that it too played its part in supplying the 
needs of foreign customers. The wine drunk in Alexandria came 
mostly from Syrian Laodicea, and the lords of Axum and the 
Indians knew its quality. Even in Rome it sometimes appeared, 
for variety, on the table, together with olives from Damascus. 
Syrian fruit preserves, dried plums and figs, dates from Jericho, 
truffles from Jerusalem, and onions from Askalon, were a special 
delicacy. The output in precious stones was less than the Egyp¬ 
tian; on the other hand, there was an abundance of spices and 
drugs, among which we ma^ make especial mention of the balsam 
from Jericho, which was unique, and of the asphalt from the Dead 
Sea, which was used in Egypt for embalming the dead. 

All this, however, came second to the textile industry of Tyre 
and Sidon, of Berytus, Laodicea and Byblus, stimulated as it was 
by the purple-dyeing trade. Trimalchio’s treasurer wears Tyrian 
woollens as a matter of course. The linen woven from local raw 
materials was distributed throughout the whole world and com¬ 
peted with the Egyptian product. Syrian silks satisfied much of 
the demands of fashionable society, which existed everywhere. 
The purple murex, dredged up off the Phoenician coast, con¬ 
stituted the raw material from which the loveliest purple in the 
world was derived, and then was cither exported direct, or used 
to dye Syrian fabrics. Dyeing was carried on in countless works, 
especially at Tyre ‘as a result of which the city, while becoming 
a most unpleasant place to live in, at the same time grew rich^.’ 
The importance of Syrian glass is shown by the legend that glass 
was originally invented by Sidonians-. Glass bearing a Syrian 
stamp is found in the distant West, penetrating as far as the 
Rhine, and also in the graves of south Russia, together with the 
Campanian product. Finally, Syria had also a high reputation 
in the perfume industry; the brat cyperus-oil, for instance, was 
prepared in Sidon*. The number of important and wealthy com- 

• Strabo XVI, 757. » pUny. N.H. xxxvi, 191. 

■ Pliny, N.H. xui, 12. 
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mercial cities was even greater here than in Egimt, since in 
Syria the centralization was less thorough; and, aftnough from 
the earliest times pride of place had been taken by wholesale 
trading operations, thanks to the old Phoenician heritage, yet 
the manufacture of exports, a branch of more recent growth, 
could claim an honourable position in contemporary world pro¬ 
duction. 

Asia Minor (including the adjacent islands) resembles Syria 
in this respect. Here too the coastal inhabitants had long been 
merchants, an activity to which the unique economic geography 
of the country—its position making it a bridge, thrust f»r for¬ 
ward between East and West—was still a significant contributory 
factor. As in Syria, trade gave rise to the utilization of the country's 
rich resources for export purposes, the chief difference being that 
the tendency towards sub^vision into a conglomeration of 
moderate-sized productive centres, in which old Greek cities 
frequently survived, was still stronger in Asia Minor. Inscrip¬ 
tions and remains, and the texts of Strabo and Dio of Prusa 
enable us to discern the gradual regeneration, which was even 
more marked in the industrial than in the agricultural sphere. 
Corn was not exported by Asia Minor, as the country could 
barely satisfy its own needs, but vast quantities of excellent wine 
and oil were sent abroad, which sufficed to cover the demand 
of the East and North-east; some wine went also to Italy, in 
return for which Italian wine would be exported to Asia Minor^. 
Further articles of export are raisin-wine, dried figs—transported 
in boxes*—pure honey, first-class truffles, dried funguses, used 
for medicinal purposes, cheese (from the Salon plain in Bithynia), 
tunnyfish—which were caught at Pharnaceia, Sinope, and Byzan¬ 
tium, and then salted down—, oysters from Ephesus, and shell¬ 
fish from the Troad. There was also wood, whi(± grew plentifully 
throughout Asia Minor, both ship-timber and that of finer grain, 
such as boxwood; copper, especially from Cyprus, which supplied 
even the Indian market, silver, lead, and iron; the widest variety 
of precious and semi-precious stones, ranging from diamonds and 
emeralds to onyxes, all in great demand among the Roman 
jewellers; all kinds of transparent rock crystal, such as the Cappa¬ 
docian mica, which was split into sheets before being exported 
to serve as window panes; a bright-hued marble which was quar¬ 
ried in bulk at Synnada, and brought as far as Rome; dnigs, 

» Dio of Prusa, Or. XLVi, is died by RostovtzeflF (op. cit. p. 511, n. 10) 
as showing the transition from arable land to vineyards in the time of Dio’s 
huher. * Pliny, NJi. xv, 82. 
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including dyes such as ‘Sinopian earth* (red chalk)^, various 
medicind wares, and Lycian funguses. 

All this, however, was overshadowed by the magnificent textile 
industry, Asia Minor’s special pride and craft from time im- 
memonal. Here she was ftill^ able to hold her own against 
Syrian and Eg^tian competition. Now, however, Laodicea 
instead of Miletus took the lead. Once again the connection with 
the dyeing industry made itself felt. The method was to employ 
vegetable dyes, as at Hierapolis, or else purple-dye, supplied by 
the purple fisheries of the Anatolian coast, as at Thyatira. Im¬ 
mense quantities of coloured fabrics and clothing crossed the sea, 
mostly of a high quality, for Milesian wool had always been an 
esteemed article, commanding as ready a sale as the pedigree 
Milesian sheep themselves. Anatolian cloths were stocked by the 
fashion-houses of Pompeii, Anatolian carpets and woolly blankets 
were known everywhere. The Coan silk^ though coarser in tex¬ 
ture than the genuine Chinese product, nevertheless were very 
popular. Two kinds were brought out: delicate fabrics for women’s 
wear, the raw material for which was derived from the Assyrian 
silk-worm farms, and a coarser fabric for men’s attire, which was 
made from the cocoons of the local Coan silkworm. Linen from 
Colchis also was exported far afield, and in Italy rough coats 
of Cilician goats’ hair were prized. 

The regions adjacent to the West, which lay in the same 
longitude as the Greek homeland, showed a greatly reduced 
economic activity in compiarison with the countries we have 
named, and with their own earlier history. Cyrene, it is true, 
yet retained some of her importance in the Afncan trade*, and 
her agriculture was still flourishing, but she had forfeited her 
position as a centre of production and export since the famous 
and valuable aromatic herb called Silphium had become extinct®. 
Only one or two other drugs come under consideration in this 
connection, among them a good white dye, the paraeionium, 
which, like the Cretan product, was used in Rome. Greece, 
always a poor country, had sunk still lower during the Hellenistic 
age and under the Roman Republic, and the opening years of 
the imperial regime could bring little change. Together with the 

* Str^ XU, 54O} exported at this time not from Sinope but from Ephe^Us. 

* As is shown also by no. 3 of the new Cyrene edicts, H. Maicovad, Caetaris 
Jug. Imp. Optrum Fragment<P,p. 42; J. Stroux and L. VftngtT,Diejugustus- 
Inschrift auf tUm Marktplatx vm Kyrtnt, Abh. Bay. Aiuul. xxxiv, 2, 
pp. 10 saq. 

■ Well before the time of Pliny {N.H. Tax., 39). 
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Greek islands she exported as in the past wine and oil with which 
the East was supplied, and honey from Hymettus and the 
islands; rare marbles, sometimes quarried far below the earth’s 
surface and often sent to Italy to adorn rich men’s palaces; 
emeralds from Taygetus; mussel-pearls from Acamania; various 
drugs, including Melian alum and a series of dyes, such as Attic 
and Achaean ochre, and Laconian purple. Among industrial 
products art-bronzes, made in Connth, Aegina, and Delos, 
brought a high price at Rome; very fine linen for women’s wear 
was made in the vicinity of Elis and at Patrae, by women 
weavers; perfumes in Boeotia. But the general impression left 
by such writers as Strabo and Dio of Prusa, by Plutarch also 
and later by Apuleius, is not very different from the picture 
painted by a Polybius. Better conditions prevailed in Macedonia 
alone. For whereas in Greece proper the silver-mines at Laurium, 
which had once been so proauctive, were exhausted, the mines 
on Pangaeum remained ‘gold-mines’ indeed. Diamonds also were 
found there, and a valuable by-product of the mines was the 
Macedonian chrysocoUa^ a pigment of a rich green hue. Finally 
the timber of the Macedonian pine retained its former reputation. 


V. THE OUTPUT OF WESTERN LANDS 

The blessings of the imperial regime made themselves still 
more clearly felt in the West than in the East. There it was often 
a question simply of removing debris so that life could spring 
into being again; in the West there was almost a new creation, 
and in districts on the outskirts of the Empire culture and more 
advanced forms of economic life arose as distant responses to 
stimuli emanating from the older centres of Gallia Narbonensis, 
Baetica, Africa, and the northern border of Italy. 

The three islands of Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica call for notice 
first Sicily sustained her old reputation as ‘ Rome’s storehouse,’ 
for with the exception of a few products, which are consumed 
in the land itself, everything is brought to Rome. This includes 
not only agricultural produce, but also cattle, hides, wool, and 
sinjilar commodities^. Among agricultural produce, the first 
place was taken by com in Sicily as in Sardinia; the cattle may 
have been drawn for the most part from the great ranches of 
which Horace speaks^. The volcanic soil near Etna furnished 
the fiery wine it does to-day. From Sicily came also honey, and 

^ Strabo VI, 273. * Odes, 11, 16, 33; £/>. I, I 2 . 
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from Corsica wax, while Agrigcntum supplied cheese made from 
goats’ milk. Some further specialities are blocks of stone, and 
jewels (emeralds); vitriol from Lipari, and Sicilian sulphur, 
which was produced in bulk, and was used everywhere by vine- 
growers; among drugs, the excellent Sicilian saffron, which went 
to Rome, alum, Sardinian chalk for use as fuller’s earth, and 
so on. 

We now turn to consider, in Gaul, the first of those regions 
radiating cultural influences, in which the growing diffusion of 
civilization (p. 405) is realized. Strabo expressly tells us how 
in Gallia Narbonensis the inhabitants had abandoned their war¬ 
like practices for agriculture and urban lifc^. The land was 
fertile, and invited a more intensive cultivation. In the southern 
belt, which extended northwards about as far as Lugdunum 
(Lyons), the growth of vine and olive was now successfully 
resumed, and not only supplied the rest of Gaul, but also Ireland 
and even Italy, as amphorac-fragments at Rome prove. Vines, 
olives, and figs, did not thrive in the North, but this was all the 
more reason for growing corn, of a good quality and in such 
quantity that part of the Roman annoHa could be provided from 
it. Equally flourishing was stock-farming, both in Gallia Nar¬ 
bonensis, and in the Three Gauls; from the surplus products, 
hides, pickled meats, hams, sausages, and cheese, were supplied 
to the wholesale trade, which then brought them to Italy. The 
carrots which Tiberius ordered each year from the vicinity of 
DUsseldorf, and the geese which in Pliny’s time were driven in 
flocks all the weary way from Belgium to Italy for their goose- 
liver, arc doubtless instances of expensive delicacies, though 
Pliny remarks that the carrot had become a fashionable vegetable 
since Tiberius*. On the south coast of France fishing had 
brought in its train establishments utilizing the catch at Forum 
Julii and Antipolis where the simpler sorts of garum were pre¬ 
pared. The corals of the Stocchades, the pinewo^ from the Jura 
and Vosges mountains, and drugs such as Gallic nard, vegetable 

[ )urplc-dye, and Rhenish cassia, were probably the concern of 
ocal trade only, and similarly it is difficult to determine to what 
extent the mineral treasures were exported. In Strabo’s time, it 
is true, there was an abundance of gold, especially in the Soujh; 
he saps of the Tarbellian mines (in Aquitania) that they are the 
best in the whole world*. There was also silver, copp>cr, lead, 
and tin, and an abundance of iron, especially on the lower Loire 

* IV, 189. 

* Pliny, N.H. xix, 905 for the geese see x, 53. • iv, 190. 
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and in the valley of the Sambre, as is proved by the many traces 
of iron-workings discovered there. In all probability,^ however, 
the metal-beanng regions of Spain, Britain, and Noricum con¬ 
stituted too strong a competition for the crude metal to be ex¬ 
ported on a large scale. But in the land itself the working-up 
of metal was carried on extensively. Caesar notices this iron¬ 
working in GauB; the art of the local gold- and silver-srniths 
was known beyond the Gallic frontiers; and if the Aucissa- 
fibulae (which date from the first half of the first century a.d., 
and are spread over an area comprising Gaul, Britain, Italy, the 
Tyrol, and Asia Minor, and even extending to the Don and the 
Caucasus), were Gallic products*, we should be dealing with a 
leading article of wholesale export. 

In any case, Gallic industry shows other instances of the ten¬ 
dency to expand and to dominate the market (below, p. 406). 
The textile industry, at whose disposal local agriculture plac^ 
an embarrassing quantity of raw materials—good crude wool, 
and flax—proceeded to build up its production of the woolly 
coats, which were a feature of the country, with a view to sup¬ 
plying distant markets, a policy which met with response in Italy 
and Rome*. Bolsters and quilts stuffed with flax counted as 
Gallic inventions; and the weaving of linen was so widespread— 
Galliae universae vela texant —that this was a direct source of 
Gaul’s importance^. Most interesting, however, are the con¬ 
clusions to be derived from the evidence of pottery. Through 
finds in the Roman forts of west Germany, we can trace accurately 
from decade to decade the progressive emancipation during the 
first half of the first century a.d. from domination by imported 
Italian terra-sigillata. Originating perhaps in branch settlements 
of Arretine firms, there gradually developed at the end of the 
Augustan age great manufactories (as for instance that of a certain 
Mommo) in the La Graufesenque district of southern Gaul. 
Then, after the middle of the century, follow those in central 
Gaul, situated at Lezoux. Production was still intended, in the 
first instance, for the local Gallic and German market; but ulti¬ 
mately the wares were distributed farther afield, to Britain and 
the Danubian provinces, and even to Italy, as is shown by a 


I B.G. vn, 22, 2i cf. lu, 21, 3. 

* As Kcunc suggests: P.IV. Suppi. ni, col. 183. 

* But the Romans apparently introduced a breed of sheep with a finer 
fleece and thiimer wool, Strabo iv, 196. 

* Pliny, N.H. xix, 8; ‘itane et G^iae censentur hoc reditu’: Itc. cit. 7 
(however ‘censentur’ be translated). 
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consignment which reached Pompeii from Gaul via Rome, but 
remained unopened as a result of the catastrophe in 79^. 
In the glass industry analogous conditions prevailed. The first 
Gallic glass-blowing works arose apparently at Lugdunum in the 
middle of the first century of our era. At a later stage, however, 
this branch too of Gallic industry, especially after its centre had 
been transferred to Cologne, competed successfully with Syrian, 
Alexandrine, and Italian glass. 

Though this development and the climax of Gallic ci>nlization 
generally lie outside the period we are considering, the impulse 
everywhere dates from the opening years of the imperial r^^e. 
Centres of production and export sprang into being, which took 
over the conduct of trade not only with the South, via the ports 
of Gallia Narbonensis (chiefly Narbo and Massilia), but also with 
the North, for which Lugdunum constituted the local point. 
A pros|>erity ensued which became proverbial. In a.d. 64 
Lugdunum sent four million sesterces to Rome as a contribution 
towards repairing the ravages of fire in the capital. To make his 
countrymen see the madness of a revolution, Agrippa II in a.d. 
66 asks them whether they fancy themselves richer than the 
Gauls, a people who, according to his description, have all the 
means of production in their own land, and flood almost the 
whole world with their merchandise^. The imported luxuries, 
the numerous foreigners who brought them, the sumptuous 
architecture and art®, the highly developed local handicrafts and 
the local trade, of which we learn from the inscriptions in the 
twelfth volume of the Corpus of Inscriptions—all this shows that 
Agrippa did not exaggerate too greatly. 

Britain, though wealthy, stands in marked contrast to Gaul. 
It is the opening period of British culture; hence besides animals 
and foodstuflFs only raw materials, and not products made up 
from them, served as objects of trade. In exchange, articles 
characteristic of a higher plane of living, such as wine, oil, bronze 
utensils, pottery, glassware, and so on, were brought by foreign 
traders. Strabo (iv, 199) gives a kind of statement of trading 
returns: ‘exports comprised corn, cattle, gold, silver, and iron... 
and also hides, slaves, and very good hounds.’ If to this list we 
add tin and lead, the two chief articles of export, it gives the 
essentials. The omission is due solely to the fact that StraBo, 

* D. Atkinson in J.ILS. iv, 1914, 27 sqq. 

■ Jo^hu*, Bell. Jud. ii [16, 4], 364 and 372. 

* Pliny, N.//. xxxiv, 45, mentions a colossal statue of Mercury, which 
wM cast in bronze to the order of the tribe of the Arvemi, during Nero’s 
reign, which cost forty million sesterces in wages alone. 
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following a recurrent nusconception of the ancient worlc^ groups 
together those regions of the West which export tin, imd appliw 
to them the mythical collective term of ‘Tin islands^’ vrhich he 
conceives to be situated off the cc^t of Spain. Diodorus, how¬ 
ever, who elsewhere adopts a similar localization to that of 
Strabo (the common source of both writers being Posidonius), 
knows, perhaps from Timacus, that there were nch tin deposits 
in Cornwall*. Finally, Pliny* and many inscriptions tjstify to the 
exceptionally plentiful and easily accessible veins of lead . 

The second great radiating centre was ancient Spain, con^ 
prising southern Spain, and the eastern coastal region, whuj had 
long wnce attracted the attention of the Massiliotes and Phoeni¬ 
cians. Thb remote peninsula, favoured by the climate, wiA a 
fertile soil, and abounding in precious metals, was associated ui 
men’s minds with age-old legends of infinite wealth. This was 
especially true of Baetica; the Fields of the Blessed were perhaps 
thought to be here, and the story ran that even hoi^ fed from 
silver mangers*. Yet here too the full and rational utilization of the 
natural riches of the country as a whole first came about through 
the policy of pacification and unhampered development pursued 
during the early years of the Empire, and we must 
effects of this policy in mind in order to understand Plinjr s 
remark* that after Italy and India Spain is the most pit^ucttve 
region in the world. Some part in this more intensive utilization 
was, it is true, played by Italians. There were colonists and 
veterans, who had been transplanted to Spain, partly by Caesar 
(and before him), but chiefly later by Augustus, as a means of 
pacification and settlement. Further, there were Italians who 
migrated into the province of their own initiative, as early as the 
first century b.c. and whose example was now followed by many 
others—^all of which contributed to the romanization and urbaniza¬ 
tion of this area (see above, p. 3^5 ^ 9 -) ^5 natives were 

the core, and among its members the Phoenicians, especially 
those of Gades, were outstanding as enterprising business men; 
from their ranks also most of those engaged in the export trade 
were drawn. In density of population and in prosperity an 
exceptionally advanced stage had here been reached; Strabo calls 

•1 Haverfidd in X, ool. 1332, s.v. KaamrtpOts. 

* Diodorus v, 22 and 38, Cf. Pliny, N.H. tv, 104 (from Timaeus) and 

Haverfidd in P.IT. ix, col. 857 tf. On Cornwall as the leading tin-producing 
area of the earlier Mediterranean world sec R. Hennig, in Rh. Mus. lxxxiii, 
1934, pp. 162 _ * N,U. xxxiv, •64* 

* Strabo (m, 175) treats British lead in conjuncrion with the *Cas- 

siterides.’ ‘ Strabo iii, 150 sq. * N.H. xxxvu, 203. 
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Gades the second city of the Empire, the number of its capitalists 
(knights) being equalled in Patavium only. 

According to a list given by the same author, the chief articles 
of export from Baetica were wax and honey, pitch, dyes (kermes 
and minium), and especially quantities of com, wine, and excel¬ 
lent oil, prc^ucts which were already exported in the closing 
years of the Republic. Whether the ban imposed upon Gallic 
oil- and wine-production (p. 383) had been later extended to all 
the western provinces, and whether it was the lifting of this ban 
that made possible the renewal of intensive cultivation of vine 
and olive is a question that cannot be answered either for Africa 
or Spain^. At any rate Spanish wine and oil were welcome in 
Italy and Rome, as the numerous sherds of vessels and jars from 
the ‘Monte Testaccio’ at Rome show*. Spanish wine came 
also from other centres, from Tarraco, for instance, and the 
Balearic Islands. Baetican artichokes were a special luxury for 
epicures. But greater importance in the economic system as a 
whole attaches to the immense cjuantity of jars and pots full of 
pickled fish and garumszuce which were daily shipped overseas 
by the great fishing concerns. For here we are dealing with 
genuine large-scale enterprises*, in which whole companies 
(jtor/f*) were involved, and which yielded a substantial profit. 

A still more lucrative economic system than that of the coastal 
regions prevailed in the mountainous area comprising the Sierra 
Morena and Gallaecia, where the numerous mines were located. 
These were mostly State-owned, but individual capitalists, often 
from Italy, dealt with the contracting and exploiting. Mining 
plant with a high standard of technicail development, or a system 
of washings for alluvial gold, was used to recover the metal. 
Thus goldf, silver, copper, lead, tin, and iron were put on the 
world market in huge quantities. The yearly yield of gold in 
Asturia (the site of the richest gold-field), Gallaecia, and Lusitania, 
amounted, according to Pliny, to twenty thousand pounds*. The 
figures for the silver-mines near New Carthage, which in Polybius’ 
time had a circuit of forty-six miles and in which forty thousand 
workers were employed, came at that time to no less than twenty- 
five thousand drachmae daily*, implying a yearly output of more 

1 ^ ‘9* Rostovtzeff, op. at. p. aa, 49a, n. 17. • 

the chief fin^ on the Monte Testaccio belong to a later period, 

* *c certainly fall in the middle of the first century of our era. 

J5h, calls them ropiyeiai fieyJXai. 

* Plinv, N.H. xxxi, 94. » Pliny. M//. xxxm, 78. 

Strabo in, 147 iq.-, cf. Diodorus v, 36 
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than eight and a half thousand kilograms (=84 tons); and there 
are no grounds for assuming that production had declined. Single 
lead-mines were let at a yearly rent of two million denarii*. Lead 
and tin penetrated as far as India^. The iron, of which there 
was an abundant outcrop in Cantabria, was converted into steel, 
in places where the water supply favoured this process, as in the 
Ebro valley, and, moreover, worked up into finished articles, it 
seems, at Dianium; it was exported principally to Italy, a country 
notoriously deficient in iron. But this does not exhaust the list 
of Spain’s exports: there were dyes (other than those from 
Baetica mentioned above): cinnabar, scarlet, azure, black, and 
copper-green; esparto-grass from the region to the north of 
Carthago Nova, which was used for cordwaining and was ex¬ 
ported to all parts, especially to Italjr^’; linen yarns in quantity 
from Zoela (Gallaecia), fine linen fabrics from Emporiae, Tarraco, 
and Saetabis, places which set the standard of quality for the 
European manufacture of these materials*; and beautiful woollens 
from Salacia^. There was thus an abundance of wares to be sent 
out into the world by the Spanish export-firms of the interior, 
and more especially of the countless maritime cities of the South, 
though they also occur at New Carthage and elsewhere. Pro¬ 
ducers and exporters grew ever wealthier through this trade, and 
from decade to decade the number of citizens in the hundreds 
of Spanish cities went on increasing. 

The special position of Africa was based to a far greater extent 
than was the case with Spain on her grain, and on the corn-trade 
deriving from it, which was under State control. The fertility of 
the soil is often praised. It would seem that crops sometimes 
flourished there under a kind of terraced cultivation: palms, fruit 
trees bearing olives, figs, and pomegranates, vines, and corn—^all 
prospered at different levels on the same terrain—and in the 
lowest region, when the corn was over, leguminous plants and 
cabbages could be cultivated in the same year. The wheat, it was 
maintained, gave between one and a half and four times as heavy 
a yield as the best Sicilian, Baetican or Egyptian product*. After 

• Pliny, N.H. xxxiv, 165. 

• Pliny, iV.//. XXXIV, 163; Ptripl. mar. Erythr. 7. 

• ScraM m, l6oi cf. Pliny, N.H. xix, 30. 

• Pliny, N.H. xix, 9. 

^ Strabo m, 144; Pliny, N.H. vin, 191. In Strabo’s day, at any rate, 
the Baetic export of the raw wool was more important than that of the 
finished product. 

• Pliny, N.H. xviu, 95; cf. however, Varro, de rt rust, i, 44, a. 
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Thapsus, Caesar announced that Rome would in future receive 
each year two hundred thousand Attic medimni of corn, and three 
million Utrae of oil from Africa^; oil, therefore, ranked second as 
an article of taxation, and hence of wholesale export. In view 
of the imperial government’s constructive policy, which was 
everywhere in operation, it is a priori probable that the pioneer 
work of Gaius Gracchus and or Caesar was extended and that 
production was stimulated. But it is also directly dcducible from 
the account of the African export trade to Puteoli and Ostia in 
the Augprstan age, which would seem to have been even more 
vigorous than that from southern Spain*. Its volume, moreover, 
can be at least approximately determined*. The remains from 
Ostia and the ‘Monte Testaccio’ afford conhrmatory evidence 
for the close of our period; foreign immigration and the balancing 
list of imports (raw materials and finished articles) make the 
circle complete. In addition to corn and oil, articles of ex{x>rt 
on a somewhat larger scale such as garum from L^tis, and the 
African dyes, especially purple^ may be noticed. The rest must 
be regarded as specialities of secondary importance only: African 
figs, which feature in Trimalchio’s housekeeping, cucumbers, 
truffles, and Numidian fowls; marble from Numidia; wax, cumin, 
and medicinal wares and so on. On the other hand, there was 
next to no export of wine®, with the exception of a little grape 
juice, which came into fashion through Tiberius. 

From Mauretania, a land which, with the aid of colonies, 
began to make headway from the time of Augustus, and which, 
in the West, was naturally influenced by Spain, came oil from 
Tubusuctu®, wild beasts for the games, the famous citron-wood 

» Plutarch, Caesar, 55. • Strabo in, 145. 

* Josephus {Bell. Jud. u [16, 4], 386) ttates that Egypt’s contribuuon 
to the corn-supply suffices for four months, whereas that of the African 
nationalities (reacnine, it may be remarked, from the Atlantic Ocean and 
the pillars of Hercu& to the Red Sea and Aethiopia) suffices for eight. 
As the Egyptian annona came to ao,000,ooo modii (see p. 303 ^?')i or ateut 
2,900,000 Attic medimni, it is clear that in Agrippa’s lifetime the African 
annena must have been far in excess of the 200,000 medimni of Caesaris time, 
although the deduction that it amounted to 5,800,000 medimni (Frank, 
»p. tit, p. 430, Charlesworth, ep. tit. p. 144) may overshoot the mark. 

* Horace, Odes, n, 16, 36: Urosphus’ robes were twice dipped in African 

purple. • 

® This must be the source of Pliny’s curious statement {N.H. xv, 8) 
that nature had denied oil {sic) and wine to the province of Africa, in order 
to reserve it wholly for com. 

* According to the testimony of amphorae-inscriptions from the Monte 
Testaccio. 
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for fine tables and also citron-tables themselves, precious stones, 
pearls, and ivory, doubtless also Gaetulian purple—the manu¬ 
facture of which together with purple dyeing had been developed 
by Juba II—asphalt, and copper. Juba’s new foundation of lol 
Caesarea grew mto a splendid royal residence, ^d at the 
time into a busy port and lively centre of local industry and of 
export, so that here, as in the other colonies, the traditions of 
Phoenician Carthage were actively maintained. 

To complete our survey of the productive countries of the 
world-empire there remains only the newest sector in the circle 
of civilization, namely the Danubian lands, to which we append 
the barely cultivable country of Illyria. Admittedly the primary 
motive that underlay the pushing forward of the trontier to the 
North, was the desire to obtain an advance area of strategic im¬ 
portance (pp. 351 yet the mineral wealth of the Alpine lands, 

and the iron- and gold-fields of Noricum had long been knowi^ 
so that here again, as so often, occupation and exploitation joined 
hands^. Iron came to Italy in the crude state, and also, to some 
extent, after manufacture. Horace praises Norican swords, and 
Trimalchio gives his cook a Norican luiife, much to his guests 
admiration and astonishment. At Norela (Steiermwk) in additicm 
to the iron-works- there was gold, both alluvial and mined. 
Further, gold- and silver-mines are mentioned in remote Dal¬ 
matia, while semi-precious stones were found at Virunum. All 
this went, mostly as raw materials, to Aquileia, to balance the 
mass export of agricultural and manufactured products from that 
town (pp. 393 ■*??•)• Here, too, there were specialities: a certain 
amount of Raetian and Illyrian wine, Illyrian oil, excellent cheese 
from the Alps and Dalmatia, pickled fish from the Illyrian inland 
lakes (east of Epidamnus), fish-liver furnished by the musulae of 
Lake Constance, and by Pliny’s time Dalmatian muria was making 

a name’. ^ . . . 

But there is no need of an exhaustive list: it is sufficient for 
our purpose to have demonstrated that in every region there 
existed, m more or less advanced forms, production in excess of 
immediate local needs for export. Sometimes the production was 
primary, as in Africa, Spain or Britain, sometimes the result of 

«* Strabo iv, 208. The discovery of gold among the Norican Taurisd 
in Polybius’ lifetime caused a gold-rush in which Italiam took part as well 
as the native inhabitants; by Strabo’s time all the gold-mines were in Roman 
hands. 

* o’tBifpovpye'ia’. Strabo V, 214. 

> Pliny, NM. xxxi, 94. 
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several processes, as in Italy, Egypt, Syria and Asia Minor or 
Gaul. But all had their place in the world market. 


VI. THE RANGE AND METHODS OF COMMERCE 

All these varied products of the Empire, apart from those 
which, as taxes in kind, stood directly at the disposal of the 
State, went to swell the stream of trade: an increase in production 
necessarily involved an increase in trade, and probably also in the 
forms of commercial organization. Trading cities received a new 
stimulus, not only the great ports, such as Alexandria, the centre 
of the world’s trade, Puteoli, Aquileia, and (after Claudius’ time) 
Ostia, Narbo, Massilia, Gades, Tyre, and Ephesus, but also river 
pKJrts and inland cities such as Rome, Antioch, Corduba, Lug- 
dunum, and Damascus. To these centres of the firet impoi^ncc 
we must add a vast number ranking lower: Pompeii, Brundisium, 
and the cities of the Po valley, in Italy; Coptos, Myos Hormos, 
Aradus, Berytus, and Selcuceia, in the East; the two Carnages, 
Arausio, Nemausus, in the West; and countless more. Businesses 
dealing with the export, import, and transit trades here came to 
their hill development: for the Import trade the chief business 
centres were Rome and Ostia, for the transit trade the great 
commercial cities of the East, and also Aquileia. The harbours 
could cope with the highest demands made upon them'. 

Naturally the peddler still hawked his wares, as before, and 
many tradesmen made their rounds in the old-fashioned way, 
buying their wares from the producers themselves, or at markets 
and fairs, loading them on ships, on mule-back, or on waggons, 
and transporting them to some other district, where they set 
them out and sold them. Such was in all probability the way in 
which C. Gracchus, the outlaw’s son, who, in Tiberius’ time, 
travelled to and fro between Africa and Sicily, eked out a humble 
existence*. Trimalchio is another case in point: he suddenly 
determines to embark on a trading venture, builds ships, buys 
wine and other commodities at a low rate, and makes at random 
a journey to Rome, to dispose of them at a high price*. He too 
is not far removed from an itinerant tradesman, for if he fails to 

• Snabo V, 045, observes that the largest merchantmen can moor safely 
in PuteeJi. 

• Tacitus, Am. iv, 13: ‘per Africam et Siciliam mutando sordidas merces 
sustentabatur.’ 

• Petronius, Sat. 75 iq. 
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get rid of his wares at Rome, he, or else his representatives, must 
travel farther afield with them. 

Yet alongside this primitive economic form there were higher 
developments: export and Import firms, with great warehous^ 
which did not solely depend on chance sale or chance supply, 
but maintained steady business connections; and con¬ 

cerns, or producing and trading comparn^, which had their 
agencies, at various centres, such as Puteoli, Rom^ Osua, “d 
Alexandria, and at countless other points within and without toe 
Empire. The discoveries at Ostia give us a vivid picture ot this 
development, though the bureaux there in the vicinity of the 
theatre belonged not only to traders, but also, m par^ to ship¬ 
owners and shipping companies. For traders and shifwwners, 
whose vessels plied the seas and rivers, were not always toe same 
people. The more specialized differentiation that existed between 
trading and shipping operations is illustrated with exemplary 
clearnws in the navicularii, who saw to the transport of the annona 
on behalf of the State. In conjunction with this transpo^ 
operating with a certain regularity along more or less fixed trade- 
routes came into being, which made possible at Ic^t a seconda^ 
carrying trade, and a passenger service, and permitted merchante 
with a reasonably small quantity of wares to use the travel fecili- 
ties. The tonnage of the vessels, in spite of variations m intovidual 
instances, was quite large, in some cases—we must remember that 
sailing ships only are in question—really remi^kablc and sug- 
gestive of the advance the carrying trade may have made. 1 he 
ship on which the Apostle Paul was brought to Rome, had 276, 
that of Josephus about 600 persons on board . The general aim was 
to build as big ships as possible. ‘Scitis, magna navis magnam 
fUtudlnem hxbet,' sxys^rimalchW. 'The biggest (and most 
numerous) trading vessels’ were owned in Strabo s time 
inhabitants of Gades^; travellers to India and Arabia alM sailed 
in Marge ships*.’ The vessel in which Gaius caused an Egyptian 
obelisk to be transported to Rome, which was ballasted with a 
hundred and twenty thousand moJii (more than a himdred 
thousand litres) of lentils, could take a cargo of 1335 tons*, and 
her length was almost as great as that of the left side of the riewer 
hybour at Ostia*. Her capacity must, then, have exceeded a 

1 Jets xxvii, 37. (On the reading cf. H. v. Soden, DitSekriften dis Ntuen 
Testaments in ihrer altesten erreichharen Textgestalt, 1, p. 1656 ry.)} Josephus, 
tr.4^ r-»l f e * Petronius, Sat. 70. 

* sSbo ui. 168. ; * O' 

» A. Roster, Das antiie Seewesen, p. 163, ‘ Phny, NJl. xvi, 201. 
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thousand tons register. We may well regard Trimalchio’s ships 
as having been equally large^. 

Thus throughout the length and breadth of the Empire, there 
developed an extraordinary life and activity, and a commercial 
intercourse with foreign countries, which may well have sometimes 
been compyarable widi the Leipzig Fair a century ago. Foreign 
tradesmen were encountered in all parts. Numerous inscriptions 
still testify to this—in Rome, Ostia, and Puteoli, just as in 
Delos, Narbo, Brigetio (Pressburg), where the slave of a tax- 
farmer set up an inscription to the genius commercii et tiegoHafitium *, 
or otherwhere. Italians travelled in the West and East, and they 
also stayed as settlers: two Calpumii in Puteoli are the subjects 
of an honorary inscription from mercatores, y*/ AUxandriai Asiai 
Syriai negotiantur*, which implies connections with the East; in 
Tiberius’ time Roman negotiatores strolled about the streets of 
Gythium^; a conventus civtum Romanorum qui in Asia negotiantur 
existed in a.d. 43/4 at Ephesus®; there must have been 
many merchants from Pompeii in Alexandria during the first 
century a.d.; and many Romans were to be found in Petra and 
in Palmyra®. 

Sdll more numerous than the occidentals in the East, were 
the orientals of Greek and semi-Greek origin in the West. 
Anatolians, Syrians, Alexandrines, and even Palmyrenes, travelled 
in large numbers with their carpets, silks, fruits, glass, cosmetics, 
spices, and other merchandise, not only in the cities of the East, 
but also of Italy, and beyond in Gaul, on the Rhine, in the Alpine 
lands, in Britain, and in Spain; and glib-tongued as they were 
they disposed of their wares at such a profit that the Italians were 
more and more thrust into the background even in their native 
land by the I/evantines. Only the Carthaginians, and the southern 
Spaniards of Phoenician stock, held their own with the peoples 
to which they were linked by age-old tics of kinship. Thus at 
the focal points of economic life traders of every nationality and 
clime mingled in kaleidoscopic confusion. Naturally the leading 

* The cargo of wine for five ships represents a value of 30,000,000 
sesterces. If we follow Pliny, N.H. xiv, 56, in reckoning lOO sesterce s 
to an amphora, we get an average per ship of 60,000 amphorae, or 150,000 
litres, which, in itself, if the wine was poured into the ship’s hold, woijld 
reouire a capacity of 555 tons register. 

■ Dessau i86i. » Dessau 7273. 

* S. B. Kougcas, 'BX\vv(/cd, i, 1928, p. g. 

• J. Keil, forsfhuHgen in Ephesas, m, p. 110. 

• Alexandria: above, p. 397. Petra; Strabo xn, 779. Palmyra: above, 
P- 389- 
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merchants themselves did least travelling, though even they from 
time to time must have accompanied their wares and looked after 
their agencies. ‘Most of the population of Gades is constantly 
at sea,’ says Strabo*, so some portion of her five hundred knights 
must have been abroad; and the leader of a trade expedition 
to the Baltic coast of Germany to fetch amber, was a Roman 
knight®. But these merchant princes were exceptions, not the 
rule. In general the independent tradesmen, who travelled with 
their wares, will have belonged to the middle class, and the 
same is true of the agents and supercargoes, who maintained the 
connection of the larger trading firms with the outside world. 
The travelling buyers, who visited the manufacturing firms, the 
commercial travellers and agents of these firms, and the branch 
officials employed as local managers (typified in the negotians 
vestiarius civis GaUus in Pola*), if they showed any distinguishing 
marks of class, are more likely to have borne the brand of slavery 
than the angustus clavus. With all this coming and going com¬ 
mercial intercourse became progressively livelier. The hotels in 
the large cities must have flourished: even in sequestered places 
(such as Berenike Trogodytike) accommodation was to be found, 
and there were hostelnes at the caravan stations. 

An exchange of information about market openings and values 
had been customary in earlier times. In Rome and elsewhere 
the traders met regularly, and it was in answer to such a demand 
that special exchange buildings were erected, as those behind 
the theatre at Ostia, or near Trajan’s Forum at Rome. Only the 
banking system remained comparatively undeveloped. Exchange 
counters on a small scale were, indeed, to be found everywhere, 
extensive money-lending businesses were carried on, and there 
had been signs of a tendency towards more complicated monetary 
transaction^. The reason, however, for the retarded develop¬ 
ment of banking is to be found in the fact that apart from those 
instances in which the State was helpful—in the contract for the 
imperial domains, for example, or for tax-farming, or for the 
transport of corn—Roman financiers never achieved the organiza¬ 
tion of a syndicate, which might have broken down the simple 
system of guilds, companies or personal partnership. Con¬ 
sequently, despite the money-lending operations of a Seneca, said 

* Strabo m, 168. ■ Pliny, NJI. xxxm, 45. 

* Dessau 7576. 

* Thus Cicero got Atticus to open ‘a credit account’ for the young 
Cicero with his agent Xeno in Athens: Cicero, aif jfft, xv, 15, 4 and xvi, 
». 5 - 
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to involve millions*, the foundation of large banking institutions, 
whose capital should not be personally owned, never came to be 
attempted. 

Yet even without systematized banking the existence of com¬ 
mercial intercourse on a large scale was ^ly established; it may 
be conveniently divided into three categories: inter-district, inter¬ 
territorial, and inter-national, and the second category, inter¬ 
territorial trade, was of paramount importance for the uniheation 
of the Empire. Inter-district trade was, of course, in existence 
everywhere. How true this was of Italy has already been shown®, 
and Plin^ never tires of repeating his demonstration that Italy 
is essentially self-supporting. Papyri show there was a similar 
linking of the Egyptian land divisions with one another and with 
the great centre of Alexandria, the centre of wholesale buying and 
selling, and Strabo tells the same tale about both Gaul and 
Noricum*. 

Even connection with foreign countries was but the continu¬ 
ation of old traditions: the great innovations were a further 
extension of the trading radius, and an increasingly direct contact 
with the demands and products of even remote lands. In 
this way the chain of middlemen could in part be eliminated, 
or at least diminished, customs barriers circumvented, prices 
lowered, and marketing piossibilities increased. In all this the 
emperors played a great part (p. 388 /y.): Claudius and Nero 
seem to have followed the model of Augustus. Strabo tells of the 
chain of middlemen controlling the overland trade from southern 
Arabia through Syria to Mesopotamia®, and from Pliny we learn 
how high an expenditure it involved: a camel-load of incense 
over the stage from Thomna (in southern Arabia) to Gaza incurred 
charges amounting to 688 denarii for transport, customs, and 
bakshish, not counting the customs dues of the Roman Empire*. 
It is a safe assumption that the route by water from Kane or Muza 
to Berenice Trogodytike or Myos Hormos, and thence to Coptos 
and down the Nile to Alexandria, was much cheaper. Hippalus’ 
discovery in the first century b.c. of the regularity of the monsoons 
in the Arabian Gulf came gradually to be fully utilized, and in 
three stages a progressively shorter passage to India was found, 
until finally, at the time of Nero, trade took the direct overseas 

* Tadtm, vim. xiu, 42; see below, p. 714. 

■ See above, pp. 392 tqq., and cf. Strabo iv, 202 (Liguria and the rest of 
Italy). 

* Pliny, N.H. xxxvu, 202. * Strabo ir, 189 and 207. 

* Strabo XVI, 778. • PHny, N.H. xii, 65. 
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route to Muziris—a journey of forty days from Ocelis. Plainly 
the leaders in these enterprises to the South and South-east were 
the Alexandrian traders, and they drew upon three regions: 
eastern Africa (including Aethiopia, Axum and the coast of 
Somaliland), Arabia and India, and China. But whereas they 
were in direct touch with Arabia and India, the vagueness of the 
Graeco-Roman ideas about China shows that connections were 
only indirect, and that their merchandise took complicated routes. 
It might come through eastern Turkestan and Bactria, and 
by Taxila down to the mouth of the Indus, and so by the Red 
S^ or—by ways along which Arabian and Indian wares, too, 
were transported—crossing Arabia from Gerrha to Petra, or up 
the Euphrates to Ctesiphon and across the desert to Palmyra 
and Damascus. But the Romans had no desire to enrich Parthia 
by trade, and there are indications that in order to avoid the 
transcontinental highway through Parthia, they encouraged the 
use of a more northerly route, from Maracanda (Samarkand) bv 
the Oxus and the Caspian and across the Caucasus to the Black 
Sea. 

Such were the main routes between Rome and the South-east, 
along which western products could be sent, mainly metals, a 
certain amount of wine, and cheap Egyptian manufactures such 
as textiles, glass, ornaments and perfumes. The cargo from the 
South-east was varied and luxurious: gold and silver, steel, 
precious and semi-precious stones, fine woods, ivory, ostrich- 
feathers, tortoise-shell, pearls, and spices and, above all, drugs of 
every kind, and textiles, whether Chinese silks or Indian cotton 
and calico, whether raw materials or manufactured fabrics. Even 
this brief list shows that trade must have been carried on with 
great intensity. India's yearly quota of exports into the Empire, 
after the establishment of direct communication along the short 
route, was estimated to amount to a minimum export value of 
1,500,000 sesterces (with a retail value of 150,000,000 sesterces^). 
From the Roman standpoint India took second place among pro¬ 
ducing regions, outstripping Spain, and surpass^ by Italy suone®. 
On the other hand India, China, and Arabia, together, are stated, 
‘after careful computation,’ to take the sum of 100,000,000 
sesterces annually from the Empire*. This admittedly sounds as 
if fhe account was liquidated wholly in monw payments, and 
Pliny's references to India and Arabia do, in fact, point in this 

^ Pliny, N.H. vi, loi. 

* Pliny, N.H. xxxvii, 203. 

* PUny, NJI. xn, 84: nostro imperio adimunt. 
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direction^. But his moralizine lamentations®, which are not always 
consistent, seem exaggerated, and it is hard to believe that the 
‘great fleets’ which Strabo records as sailing to India went east¬ 
wards with empty holds*. It is nevertheless true that the Romans 
did not hesitate, when a luxury import was in question—and it 
is with such, on the whole, that we are dealing—to make inroads 
on the Empire’s stock of precious metals, and to barter Indian 
diamonds, for example, for Roman denarii. The numerous 
Roman coins found in India, mostly minted in Tiberius’ reign, 
and the fact that the king of Ceylon could get possession of 
various issues, prove that this was so'*. The truth, then, probably 
lies midway between the two extremes. For the rest, in the 
numerous trading centres and ports of the South-east, some of 
which had made the most up-to-date provision for commerce 
(including a pilot service), we encounter not only Arabs and 
Indians, out also Greeks and other occidental merchants, corre¬ 
sponding to the Arabian trading agencies at Coptos, and the 
Arabs and Indians, who could doubtless be seen before the time 
of Dio of Prusa in the streets of Alexandria. 

While doubt may exist whether there was a favourable or unfavour¬ 
able balance of trade with the South-east, direct interchangeof wares 
with the North is much more certain, thanks toarchaeolo^cal finds. 
In return for wine, oil, and manufactured articles, south Russia still 
provided corn, salted fish, furs, hides, and slaves, while from 
north-east Germany, Scandinavia and the Baltic, in return for 
Italian manufactures (especially from Capua), came slaves, furs, 
and especially amber. The routes to south Russia ran •via Panti- 
capaeum and Tanais (on the Don), or farther to the East via 
Dtoscurias and Phasis; while the Baltic region could be reached 
by the all-sea passage from northern Gaul, or from the Black 
Sea up the Dnieper, or again from Aquileia through Camuntum 
and ^hernia. For though in the Augustan age Roman merchants 
had not penetrated beyond the Elb^, by Nero’s time they had 

* Pliny, N.H. vi, loi: US |D] imperii nostri exhauriente India et 
mtreet remittentf, vi, 162; vendentihus (sc Arabibus ).. .nihil invicem re£- 
mentihus. Cf. also Prripl. mar. Erythr. 6 (Axum), 8 (Malao), 49 (Barygaza). 

* Cf. also Tadtus, y/nn. in, 53 sq. 

* Strabo XVII, 79 ®* It has bMn proposed to reach a lower valuatioi* of 
this trade by dividing the fieyoKoi arbXot into journeys to India, and 
journeys to Somaliland, because the lancr are also referred to here. But 
from n, 118 it is dear that Strabo is thinking prindpally of the journeys 
to India. 

* Plinyi A’.//. VI, 85. * Strabo vn, 294. 
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become bolder, as the Roman knight sent to get amber proved 
by his expedition (p. 415). 

Thus the trading connections of the Empire extended far 
beyond its own frontiers to the regions on the margin of the 
oikoumene, often but dimly known. But although all parts of ^e 
world helped to supply Trimalchio s table, and although Itolian 
apothecaries needed ingredients mostlj^ of non-European origin* 
to blend their ointments, vital necessities were not, on the whole, 
imported from abroad. 1 he rich could manage with fewer 
emeralds on their fingers or pearls in their ear-rings. In the inter¬ 
territorial exchange of trade within the Empire, however, we are 
not, in general, dealing with such deliciae^ and hence this was 
ultimately more important than international trade. The system 
of commercial communication, by land and sw, within the 
Empire, which was operating with growing efficiency created a 
milieu most favourable to such an exchange of trade. It linked 
up in the eastern frontier districts with the ends ot the old high¬ 
ways of world trade—it developed the transverse route, con¬ 
necting Asia Minor and Egypt, with great success, and in the 
western frontier districts, in the Alpine and Danubian lands, in 
Gaul, on the Rhine, and in Spain, it sometimes opened up wholly 
new arteries of commerce. 

Thus in the stream of trade those wares which were produced 
for known markets in nearer or remoter areas, or were handed 
over for unknown markets to itinerant vendors, brought in return 
from near and far not only foreign wares but also impiorts from 
within the Empire, including pr^ucts of primary production— 
food-supplies and raw materials—and also of finishing processes. 
We may be certain that the primary production of the Empire 
was sufficient for its needs. Although Strabo is explicit on this 
point only for Europie*, the inclusion in our consideration of those 
parts of Africa and Asia which belonged to the Empire only makes 
this sufficiency more pronounced. The production of com and 
crops in each country was generally adequate to solve the problem 
of Its food supply. Greece and Italy were exceptional: Greece, 
because here even after the drop in the numbers of the population 
in Hellenistic times the old difficulties in providing a sufficient 
supply still prevailed; Italy, because the inhabitants were un¬ 
willing to cultivate corn, although there was no lack of oppor¬ 
tunities. The deficiency was supplied by the lands of the Empire 
with a surplus of corn. Greece need not have drawn on a foreign 
country, the Crimea, for Egypt was exporting com to lands 
* Pliny, NM. xxir, 4 ry. * Strabo u, 127. 
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outside the Empire (see above, p. 398). As for other food-supplies, 
we have seen that the most varied products of the most varied 
countries were imported to the great consuming centres such as 
Italy. 

The imports of raw materials present a more complicated 
problem. Here, if we concentrate on what was typical, three 
main classes of territory can be discerned. First came stretches 
of land which were more or less self-sufficing in raw materials, 
and which also generally worked up these materials themselves 
into articles for home consumption or export. The most repre¬ 
sentative example of this type was Gaul, especially in later times; 
her leading position was directly due to the fact that she had at 
her disposal large natural means of production (above, p. 4.04 sq.). 
The occasional import of Corinthian carbuncle* or Egyptian 
syenite is not an exception, for there had always been a brisk 
interchange of such specialized raw materials. The second class 
comprises countries with a deficiency, which, while themselves 
possessing quantities of raw materials, needed still more, partly 
because a densely concentrated population with high demands 
meant a large consumption, and also because their technical skill 
was so high that it was possible to satisfy the needs not only of 
the land itself, but of others also, and to manufacture articles 
from foreign as well as native raw materials. Such was the 
situation in the leading industrial countries of Italy, Egypt, Syria, 
and Asia Minor, and this explains their heavy import of metals, 
stone, wood, hides, raw materials for textiles ana cordwaining, 
ingredients for ointments, and so on. The eastern industrial areas, 
however, occupied an exceptional position, in as much as they— 
more than the western—received a good part of their raw materials 
not from within the Empire but from foreign countries. As a 
complement to the highly industrial regions we have the third 
division, comprising the lands specifically limited to the production 
of raw materials, which did not themselves absorb in manufacture 
the greater part of their surplus output. The reason for this might 
be diat the raw materials were present in such abundance that 
the available supplies of civilized labour were folly occupied in 
the process merely of tapping these riches, or, alternatively, in 
disposing of them. Such was the state of affairs in many parts 
of Spain, and doubtless also in Sicily; it is significant that in ?hc 
Spanish branch of the textile trade the processing of wool was 
at times dropped in favour of exporting the raw material*. 
Another important reason for supplying raw materials (including 
* Pliny, N.H. xxxvu, 97. * Strabo m, 144 
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human beings) lay In a lack of technical experience. This applies 
not only to a great number of Orientals, whose limitations in this 
respect are explicitly stressed by our authorities^, but also to a 
whole series of members of the Empire: the Dalmatians, the 
inhabitants of the Alpine and Danubian lands, the firitons, and 
the natives of Central Spain and Central Asia Minor. Here 
Italians, Greeks, or Graeco-Orientals, were often the first to dis¬ 
cover the existence of new raw materials, to recognize their value, 
or to bring supplies of them into circulation. We call to mind 
the Roman gold-miners in Noricum, and the ‘mercatores, qui 
ulteriora Aediiopiae scrutantur®.’ 

Lands producing raw materials were the complement of in¬ 
dustrial countries in so far as the former drew on the latter’s 
output of manufactured wares, and especialljr on articles of mass 
consumption, comprising the products of industry and of in¬ 
dustrialized agriculture, such as pottery, lamps, glass and metal 
ware, wine and oil. Admittedly, the import of such mass- 
produced articles was not limited to industrially backward regions. 
Egyptian paper and oriental glass are found in Italy, occidental 
lamps in Corinth, Italian ware in Gaul, and, later, Grallic ware in 
Italy. There is an interchange of wines from Italy, Greece, and 
southern Spain and also of oils from Italy with those of Gaul, 
Spain and Africa. The reason for this is partly that certain large- 
scale industries enjoyed a more or less complete monopoly (as did 
the Egyptian papyrus industry), and partly that the idea of ex¬ 
changing individual specialities was already exerting an influence. 
How attractive to try Coan wine for once as a change from the 
good Falemian usually drunk, or to sample Spanish, Gallic, even 
Dalmatian garum as a sauce in place of that familiar Pompeian 1 
In the same way there was a trade in other manufactured speciali¬ 
ties (particularly luxuries): in choice foods, textiles, dyes, per¬ 
fumes, articles of bronze and silver, or similar goods. 

There was, then, a specialization of labour over a wide area, 
and strong ties bound the various parts of the Empire together, 
and linked the Empire with the outside world. The whole orbis 
terrarum seemed united into one trading area by the bonds of 
commerce and import, and ‘even the most obscure product was 
brojught into the sphere of world consumption®.’ The constantly 
recurring emphasis on the ideal of self-sufficiency shows that its 
practical realization was unknown, that everywhere, but above all 
at those centres which were the focal points of civilization in its 

^ R.I. Strabo xv, 706. * Pliny, N.H. n, 173. 

* Pliny, N.H. xiv, 2. 
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highest form—at Rome*, Pompeii, Ostia, Aquileia, Alexandria, 
Antioch, and elsewhere—what actually prevailed was the most 
colourful range and variety of imports imaginable. The geo¬ 
graphical disposition of raw materials in one place, and skilled 
workmanship in another (a contrast which was sharply marked 
in some instances), in itself determined the creation of this inter¬ 
locking system, whereby the one found its counterpart in the other. 

Admittedly this simultaneity set a limit to the possibilities of 
development. The incorporation of backward peoples in the 
Empire must inevitably have expiosed them to civilizing influences 
and led them to the conception of utilizing their raw materials 
themselves for production. We hear of travelling industrial ex¬ 
perts*, and of the establishment of branches and industrial settle¬ 
ments. Industries could be transplanted as well as plants and 
domestic animals; the glass industiy moved from Syria and 
Alexandria to the West, the ceramic industry from Arretium to 
Gaul. This acted as a decentralizing factor, and so reduced the 
radius of activity of the old large-scale industries. Other in¬ 
fluences were also at work which hastened this development 
instead of retarding it. One of these was the system of com¬ 
mercial intercommunication. Relatively speaking this was highly 
developed, but judged by absolute standards it was still primitive. 
A journey by land, and, above all, a voyage by sea, was still 
exposed to numerous dangers*. Overseas trade was on the whole 
a risky business, and freight charges still remained high, or at 
least fluctuating. Secondly there was no possibility of obtaining 
compensation for the effects of decentralization, through a reduc¬ 
tion of running costs. Machines, in our sense of the word, were 
unknown. The slave market actually began to run dry in con¬ 
sequence of the pax Romana. Finally, economic activity, in spite 
of all the advances under the imperial regime, had never wholly 
lost its characteristic insecurity. This was due to two facts: first, 
credit facilities for productive enterprises, which might have 
tided them over times of crisis, were either non-existent, or else 
but weakly developed; secondly, personal capital only, not joint- 
stock capital, was sunk in business. Tendencies towards State 

* Pliny, N.H. xi, 240: Romae, uhi omnium gentium hona commhtus iuJi- 
tan/ur; cf. 111, 54. 

a ^‘*'**'**f‘’“s i'l P-tf'., s.v. Industrie, ctJ. 1478.* 

^ Puny, N.H. xii, 88: negotiatorej muitos inttrire\ I'adtus, Ann. m, 54: 
tmerta marts et tempestatum-, cf. the shipwreck of St. Paul, Acts xxvii, of 
Jo^hus, 15. or ofTrinulchio, Petronius, Sat. 76. 

Pliny, N.H. xxxm, 164: constant fluctuation of prices, in particular 
preut naxagattane constiterint. 
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socialism on oriental lines, that were gaining ground by the 
middle of the century, and for which the outflow of the reserves 
of precious metal from the Empire may have been one of the 
causes, brought no improvement in the situation. 

In fine, the basic structure of economic life—as in classical 
Greek antiquity—tended ultimately to rest on the old founda¬ 
tions of agriculture, skilled craftsmanship)—pjerhaps on a large 
scale (involving many trained hands)—or spjeculation. The safest 
capital investment is still always real estate (it is onlv necessary 
to remember Trimalchio’s profits from sp>eculation); then, as 
before, the inclination to income from rent is marked. Hence 
large-scale industry, for all its positive achievements, some of 
which are amazing enough, did not develop into a truly typical 
form of economic activity, but, if we disregard the Alexandrine 
pAper industry, remained limited to pjarticular branches (the 
ceramic, metallurgic, glass, and pierhaps the garum industries), 
branches which were based on the possession of a certain 
technique, on the exercise of a certain artistic skill, and, apart 
from these, at best on the special enterprise of individual indus¬ 
trialists, instead of on the impulse, inherent in a definite working 
method, towards the attainment of a progressively greater 
efficiency—a development which is only found with the coming 
of ‘factories.’ 

Within the boundaries, however, which the ancient world set 
itself, and which it did not transgress, the early Principate marks 
a rise to the highest point that was ever to be reached. An 
economic system flowers in which the sap of life flows strong. 
In the conflict of forces, completing rivals measure each other’s 
strength, and do not shrink from imitation and forgery of each 
other's products. In the North-west, Italian and Gallic, in the 
North-east, Alexandrine and Campanian industries strive with 
each other for the prize. Some branches of local production are, 
it is true, crushed out of existence by the presence of the mono¬ 
polist large-scale industries. Common table ware cannot be made 
in Pomp)eii because the mass import from Etruria, or even from 
Puteoli, chokes the local output. But other institutions working 
to satisfy local needs, and organized on a broader basis than the 
normal artisans’ or small tradesmen’s businesses, struggle into 
befng, as is shown by the example of the Roman and Pomp>eian 
large-scale bakeries. Municipal centres, implying a concentrated 
demand, grew up on all sides. The wealth or the cities, and luxury 
in private and public life, steadily increased, in Italy as, above all, 
in the provinces (Greece being again an exception), though their 
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golden age, in the West at any rate, still lay in the fiitxire. Through 
this multiplication of the individual centres, the life of the com¬ 
munity as a whole blossomed into a greater activity. There was 
a constant passing to and fro of merchandise and travellers. 
‘ Miscentur sapores.. .miscentur vero et terrae caelique tractus*.’ 
Throughout the world there was an interpenetration, and a 
smoothing-out of differences, to an extent undreamed of before. 
The nationalistic Roman moralists lamented ‘vincendo vied sumus; 
paremus extemis*.’ They advocated a rejection of capitalism and 
luxury, and a return to self-sufficiency and agriculture. Yet if we 
contemplate the facts from the standpoint of the Empire, our 
verdict must be that, in spite of all the dangers that an exag¬ 
gerated npitalism has latent in it, industry, trade and commerce 
accomplished the task, which Augustus set them, the task of 
welding the Empire into a unity, thereby rendering possible its 
survival for centuries to come. 

* Pliny, N.H. xy, 105. * Pliny, N.H. xxiv, 5. 


CHAPTER XIV 

THE SOCIAL POLICY OF AUGUSTUS^ 

I. THE SOCIAL PROBLEM 

S IXTY years before Actium a large part of the Italian popula¬ 
tion was engaged in an attempt to throw off the leadership 
of Rome. Justice demanded that an empire won by the joint 
efforts of Rome and the Italians should be regarded as the empire 
not of Rome but of Italy: yet for over a centxuy Rome had been 
always more openly treating it as her own. For the Roman Re¬ 
public the Social War marked the crisis of its history and the 
culmination of its achievement. By its outbreak Italian unity was 
threatened: its end was secured by a daring innovation whicn was 
the most valuable contribution made by Rome before the Princi- 
patc to the political ideas of Western Europe. The citizenship of 
a single city was turned into the citizenship of the whole peninsula. 
The Allies were retained because they became Romans; and, if the 
empire remained Roman in name, that was only because the ex¬ 
tension of the Roman franchise made Rome and Italy politically 
identical. 

The reception of the Italians into the body politic of Rome was 
a momentous step. When the civitas Romana was made the common 
citizenship of Italy, the nature of the citizenship itself was changed. 
It grew into an imperial citizenship, recognized as compatible 
with active membership of smaller communities within the whole. 
Indeed, the local citizenships lost litde of their importance; for it 
was still through them that men controlled their own affairs and 
retained that sense of responsibility for their surroundings which 
is the most valuable product of political freedom. The public 
rights of a Roman citizen could only be enjoyed at Rome; and, 
though *civis Romanus sum’ were words which a man might 
utter when he was in danger from the law, to the inhabitants of 
Italy at large their Roman citizenship in practice implied few of 
the activities for which citizenship had stood during the earlier 
ages of Graeco-Roman civilization. Its extension to the whole of 
Italy went far towards emptying the Roman civitas of meaning: 

* In this chapter, when a sutement rests on the evidence of two or more 
jurists of whom Gaius is one, a reference to the relevant passage of GaJus 
alone is given. 
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and though the enfranchisement of the Allies was a long step 
towards their final unification, the unity of which their Roman 
citizenship might become a symbol would not be complete until 
the people of Italy came to think of themselves, no longer pri¬ 
marily as members of this small community or that, but as parts 
of a single whole—the body politic of Rome. Only when a strong 
and universal consciousness of Italian solidarity had been called 
into bcinp; would Italy be ready to assume with confidence the 
‘patrocinium orbis terrae*.’ And, as has been seen again in the 
years since i860, to create a political unity in Italy is one task, 
to create Italians a second. 

From its earliest days the power of Rome had been built round 
the solid core of Roman patriotism: in war the Romans had never 
asked their friends to do more than they would do themselves. 
And now that the Italians had won their way to partnership in 
emoire, Italy at larp^c must be stirred by the spirit for which Rome 
had been famous in the best days of the Republic. To awaken 
Italy to a consciousness of itself was a task imposed on the states- 
rnanship of the early Empire, not by any doctrines of nationalism 
like those which have spread wide since the days of the reaction 
a^inst Napoleon, but by the sound instincts of a people with a 
gift for the tasks of government. When the Gallic rebellion of 
52 B.c. was afTOt, Julius Caesar had sent home for re-inforcc- 
ments, ‘magni intercsse etiam in reliquum tempus ad opinionem 
Galliac cxistimans tantas videri Italiae facultates ut, si quid esset 
in bello detrimenti acceptum, non modo id brevi tempore sarciri, 
sed etiarn maioribus adaugeri copiis posset*.’ If Italy was to be 
equal to its burdens, it must be convinced of its imperial mission; 
and to create that conviction something more was needed than a 
mere statement of Rome’s destiny—even if the statement came 
from Virgil himself. 

The history of Hellenism since Alexander had shown that an 
ecumenical State could only be constructed round the solid core 
of a people strong in numbers, with a culture of its own and a 
tenacity of the traditions of its native land which would save that 
culture from submergence when it came to be carried into the 
empire at large, and preserve it to be the common property of 
stocks which were ethnically distinct. The non-Greek populations 
of the Hellenistic kingdoms in the East were never hellenizea: 
they did not look to Greece as the home of their civilization. But 


‘ Cicero, de off. n. 8, 27. 

*• 3 * A mmment of some interest is made on this 
passage by General Gouraud in Pro AUtia, 47-48, 1927. p. lOO. 
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the problem which had baffled the Greeks in Asia was solved in 
Europe by Rome. The non-Roman populations of Western Europe 
were romanized: the time was to come when Gauls and Illyrians 
would show themselves more zealous Romans than the inhabitants 
of Italy itself. And this romanization of Western Europe was of 
all Rome’s achievements by far the richest in its effects on later 
history. The task of Rome was, indeed, easier than that which 
Asia had presented to the Greeks: the Celts were nearer akin to 
the Romans than were the Asiatic peoples to the Greeks, and 
Rome was challenging no culture so ancient or so high as that 
which was to be found in the dominions of the Persian king. But, 
more than that, the Greek effort was made by a disunited home¬ 
land whose culture was already past its prime, the Roman was 
based on an Italy which stood solid, believing in its mission and 
with a civilization, despite disquieting symptoms, still in essence 
sound. For the choice of Rome’s method the man responsible 
was Augustus, and it is in his social programme that the manner of 
his choosing is revealed. 

When Augustus became supreme, much still remained to be 
done before Rome could be ready to guide an empire into a new 
phase of its development. The age of war was ended; the world 
for the first time was to be organized for p>eace; the period of 
romanization was to begin; and in the Romans themselves 
patriotism of the mere martial order would no longer be enough. 
The imperial people must be taught its mission, and the duties 
which the Roman civitas implied must not need the stimulus of 
war to bring them into conscious recognition. The first step of all 
was to unify the Roman People. Italy had been the foundation 
of Octavian’s resistance to Antony, and men did not doubt that 
the conflict which reached its end at Actium was a struggle be¬ 
tween West and East. To that extent Italy and the provinces 
which had looked to the young Caesar for a lead could claim a 
certain character in common; but the most sup)erficial glance 
would reveal that even then Italy could make no adequate reply 
to the taunt that it was still a geographical expression. Politically 
its free inhabitants were all citizens of Rome: yet Virgil’s stress 
on the promise which Juppiter is made to givc^ is only one of 
many reminders that in Augustan days the promise had yet to be 
redeemed. In Southern Italy large parts of the population still 
spoke Greek. Farther North, it was only after the Social War that 
Latin had begun to make rapid headway in the regions where 


• XU, 837: ‘... iactunque omnis uno ore Latinos.’ 
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Oscan or Umbrian was the native speech^, and the evidence from 
Pompeii is enough to show that at the beginning of our era Oscan 
was by no means dead*. In a land where such variety prevailed, 
where more than half the population belonged to stocks which 
had been brought into the Roman State less than sixty years 
before, and where these men had still to leam that their Roman 
citizenship was something more than a mere protection against 
the whims of Roman magistrates, much had to be changed before 
it could be said with truth that the peoples had been welded 
into one. 

This was the end which Augustus sought His method for its 
attainment was to instil into the peoples of Italy the great tradi¬ 
tions of the Roman past, to make them the conscious heirs of a 
proud inheritance, and so to implant a sense of responsibility to 
their successors which might supply an adequate ideal for their 
future conduct. His work, however, was made more difficult b^ 
the peculiar conditions which prevailed at the end of the Civil 
Wars. Besides other influences more local in their effects, there 
was one potent factor affecting the whole peninsula alike. Slavery, 
which had played its part in creating the unemployment of the 
second century (Vol. ix, p. 7), and ^d also threatened to make 
the countryside unsafe (i^. p. 11), was now producing a still 
graver result. Julius Caesar had twice taken steps to encourage 
parenthood, and some hint of his reason may be round in the rule 
that at least one third of the herdsmen employed on the ranches 
of Italy must be drawn from the free population*. Abounding 
supplies of slaves seem to have restricted the demand for free 
labour, and this restriction was reflected in the birth-rate among 
the humbler sections of the citizen-community. However remote, 
the threat which had already proved disastrous to Greece was 
now hanging dangerously over Italy^. 

It is not to be supposed that there was any dearth of men 
lemlly entitled to be called ‘cives Romani.’ Apart from the vast 
additions which had been made to the citizen body after the Social 
War, its numbers were being constantly recruited by the en¬ 
franchisement of slaves, and it appears that manumissions on 
which the vicesima libertatis was paid amounted during the period 
between 80 and 50 b.c. to a totsil in the neighbourhood of half^a 

* See R. S. Conway, The Ita/Se Dialects, i, pp. 234, 258, 289, 396. 

74 . p. 55 and pp. 70 sqq. (nn. 61 sqq). 

* Saetonius, Div. tul. 42,1. 

* On this question see J. Beloch, Die Bevilkersmg der griechisch- 
rSmsichen fVelt, p. 504 iy. 
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milltonL Nor was this all. If, as is highly probable, this tax was 
not levied on informal manumissions*, there was a 
of people whose slavery had in practice been terminated by this 
priess and who, although in the eyes of the law they were still 
not free, had progressed so far along the road to libei^ as to secure 



meant tnar rnc country was in no danger —— - 
frequency of manumission was a guarantee that the total number 
of die free inhabitants would not decluie. The incnacc to a pro- 
eramme like that of Augustus was different: if the population ot 
Italy was only maintained by immigration, it must soon become 
a nondescript farrago, with the Roman element t^ weak to leawm 
the whole lump. The traditions which were to be the toundatton 
of Italian nationality were the traditions of the Latin stodc, and 
they would not readily be communicated to the wt of Italy it the 
free population of the country were penetrated by heirs o' 
Hellenistic culture who affected to regard Itahr as barman .1 he 
first business of Augustus was to define the limits of his »sk: so 
far as circumstances allowed, he must mark off the material which 
he was to mould into an imperial people. For this reason he ^ 
involved in measures which, by arresting the extension ot the 
Roman civiias and above all by setting limits to the numbers ot 
those Greeks and Orientals who, coming to luly as slavey were 
merged on manumission into the general body of Roman citizens, 
would preserve that material from uncontrolled con^mation. 
The second part of his work was to raise the moraU of Rome itrelt 
and, having done so, to pass on its ideals to the rest of the Italian 

people. 

II. INFORMAL M.ANUMISSION*: THE LEX JUNIA 

The steady importation of slaves and the readiness with which 
these slaves were freed—often without regard to their moral fitness 

> Sec T. Frank, ‘The Sacred Treasure and the Rate of Manumisaon’ in 
J.J.Ph. un, 1932. p. 360. 

» See bdow. p. +30. * Gaius ni, 561 Frag. Dcs. $. 

* On the frequency of marriage among slaves and on tte size ot m«r 
fiunilies see T. Frank, ‘Race Mixture in the Roman Empire,' Am. Hist. 
Rev. XXI, 1915-16, especially pp. 696 ryy. 

‘ SeeDion. Hal. 1,4. a ^ , • , w 

• For critidsm of the familiar phrase ‘informal manumuson see M. 
Wlasaak, ‘Die pratorischen Frcilatsungen' (Z. J. Sav.-Stift., Rom. Abt. 
XXVI, 1905, pp. 367 W )- 
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for a place in any ordered State*—had confronted Italy at the end 
of the Civil Wars with two distinct problems. One concerned the 
Italian civilization, which was threatened by this invasion of men 
whose culture had its roots elsewhere and to whom Italy was at 
best a stef>-mother. The other was a question of law, but not of 
law alone; for the structure of Roman society would remain to 
some extent disordered until this question received a satisfactory 
answer. The process of formal manumission was neither easy nor 
cheap. Since its result was le^lly to confer the Roman citizenship 
on a slave, it was an act which demanded the cognizance of the 
State: for this reason it had in theory to be performed in the 
presence of a magistrate, and, though maHumissio vindicta —the 
normal variety of this procedure—was often made before praetors 
out of court, a praetor even in his leisure hours was not always 
readily to be found. Again, five per cent, of the value of a slave 
thus formally set free seems to have been claimed by the 
aerarium sanctius^. Both the trouble and, in all probability, the 
expense might be avoided by ‘informal’ manumission, of which 
the essence was an announcement by the dominuSy made in a way 
which would allow the slave to prove it by evidence if the dominus 
thereafter atteinpted to deny his word, that the slave might for the 
future rega^ himself as free. This process in theory did no more 
than establish a private arrangement between master and slave; 
and, since it made no claim either to admit him to Roman 
citizenship or even to terminate his slavery before the law, there 
was no reason for the State to take notice of the ceremony 
and no good cause why it should levy the tax set uf>on formal 
grants of liberty^ Nevertheless the results of this institution 
forced themselves on the notice of the administration. It produced 
a large body of persons legally bond but in practice free; and at 
some uncertain period of the Republic the praetors had implied 
a recognition of the system by giving a measure of protection to 
the class which it created*. Yet much remained to be done, 
especially for the sake of the children of such persons. So long 
as the parents, despite informal manumission, remained legally 


* Dion. Hal. iv, 24, 4-5. The contemporary account of manumissions in 

tfte tiiTO of Augustus which Dionysius gives in this chapter is of the greatest 
value for an understanding of the resultant legislation. , 

; vn i6,7}xxvu, 10. 11 if. 

^ r" f!)'® PO'V*.'» "O* cxplidt; but, since informal manu- 

siitiiK-fMl ?? confer it is perhaps reasonable to assume that slaves 

4 H process did not incur liabihty to the vieesma nbertatii. 

• bee above p. 429, n. 3. 
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slaves, they were incapable of any union which the law would 
recognize as marriage, and they could not of right pass on their 
quasi-liberty to the next generation. 

The many anomalies caused by informal manumissions were 
at length removed by a I.ex Junia—a measure of which both date 
and authorship are uncertain. But if, as well may be, the author 
was Augustus himself, this law must take a leading place in the 
story ot his social legislation*. It did not, indeed, bear directly 
on his central task of creating an Italian nation, but, by raising 
to liberty a body of men and women who hitherto had floated 
uncertainly between slavery and freedom, it simplified and 
strengthened the structure of society; and the new status which 
it created played a large part in the social histor)’ of the Roman 
world until, havingserved its purpose, it was abolished by Justinian 
in A.D. 531®. The essential provision of the Lex Junia was to confer 
statutory freedom on persons informally manumitted, and to 
define the legal position which they should hold. Their rights, 
known as ‘Latinitas Juniana,’ from their resemblance to those of 
the contemporary Latin colonies, brought them definitely within 
the category of personae liberae and gave them a limited capacitj^ 
to acquire, hold and alienate property in accordance with the Civil 
Law. But the restrictions on this capacity were serious. Though 
Latini Juniani enjoyed what was tantamount to usufruct of their 
property during life, they could not receive inheritances or legacies 
(except in a roundabout and evasive way as beneficiaries of fidei- 
commissa)\ nor could they make any kind of independent will, and 
their property at death reverted to the patrons under rules which, 
until A.D. 42, were indistinguishable from those governing the 
peculium of a slave^. Justinian is not unfair when he describes 
them as men *qui licet ut liberi vitam suam peragebant, attamen 
ipso ultimo spiritu simul animam atque libertatem amittebant*.' 
Hence, since the patron’s interests were protected by the usual 
rules against fraudulent alienation of property by freedmen, the 
patronage of Junian Latins acquired a very special value. Against 
this, however, must be set the provisions about children. If in 
the matter of property the Junian Latin was assimilated to the 
slave, his offspring were unmistakably those of a freedman. 
Though, if we shomd follow Gaius® rather than ‘ Ulpian®' the Lex 

• 

1 A brief statement of the considerations which lead the present writer to 
think that 17 b.c. is not improbably the year in which this measure was 
passed will be found in Note 9, pp. 088 sqq. 

• Cod. Just. VII, 6. • Gaius in, 63 ryy.; P. Gnomon, 22 . 
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Junia itself did nothing to allow the I^tins it created an avenue 
to any higher position, children who took their status from a 
parent holding Junian Infinity counted as free-born Latins and 
were far on the road to Roman citizenship. 

Such in outline were the provisions of a measure chiefly notable 
for its contribution to the ordered arrangement of society. It 
cannot be said to have made an addition to the free population of 
the Roman State, because the freedom of the people it affected 
was already protected in principle by the praetors. Indeed, if it 
had any influence on the numoer of manumissions at all, that 
influence perhaps rather tended to their diminution. Evidence is 
lacking: but if the vicesima liheriaiis is properly so described—if, 
that is, the tax was a charge for freedom and not for admission 
to the Roman civitas —it may reasonably be conjectured that, when 
the Lex Junia granted liberty with the full authority of the Roman 
People to slaves informally set free, opportunity was taken to make 
all manumissions liable to this charge and thereby to discourage 
reckless gifrs of freedom. But this, like the date and authorship 
of the law, is not a matter on which the evidence justifies more 
than a tentative conclusion. 

III. SLAVES AND THE ROMAN CITIZENSHIP: 

THE LEX FUFIA CANINIA AND THE LEX AELIA SENTIA 

Distinct from the problem presented by domestic manumission, 
with which the Lex Junia had to deal, was the threat made to the 
character of the Roman People by the numbers in which slaves 
were set free by the full procedure which converted them forth¬ 
with into Roman citizens. Unlike the Lex Junia, the measures 
whereby Augustus sought to reduce this unwelcome recruitment 
of the citizen-body are well attested. In 2 b.c.^, by a Lex Fufia 
Caninia, Augustus fixed limits to the reckless generosity with 
which masters freed their slaves by will. Testamentary manu¬ 
mission, which carried with it both liberty and the Roman citizen¬ 
ship, was an attractive form of charity. It postponed the gift till 
the donor could not feel the cost, and, by releasing his pent-up 
benefactions on his death, ensured the concentration at his funeral 
of the gratitude due to the liberality of a lifetime. So potent were 
motives such as these that men had been known to leave wills 
which ordered the manumission of all their slaves without excep¬ 
tion®. This abuse the Lex Fufia Caninia countered with an ar¬ 
rangement whereby the number of slaves a master might liberate 

‘ For the date ace Dessau 9250. * Dion. Hal. iv, 24, 6. 
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by will was limited to a stated fraction of the number which he 
owned, and this fraction diminished as the size of thefamilia in¬ 
creased. At one end of the scale, which did not apply to those 
with fewer slaves than three, the man who had ten slaves or less 
might free half, at the other the wealthy proprietor of slaves be¬ 
tween one hundred and five hundred might liberate one fifth, 
provided always that each beneficiary was explicitly named by the 
testator*; and in no case was it piossible for more than a hundred to 
gain liberty by any single will*. Thus one of the broadest channels 
by which foreign blood flowed into the community of Roman citizens 
was so far dammed as to leave its stream of manageable dimensions, 
with consequences of which the value may be gathered from the 
care which was taken to prevent their frustration*. 

Five years after he had regulated manumissions at death Au¬ 
gustus completed his programme for curbing the enfranchisement 
of slaves with a measure which cut down the rights of masters to 
grant liberty during life. This capacity, which had been left un¬ 
touched by the Lex Fufia Caninia'*, was drastically curtailed by 
an elaborate statute known after S. Aelius Catus and C. Sentius 
Saturninus, consuls in a.d. 4. One of its provisions, framed on a 
somewhat different principle from the rest, completely shut off a 
certain class of slave from access to the Roman citizenship. Those 
who had been condemned to certain specified forms or punish¬ 
ment either by their masters or by the State were consigned on 
manumission to the status of surrendered enemies (jteregrtHt dedi- 
ticii)^. They were compelled to live at least a hundred miles from 
Rome under pain of return to slavery for life*, they could neither 
take under the will of someone else nor (according to the best 
opinion) make one of their own*, and at death their property passed 
according to various rules of intestate succession*. On the other 
hand, towards candidates for enfranchisement against whom no 
moral objection could be urged the law adopted a milder attitude, 
and its effect, drastic though it might be, was merely to withhold 
the citizenship in cases where manumission might be reckless. 
Always provided that the slave was not disqualified by character, 
if the dominus was over twenty years of age and the slave over 
thirty, full enfranchisement was possible in the normal way by the 

* Gaius 11, 239. * Gaius 1, 42-45. 

* Gaius 1, 46. * Gaius i, 44. 

* Gaius i, 13 and 15, These are the oveiiri fitytixa Kal pv^oi Svaex- 
xadaprot whose former admission to the Roman citizenship Dionysius 
stresses with espedal regret in j1»t. Rom. iv, 24, 7. 

* Gaius I, 27. * Gaius i, 25. * Gaius ui, 74-6. 
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ceremony with the vindicta in the presence of a praetor or some 
other appropriate magistrate. But when either of these two require¬ 
ments of age was not fulfilled enfranchisement only followed if, be¬ 
fore the ceremony, special reasons for the proposed manumission 
had been adduced and these reasons had been approved by a body 
of investigators, composed in Rome of five senators and five 
equitti who sat for this purpose on stated days and in the provinces 
of twenty Roman citizens who were available to hear such cases 
at the end of each assize^. In the absence of a successful catijae 
prohatioy if the dominus was under twenty no result of any kind 
could follow*: indeed, such was the insistence that the dominus 
must be of age that a man of less than twenty could not even set 
a slave free by will*. If on the other hand, he was over twenty 
but the slave was less than thirty, the manumission must be treated 
as ’informal’ and the slave became a Ladnus Junianus'*. 

The effect of these enactments, which were by no means all 
that the Lex Aelia Sentia laid down*, was to complete the work 
begun by the Lex Fufia Caninia. These two measures had a 
common aim—to check the number of manumissions which in¬ 
volved the enrolment of slaves in the ranks of Roman citizens. 
The earlier measure had brought testamentary manumission under 
control: the Lex Aelia Sentta curbed manumission during the 
lifetime of the owner: and together these laws cannot have failed 
to secure a drastic reduction in the number of persons alien both 
by culture and by blood, whom the body politic of Rome was 
called upon to absorb. 

IV. THE STATE OF ROMAN SOCIETY 

Thus far the way of Augustus was easy: there was no difficulty 
in passing laws which would cut down, or even stop, the con¬ 
tamination of the Populus Romanus from outside. But what re¬ 
mained was a harder task—to restore the morale of an enervated 
people and to rid them of their own inherent ailments. The causes 
of the social distemper were two. First the influx of wealth, from 
small beginnings in the third century b.c., had grown to the 
dimensions of a torrent and had swept away the whole super¬ 
structure of the old agrarian community, leaving the place fjee 
for a mercantile plutocracy new to the use of money. And then 

‘ (^uf I, 18-20 and 38. ■ Gaius i. 38. » Gaius r, 40. 

* Laius 1, 31 (and 29). Cf. Ulpimi Epit. i, 12, where ‘Caesaris’ is 
certainly corrupt. 

‘ Sec further below, p. 450. 
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had come half a century of domestic war, with all the familiar 
consequences of a sudden transference of wealth, a dislocation of 
the economic system and a general loss of responsibility among 
men reduced to a precarious tenure of their property, and even of 
their lives. In Italy at large the damage Is easy to exaggerate. 
Since the rising of the Allies in 91 b.c. the country had, indeed, 
seen frequent wars, but it had not been subjected to widespread 
or continued devastation. Nevertheless, warfare had wrought a 
change. The volunteers of the Marian army, who enlisted because 
the army offered more attractions than any they could 6nd in civil 
life, were men whom unemployment had driven to the towns; and, 
if they were not all drawn from the proletariate of Rome itself, at 
least they had made closer acquaintance with an urban society 
than was possible for farmers living scattered over the territory 
of some agrarian community. For such men, when they had spent 
their active lives as soldiers, pensions had to be provided on dis¬ 
charge, and the grants of land which served this purpose scattered 
these carriers of a Roman outlook far and wide. 

As a contribution to the unification of Italy such settlements of 
ex-service men cannot be deplored; but their numbers were so 
large that their claims were only met at the cost of considerable 
hardship to the civil population. Sulla had found homes for over 
100,000 of his men by ruthless seizure of land^, and, though 
Caesar, both as consul and dictator^, had shown great consideration 
for vested interests, in the period of the Second Triumvirate 
drastic confiscations were renewed: it was not till 30 b.c. that 
gentler methods were resumed (p. 120). That the sufferings of 
the time were severe is beyond dispute; but their severity can be 
exaggerated, though not excused. The dispossessed were not all 
condemned to destitution: the farmer Ofellus, a sturdy tenant of the 
land he once had owned’, is not to be regarded as unique. Indeed, 
the most alarming changes on the land were due to other causes 
than the return of soldiers from the wars. It was not to them that 
Virgil sang the praise of Italy and extolled the dignity of the soil. 
The audience to which the Georgies were addressed was one strange 
to landed estates—an audience composed of men who had made 
fortunes in the wars and had rushed to invest their capital in real 
property, the one gilt-edged security of the ancient world. Interest 
was all they sought, and it was not likely that their incomes would 
be sacrificed to Die social duties of a landlord. But in Italy, where 
the physical structure of the country is peculiar, such men might 

* Appian, BtU. Civ. i, 104, 489; sec vol. ix, p. 302 sa. 

* Vol. IX, pp. 515 jy. and 706. » Horace, Sat. n, 2 , l \2 tqq. 
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do much harm. Bitter experience had proved that in large parts 
of the peninsula ranching would yield higher profits than arable 
cultivation, and experience had shown as well that these profits 
were won at the expense of the community. For under grass the 
country needed fewer hands to work it than when it was under 
plough; and, if town-bred landlords in their zeal for gain reck¬ 
lessly increased the grazing, the land of Saturn would cease to be 
a great mother of men because it would no longer be a great 
mother of crops^. 

Though there were anxious symptoms, it was not the country¬ 
side or the smaller towns of Italy which presented Augustus 
with his hardest task. Despite the advent of new owners, whether 
large proprietors or private soldiers with their humble plots, the 
character of the rural population was not greatly changed. The 
newcomers were largely parasitic: they might impoverish the 
people on whom they battened, but the sturdy virtues of the 
Italian peasant survived. The crucial problem lay elsewhere. From 
the earliest beginnings of its history Rome had owed its greatness 
to an oligarchy. If Italy was to be the heart of an empire, it was 
no less true that the heart of Italy was, and would remain, the 
aristocracy of Rome; and at the end of the Civil Wars that aristo¬ 
cracy showed ominous signs of collapse. Until the middle of the 
second century b.c. its vicissitudes had offered no reason for alarm: 
as old families sank into insignificance and new ones rose to fame, 
the heritage of political experience which each generation held in 
trust was passed on intact to its successor. But now for at least a 
hundred years signs had not been wanting that more dangerous 
forces were at work. The eastward advance after the Second 
Punic War brought wealth to certain sections of the Roman 
population in a sudden profusion which, even in a society where 
capiul might find employment more easily than it ever could in a 
world which had not been industrialized, would have given its 
owners no time to learn its proper use. When conquest yielded 
wealth and wealth opiened prospects of life on a scale unknown 
before, men trained to the narrow outlook of a rustic folk took 
time to find their bearings; and, while they sought, much mischief 
was done. In his penetrating sketch of the Republic in decay, 
Pliny is not mistaken; ‘posteris laxitas mundi ct rerum ampliqido 
damno fuit*.’ 

The moral consequences of this economic change have been 

* For a more detailed statement of the reasons why pasturage spread in 

train parts of Italy, see vol. ix, pp. 3 iqq. 
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described at length elsewhere ^ol. ix, np. 792 
modest aristocracy of the agranan Republic there succeeded a 
body of men whose wealth was essential to their position and 
whose leisure was largely spent on a competition in extravagance. 
The cost of public life became enormous. Crassus, indeed, is 
recorded to have said that for a man of high political ambition 
no amount of wealth could be enough^; and it is the prevalence 
of such an attitude which gives significance to the peremptory 
demand for a return to financial sanity which is implied in the 
senatorial census fixed by Augustus (see p. 164 sf.). Private life, too, 
was affected no less: wealth would not lie idle, and men who could 
find no salutary employment for their capital spent it in ways less 
easy to defend. Luxury took hold of the upper class; and rivalry 
in ostentation, even more effectively than the mere prudential 
motives of other times, provoked that money-madness which, to 
Horace at least, seemed the most vicious feature of his age. 

The effects of this demoralization were many, and among them 
was one which calls for special mention here. A generation which 
has seen the spread of motor-cars among the many needs no more 
reminder that, when opportunities for expenditure increase and 
fashion allows pleasure to justify’ its cost, the price of luxuries is 
found by economies practised in the home. When the standards 
of living rise faster than incomes, the birth-rate falls; and, though 
in Rome there were individuals whose fortunes were prodigious, 
the financial drain of public life was so severe that, until a man 
had made himself, like Julius or Augustus, master of the Roman 
world, he could never afford to despise opjxutunities of saving in 
the comfortable assurance that his money was enough. Cornelia, 
the mother of the Gracchi, had borne a family of twelve*, but in 
the Ciceronian age the great ones were rare whose children num¬ 
bered more than two or three. By the end of the Republic the 
old conception of marriage and its obligations to the State had 
long vanished from the places where it was most to be desired: 
when Propertius exclaims 

nullus dc nostro sanguine miles erit*, 

he is distinguished from many of his nobler contemporaries by 
nothing save the cynical frankness of his defiance. 

The financial inducements to parsimony at home were re¬ 
inforced by two other powerful considerations. The first was the 
result of a feature in Roman life which can claim a greater signifi¬ 
cance than is generally allowed. Provided that his will was made 

* Cicero, off. 1, 8, 25. • Pliny, N.H. vii, 57. • 11, 7, 14. 
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in proper form, a citizen was under no obligation to choose an 
heir from his own familjr; and, more important still, he might 
diminish the inheritance by legacies which in size and number at 
first were unrestricted. This latitude of the law was a necessary 
condition of the custom whereby the wealthier citizens left gene¬ 
rous tokens of affection to their friends—a custom which had 
grown, imtil to be omitted from the will of an acquaintance could 
be taken as a calculated insult. It was reckoned a sign of hi^h 
principle in Pompey that he protected the body of Sulla from dis¬ 
honour though the Dictator had left out his name from the list of 
his legatees*'. The abuses which this practice provoked arc a 
commonplace of the early Empire. When testators were so pro¬ 
digal with their bequests, the temptation to seek mention in a will 
grew strong enough to break through the restraints of decency 
and even honour. If men like Crassus and Hortensius, though 
they were not its authors, stooped to profit by a testament which 
was known to have been forged*, smaller people might be pardoned 
the use of flattery in an attempt to win some tangible mark of 
gratitude from the object of their attentions. Cicero already had 
condemned the ‘malitiosae blanditiae* by which inheritances were 
won*, and Horace in the most satirical of his Satires* holds up the 
hunt for dead men’s shoes as the shortest and most certain road 
to wealth. 

When a livelihood could be made from bequests and their 
acquisition had gained a recognized place among the professions 
of the age*, the practitioners of the art naturally bent their energies 
with especial zeal to those of the rich whose generosity was not 
trammelled by the claims of children. Catullus knows the way in 
which the arrival of a male descendant, even if only a grandson, 

susdtat a cano uolturium capiti*i 


but it was not long before the ingratiating servilities of the captator 
found victims to whom they were so welcome that celibacy seemed 
to offer attractions greater than any to be found in marriage. 
In his shrewd remarks on the lack of intellectual interests at 
Rome the elder Pliny notices that one of the results produced by 
the worship of money was to put orHtas ‘ in auctoritate summa ct 
potentia’.’ Celibacy was made seductive; the satisfaction which 


• Plutarch, Pomp. 15, 3. 

• Cicero, lie off. m, 18, 74. 

‘ See Sen^ <U btnef. vi, 38, 4—* 
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• utvm, 124 (uevm a, 84). 
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vanity might derive from the obsequiousness of aspiring legatees 
was added to the expense of self-indulgence as a motive for de¬ 
clining the tics of parenthood; and the evidence for the effect of 
cap/aHo on the birth-rate among the wealthy is clear enough to 
show that, besides a certain humour, there was a large measure 
of justice in the enactment of Augustus to the general effect that, 
whatever the condition of the testator, people of any substance, 
other than near relatives, who were to benefit under a will must at 
least be married themselves (see below p. 450 ty.). 

There remains one other potent force among the factors which 
combined to discourage marriage. The high conception of the 
relation between husl^d and wife attained in early Rome is 
scarcely more remarkable than the lack of legal regulations to 
protect it. All unions, except the negli^ble minority contracted 
oy the elaborate process of confarreattOy might be dissolved without 
the intervention of the State, and in marriage even the formalities 
which brought the wife under the manus of her husband had 
ceased to be necessary before the time of the Twelve Tables*. 
Not only did the woman remain in the potestas of the paterfamitiaSy 
but in course of time arrangements were devised whereby her 
dowry ceased to pass irrevocably to the husband. Cases, of which 
the most famous is that in which Licinia, the widow of Gaius 
Gracchus, recovered her portion from his heirs*, show that by the 
second century b.c. the nghts of the husband had been curtailed, 
and even a legislator so conservative in his outlook as Augustus 
was ready not only to accept, but to extend, the principle that the 
dos —and consequently the bride who brought it—at the be¬ 
ginning of the union was to be regarded as no more than a loan 
to the husband*. With the passage of time he might, indeed, 
extend his ownership to a larger fraction of the property, if 
children were bom and the wife subsequently became the guilty 
party in a divorce, he was entitled to retain one-sixth of the dowry 
for every surviving child up to a maximum of three*: but beyond 
this point nothing short of the wife's death could increase his claim, 
and the wife herself remained absolutely free to end the union at 
her discretion. 

The change in the status of the dowry marks a change in the 
position of women themselves. Though they had enjoyed an 
nonourable prominence in daily life from the earliest times of 
which records arc preserved, there are elements in the Roman law 

* Gaius I, III; Bruns, Fontts^ p. 25. * Dig. xxiv, 3, 66 , pr. 

* For the Augustan rule about fiaidi dataUt, see Gaius u, 63. 
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which clearly assume a high degree of subjection to the husband: 
most famous of all is the denial of remedy for adultery by the 
husband, though adultery on the other side was an act for which 
the husband might even put his wife to death^. But by the last 
century of the Republic, females had in practice obtained their 
independence, and nothing but social convention and a sense of 
responsibility barred the way to a dangerous exploitation of their 
privilege. Under the demoralizing temptations of great and 
sudden wealth the barrier at length broke down, and fashion took 
a form which could not be safely tolerated. The performances of 
Clodia and her like, political unions which were marriages in 
nothing more than name, and the whole development first re¬ 
vealed by Catullus and seen at its climax in the world of Ovid, all 
have their place in a story which boded ill. Nor were the effects 
of the new manners confined to those who lived loose themselves. 
The exaggerated freedom of the womenfolk, which enabled the 
greatest of them to take their part even in high political concerns, 
had its repercussions in circles which might even have been called 
old-fashioned. Neither Quintus Cicero nor Atticus was a moral 
revolutionar)” yet the exporicnce of Quintus with his wife Pom- 
ponia, Atticus’ sister, was of a kind to warn prudent bachelors 
against exporiments with a mate whom the law would leave 
Immune from a husband’s control. When free women were apt 
to be froward partners, in wide sections of society men were 
tempted to seek a substitute for marriage in life with an en¬ 
franchised slave over whom they might still retain the authority 
of a patronus. 

Thus in an age when the distinction between wedlock and mere 
cohabitation was fine, and when it could be seriously argued that 
bigamy was Impossible because a second marriage was b^ itself 
a valid dissolution of the first*, the stability of the family was 
endangered by the threat that marriage would be made to serve 
the pleasure of the parties rather than the needs of the community 
as a whole. It is not, Indeed, to be suppxised that the moral outlook 
of Italy at large had changed: the evidence, though scanty, is 
enough to show that outside Rome the old ideals had not lost 
their pwwer. And even in the City itself the new frivolity was 
confined to a single class. But that class, the governing nobility, 
was the one which it was essential to preserve; and by the end 6f 
the Republic signs were plain that, if it was to survive, the aristo¬ 
cracy must be recalled to some kind of moral sanity. Marriage 

* Cato, in Gellius, N.J. x, 23, 5. 

* Cicero, d* er. i, 40, 183; 56, 238. 
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must be raised again to the dignity of a duty to the State, the 
hampering activities of the captatores must be curbed, and the 
licence which had deposed children from their place as the final 
cause of wedlock must be restrained. Only w would the nobility 
preserve the solid strength which was essential in the keystone of 
the whole imperial structure. 

V. THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE LAWS ON THE 
MARRIAGE OF ROMAN CITIZENS 

The sequence of the measures by which Augustus sought this 
moral reformation cannot be recovered in all its details. Two 
passages in the poems of Propertius, neither of which can well be 
dated to a year later than 23 b.c., have been adduced as evidence 
that legislation on marriage was mooted in the earliest peri^ of 
the Pnneipate^, and Propertius is perhaps confirmed in this by 
IJvy*; but the proposal, whatever it may have been, was post¬ 
poned, if not withdrawn®, and the first positive enactment wm 
reserved for the eve of the new era. The Lex Julia de maritandis 
ordinibus was in force by 23 May 17 B.c.*, and not long after¬ 
wards Horace, who had already revealed in the Secular Hjmn^ 
that morality was a matter of active interest in the highest quarters, 
provides the first clear evidence for the effects of the Lex Julia de 
adulteriis*. A closer dating of these two fundamental statutes 
cannot be proved; but the appearance of evidence for their exis¬ 
tence in 17 B.c. and soon afterwards lends support to the sugges¬ 
tion of Dio that they belong to the period immediately following 
the return of Augustus from the liast in the autumn of 19 b.c.^ 
According to the account of Augustus himself, it was towards the 
end of this year that he was first offered the cura legum et morum 
by the Senate and Roman People*; but, since the offer had to be 
repeated within twelve months, it may be inferred that the mea- 

^ I, 8, 21, if‘uedae’ be the right reading, which however is doubtful; n, 
7t ‘->0- 
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surcs which justified his claim to have carried out the wishes of 
the Senate without accepting any extraordinary office and on the 
authority of the trihuHtda potestas alone cannot have been complete, 
at earliest, before the year i8 b.c. was well advanced. Legislation 
may well have started soon after the consuls of i8 B.c. took office; 
the Lex Julia dc maritandis ordinibus at least had been enacted 
by the early summer of 17 b.c.; and the passage of the whole 
programme may thus plausibly be placed in the months when the 
world was approaching the New Age to be inaugurated by the 
Festival begun on 26 May 17 b.c. 

The next measure to be dated with precision is the law which 
brings the tale of the sodal legislation to its end—the I^x Papia 
Poppaea of a.o. 9; but it is clear that this was only the culmination 
of legislative activity spread over several )’ear8, if not over the 
whole period since 17 b.c. Suetonius seems to imply that the Lex 
dc maritandis ordinibus was amended after its passage^, and Dio 
represents the Lex Papia Poppaea as a concession to protests 
against a harsher enactment which had been suspended, first for 
three years after its passage, and then for two more*. If it might 
be assumed that the period of suspension was about to expire at 
the time when the Lex Papia Poppaea was framed, the severities 
which it mitigated would belong to a law passed five years before, 
in A.D. 4; and this may conceivably be true*, though it is perhaps 
more likely that the five years were a period immediately following 
17 B.c. during which some provisions of the recent legislation 
were kept in temporary abeyance^. But the common assumption 
that it is the whole truth has less to commend it: Augustus him¬ 
self* seems to record that in 11 b.c. there was a repetition of the 
demand that he should accept extraordinary powers for the pur¬ 
pose of social reform and that, as in 18 and 17 B.c., he so far met 
the wishes of the Senate as to introduce the desired measures in 
virtue of his tribunida potestas. Certainty cannot be attained; but 
it would be rash to deny the possibility that between 17 b.c. and 
A.D. 9 the scheme of social legislation was modified and extended 
more than once. The loss of the evidence for the experiments made 
during these years is to be regretted. Had it survived, it would 

* Aug. 34, I. « Dio tvi, 1, 2; 7, 3; 10, 1-3. 

* For a dtscuaion of the evidence in detail see P. Jdrs, Die Ehegesiize^tits 
Ai^ujtuj, pp. 49 sqq .: it must be remembered that part of Dio’s remarks on the 
year A.p. 4 stood in the section, now lost, which followed lv, 11,2. 

* It is to be noticed that C.J.L. vi, 32323, 1 . 57 shows the Lex Julia de 
maritandis ordinibus to have been applied, in part at least, forthwith. 

» Ret Gtstae 6. -rr r- 
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have TJclded a clue to the stages by which Augustus reached his 
final conclusions on the proper attitude of the State towa^s Ae 
private lives of its citizens; but, since his enduring contribution 
to the Civil I^w of marriage was made in the measures of 18 s.c. 
and A.D. 9 , it is with these alone that the jurists are concerned, and 
history is therefore condemned to be content with a knowledge of 
the finished result, divorced from any adequate information about 
the experiments from which it was evolved. 

VI. THE REHABILITATION OF MARRIAGE; 

THE LEX JULIA DE ADULTERIIS COERCENDIS 

The social laws affecting Roman citizens were all designed to 
secure the permanence of the Italian stock, and for this reason it 
may be agreed that the stimulation of the birth-rate was their 
common end. Nevertheless a distinction must be made. The 
caeUbs and the orbui'- were not the same: it was one thing to en¬ 
courage marriage, and another to make it productive. But, if 
marriage could be restored to its pristine honour, some degree of 
fertility would doubtless follow of Itself, and the positive induce¬ 
ments which Augustus offered to parents may reasonably be re¬ 
garded as a re-inforcement of the measures designed to revive the 
prestige of the family. The success of Augustiw must be judged 
by his attempts to restore the respect for marriage, and it is be¬ 
cause artificial aids to the birth-rate were a mere supplementary 
undertaking that humour at the expense of the iui liberorum cannot 
pass for proof that he failed in his main endeavour. 

In the story of the social legislation the measure which laid the 
foundation of reform and can claim the first importance was the 
Lex Julia dc adulteriis. The significance of this famous statute lies 
m its extension of the field of law by brining under the protection 
of the courts an institution which had hitherto been defended by 
merely private sanctions. Precedents for such intervention were 
not wholly lacking. At Rome, as in Greece*, moral laxity had 
never been condoned, and the censors had freely penalized persons 
of notoriously evil life. Traditions were even found to support the 
more drastic efforts of Augustus to enforce the obligation of 
marriage. Marriage was said to have been compulsory in ancient 
rimes*, and in assigning duties to the censors of his ideal Rome so 

^ I.e. the childless: sec Qmntilian, Inst. or. v, lo, 26—‘parens liberorum 
an orbus.’ 

• [Demosthenes], ux, 87: vofutK tsoiytiat. * Dion. HaL ix, 22, 2. 
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sound a Whig as Cicero was prepared to include among their 
instructions ‘caelibes esse prohibentoL’ 

The ill-attested custom of the Republic seems to have offered 
the husband an embarrassing choice of remedies against a peccant 
wife. If she had been taken in adultery he might kill her, either 
on his own responsibility* or after the death-p>enalty had been 
approved by a domestic council*: but, if death seemed too drastic, 
his only alternative was divorce, and her consequent release from 
a man to whom she had been unfaithful involved no punishment 
for the wife beyond the forfeiture of her dowr>’, wholly or in part*. 
The objection to this rough-and-ready system was grave: in an 
age when puritanism was ill seen it left free opportunity for adul¬ 
tery to be condoned. Public opinion would rarely tolerate a 
penalty so severe as death, and the only alternative offered nothing 
out the findings of a family tribunal to protect the husband against 
the taunts that his own pecuniar)’ profit had increased with the 
punishment of his wife. The whole institution must be cleared 
away before the control of social morals could effectively pass to 
the State, and this Augustus achieved without formally destroying 
a jurisdiction which could claim the authority of age. The powers 
of the husband, and of the father, were so hedged about with 
restrictions that their effective use became difficult, if not dan¬ 
gerous. A husband might not kill his wife even if taken in the 
act®, and he was discouraged from violent vengeance on the para¬ 
mour by the threat of arraignment for murder unless various 
conditions had been fulfilled*. Moreover, the largest fraction of 
the dowry which he might retain for damages on divorce was fixed 
at only a sixth of the whole^. The father of a married woman still 
in Wxipotestas* had somewhat greater rights. Unlike the husband, 
he might in certain circumstances kill the woman as well as the 


' De legihus. III, 3, 7. 

* Cato, in Gellius, N.A. x, 23, 4. 

* Dion. Hal. 11,25,6: cf. Suetonius, Tib. 35, i; Tacitus, Jmt. xm, 32,4. 

* It seems clear from Val. Ma^ vui, 2, 3 and, more particularly, Pliny, 
iV.//. XIV, 90 that in Republican times a husband might be awarded any part 
of the dowiy up to the whole by a iudidum dt moribus midierit, 

* Paul, Sent, n, 26, 4} Papinian in Collatio, iv, 10. 

* The most restrictive of these required that the adulterer, unless he was a 

slave or fireman of the family, should be infamh or one *qui corpore quae- 
***V"/w°* ^=CoUatio, IV, 12, 3. 

Ulptant Epit. vi, 12: this was addition^ to any retentio propter liberos or 
for other causes. 

* Or, according to Paul (in Collatio, iv, 2, 3) and Papinian db. iv, 7), if 
she had passed into the manui of her husband. 
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adulterer; but the privilege was turned into a deterrent* by the 
rule that the death of the paramour at his hands would expose him 
to the penalties for murder unless he killed his own daughter at 
the same time*. 

With such limitations the jurisdiction of relatives became finally 
inadequate to maintain the morals of society, and in the New Age 
its place was to be taken by a public court*, armed with authority 
to pass sentences up to banishment (in the form of relegatio) both 
on the principals and on those who aided or abetted the offence*. 
The gravest aanger was discerned in the fickleness of women, and 
against this, though Augustus chiefly cared for the m^nere of the 
nobility, the court was to protect the dignity of marriage in every 
section of society: indeea, so comprehensive was the law that, 
besides covering marriages which were recognized as such in the 
fullest sense, it extendi its sanctions to all those unions which 
for one reason or another fell into the category of mammonium 
iniustum^. The general form of procedure was for the husband to 
divorce his wife and start a prosecution for adultery; and this by 
itself involved an innovation of importance. The most common 
form of marriage, which did not transfer the bride to the manus 
of her husband but left her in her father’s potestaSy was one which 
could be dissolved with little ceremony or none*; and this absence 
of formality, besides encouraging contempt for the marriage tie, 
caused obvious difficulties in proving that divorce had actually 
occurred. Augustus accordingly ordered a set form to be ob- 

‘ Dig. XLViii, 5, 23 (22), 4 (Papinian). 

* Dig. XLViii, 5, 24 (2;^, 4 (Ulpian). 

» See Dio uv, 30, 4. * Dig. xlviu, 5, 9 (8)-i i (10). 

s Africanus quoted by Ulpian in Dig. xlvui, 5. 14 (i 3), I. It is doubtful, 
however, whemer the law went even further and sought to preserve 
relationships in which maritalii affectio was absent The view, based mainly 
on Dig. XXV, 7, I, 4 (Ulpian) and xxv, 7, 3, I (Mardan), that in the 
Augustan legi^tion cmculmatus was for the first time rccoOTized as a 
union, inferior indeed to marriage, but still in some sense l^aJ has found 
wide acceptance; and, in a modified form, it is adopted bv P. M^er in Der 
rSmische Kankukinat nach den Rechtsquellen und den Inschrifien. The weak¬ 
ness of the evidence for any such theory is emphasised by J. Plassard, in Le 
connibinat rojnain sota Je Haut Empire, espe^lv pp. 53-84; and to the 
considerations there adduced may now be added the due to the attitude of 
/Pugustus himself offered by the diptych from Karanis 1929, 13, 

11 . 9 iqq.) in which it is revealed that the I^es Aelia Senda and Papia 
Poppaea forbade the registration of spurii in the album prefeisienum 
libererum natorum. It is at least probable, though the condusion is still con¬ 
troversial, that among spurii are induded me offspring of ceneubisutus: 
with Frag. Fat. 194 contrast ib. 168. • See above p. 440, n. 2. 
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served; and this procedure, presumably among other demands, 
is alleged to have included a requirement that the party taking 
action should give notice of divorce in the presence of at 
least seven Roman citizens*^. Thereby no room was left for doubt 
that the marriage was at an end, and at the same time it may be 
surmised that light-hearted divorces were discouraged by the re¬ 
flection that the necessary witnesses would expose the whole 
transaction to the judgment of public opinion. 

Divorce was an essential preliminary to any charge of adultery. 
In the rare cases where the husband had caught his v^e in fiagranti 
and had killed her paramour it must be made at once and the affair 
put into the hands of a magistrate within three days^; but in more 
normal circumstances, when the evidence had to ^ weighed with 
care, the right to prosecute was reserved to the husband (and his 
father-in-law) for sixty dies utiles^ at the end of which any accuser 
more than twenty-five years old might act^. If, however, the 
husband had not divorced his wife, she was immune from prose¬ 
cution for adultery until the husband had been convicted of con¬ 
donation*—a charge which could only be substantiated if the 
husband was shown to have taken his wife in the act or to have 
made profit by her adventure®. When such proofs were lacking 
and the husband shut his eyes to the failings of his wife, prosecu¬ 
tion was barred*. The reason for this mildness is to seek; but it 
may perhaps be found in a remark of Ulpian's that a wife approved 
by her husband and a p>eaceful marriage ought not lightly to be 
disturbed’. Augustus was no puritan himself; he was legislating 
on subjects where intervention by the State might be resented; 
and he knew better than to risk his main purpose by letting 
accusers loose among the peccadillos of the aristocracy. 

The penalties on conviction were heavy. Both parties were 
relegated to different islands for life, the paramour losing half his 

» Dig. XXIV, 2,9 (Paul): sec Suetonius, Drv. Aug. 34. 2, where, however, 
‘modum* more probably means ‘measure’ or ‘limit’ than ‘method’ or 
‘proaJure’, and Dig. xxxvui, 11, i, i (Ulpian). Both these passages from 
the Digest are suspect: see E. Levy, Dtr Hergang der romiichen Ehescheidwtg, 
pp. 21 sq^., who brings heavy criridsm to bear on the suggestion that 
Augustus established a procedure for divorce in marriages without manus. 
Less raiiical interpretations of the texts will be found in S. Solazzi, ‘Studi sul 
divoruo* {fiullettino dell' Istihdo di diritte rtmatit, xxxiv, 1925, p. 29^, 
at pp. 312 197. and in P. E. Corbett, The Roman Law of Marriage, pp! 
* 3 *“ 9 - * Paul, Sent, n, 26, 6. 

» Dig. XLYiu, 5, 15 (14), 2 (Scaevola); 16 (15), 6 (Ulpian). 

* Dig. XLvm, 5, 27 (26) (Ulpian). ‘ Dig. xtvm. 5, 2, a (Ulpian). 

* Dig. xtvm, 5, 2, 3 (Ulpian). ’ Dig. xLvm, 5, 27 (26). 
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property and the woman a third, as well as half her dowry'; and 
the woman at least was forbidden subsequent marriage with a 
free-born citizen*. But though a wife’s adultery was a major 
crime, a married man was in no necessary danger merely because 
he had intercourse with some female acquaintance. Even if he 
brought himself under the law of adultery, his wife could not 
accuse him, though husbands were so far expected to set a good 
example that a man of loose life might find himself in jeopa^y if 
his wife were arraigned on this diarge*. Nevertheless the re¬ 
sponsibilities of men in general were increased. Apart from the 
penalties of adultery which they incurred by affairs with other 
people’s wives, by casual intercourse with any free woman not 
registered with the aedile as a prostitute^, or engaged m one of 
those occupations where moral laxity was assumed, they expiosed 
themselves to equally severe punishment for stuprum ^—an offence 
defined and extended by Augustus so as to include a large number 
of sexual acts subversive of the family which men might commit 
and to which the provisions against adulterium did not apply. 
Thus the prohibition which it was the object of the statute to 
impose—the prohibition *ne quis posthac stuprum adulterium 
facito sciens dolo malo* ’—had the widest reference, and adulterium 
and stuprum together were charges which fitted every act by 
which the permanence of the family might be endangered. This 
Lex Julia de adulteriis coercendis was an outstanding piece of 
legislation, and one which endured as the basis of Roman law 
on the subjects with which it was concerned. By bringing the 
family as an institution imder public protection it marked a notable 
advance in the conception of the proper functions of the State, 
and, by penalizing the practices of an age when men and women 
had begun to seeL their own pleasure alone, it opened the way 
for a return to the ancient view of marriage as a union ‘liberorum 
quaerundorum caussa^.’ 

^ Paul, Sent, n, 26, 14. 

• Ulpiani Epit. xiu, 2; Dig. xzvm, 5, la (ll), 13 (Papinian). 

> Dig. IV, 4, 37, I (Tryphoninus); XLViii, 5, 14 (13), 5 (Ulpian). 

* See Monunsen, Staatsrecht, ii*, p. 511, n. 2. 

s See Mommsen, Strafreeht, p. 694. 

•, Dig. XLvm, 5, 13 (12) (Ulpian). 

’ Sec e.g. Plautus, Captwi, SSqj Livy, Epit. 59. 
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VII. THE STIMULATION OF THE BIRTH-RATE: 

THE LEX JULIA DE MARITANDIS ORDINIBUS 

Whatever its effects on the size of families, the attempt of 
Augustus to restore the dignity of marriage was his boldest project 
in the social sphere. But by itself it was not enough: positive 
inducements were thought necessary to check celibacy and en¬ 
courage procreation, and these were enacted in the Lex Julia de 
maritandis ordinibus of 18 b.c. and the Lex Papia Poppaea of 
A.D. 9. The second of these statutes amended and completed the 
first, and together they supplied the abiding basis of the law. But 
so closely were they connected with one another that the jurists 
rarely distinguished them*, and their habit of treating what they 
name the ‘Lex Julia et Papia Poppaea’ as a single set of rules 
makes it impossible to disentangle the provisions of the two 
measures in detail*. Nevertheless, there is no room for doubt that 
the three essential principles of the programme—the removal of 
unnecessary restrictions on marriage, ^e use of the law of in¬ 
heritance to favour parenthood, and the special stimulation of 
child-bearing in the upf>cr classes by the offer of privileges in 
public life to the fathers of large families—were all to be found 
adopted in the law of 18 b.c. 

The most valuable of these proposals, and the one most closely 
allied in aim to the Lex Julia de adulteriis, was the first; but the 
magnitude of the change it involved is difficult to estimate, be¬ 
cause the evidence for the law before this time is defective at the 
most vital point. Authorities are unanimous that henceforward 
marriages between free-born and freed were to be valid, with the 
significant reservation that unions of this kind, and also with play¬ 
actors and their families, were denied to senators, their children 
and their descendants down to the third generation in the male 
line*. The State was to take advantage of the readiness with which 
men found a mate in their own households, but this concession to 

* The distincrion is made in Ulpiani Epit. xiv, and by the author of Frag. 
Fat. 216 and 218, but its only value is to show that the Lex Julia, though 
amended by the Lex Papia Poppaea, was not entirely superseded. 

* For an daborate anempt see P. J6rs, IJther das Vtrhaltnis dtr Lex 

"JsiHa dt marhansFs ordhubus zxr Lex Papia Poppaea. • 

* The words of the law arc quoted by Paul— Dig. .xxiii, 2, 44, pr.\ cf. 
Dio uv, 16. 2 and ivi, 7, 2. It appnrs from e.g. Dig. xxm, 2, 16, prfcPaul) 
and Uipiani Epit. xvi, 2 that marriages by members of senatorial houses in 
contravenrion of these regulations were not at first treated as null but were 
nuptiae inxustae, penalized by certain disabilities. 
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custom stopped short of the point at which it would contaminate 
the governing class with blo^ necessarily derived from regions 
outside Italy. The degree of novelty which this implied has 
been variously assessed. If Mommsen^ were justified in his belief 
that it was Augustus who first raised unions between slave-born 
and ingenui to the status of legal marriage, the reform would have 
been great: but strong objections can be brought against this 
theory. When Cicero records that a certain Gellius Publicola, 
step-son of one consul and probably brother of a second, ‘ liber- 
tinam duxit uxorem*,’ he does so in language which certainly 
suggests that such a match cannot have been due to any honourable 
cause; but his words imply scarcely less clearly that the union was 
a legal marriage. A clue to the position both before the time of 
Augustus and after is perhaps rather to be found in a remark of 
Ulpian—that, if a patron takes one of his freedwomen as a partner, 
it is more decent* for her to be a concubine than a materfamilias. 
Though it was not forbidden by the law, formal marriage in these 
circumstances was not well seen in the stricter circles of society, 
and this prejudice, for his own good reasons, Augustus so 
encourag^ as to deny the privileges of marriage to members of 
the nobility who indulged so coarse a taste. Nevertheless, he made 
no effort to check the practice elsewhere; and he even confirmed 
its legality, if this had ever been in doubt, by enacting that a 
freedwoman married to her patron should not have the right to 
divorce^. The bar laid upon tne nobility is no sign of failing in the 
enthusiasm of Augustus for matrimony. Marriages of freed¬ 
women into senatorial houses cannot have been many: their pro¬ 
hibition would not make for celibacy to any serious degree, and 
it cannot have failed to serve a useful purpose by emphasizing the 
need for the aristocracy to keep itself free from dangerous ad¬ 
mixtures of foreign blo^. But, if they were out of place in high 
society, wives of servile birth were not to be discouraged elsewhere. 

The general regulations of the Lex Julia which forbade fathers 
of whatever station to put vexatious obstacles in the way of their 
children’s marriage* and invalidated conditions in general restraint 

‘ Staatsrecht, m, pp. 429 iqq. * Pro Sfstio, 52, 110. 

• ‘Honesdus’: Dig. xxv, 7, i,fr. * Dig. xxiv, 2, ii.ftr. 

‘ Dig. xxm, 2, 19 (Mardan). The \Tdue of this excerpt in its present form 
is dbubtful: see P. E. Corbett, Tfu Roman Law of Marriage, pp. 64 iqq. and 
153/7., literature there cited. It certainly does not justify the 

statement that Augustus was the author of the legal obligation to provide 
dowries for their dau^ters under which fathers were ultimately laid, though 
Gaius I, 178 shows that he was not indifferent to the need for arrangements 
to secure that dowries should be forthcoming. 

CJk.H.X 
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of matrimony attached to bequests* were followed in a.d. 4 by 
clauses in the I^x Aelia Scntia directly benefiting manumitted 
slaves. For their sake it was enacted that similar restrictions 
should be set aside when a dominus sought to include them in the 
terms of his grant of freedom®, and that a freedman who was a 
Junian Latin because he had been manumitted before the age of 
thirty might obtain the Roman citizenship for himself and his 
child, if his wife were a Roman citizen—and for his wife as well 
if she were a Latin—so soon as there was a child of the marriage 
a year old®. 

Barriers to matrimony were thus broken down; the way lay 
open; and all that remained was to guide the flock into the path 
prepared. This Augustus essayed by using the law of succession 
with a courage to be measured by the strength of the almost 
superstitious respect in which Romans were accustomed to hold 
the dispositions of the dead^. For the purpose of the State it was 
assumed that marriage was a duty for men between the ages of 
twenty-five and sixty and for women between twenty and fifty®. 
Matches between persons of whom one was still within these 
limits and the other had left them behind were discouraged by 
confiscation of the dowry on the husband’s death®, and anyone 
who had passed these periods of life was penalized for a failure to 
shoulder the burdens of parenthood by partial disability to take 
under the terms of wills. Like the vicesima hereditatum (see p. 197), 
which was designed in the same spirit as the more strictly social 
measures, these pains did not affect inheritance and legacy within 
the immediate family: blood relatives of the testator up to the 
sixth, or even the seventh, degree were exempt’. But outside 
these limits the law was severe, and its reply to the parasites who 
built their highest hopes on the wills of the childless was to debar all 
but those worth less than 100,000 sesterces from the right to benefit 
if they had remained incorrigible bachelors themselves®. The rules 

* See e.g. Dig. xxxv, l, 64 (Tcrendus Clemens); ib. 79, 4 (Papinian). 

* Dig. XL, 9, 31-2 (Tercntiiis Clemens). 

* Gains i, 29-30; ib. 72 and 80, and below, p. 889. 

* In legal circles Auguttus’ radical attitude to the principles of the existing 
law seems to have met with criticism: sec Geilius, X.yf. xiii, la, 2. 

* Ulpiani Epit. xvi, 1. * P. Gnomon, 24 and 25. 

’ Fra^. Pat. 216. , 

* Gaius II, III. The details of this regulation may perhaps illustrate the 
interest of Augustus in the richer classes. It seems that men worth less than 
100,000 sesterces were not disqualified by celibacy from fairin g under a will 
until they reached the age of 60 (P. Gnomon, 32). After that age celibacy 
was' a bar to all alike (P. Gnomon, 27). 
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for women were similar but more rigorous. Spinsters and wives 
without children lost all capacity to take under wills when they 
reached the age of fifty*, ^ough in earlier life they were only 
deprived if they had property amounting to 50,000 sesterces*; 
but, unlike men, they were also subject to a direct financial tax. By 
a rule which may well be Augustan, though its authorship is not 
recorded, women with property exceeding 20,000 sesterces paid 
to the State a yearly levy of one per cent, on their capital until such 
time as they might find a husband*. 

Relief from these restrictions began with marriage, increased 
with the birth of the first child and became complete with the 
arrival of the third or fourth. The details of this arrangement 
cannot be assigned with certainty to the Lex Julia of 18 b.c. It is 
beyond dispute that the promotion of child-bearing among women 
was a principal object of the subsequent Lxx Papia Poppaea, and 
many of the recorded rules framed with this purpose may conse¬ 
quently not be earlier than a.d. 9; but the grant of the ius trium 
liberorum to Livia in 9 b.c.* is evidence enough that similar regu¬ 
lations had been enacted before, and it is a plausible suggestion 
that they were to be found in the Lex Julia itself. Whether in 
18 B.c. or later, it was established that, when a child was born, 
both parents recovered the right to benefit by wills without regard 
to their wealth®, though in the woman—who naturally gained 
immediate exemption from the spinster’s tax by marriage—this 
right only became indefeasible if by the age of fifty she had a 
family of three (or four, if she were a manumitted slave*); and it 
may well have been in 18 b.c. that some beginning also was made 
in the use of release from the troublesome duties of tutor and 
curator’’ or, for freedmen, of dispensation from the performance of 
operae* as a reward for contributions to the population. But, what¬ 
ever the provisions of the Lex Julia on these subjects, it is certain 
that they proved so far inadequate as to receive drastic re-inforce- 
ment in the Lex Papia Poppaea. 

* P. Gnomon, 28. On the interpretation of this clause see E. Seckel and 
P. M. Meyer, ‘Zum sogenannten Gnomon des Idiosiogos’ in Bert. S.B. 
1928, pp. 438 sqq. and, especially, p. 442 sq. 

* P. Gnomon, 30. * P. Gnomon, 29. 

* Dio LV, 2, 5. * P. Gnomon, 30 and 32. 

* P. Gnomon, 28: see above, n. i. It appears from Dessau 6089, % 56 jq. 
that children who died before thev had b«n named did not count in these 
calculanons, that those who diea before puberty were reckoned as each a 
h^f, and that chose who had passed that age but had died thereafter were not 
distinguished from those still living. 

’’ Dig. xxvu, I, 2, 2 (Modestinus). • Dig. xxxvui, l, 37,pr. (Paul). 
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The last feature of the programme was the set of provisions 
designed to encourage families among the most important cIms 
of all—the class which took active part in public life. The dettils 
are ill recorded, but it is apparent that in general the regulations 
gave precedence to fathers, when they came to stand for office, in 
a measure determined by the number of their children^. If votes 
were equal, the candidate with the larger family was elected*, and 
by this criterion the seniority of the consuls was fixed*. But the 
most cogent use of office as a reward for domestic patriotism lay 
in an elaboration of the Uges annules to make them play on men s 
sense of rivalry with their contemporaries. In the senatorial cursui 
candidates were allowed to stand for the various ma^stracies as 
many years before the minimum age otherwise requiral as was 
the number of their children*, and parents were also given some 
preference in the appointment of governors to the public pro¬ 
vinces®. These were not negligible inducements, but they scarcely 
deserve the prominence they have received in accounts of the 
Augustan legislation. Their field of application was narrow, and 
their cogency was small: in days when office no longer brought 
unlimited opportunities for gain, men knew how to wait their 
turns. As later history was to show, the social legislation of 18 b.c. 
was far from being treated as failure; but its succ^ in the en¬ 
couragement of families was due less to the hopes it held out of 
a quick career than to the steady pressure of the law of succession. 

VIII. THE BIRTH-RATE AGAIN: 

THE LEX PAPIA POPPAEA 

The development of the social programme in the years after 
17 B.c. is almost wholly unrecorded. Though Augustus claims 
that the measures of 18 b.c. were passed at the Senate’s request, 
and though there is no reason to doubt that a certain body of 
opinion was urgent in its demand for an attack on the moral 
anarchism of the more advanced, the reforms were not carried 
without resistance. To his own persuasions Augustus thought well 
to add the arguments of Metellus Macedonicus, whose speech 
deprole augettda (Vol. ix, p. 38) he recited to the Senate at length*, 
the drafts of the laws were amended, and the most offensive jsro- 
posals were toned down’; but, even so, the opposition remained 

* See Dio un, 1 3, 2. * Dessau 6089, ^ 56 sq. 

• GcUius, N.A. n, 15, 4. * Dig. iv, 4. 2 (Ulpian). 

® Dio Ik. cit. • Suetonius, Di'v. Aug. 89, 2. 

^ Suetonius, Div. Aug. 34, i. 
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strong, and it is probably to the period immediately after 18 b.c. 
that there should be assigned the successive suspensions by which 
the application of the rules about inheritances and legacies was 
postponed, first for three years and then again for two^. There 
may also have been some minor additions to repair flaws in the 
original enactments. Attempts were made to secure the benefit 
of marriage without the burden by men who engaged themselves 
to children, and the rules by which betrothal was forbidden to girls 
below the age of ten and marriage was required to follow within 
two years may only have been established when the defects of ^e 
Lex Julia had been revealed in practice®. But, with the exception 
of the measures on manumission passed in 2 b.c. and a.d. 4 (see 
above, pp. 432 jyy.), after 17 b.c. no new statute is recorded 
before the Lex Papia Poppaea of a.d. 9. 

By that year prolonged agitation, in which the equites played a 
foremost part®, had reached a pitch which must have revealed to 
a less sensitive observer than the Princeps that, if all concession 
was refused, public opinion would range itself so solidly against 
the existing rules that the whole scheme would scarcely survive 
its author. The first object of the Lex Papia Poppaea was to miti¬ 
gate the Lex Julia de maritandis ordimbus to a de^ee which 
would win it acquiescence: the second was to offer still stronger 
inducements to marry*. From the nature of the new regulations 
it is clearly to be inferred that the lex Julia had been less suc¬ 
cessful with women than with men, and the opportunity provided 
by the need for fresh legislation seems to have been taken to 
bring even heavier pressure than before to bear upon potential 
wives. 

Among the changes made to lighten the incidence of the Lex 
Julia by far the most generous was a widening of the field in 
which celibacy and spinsterhood did not debar from succession. 
Not only various blood-relatives, as before (see above, p. 450), but 
certain connections by marriage were now exempt®. The demand 
thus met was not without an element of reason; and there was a 

* Dio Lvi, 7, 3: see p. 442, nn. 2 and 4. 

• Suetonius (j 5 iv. Aug. 34, i) represents some such clause to have been a 
later addition, and this account b confirmed by Dio uv, 16, 7 and lvi, 7, 2. 

• Dio LVI, 1 , 2 . 

^ According to Tadtus {Am. m, 25, 1), a third purpose was to increase 
the public revenue. But, though the State gained income—as well as un¬ 
popularity—by forfeiture of monies fimm which the heirs and legatees were 
debarred by cdihacy, it b not to be supposed that iinandal considerations 
played any considerable pan in the framing of the Lex Papia Poppaea. 

* Frag. Fat. 218. 
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second like it. In his own experience as a husband Augustus 
might find reminder enough that sterility was not always a pre¬ 
tence: yet the laws in force before a.d. 9 treated the childless as if 
they were unmarried*. By the Lex Papia Poppaca the hardship 
of this method was admitted, and orbi were allowed for the future 
to take under the terms of wills half the amounts they would have 
received if their marriages had not been barren*. Moreover, the 
periods of six months and a year, within which the Lex Julia had 
required women to find a new husband after divorce and widow¬ 
hood, were extended to eighteen months and two years respec¬ 
tively*; and there may have been yet another change found 
necessary in the rules of succession. Roman lawyers held a 
doctrine expressed by Paul in the formula ‘quod initio vitiosum 
est non potest tractu temporis convalescere*’, and it is possible 
that ingenious opposition might have invoked this principle to 
deprive legacies of their value to the social programme. Had it 
been applied, a legacy only accessible to a husband would have been 
no inducement to him to marry if he was a bachelor when the will 
was witnessed. The gravity of this danger is doubtful; but it is 
clear that, if any such difficulties threatened, they were swept 
away*. Legacies became yet one more encouragement to wedlock, 
and legatees debarred by celibacy were allowed an interval after 
the testator’s death in which to remove their disability by 
marriage*. 

The spinsters remained. To break down their hesitation the 
inducements to wedlock offered by the Lex Julia were vigorously 
re-inforced. According to Dio’, whose word there is no reason 
to doubt*, some women—and these may be presumed to have 
been the mothers of three children—were either partly or com¬ 
pletely exempted from the operation of the Lex Voconia—the law 
of 169 B.c. which had set strict limits to the extent to which 

* This uncharitable view of orbi (the married but childless) was probably 

adopted already in 18 B.C For an attempt to show that it was first taken in 
some measure subsequent to that date but earlier than a.d. 9 see P. Jors, Die 
Ehegrsetxe tits Augustus, p- 55 ry. * Gaius ii, 286 a. 

• Ulpiani Epit. xiv. * Dig. l, 17, 29. 

‘ Perhaps cf. Dig. xxxiv, 7, I, pr. (Celsus) and xxxiv, 7, 5 (Ulpian). 

* In the third century the period was the normal too days allowed to 

the htrts for deliberation {Uiptani Epit. xvu, i), and it may well have ^n 
so from the start. The year’s grace vaguely mentioned by Dio (tvi, 10, i) 
possibly refers only to a suspension of the measures there described for twelve 
months after their passage into law. t lvi, to, 2. 

• The belief that the Lex Voconia was repealed by the L« Papia 
Poppaea rests on no ancient authority. 
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females might benefit by wills. Again, the claims of women, 
whether patronae themselves^ or daughters of patroHi\ to the 
estates of manumitted slaves were greatly increased for the benefit 
of mothers, and the rights of a patrona with three children were 
assimilated to those of a patronus^y whom praetorian intervention 
had long given an interest, unknown to the Twelve Tables, in his 
freedmen’s property. Nor did the freedmen themselves escape 
attention. Three children were now required by the richest and 
most vulnerable members of that class to destroy the patron’s hold 
over some part of their estates'*, and freedwomen had to reduce 
the patron’s portion by bearing children. Four gave the mother 
exemption from tuteUy so that she could make an independent will, 
but the portion of her estate due to the patron was only reduced 
as the size of her family increased*. 

Thus, twenty-six years after its inception, the work begun in 
18 B.c. was at an end. Augustus had made an attempt of un¬ 
precedented daring to change the outlook of society—to raise 
marriage again to its old esteem and to restore children to their 
place as its end and otyect. His purpose was to preserve the 
strength of the imperial people, and in particular of that vital 
stock which was to spread the traditions of Rome through Italy, 
so that Italy might hand them on to the empire at large; and his 
success or failure is to be judged rather by the part which Italy 
came to play in the history of succeeding centuries than by the 
tales of criticism in Rome or the resentment which fell on delatores 
who made profit out of offences against these laws. Dio has been 
followed by many in his remark that of the two consuls who gave 
their names to the Lex Papia Poppaea both were bachelors*, but 
it is certainly no less relevant to observe that one of the sponsors 
whom Augustus chose for this last addition to his plans for main¬ 
taining the Roman race was a namesake, and almost certainly a 
relative, of that Papius Mudlus who a century before had been 
leading the Samnttes in the Social War. Nor was the work a 
failure. The laws of 18 b.c. and a.d. 9 endured, and the care with 
which they were elaborated from time to time proves more than 
that they fell short of perfection. Tiberius (p. 615 jy.), Claudius 
(p. 694), Nero (p. 704), Vespasian, Hadrian, the Antonines and 
the Severi all revealed their conviction that the social legislation, 

^ Gaius ui, 50 and 52. 

* Gaius m, 46 and 47: a corresponding and even more generous con¬ 
cession was made to the sons of a patrona. 

• Ulpjani Epit. xxix, 7. * Gaius ui, 42. 

‘ Gaius UI, 44. • Lvi, 10, 3. 
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even down to the rewards for families, must be developed and 
enforced; and of an achievement which was found good by men 
responsible for the government of the world for two centuries 
and more it is impossible to say that it fsuled. Not until Chris¬ 
tianity climbed the imperial throne and impressed its exalted view 
of celibacy on Constantine were any of the principles adopted by 
Augustus called into question, and even then the destruction of 
his work was slow. 

IX. URBS ROMA 

In the social programme of Augustus the laws on marriage and 
enfranchisement justly hold the foremost place; and even they did 
not exhaust his faith in statutes. By sumptuary measures, some 
of which may well have been passed in 18 b.c.^, the size of houses 
was limited* and the cost of meals prescribed* in a way doubtless 
designed to encourage a return to the modest ideals of a bygone 
age when Rome was still merely Roman*. But to secure this end 
no amount of prohibitions would be enough, and the fame of the 
legislative enactments must not obscure the other means which 
were pressed into service of the cause. Elements are not lacking 
in the constitutional and religious reforms which belong to the 
story of the revival of the Roman ideal. By the lectio senatus of 
29-8 B.c. (p. 123) the Senate regained some measure of that select 
distinction which had been the basis of its prestige in the days 
before it was vulgarized by Julius Caesar; and the creation of 
fresh patricians in 29 b.c. under the terms of the Lex Saenia 
(p. 122) was another mark of deference to the Roman past. So 
too in religion Augustus aimed above all at a revival of the 
national cults, and even when he was compelled to compromise 
with ideas (like some about the relation of his own position in the 
scale of being to that of ordinary humanity) which had their origin 
in the Hellenistic East, the alien conceptions were so dcray 
transmuted that they could be taken up unnoticed into a whole 
which was unmistakably Italian. The loyalty of Augustus to the 
traditions of Italy did more than give its character to the Augustan 
Age. It endowed the Roman Empire with its significance in the 
history of Western Europe; and all its expressions consequently 

1 3 * Suetonius, Div. Aug. 89, 2. 

• Gcllius, }i.A. n, 24, 14-15. • 

* It is generally agreed that the lennh at which Livy (xxxiv, t, 1-8, 3) 
s^wt the arguments alleged to have been used in 195 b.c, when the Lex 
Oj^ sumptuana of 215 ac. wm repealed, is due to the interest in this type 
of Ir^slanon provoked by the social programme of .Augustus, and particularly 
by those measures which affected women. 
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deserve the closest scrutiny. The Italian bias of the constitutional 
reforms and the Italian inspiration of the religious revival are 
noticed elsewhere (pp. 124, 476 jy.); but, though it is in his re¬ 
ligious and constitutional policies that the mind of Augustus 
stands most clearly revealed, the legislation on freedmen and 
marriage was not the only undertaking in the social sphere which 
had the creation of an Italian patriotism as its end. 

It was Augustus who 6rst gave the dty of Rome that character 
which is still conceded by phrases like ‘ the Eternal City^.’ During 
the Hellenistic Age the visible centres of men’s loyalty had been 
many. The claims of Alexandria could only be acknowledged 
where Ptolemaic influence was supreme, and in regions under 
Seleucid control the allegiance of the inhabitants was divided be¬ 
tween Antioch, Sardes and Seleuceia-on-the-Tigris. But when the 
Romans came to end the period of p>olitical plursdism, Rome itself 
inevitably became unique. To the peoples ot the eastern provinces 
it was now the one city of the world hallowed by the presence of 
a ruler whom it was natural for them, in accordance with the 
established custom of the Hellenistic world, to regard as in some 
sense God Manifest; and to the whole empire alike Rome was 
the one and only source of governmental authority. But to Italy 
the City clearly stood in a more intimate relation, and that relation 
called for definition with special insistence since the political 
structure of the Italian peninsula had been changed beyond recog¬ 
nition by the results of the Social War. 

Almc Sol, curru nitido diem qui 
promis et oclas allisque et idem 
nasceris, possis nihil urbe Roma 
viserc maius.* 

The hope of Horace was the intention of Augustus. Rome was to 
become the focus and the stimulus of Italian patriotism, and it 
was to make the City worthy of the people whose inspiration it 
should be that Augustus and his fnends undertook the works 
which are described at length elsewhere (chap. xvii). Cassius Dio, 
indeed, emphatically asserts that, in claiming to have left of stone 
the Rome he found of clay, Augustus referred to the solidity of 
the empire rather than to the physical aspect of the capital*; but 

• See R. Heinze, Die Augufteische KuJtvr*, pp. 66 sqq. 

• Horace, Carm. Sate. 9 sqq. 

• Dio Lvi, 30, 3-4; c£ Suetonius, Div. Aug. 28, 3, where the juxtaposi¬ 
tion of this remark with that contained in section 2 suggests fhar^ whatever 
Augustus may have meant by the words he used about the City, it was not 
left for Cassius Dio to invent the interpretation which he accepts. 
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in their literal meaning the words were not untrue as Rome slowly 
became ‘urbs pro maiestate imperii ornataL’ 

The exaltation of the City conferred a new dignity on its in¬ 
habitants: the people whose home was the capital of the world 
must neither merit nor receive the treatment which had justly 
been the lot of the ‘faex Romuli' in the declining years of the 
Republic. If the new city was to inspire them with a new self- 
respect, the government must abandon that attitude to the plebs 
which the meanness of the masses had richly merited in the days of 
Cicero. The problem of the surplus proletariate was not less press¬ 
ing than it had been for the last century and more, but when its 
members were to be flattered with the suggestion that they formed 
a valuable part of the imperial race the cavalier methods by which 
Julius had treated the urban mob must be abandoned. Instead of 
providing colonies abroad wherein these people might earn their 
livings and then coercing the desired number to emigrate by cur¬ 
tailing the lists of those to whom free corn was given, Augustus 
had to keep them in Ital^, if not in the City itself. Colonies in the 
provinces were now designed for veterans alone*, and the unem¬ 
ployed remained to await provision at home. The task of pro¬ 
tecting them from the destitution which makes men dangerous 
was still difEcult enough, even if it was soon rendered less formid¬ 
able than it had been in the past by the success of Augustus in his 
central undertaking. Among the many effects of the Augustan 
Peace was a severe restriction of the supply of slaves from abroad: 
by the beginning of our era slaves seem to have grown so scarce, 
and consequently so dear, that the profits gained by suppressio 
(kidnapping) of innocent travellers made the practice common 
enough to call for drastic action by the government*. With servile 
competition thus reduced the demand for free labour grew, and 
the problem of the plebs urbana remained within reasonable dimen¬ 
sions. Nevertheless the numbers of those who lived on public 
charity tended to rise, and when Augustus at length called a halt, 
as he seems to have done between 5 and 2 B.c., he was compelled 
to fix a maximum higher by about a third than that which had 
been enough in the time of Julius^. 

To these humble inhabitants of the City Augustus made himself 

* Suetonius, Div. Aug. 28, 3. * 

* Ret Gestae 28, with Mommsen’s remarks ad loc. {Res gestae sSvi 

Augusti? p. 119), » Suetonius, Div. Aug. 22, i; Tib. 8. 

* A little over 200,000 (Ret Gestae 15; cf. Dio LV, 10, 1) in^ead of the 
150,000 to which the total had been reduced by Julius (Suetonius, Div. lul, 

4 ». 3 )- 
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both friend and mentor. To the regular dole or corn were added 
special gifts of food at his own expense, and besides these, to mark 
occasions of note, there were lavish distributions of cash, on which 
between 29 and 2 b.c. he seems to have spent a sum in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of fifty million sesterces. But these imperial dependents 
were no pampered pensioners: in return for favours received they 
were expected, if not to f>crform any positive service to the State, 
at least to abandon their mischievous activities of the past. The 
Assemblies were not, indeed, abolished; but the dwindling func¬ 
tions they retained were to be exercised under the threat of in¬ 
creased penalties for corruption^. At public spectacles praetors 
were charged with the preservation of order 2; special seats were 
reserved for senators and equites^\ and the descendants of senators 
were forbidden to demean themselves by performing for the de¬ 
lectation of the mob*, which itself was now compelled on occasion 
to appear wrapped in the dignity of the In the days of 

this new respectability it was wholly appropriate that the weapons 
of Clodius should be destroyed: by an enactment of the first im¬ 
portance the most dangerous of the old clubs were abolished*, and 
for the future toleration was promised to none but those which had 
gained a licence under the provisions of the Lex Julia dc collegiis’. 

There remained one grave problem. In the time of Augustus 
Rome was in the strange position of being the only city of the 
Empire whose inhabitants enjoyed no effective citizenship of their 
own. After the Social War their franchise had become the com¬ 
mon franchise of the whole peninsula: its wide extension made it 
no longer capable of any but the most formal use, and yet in its 
place thejr had nothing to put which would corresp>ond to the 
rights enjoyed by people living in the country-towns under the 
municipal constitutions of the various communities. For this de¬ 
fect Augustus seems to have sought a remedy: the evidence for 
his intention, indeed, is to seek, but the end at which he aimed 
may be divined by conjecture not wholly rash. On i August 
7 B.c.® there was inaugurated the system whereby Rome was 

‘ Suetonius, Div. Aug. 34, i; 40, 2: Dio uv, 16, 1; lv, 5, 3: Paul, Sent. 
V, 30 A. 

* Dio uv, 2, 3; cf. Suetonius, Div. Aug. 44, l. 

* Dio w, 22, 4. 

* ♦ Dio uv, 2, 5. * Suetonius, Div. Aug. 40, 5. 

• Suetonius, Div. Aug. 32, i; Dio uv, 2, 3. 

^ See Dessau 4966. 

• For the date see G. Gatti, ‘ Ara marmorca del “vicus Statae nutris”’ in 
Bullettino della commisntme archeelogica communale di Roma, xxxiv, 1906, pp. 
198 sqq. Sec above, p. 199, and below, p. 479/y. 
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divided into fourteen regiones, each of which was divided again 
into a number of smaller districts known, by a name familiar, at 
least unofficially, under the Republic', as ‘vici*.’ The regiofies were 
put under the charge of (apparently) fourteen magistrates drawn 
by lot from the praetors, aediles and tribunes of the year*, and 
below them each vicus had annual magistri, normally four in 
number, chosen bv some method now unknown from the inhabi¬ 
tants of the vicus itself*. Thus there was erected an organization 
capable of being used as machinery, however rudiment^, for the 
purposes of local administration, and there was a possibility that 
the inhabitants of Rome might find in domestic politics a vent for 
the political energies which could no longer be dissipated on the 
affairs of the Populus Romanus. 

The measure of responsibility which Augustus intended to lay 
upon the wards and their officers is impossible to estimate with 
confidence; but there is no room for doubt that he was alive to 
^e necessity that men, to be contented, must have some interest 
in institutions which belong to the structure of the State, and it 
is a plausible conjecture that the organization of the vici was in¬ 
tended to provide a focus for that parochial patriotism which adds 
a salutary interest to lives otherwise in danger of being wholly 
self-regarding. The functions of the vici were modest. Until the 
creation of the Vigiles in a.d. 6, the magistri vicorum were in charge 
of the arrangements for dealing with fires—^a fact which explains 
their early concern vrith Volcanus* and with Stata Mater, the 
goddess who stayed the conflagration*; and in a.d. 4/5 and 12/13 
they are found supervising the weights used in handling gold and 
silver’. But this promise of a system which might in time have 
allowed the masses some slight independence in their local govern¬ 
ment was soon belied. The disastrous fire of a.d. 6* seems to have 
convinced Augustus that a fire-brigade to be effective must be 
under central control, and the responsibilities of the vicomagistri 
in ^is respect were thereupon transferred to the Praefectus 
Vigilum. Indeed, the or^ization of the vici had not passed 
beyond the st^e of expenment when it lost even such small ad¬ 
ministrative significance as it had boasted at the start, and the 


1 pvy x«iv, 7, 2. » Pliny, N.H. ru, 66. 

Suctoniin, Div. Aug. 30, 1; Dio tv, 8, 7. * 

* Suetonius, ih. 

‘ Dessau 3306 (3/2 B.C.)5 Cf. 3305. 

^7 *^c^ C.!.L VI, 764 (6/5 B.c.)j Dc*au 3306 (3/2 B.c)i 
3308 and C.J.L. n, 765 (a.d. 12). Cf. Fesrus, p. 416 i.. 

’ Dessau 5615. s Dio tv, 26, 4. 
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vicomagistriy so far as we can say, soon found themselves left with 
none but religious duties. From a date before the death of 
Augustus himself until the whole system disappeared in the third 
century, their only business seems to have b^n with the various 
shrines and chapels in their respective districts. The divinities to 
which this allegiance is recorded are many, but only one of the 
cults under their care could claim any serious importance. It was 
the vicomagistri who controlled the worship of the Lares Compi- 
tales. This was the cult which, when to these deities Au^stus 
added his own Genius, took on so definitely political an air that 
its objects came to be known as the ‘Lares August!^,’ and which 
thus came to serve an invaluable purpose by offering the masses 
a regular occasion for simple ceremonial, which was at the same 
time a reminder of their obligation to the man who embodied the 
ideals of the new Italy wherein they were asked to make them¬ 
selves worthy of a place. (See further, p. 479 sq^ 

X. ITALY 

In this new Italy at large the strongest single bond was the 
common citizenship of its people, but here too Augustus was the 
author of some minor measures by which the grow^th of their 
nascent solidarity can scarcely have failed to be encouraged. Like 
Rome itself, the focus of their patriotism, the country as a whole 
was divided into regioneSy of which in the case of Italy there were 
eleven What part they played in the administrative system cannot 
now be ascertained: it is a plausible conjecture that they served 
as a foundation for the machinery by which the census was taken 
and by which the indirect taxes were collected’, but their service 
to the social programme of the day is to be seen, if anywhere, in 
the reminder which they supplied that the whole area included in 
the system—the peninsula from the Straits of Messina to the 
Alps—was one. The same tendency is to be found again in a 
remarkable scheme in which Augustus is said to have sought 
means whereby the opinion of the country towns in Italy might 
find expression at the elections of the magistrates of the Popiuus 
Romanus. According to Suetonius’, the decuriones of his new 
colonies in Italy were to be given the opportunity of recording 
their votes for the election of magistrates at Rome without leaving 
their native cities, and these votes were then to be sent under seal 

* Dessau 3611 sqq * Pliny, M//. lu, 46. 

• See J. Marquardt, Rim. Staatsvtrxualtwtg, i*, p. aio. 

« Div. Aug. 46. 
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to the capital. It must be admitted that no trace of this arrange¬ 
ment in practice is to be found either during the principate of 
Augustus himself or in the times of his successors, but the sug¬ 
gestion that he at least toyed with the idea of its introduction is 
entirely in accord with what is otherwise known of his political 
ideals. Whatever may have been the difficulties in the way of its 
execution, a plan which could connect the aristocracy* in com¬ 
munities scattered up and down the p>eninsula by a common 
interest in the affairs of Rome was typical of Augustus’ hopes for 
Italy in general, as well as of the part for which he cast the capital 
itself. 

There remains the Juventus—a memorable institution which 
served at once to unite the youth of Italy and to remind it of the 
burdens to be borne by an imperial people. Though in course of 
time they were doubtless influenced by the Greek the 

origin of the collegia iuvenum is almost certainly to be sought far 
back in Italian history*; and their revival at the beginning of the 
imp>erial age could with justice be regarded as the revival of some¬ 
thing not alien but native. It app>ears that the custom was for boys 
of the upper classes, even before they assumed the toga virilis, to 
join clubs or societies which provided them with some kind of 
physical exercise and training in horsemanship, the results of 
which it was their habit to display in the so-called ‘Lusus Troiae®.’ 
At this stage they remained perhaps until they were seventeen, 
when they passed into the Juventus propier and their activities 
took a more definitely martial turn, giving some preliminary ac¬ 
quaintance with the use of arms to youths of whom many would 
soon be serving as officers in the army. The religious aspect of 
these clubs ana the few extant facts about their organization and 
their officials add little to our knowledge of the social function 
which it was their business to discharge*, but the authorship of 
the revival which brought them into the prominence they enjoyed 
during the early Empire is a matter of more moment. That they 
were under the high patronage of Augustus himself is proved by 

* The emendarion of Suetonius (/«f. cit.) proposed by V. Gardchausen 
{Augustus und seine Zeit, ti, p. 3 • S) order to m^c this right of voting for 
Ronun elections available, not only to the decuriones, but Jso to the whole 
citizen-body of the colonies in question, if palacographically unobjectionable, 
is repugnant to everything recorded about Augustus’ views on the value«of 
democracy in the central government. 

* ^ * 5 . 4; R. S. Conway, Italic Dialects, i, no. 42. 

» Cf. Vir^l, Aen. v, 545 sqq. 

* The origin and the nature of the institution is discussed at length by M. 
Della Corte, luventus, chaps, i, u. 
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ample evidence, above all by his choice of ‘Princeps luventutis’ 
as a title of honour for his grandsons Gaius and Lucius^; but it 
is less certain that he was the first to encourage the spread of this 
ancient institution. The Lusus Troiac, which seems to have been 
closely connected with the Juventus, had already made an isolated 
appearance under Sulla*; but it is not until the dictatorship of 
Julius that signs of an interest in its revival become marked. 
According to Dio* the game had been performed at the triumph 
of 46 B.C., and something of the same sort is implied again in 
Suetonius’ account* of the displays by iuvenes and pueri which the 
Dictator had made part of the ceremonies at the inauguration of 
his improvements to the Circus Maximus. After his death it is 
recorded in the shows given by Agrippa both as praetor in 
40 B.C.* and as aedile in 33 b.c.® (p. 90), and the prominence it 
receives at Virgil’s hands suggests that its position was assured at 
a time earlier than any to which the enactment, if not the first 
formulation, of other social measures in the Augustan programme 
can be assigned. Thus indications are not lacking that the Juventus 
had found favour before the establishment of the Principate; and, 
if the evidence allows a conjecture that Julius Caesar had not been 
without some share in the responsibility for its new importance, 
the conjecture may gain support both from the inclusion of the 
Trojan game in the contests arranged by Octavian to celebrate 
the dedication of the Aedes Divi luli on 18 August 29 b.c.'^ and 
from the propriety with which a man whose convictions about the 
burden of empire were such as those of Julius are known to have 
been* might concern himself with an institution designed to pre¬ 
pare the Wgh-born youth of Italy for the military duties proper 
to an imperial race. But, if a doubt remains whether it was the 
Dictator or his adopted son who took the first steps to revive its 
popularity, there can be no dispute at all that the Juventus found 
a champion in Augustus, and scarcely more that he saw in it a 
means of fostering throughout Italy the consciousness of common 
interests and common obligations. ‘Legibus novis me auctore 
latis multa exempla maiorum exolescentia iam ex nostro saeculo 
reduxi, et ipse multarum return exempla imitanda posteris a me [ ?] 
tradidi*.’ Thus Augustus sums up a large part of his social pro- 

• • See also Suetonius, Div. yiug. 43, 2. 

* Plutarch, Cato min. 3, 1. > Dio XLiu, 23, 6. 

* Dtv. luJ. 39, 2. ‘ Dio XLVin, 20, 2. 

* Dio xux, 43, 3. 

’ Dio LI, 22, 4; cf. C.l.L. I,* p. 248 {Fasti Ant). 

* See above, p. 426. » Rts Gestae 8. 
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gramme; and of these ‘exempla’ not the least valuable was the 
Juventus. 

Augustan Italy and Augustan Rome were personified on the 
slabs which formerly flanked the eastern entrance to the enclosure 
of the Ara Pads*. Italy was to be one» in spirit as in name, and it 
was to be strong through the fertility of its mothers. By the limi¬ 
tations of his art the sculptor was debarred from an explidt re¬ 
ference to the laws on slavery—the Lex Junia, the Lex Fufia 
C^inia and the Lex Aelia Sentia—whereby the infiltration of 
foreign blood was brought under control, but the Roman dress 
and Roman details of the procession carved on the side-walls of 
the precinct serve as reminders of the ideal set before the popula¬ 
tion as a whole. All alike were recalled to a sense of moral 
responsibilipr by the Lex Julia de adulteriis coercendis, and in 
the Lex Julia de maritandis ordinibus and the Lex Papia Poppaea 
the demand for a return to the ancient ways was adoressed with 
specid emphasis to the nobility. They were the trustees of the 
traditions which were to become the traditions of all Italy, and 
in focm was vested the experience of government by the methods 
which were to be followed throughout the Roman world. They 
were the custodians of the Latin culture which, under the fostering 
c^c.of Augustus and his successors, was to grow into the Latin 
dviliution of the West—the civilization of which the new Italy, 
‘rcctrix parensque mundi altera*,' was the seat, and the new 
Rome, 

cui par est nihil et nihil secundum*, 

the symbol. 

* h or this mterpretarion of the southern relief, which is not universally 
accepted, see A. \V. Van Buren, ‘The Ara Pacis Augustae’ in y.Il.S. m, 

* 9 * i PP- ^ 34 - lyf- Sec also Volume of Plates iv, 120 , a. * 

* Pliny, N.H. xxxvu, 201. » Martial xn, 8, 2, 


CHAPTER XV 


RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENTS FROM THE CLOSE 
OF THE REPUBLIC TO THE REIGN OF NERO 

I. FIN DE SIECLE 

R oman religion is in its essence a matter of cult acts*^. These 
acts, whether of the household, or of the gffis, or of the 
State, arc thought of in a juristic wajr as obligations incumbent on 
an heir or on the people, or as contractual dealings in which the 
human party, if he fulfils his obligations, may look to the divine 
party to do its share, in which, moreover, the human party takes 
legal precautions to prevent the invalidation of what he does. The 
State or its official representatives can decide without reserve what 
is necessary or adequate. It stands between the individual and the 
supernatural, just as the head of a household stands between the 
gods and those set under him. The State’s official representatives 
have full powers. It was so in the Greek city, but in Rome the 
conception is carried out with p>eculiar consistency. 

What results has little to do with the emotion or imagination 
or speculation of the individual. From time to time there arose 
in the masses a fear that traditional observances were in some way 
deficient. The ruling class regarded this as an epidemic to be met 
by the introduction of some new rite or cult (vol. VI ii, pp. 451 Jyy.). 
Two religious emotions and two only were valued, the re/igia of 
just scruples against breaking an oath and its positive complement, 
pietas^ a strict and loyal readiness to perform all the obligations of 
a Roman and a son. Speculation and imagination were not con¬ 
spicuous. The official system was part of the political framework 
of life, and the use of its auspices and omens to block an agitator’s 
actions was not regarded as blasphemous. Yet we must not con¬ 
clude that the whole thing was a mere convention. When we hear 
of a man obeying the omens to his personal disadvantage, that 
may be just conformity to etiquette; but it is clear that down to 
the fourth century a.d. it was widely held that the prosperity and 
ev<n the safety of Rome depended on the accurate performance 
of traditional ceremonies. Men cannot be keeping up appearances 

‘ The development of Roman religion during the Early amd Middle 
Republic has been described in vol. vin, chap, xiv, but it is convenient here 
to take note of elements of importance for the period of this chapter. 
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all the time, and we have probably to reckon with a pychology of 
association. On the face of it Rome had practised these worships 
and had succeeded, and when a disaster happened some ritual 
omission could often be discovered to account for it. 

P rom the end of the third century b.c. this religion was quick¬ 
ened by Greek anthropomorphism and interpreted by Greek 
speculation, Polybius in particular helping the ruling class to 
realize the pragmatic value of their view of religion as an 
official institution. Apart from this inward transmutation, there 
were other consequences of Rome’s advance to supremacy in the 
Mediterranean world. In the first place, Romans and, even more, 
Italians moved freely in the Hellenistic East as soldiers and 
merchants, and as merchants often settled there, as for instance 
at Delos (vol. viii, pp. 644 sqq^. When so established they clung 
together, preserving their national individuality and reverencing 
the old household gods, above all the Ear and the Genius. At the 
same time, many of them as individuals worshipped local gods, 
and might on their return bring back their ciuts*^. Secondly, 
Romans who went to the East in positions of authority found 
themselves treated with the honours accorded to Hellenistic kings. 
Flamininus received a cult and a priest at Chalcis, M’. Aquihus 
a priest at Pergamum®. Not merely the man but his personified 
attributes might be worshipped: Cicero wrote to his brother 
Quintus ’You see your virtues consecrated and set in the number 
of the gods®.’ So the idea of deification was early introduced to the 
Roman ruling class. Finally, Rome itself attracted numerous 
immigrants, bringing their own cults and their own points of view. 
We can see manifetations of this in the statues set up in 86 b.c. to 
a popular praetor M. Marius in the quarters of the city and the 
offering to him of incense and wine, as well as in the cultus of 
alien gods satirized in the Eumenides of Varro. 

Thus there came to Rome both the higher and the lower 
elements of the Greek East. The Hellenistic religious world 
contained a curious mixture of different elements, civic conser¬ 
vatism, individual mysticism, and scepticism. New deities, and 
above all Isis and Sarapis, became absorbed (as we see in their 
annual priesthoods of the Greek tyf>e) and obtained full civic 
recognition, even where there was no such motive as a desire to 
win Ptolemaic favour. From the cultsofCybcleand Isis the Greeks 
formed initiations of their own type. These acquired importance, 

* Cf. J. Hatzfcld, Lfs trafiquants italiens dansTorient hellinlque, pp. 265 sq., 
341 sqq. • H. S^rig, Rev, Arch. 2 Sir. xxix, 1929, p. 95, n. 4. 

» adQ.F.l, 1.31. 
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but it must not be foi^otten that the cult of Isis was not primarily 
a religion of initiations: they were an ‘extra’ for the devotee who 
could afford them. Many cult societies were formed, giving to 
the individual a substitute for family and local associations from 
which he was separated, many foundations also to secure the 
upkeep of his grave, which could not depend on relations and 
descendants. Tnc tone of thoughtful men was marked by a 
certain weariness, as we see it in the end of Catullus Lxiv: when 
our ancestors were pious, things went well; now the gods are far 
away and there is nothing in particular that we can do about it; 

* I a stranger and afraid, in a world I never made.' 

We are primarily concerned with the effect of these contacts 
on the ruling class, which in antiquity set the tone of society in a 
way in which it docs not now. Paradoxical as it may sound, the 
jejune nature of Roman religion made for its preservation. It was 
in no sort of rivalry with new ideas but lived on as it were in a 
separate compartment. In Greece philosophy was not incom¬ 
patible with conformity with civic tradition, and here that tradition 
was yet more closely connected with the community’s well-being. 
When Scacvola distinguished civil, mythological and natural 
theology he did not for a moment suggest that civil theology was 
to be abandoned. If you had asked him whether the ceremonies 
of public cult were in any rapport with the supernatural—which 
he doubtless conceived in the Stoic way as the fiery life-breath of 
the universe—he would probably have replied that he was not in 
a pKwition to deny it. Man makes reservations in his scepticism 
as well as in his belief, and rationalism did not then rest on the 
solid mass of sure and digested information which can be invoked 
in its support to-day. Again, the Roman temperament inclined 
towards an attitude which may be characterized by Schweitzer’s 
phrase 'Yes, but—.’ So it is that in Cicero’s Dc natura deorum 
and De divinatio>iey after the inconsistencies and illogicalities not 
merely of mythology but of the whole system of auspices have 
been fiilly revealed, the conclusion is always that tradition must 
be maintained. Here as in Varro we see a non-rational element of 
conservative feeling, coloured by the national pride conspicuous in 
literature and life ^m the Sullan epoch onwards and also by the 
turn which Stoicism was then taking in the hands of Posidonius, 
a at once conservative and Platonizing. 

Posidonius held the Stoic concepdon of the immanent life-force 
with the warmth of religious conviedon. He was a traveller and 
an ethnologist and found, as he thought, in the most diverse 
peoples traces of a simple primidve belief overlaid by later super- 

iO-i 
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srition. Yet he did not,like Panactius, reject the idea of divination: 
it held together only too well with his doctrine of the sympathy of 
ail the parts of nature. The fact that his Platonizing tendency 
made the idea of the essential divinity of the human soul very 
congenial to him is important, for Posidonius had a great influence 
on his contemporaries: Cicero gives one the impression of wanting 
to believe him to be right. This conservative turn was not limited 
to Stoicism. Antiochus of Ascalon introduced Stoic views in the 
Academy, and a fragment, which may be his and which certainly 
reproduces Academic views, says that the building of temples in 
the most conspicuous places is a primary duty of statesmanship, 
an instructive contrast with the banning of temples and images 
from the ideal state of Panactius^. Again, Philodemus is con¬ 
cerned both to show that Epicurus performed his religious duties 
as a citizen and to distinguish the true piety of the enlightened 
Epicurean from the beliefs of the crowd and the complexities of 
the Stoic. 

It has been usual to represent the last decades of the Roman 
Republic as a period of religious decay. The state of feeling of the 
masses can hardly be estimated. The impression which we form 
from Cicero and Varro is that their works set forth an ideal for 
others, and that those around them were prone either to superstiiio, 
emotional personal religion, or to a shallow and subversive scepti¬ 
cism. The path of pietas resembles that of a tight-rope walker. If 
we turn to the conduct of the ruling class we see disorder in this 
as in every department of public lire. Auspices were shamelessly 
misused for political ends and the augural discipline was not 
carefully maintained, except by an enthusiast like Appius*. Pro¬ 
digies, says Livy®, were commonly neither announced nor recorded 
because of that same negligence through which men commonly 
now believed that the g^s did not give signs of the future; the 
calendar was allowed by the pontifices to sink into hopeless dis¬ 
order; temples were not repaired when they fell into decay (and 
ancient buildings needed very frequent restoration, to Judge from 
the inscriptions on aqueducts*); the Capitoline temple, burnt in 
83 B.C., was not fully restored for twenty-one years; the meaning 
of many ceremonies was forgotten; the office of flamen DialiSy 
which involved its holder in tedious taboos, was not filled from 
Sulla's dictatorship till 11 b.c.; provincial temples were robbed to 
satisfy the greed of governors or the needs of war; the disposal of 


* Stoboeus 11, p. 15a, cd. Wachsmuth; H. Strachc, Der EkUkthumui des 
yfntiethui -von Aikalm, p. 65. 

• Cicero, dt drv. i, 16, 29. • xuii, 13, I. * E.g. Dessau 218. 
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pauper dead on the Esquiline was as shocking as it was in¬ 
sanitary. 

All this is just disorder, like the disorder in civil life. Roman 
religion was made up of traditional practice, and animated by 
patriotic spirit; it was not a matter or belief. Scepticism might 
lead to carelessness, if men suspected that neither the perform¬ 
ance nor the neglect of ritual had any effect on the course 
of events. Yet the strongest spirits favoured conservatism in 
observances, and acted in a way which suggests that religious 
things retained a certain prestige. When Caesar set the calendar 
in order, he showed scrupulous respect for the traditional sanctity 
of certain days, and in the lex coloniae luliae Genetivae minute 
provision was made for the organization of public worship 
(vol. IX, p. 709). We have, perhaps, some indication of the ideas 
current in his circle in the account of Romulus given by Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, which may be based on a Caesarian pamphlet* 
and certainly reflects the mood of the time. In this Romulus is 
represented as the founder of Roman religion, careful not to give 
State countenance to the extravagance of exotic cults. It cannot 
be said that Caesar, in the days of his autocracy, pursued a 
deliberate religious policy (/^. p. 722), but his insistence on the 
divine origin of his family, his watchword of Venus Victrix at 
Pharsalus, his new temple to Venus Genetrix as his patron- 
goddess, and the planning of a temple to Mars show that an aura 
of religion was not unacceptable to him {jb. pp. 616, 701, 713). 
Sulla had claimed to be the favourite of the same goddess and had 
cared for the restoration of the temple of Juppiter; Pompey had 
dedicated to Venus Victrix a temple attached to his theatre—a fact 
which perhaps gave additional point to Caesar’s battle-cry—and 
the poem of Lucretius attests the emotional response which the 
forms of religion might evoke. The prestige of the State cults is 
illustrated by the coins struck by Roman magistrates with repre¬ 
sentations of the temples built by their ancestors. 

Something like the Augustan restoration would probably have 
been undertaken by any responsible Roman if he had had absolute 
power; it would have seemed to him an integral part of any 
bringing back of public order. Cicero, in the second book of 
hi| work On laws, lays down that there are to be no private 
unrecognized worships: sanction is given only to civic rites in 
temples or groves and to family rites. Worship is to be directed 
to the Lares, to the old gods, to those who are recognized as 

* Jnt. Ram. u, See M. Pohicnz, Hermes, lix, 1924, pp. 157 sqq. 
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having reached heaven for their merits, and to personified virtues. 
Emphasis is laid on the maintenance of the priestly colleges and 
the Vestals, on the augural system (including the observance of 
the augurium iaiutis), on the control of prophecies (the number 
must 1^ limited), on the official nature of worship, and on the use 
of fetials—just as by Augustus (see below, p. 475). Sacrifices by 
night arc prohibited, with one time-honoured exception (that of 
Bona Dea): so also initiations except those of Ceres, and religious 
begging except in honour of the Idaean Mother. In the com- 
mentar)’ which he then gives he speaks of the nature of purity and 
of the acceptability of a simple rite, he urges that old temples to 
evil deities such as Febris should be abolished, and he defends 
divination by the common custom of humanity. 

The most illuminating commentary on the time is provided by 
the fragments of Varro's Antiquitates divinae. This work was a 
sequel to his Antiquitates humanae and was deliberately so placed 
from the conviction that religious institutions are man-made or 
rather State-made, Varro remarking that he wrote so because he 
wrote for Rome and not from an absolute point of view. In the 
same spirit discussion of t)xe personnel ind paraphernalia of religion 
precedes that of the gods. Varro adopts Scaevola's classification of 
the three kinds of theology. His own belief is that there is one 
god, the soul of the universe, who may be identified with Juppiter 
Capitolinus or with the god of the Jews; the other gods are his 

K arts or virtues. If Varro were founding a new State he would 
ave consecrated the gods and their names in accordance with the 
scheme of nature: but as it was, the State being long established, he 
wrote with the purpose that the masses might be willing to worship 
the gods rather than despise them. He regrets image-worship. 
For over one hundred and seventy years Rome did without it, and 
if those conditions had continued the gods would be worshipped 
with greater purity. Sacrifice is not wanted by the real gods. Vet 
there are many things which the masses should not know, many 
delusions which are useful: that is why the Greeks walled off the 
mysteries in silence. Again, though the eternal gods are to be 
distinguished from deified men, for States it is use^l, even if it is 
false, that brave men should think themselves to be descended 
from gods. He endorses the Polybian axiom that Roman poiyer 
is due to Roman piety: religious observance and fasts can save us 
from peril. He is indignant at the worship of the Alexandrine 
gtxls Religion means respect of the gods as of parents, 

superstition fear of them as of enemies. 

Throughout he writes with patriotic emotion, avowing that he 
is afrad lest the gods should perish, not from the attack of 
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enemies, but through the neglect of citizens; from this destruction 
he is freeing them and storing them in the minds of the loyal 
with a care more praiseworthy than that of Metellus for the sacra 
of Vesta, or of Aeneas for the Penates. He emphasizes the duty 
of maintaining family rites as well as civic rites. Like Virgil he 
has a genuine sentimental attachment to the old Italian deities, 
as we see in the invocation opening his De re rusticuy and in the 
setting of the first book in the temple of Tellus on the occasion 
of the Feriae Sementivae. 

We arc told of Varro that he wished to be buried in the Py¬ 
thagorean way. Here we touch another element in the religious 
life of the time. Pythagorean ism had not been much in evidence 
after the end of the fourth century, but it had no doubt continued 
in a subterranean way, and about the beginning of the first 
century b.c. it enjoyed a revival, represented in Rome by Nigidius 
Figulus. Nigidius, a friend of Cicero, was a man of wide learning 
and astrological and religious inclinations. Cicero’s speech against 
Vatinius indicates that the movement was regarded as of the 
nature of a sect, with magical interests. In Varro there converge 
the interests which are ot most importance for the Augustan age, 
the wish for revival and restoration in religion, the value set on 
Italian tradition and legend—which bulks large in him—and the 
importance attached to a doctrine of the souP. Virgil owed more 
to him than we can now realize. 

II. THE TIME OF THE TRIUMVIRATE 

The death of Julius evoked much fKjpular emotion. The comet 
which appeared during the games given by Octavian in his honour 
was thought to be his soul now received in heaven, and in 42 b.c. 
Senate and People voted that he should be included among the 
gods of the State. This came, says Suetonius {Div. luL 88), not 
only from the lips of those who passed the measure but also 
from the conviction of the masses. Though his temple was not 
dedicated till 29 b.c., the celebration of his festival began at 
once, and the fact that he was to be reckoned as a god and not a 
man was signalized by the prohibition against the carrying of his 
imago in funerals of his gens. He was JivuSy a word earlier used 
a^ a synonym of deus and appropriate because of its adjectival 
nature. This step was made easier by the dissemination of Eu- 
hemeristic ideas and above all by the notion that the old god 
Quirinus was in fact the deified Romulus. Another significant 
event, dated in 43, was the decision of the triumvirs to build 

‘ A. D. Nock, Ci. Rev. xu, 1927, pp. 169 sqq.y XLUi, 1929, pp. 60 sq. 
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a civic temple to Isis, a reversal of senatorial p>olicy, no doubt 
intended to win the favour of the lower orders, and probably 
never put into effect. 

The time between 43 and 31 was one of disquiet and disorder. 
This evoked panic and portents and prophecies*. Some of the 
moods of the time arc preserved by Virgil’s Fourth Eclogue and 
Horace’s Sixteenth Ep^e. The first is written under the emotions 
aroused by the Peace of Brundi^um. An end had been made to 
the Perusine war, and the marriage of Antony and Octavia set the 
seal on the new hope of enduring concord. The poem heralds the 
birth of a child of human parents and yet of divine origin, whose 
coming marks the beginning of a new period of the world’s life; as 
he grows up, the evil habits of humanity will gradually disappear. 
As in Isai^ vii, his growth is contemporary with deliverance, 
but he is not a Messiah who by his action brings that deliverance. 
The common assumption among Virgil’s contemporary readers 
was probably that this child was the son to be expected from 
Antony and Octavia*: but if this assumption was correct the point 
was not expressly stated, and the application was in any case a 
particular use of an earlier prophecy associated with the name of 
a Sibyl. What is foretold rests upon one of the many schemes of 
the Ages of the World; but it differs from current philosophic 
theory in that between one cycle and the next there is no cosmic 
disaster, and in that the Ages return upon themselves. From the 
degradation of the present we pass to an improved Heroic Age, 
and from that to the Golden Age*. Coins show that the ideas 
involved were in the air at the time*. How serious the Eclogue is 
we do not know. Virgil is at this time an Epicurean: he cannot 
consistently look for divine interference in human affairs. Yet in 
his own life Octavian’s intervention has been miraculous. When 
all seemed lost, his farm was restored to him, and he can in the 

* For prophecies of Rome’s downfall, cf. Fr. Cumont, Rev. hist. re/, cm, 
1931, pp. 64rff. 

• See on this W. W. Tarn, J.R.S. xxn, 1932, pp. 135 ryj., and above, 
p.45: forthelitcraturcseeBiblic^phytochaps.i-iv,ii,c. Ancient tradition 
referred the poem to PoUio’s son Saloninus: but if Pollio was the father it is 
hard to see why Viral says te duce and never alludes to the paternity. On the 
other hand, it is likely that when the hopes of a son of Antony and Octavia 
and of a peaceful joint rule by Antony and Octavian failed, any appropriation 
of the prophecy for Saloninus would be welcomed. 

• The most interesting analogy is in Plato, PeJiticus, 269c sqq. For the 
possibility of a Ncopythagorean source, cf. J. Carcopino, Virple et ie snysthe 
de la quatrihne lelogue. 

* A. Alfbldi,/^rwrx,LXV, I930,pp. 369/^^.; VolumeofPlatesiv,aoo,r,/,^ 
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transparent allegory of the First Eclogue say of his deliverer 
namque erit ilk mihi semper deus. Perhaps this is really the begin¬ 
ning of a new era; perhap>s something like this supposedly old 
prophecy will really come to pass. Here is the dream—from the 
gate of ivory or the gate of horn. 

The Sixteenth Ep^e is closely related to the Fourth Eclogue. 
The question of priority is disputed, but it seems reasonable to 
suppose that the Epode was written before, not after, the Peace 
of Brundisium. Horace speaks the language of despair. No foe 
from outside could shake Rome’s power, but we by our civil 
strife leave the city an easy prey to the barbarian. The only help 
is for us to depart and seek the Islands of the Blest. When the 
Golden Age gave place to the Bronze, Juppiter set aside those 
shores for the righteous. The poem reduced to this summary 
sounds like a mythological commonplace, but it is anything but 
that. The geographical knowledge of antiquity always left the 
chance of some happy haven just beyond the edge of the map. 

In 40 Vergil might look to Octavian as the saviour of Italy, but 
the view cannot have been common. His success against Sextus 
Pomp>eius in 36 did, however, make him something of a national 
hero. Appian says ‘the cities set him up with their gods,’ an 
ambiguous phrase which should mean that images or statues of 
him (as earlier of Julius) were set in the chief temples of Italian 
municipalities, but might mean only, ‘gave divine honours to 
Octavian,’ or ‘included his name in prayer formulas^.’ Further, 
we see Octavian in this period foreshadovdng the religious policy 
of his principate by his refusal to depiose Lepidus from the office 
of pontijex maximus, his encouragement or temple restoration, 
and his celebration of the Troia (p. 89 /y.). Early in the Second 
Triumvirate Livineius Regulus struck coins with a head of Octavian 
and Aeneas bearing Anchiscs; of the same f>eriod is a coin struck 
by P. Clodius with the head of Octavian and Venus Genetrix, 
doves, and Cupid In the year 36 Octavian’s house on the 
Palatine was struck by lightning: he at once dedicated the site to 
Apollo, a god pierhaps chosen because of the old Roman tradition 
of turning to the Sibylline books of his prophetess or to his shrine 
at Delphi in times of need. Apiollo was a god of purifications and 
o^ healing: such was Octavian’s mission. The temple was dedi¬ 
cated 9 October 28, when the fact of Actium having been fought, 
as it were under the eyes of Apollo, had given to him a new 

1 Appian, Bell. Civ. v, 132, 546: airrov a! roiv (r^crepotf 0 €ih<{ 

awiipvoi-i G. Wissowa, in Hermes, ui, 1917, p. lOl. 

* VeJume of Plates iv, 200, h, i. 
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prestige. Further, in 33 Octavian’s lieutenant Agrippa expelled 
from the city magicians and astrologers. 

The campaign of Actium was preceded by a brisk exchange 
of calumny between Antony and Octavian (see above, pp. 97 sqq.). 
Octavian taunted Antony, justly indeed, with posing as a new 
Dionysus. Antony retaliated with the allegation that Octavian 
had dined with eleven others, taking himself the part of Apollo 
and leaving to the rest the characters of the other gods, a parody of 
a lectistemium. Thatthis is invented is clear. Octavian wouldhardly 
have suffered another to play Juppitcr to his Apollo. But it is 
significant that such stories were regarded as discrediting their 
object. In actual conduct Octavian took every care to pass as the 
champion of Roman ways and Roman gods; he declared war on 
Cleopatra with the old fetial ceremony, and the court poets repre¬ 
sented the struggle as one between the gods of Rome and those 
of Egypt. Was the sissrum of Isis to sound upon the Capitol? 

Once more Virgil helps us to realize something of the mood of 
the hour. His Georgies occupied him from 37 till 29 b.c. The 
prayer at the end of the first W)k—whenever it was written— 
registers a state of mind belonging to the time before or soon after 
Actium. Virgil has spoken of the ravages of civil war and turns to 
passionate supplication: ‘ O ancestral native gods, and Romulus, 
and mother Vesta that guardest the Tuscan Tiber and Roman 
Palatia, at least do not prevent this warrior with life before him^ 
(he has not been named) from coming to the help of our shattered 
generation. We have long paid to me full in our blood for the 
perjuries of Laomedon's Troy. The palace of heaven has long 
grudged thee to us, O Caesar.’ With these words he picks up the 
other prayer with which the book opens—a prayer to twelve gods* 
and ‘thou too Caesar—whichsoever part thou chooscst, sea, sky 
or underworld.’ Laomedon’s Troy! It sounds like the most 
frigid mythological commonplace. But it is not: it is to be taken 
quite seriously in the light of ancient ideas about the guilt which 
a city, as a living organism, retains through the succession of 
human generations. Horace had voiced the sentiment earlier in 
Etodes VII, 16, ‘Harsh fates drive on the Romans, and the guilt 
01 brother’s murder, ever since the blood of innocent Remus 
flowed on the ground bringing a curse on those yet unborp.’ 
Later comes the reconciliation: cana Fides et Festa, Remo cum 
fratre ^irinus {Aen. i, 292). 

^ is hardly translatable. It is not‘young man’: but it implies that 

Octavian should, if preserved, have life enough to do what Rome needs. 

* Subtly varied from Varro’s invocation, mentioned above, p. 471; cf. 
Wissowa, of. at. pp. 9a jqq. 
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III. THE AUGUSTAN RESTORATION 

After Acrium Octavian had the task of rebuilding national 
faith and faith in the nation. In 30 he was given the jsrivilege of 
creating new patricians, which w’as not only a way of honouring 
his supporters but also a necessity for the filling of certain priesdy 
positions. In 29 he, like Julius, was empowered to create — theoreti¬ 
cally, no doubt, to recommend — priests beyond the number tradi¬ 
tional for the priestly colleges^. The dignity of their office was 
enhanced. The priesthoods of greater eminence were open only 
to senators, the position of Lupercus and other minor places to 
knights*, and in general priestly honours, though separated from 
magistracies in the curstis fiotiorum, were among the greatest 
distinctions and were used to mark out possible successors to the 
principate. The princeps was himself a member of the four grezt 
colleges. Two old organizations, that of the sodales Titii, of whom 
we l^ow little, and that of the fratres ArvaleSy concerned with 
ceremonial performed in spring to promote the crops, were revived 
by him, the latter between 36 and 21. They were now a very 
dignified corporation of which the Emperor was a member but 
not necessanly magister. Their ceremonies included vows in 
Januaryto Juppiter, Juno Regina, Minerva, Salus publica p(opuli) 
R(omani), Dea Dia (later omitted), and (after his death) to Divus 
Augustus on behalf of the princeps and the payment of the vows 
made in the previous January. The exhaustive records of their 

f )roceedings inscribed on stone show a careful archaism of 
anguage and ritual. 

In this institution we see a characteristic combination of con¬ 
servatism with innovation, calculated to confer on the new regime 
the prestige of old religious sentiment. The same spirit appears in 
the taking of the augurium salutis in 29 B.c.*, in the closing of the 
temple of Janus in 29 and 25 and on a later occasion, and in a 
reform of the Lup>ercalia. In 28 the Senate entrusted to Octavian 
the restoration of all temples in the city which needed it, and he 
claims to have rebuilt eighty-two^. 

So the past was once more set upon its throne. At the same 

• 

^ In 36 Octavian had made Mcssallaan augur tupra numerum: in 17 there 
were at least 21 members of the qulndtcimviri. 

* Mommsen, Staatsrecht, lu, pp. 566 sqq. 

* For a list of the major and minor occasons of this see Dessau 9337; 
cf. F. Blumcnthal in Hermes, xlix, 1914, pp. 246 sqq. 

* For his personal interest in their rebuilding, cf. Livy iv, 20, 7; Res 
Gestae 19. 
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time, the new order received religious expression in new founda¬ 
tions which outshone the old. We have spoken of the temple of 
Divus Julius and of that of Palatine Apollo. To these should be 
added the temple of Juppiter Tonans on the Capitol commemora¬ 
ting the deliverance of Augustus from peril in Spain, the Pantheon, 
consecrated to Mars and Venus, the divinities of the Julian house, 
the temple of Mars Ultor dedicated on Imperial property in the 
new Forum Augustum in 2 b.c. (a small round temple on the 
Capitol had been erected for him in 20 b.c.), and the new temple 
of Vesta on the Palatine (dedicated 28 April, 12 B.c.). The temple 
of Mars Ultor was given special prominence: triumphal insignia 
and captured standards were here deposited, discussions on war 
and triumphs by the Senate were conducted here, magistrates 
going to their provinces made this their starting-point, censors 
drove into its wall the commemorative nail at the end of a lustrum. 
The temple thus received what had been privileges of the Capitol 
and, while members of the Imperial house and the young of the 
senatorial and equestrian classes when enrolled as tuveues still put 
on the garb of manhood at the older shrine, they proceeded thence 
to the new^. Again, the Sibylline oracles, hitherto kept in the 
Capitol, were transferred to the temple of Apollo on the Palatine 
after their revision and recopying by the quindecimvtri in 18 B.c.; 
and in 4 b.c. Augustus received Jewish envoys in that temple. 

Julius Caesar had acted without greatly troubling himself about 
popular feeling. For the success of the Augustan purpose it was 
of the first importance that sympathy should be enlisted and the 
appropriate spirit created. The buildings contributed to this, and 
the men of letters did perhaps even more. The Princeps himself 
and his loyal friends Agrippa and Maecenas managed with great 
skill to convey to the writers of the time the not unwelcome con¬ 
viction that their support was of real value. So one and all they 
glorify Actium as a victory of Roman culture, of the Roman 
spirit; one and all they extol plain living and patriotic thinking, 
the Trojan origins of Rome and the Julian gens, Apollo and Mars, 
the gods of the new order. In Propertius and Ovid we may 
suspect this of being a cliche—not that cliche are without 
influence—but in Virgil and Horace and Livy it is serious. The 
‘ Roman odes’ of Horace’s Third Book, included in the collection 
published by him in 23 b.c., insist on the ideals of simplicity and 
the militaij virtues, on the rejection of Eastern ideas, on purity 
of home life, on the need of rebuilding temples. The Aeneid\% an 

' See W issowa, Rfhgien uttd Kultus der Ronur, p. 78, who has pointed out 
tlic significance of the policy as a whole. 
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apotheosis of the Augustan system which is not the less eflFective 
for being indirect. Its theme is Roman history viewed as a process 
culminating in the worId-p>ower of the Eternal City, a process 
willed by heaven and secured by pietas\ its story is one of the 
sacrifice of personal inclination to duty, of the defeating of arro¬ 
gant self-assertiveness, of reconciliation after conflict. Apollo and 
Actium, the Augustan peace, the mission of Rome are with us in 
this ancient setting. Varro’s enthusiasm for Italy and Italian tradi¬ 
tion and the mysticism of Posidonius here find an expression 
which could stir the common man: inscriptions show how well the 
masses knew their Virgil. The same lessons were conveyed by the 
statues in the Forum Augustum, by the sculptures in the temple 
of Mars Ultor, and by the other art of the pieriod (pp. 571 -ffy.). 

The most effective outward and visible sign of the new regime 
was the Secular Games of 17 b.c., which marked the close of an 
epoch (p. 150). The saeculum was Etruscan but not only Etruscan*^, 
and though in 249 b.c. ludi saeculares were an innovation pre¬ 
scribed by the Sibylline Books in time of stress, they were a 
Greek shoot grafted on a native stock. 

We are fortimately able to reconstruct the order of ceremonies, 
culminating with the words—‘When the sacrifice was completed 
those thereunto appointed, twenty-seven boys and twenty-seven 
girls who had lost neither father nor mother, sang a hymn, and so 
likewise on the Capitol. The hymn was written by Q. Horatius 
Flaccus.’* "ITie ideas behind the Augustan celebration arc clear 
and important. The nocturnal ceremonies, performed at full moon 
to be more impressive, correspond to the old festival and maintain 
a cathartic character, though even here the offering to Terra Mater 
looks to the birth of a new and better age, and the victims and 
deities are different: they arc deities who excite reverence and not 
dread. The rites done by day arc directed to the old Capitoline 
protectors of the State and to the new Imperial deities. Mars is 
absent, for he is not appropriate to this context; we arc not now 
thinking of war or of vengeance for Julius. That is over and done: 
and, as the children sang, ‘Now the Median fears the Alban axes 
supreme on land and sea: now the proud Scyths, yes, and in these 
last days the Indians, beg for an answer (to their embassies).’ 
Divus Julius likewise can have no express mention. In this con- 

^ Forcalculationsofthcw/<W«m sec .M. P. Nilsson in PJV.t.v. Saeculares 
Ludi, etc. cols. 1696 SM. 

• The first half of the copy on stone which we possess (C.I.L. vr, 32323; 
Mommsen, Ges. Seftr. vra, pp. 567 lya.; in Dessau 5050) has suffer^ 
serious mutilation, but Zosimus n, 5, fills in some gaps. 
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text the nocturnal ceremonial takes a new sense. It is the burial 
of the bad past. And though Augustus is no king, though he is 
the first citizen, and not yet ponrifex maximuSy though the quin- 
decimviri administer all the proceedings just as the college from 
which they grew did in 249, none the less he stands as spokes¬ 
man between his people and their gods. 

Horace’s ode was written to be sung, both on the Palatine and 
on the Capitol, and is a liturgical text but like some ancient and 
many mooern prayers it is addressed to the public as much as to 
the gods. It gives pregnant expression to the contemporary ideal 
fully stated in the Aeneid. Sol, Ilithyia, the Parcac, Apollo and 
Luna are asked to hear the prayers now uttered: 

* If Rome is your handiwork and Ilian squadrons reached the Etruscan shore, 
being those of the folk who were bidden to change their homes and dey on a 
bles^ voyage, those for whom pure Aeneas, surviving his countrys & 11 , 
made a dear path through Troy that blazed from no treachery: (he was to 
give them more than they had left behind)—grant, oh ye gods, to the young 
a spirit to leam and righteous conduct, grant to the old peace and calm, grant 
to the race of Romulus wealth and offspring and all glory. And may there be 
full answer to the prayers offered Mrith while oxen by the splendid sdon 
of Anchises and Venus triumphant over foes who war, kindly to the pros¬ 
trate.’ 

Parcere suhiecHs et debellare superbos. There is peace, continues the 
poet, and the old lost qualities are returning. May Phoebus 
prolong the Roman State and Latium in blessedness to another 
cycle and ever improving ages; may Diana hear the quindecimviri 
and the children: I carry home a sure hope that Juppiter and all 
the gods have this purpose. The vision of the future is a vision of 
what may be accomplished by co-operation with Augustan social 
and religious policy. It is a conscientious if laboured attempt to 
produce the right atmosphere, like Horace’s earlier poem 
{OdeSy rv, 6) addressed to the choir which was to sing the ode. 

Both the legends and the types of the coinage of 17 b.c. and 
the following year emphasize the ceremonial. We see the young 
laureate head with a star (the rejuvenated Divus Julius and the 
sidus Jy/iumy, Augustus distributing to the people the means 
of purification; Apollo on a platform ornamented with prows and 
anchors, the description of the princeps as quindecimvir^ the dedi¬ 
cation to Juppiter Optimus Maximus by the Senate and People of 
for the safety of Augustus because he had given tranquillity 

In this way Augustus gave visible expression to his ideals and 
^ See Volume of Plates iv, 200,/-«. 
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surrounded his rule with a religious nimbus. It is in a peculiarly 
Roman way an alliance of the throne and the altar, and such an 
alliance means that the altar is not at the time in question a political 
creation devoid of significance. The idea was given further expres¬ 
sion by the Senate’s dedication c. 9 b.c. of the Ara Pacis Augustae 
in the Campus Martius to celebrate Augustus' return from Spain 
and Gaul four years earlier. The reliefs on it are perhaps the best 
surviving artistic expression of the spirit of the moment, linking 
once more the piety of the present to the tradition of the pasP. 

After the death of Lepidus, Augustus succeeded him as pontifex 
maximus on 6 March, 12 b.c. The way in which he magnified 
this office is shown by two things: it became a regular part of 
Imperial titulature, and the day of his assumption of it was one 
of the /eriae pub/icae*, Augustus now ceded part of his house to 
become public property. He did not live in the old house of the 
pontifex maximus: he had made the Palatine his own, and the 
new temple of Vesu on it was ready by 28 April, 12 b.c. Then 
follow further reforms. Senators were ordered to oflFer incense at 
the beginning of each meeting. Again, the office of flamen Dialis 
had been vacant since the dictatorship of Sulla. This was partly 
due to the burdensome taboos which weighed upon its holder. 
Augustus made some modifications in these—once more we see in 
use the Roman State's absolute authority to make such changes— 
and in II b.c. secured a new holder. Again, he increas^ the 
dignity and privileges of the Vestals, making over to them the old 
house of the pontifex maximus. Later, when there wras a shortage 
of candidates for the position, he strongly urged the people to 
offer their daughters, saying that if any of his granddaughters 
were of the right age he woiud have offered them. He was, how¬ 
ever, compelled in a.d. 5 to admit the daughters of freedmen to 
their ranks. Throughout the Principate their prestige was main¬ 
tained, and in A.D. 24 it was voted that whenever Livia went to 
the theatre she should sit among the Vestals*. 

In 7 B.c. the redivision of the dty into districts was complete. 
With these districts had been associated the only Roman cult 


• Cf. p. 548 xy., and Volume of Plates iv, 112-iao,«, 122. 

• Further, though each successor became pontifex maximus the dignity of 
the office in the first century at least was maintained by the fiict that this was 
done by a special election, and did not gp with the pnndpate automatically. 
Cf. Volume of Plates iv, 200, ». 

• Tacitus, Xnn. iv, 16. The institution of two curatores in charge of 
temples and of ocher public buildings probably belongs to this period 
(KLornemann, P. IV. s.v. Curatores, colk 1787 xyy.). 
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which belonged to the poor, the worship of" the lucres coMpiutltJ at 
the cross-roads under the supervision of magistrivicorum. Augustus 
with consummate skill turned this into a support for his rule by 
enlisting in his service the instinct of self-importance in humble 
folk. The cult was now made official: the magistri vicorum were 
elected by the v/a, four by each annually, and the cult was directed 
to the Lares compitales and the Genius of Augustus. Augustus 
showed his support of the system by dedicating to the Lares 
publici images of other deities from the money ceremonially given 
to him in January^. The organization was not complete till 7 b.c. 
Horace indicates that the general idea was in the air well before 
that time; the magistri of one vicus describe themselves in a.d. 109 
as magistri anni cxxi—but cxxi may be an error for cxvi, which 
would agree with our other evidence*. The wd^rV/rr entered on office 
on August I, and the institution may well be a sequel to the official 
re-naming of the month Sextilis. The significance of this for ruler- 
cult and its effect on the domestic Lar cult will be discussed later 
(p. 484 /y.): for the moment the point to emphasize is this giving 
of a suitable religious interest to a new social class. The worship 
of the Lares Augusti spread through Italy and the Empire. The 
popularity of the Lares in Rome is indicated by several reliefs, 
one of which shows the apotheosis of Julius, the portent of the 
Alban sow, and sacrifice to a Lar, another (the altar of Manlius) 
figures of Lares and a sacrifice, perhaps to the Genius Augusti and 
to Concordia Augusta*. 

Augustus thus won the poor to his ideas. Further, by creating 
or (as is more likely) revitalizing the associations of iuvenes^ free 
born young men, in Rome and Italy he attracted a higher class. 
We find these associations closely related to municipal cults*. The 
interest now taken in traditional Roman religion is shown by the 
multiplication of copies of the/aj/i showing the festivals in Rome 
and in Italian municipalities; this we find from the middle of the 
principate of Augustus down to a.d. 51*. 

With other religious interests of this class Augustus was less 

* G. Gatti, Bull. d. cammlss. archtol. comm, di Roma, xvi, 1888, pp. 229 xyy. 

* Odes, IV, 5, 34; Mommsen, Ges. Schr. vii, p. 181; Ghitti, op. at. 
XXXIV, 1906, pp. 186 ray. The main object of the re-organization was 
administrative, but this, like any other local unit, needed a religious aspect. 

* Volume of Plates iv, 128, 130, 132. 

* M. RostovtzeflF, RSmische BleiUsstrat {KJio, Beiheft m), esp. pp. 80,87 ; 
M. Della Corte, luventus. 

‘ C.I.L. I*, pp. 205 sqq. The Julian calendar demanded new fasti, but the 
number and chronologii^ distribution are significanL 
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in sympathy. We have seen the banishing of astrologers and 
magicians in 33 b.c. The Egyptian rites, which interested above 
all die lower orders and the demi-monde, had time after rime been 
repressed by the Oprimate rule of the later Republic. These rites 
were further discredited as a result of the campaign against 
Cleopatra, in which Au^stus had rallied in his support national 
sentiment and the old ^Ung against ‘the beastly devices of the 
heathen,’ dog-headed gods, and the like. So in 28 he ‘did not 
receive the Eg^rian rites within the pomerium ’ and in 21 Agrippa 
‘curtailed the Egyptian rites which were again invading the city, 
forbidding their performance even in the suburbs within a mile 
of the dty.’ It IS clear both that these prohibitions were not 
thoroughly and continuously enforced, and that they were what 
Varro or Cicero would have done*^. To the ofhcial attitude on such 
questions we shall return later (p. 491). 


IV. THE INSTITUTION OF RULER-WORSHIP 

How it came to be that Hellenistic Icings received the honours 
appropriate to divinity has been set forth in a previous volume 
(vol. VII, pp. 13tyy.). Such honours were an expression of gratitude 
which id not involve any theological implications. This may 
sound a paradox. To the Greeks there was often a shading off of 
the distinction between man and god, and in addition to this 
general tendency of thought we have to reckon with two wide¬ 
spread ideas, the one that the gods of popular worship were men 
deified by grateful humanity, the other that the soul of a man or at 
least the soul of an outstanding man was in a sense divine. All the 
same a difference remains, for the old cults were there as an 
established part of life and no inferences or additions unsancrified 
by oracular or other revelation could hope to obtain the same 
st^ding. Countless as are dedications and acts of devotion to 
deified rulers, it is yet clear that they are all of the nature of 
homage and not of worship in the full sense, for worship implies 
the expectation of blessing to be mediated in a supernatural way. 
The touchstone of piety in antiquity is the votive offering, made 
in recc^nirion of supposed deliverance in some invisible manner 
frofn siclmns or other peril. This we do not find directed to rulers 
dead or living. Since ruler-cult was the expression of gratitude 
or the acknowledgment of power, the initiative normally lay with 

* Cf. an ideal piaure of early Rome in Propertius iv, i, 17; muUi cur a fiat 
txtemot quaerert divos. 
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the subjects and not with the ruler. There are exceptions—as for 
instance the demand made by Alexander to the Greek cities—but 
there the question is one of status and not of worship. In general, 
a rider had no interest in the cult of himself except as a factor in the 
cohesion and organization of the State or as an element in his own 
standing in relation to a dependent city, or in competition with other 
dynasties. Between him and hissubjects the issue was one of loyalty: 
he desired to be assured of it, to receive what soon became the 
standard form of homage, and they to express it. Hence on their 
side also the amount of emotion involved was slight except towards 
individuals who excited a deep-felt gratitude, the memory of which 
sometimes lasted for centuries. This was directed above all to those 
who, like the earlier founders of colonies, had established or re- 
esublished a city. The attitude in this instance was akin to that 
traditional towards the heroes. 

Such a development was originally foreign to Rome. Rome 
had no native hero-cult and the Roman view of deities was far less 
sharply anthropomorphic than the Greek, so that such a shading 
off between the human and the divine was not likely to arise. 
Nevertheless, by the time of Augustus Rome had come very much 
nearer to this world of thought. The idea of heroization or 
deiheation for merit had come in with Ennius: many Romans had 
received divine honours in the East, which perhaps meant more 
to them by reason of their novelty than to the Hellenistic rulers 
whom they had superseded^: and the mixed population of the city 
now included many to whom such forms of compliment appeared 
natural and almost automatic. 

Whatever had been done and thought about Julius in his life, 
after his death he was Divus Julius, and from 40 at latest Octavian 
was ‘Divi filius,’ a title in itself unique for a Roman and liable to 
lead to more. In 36 b.c. the gratitude of Italian municipalities had 
given to him a place in their temples. After Actium his standing 
called for some recognition in this as in other ways. So in 30 began 
the celebration of his birthday as a public holiday, which gained in 
solemnity, and the pouring of libations in his honour at public 
and private banquets, and in 19 it was voted that in hymns his 
name should be coupled with those of the gods and that the day 
on which he entered the city should be honoured with sacrifices 
and kept holy for ever*. In 28 quinquennial vows were establiAed 

* Thus note the feelings expressed by Cicero over the description of Verres 
as jeter (ti in f'err. ii, 63, 154), commonplace as that was, 

* For Hellenistic preo^nts see El, Peterson, Ztit.f. system. Theel. vn, 
1929/30, pp. 682 sqq. 
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for his welfare. In 27 he was given the title of Augustus. It had 
been earlier used of mysteries and of things belonging to the g^s 
and it had an auspicious sound, for it was thought to be connected 
with augere and augurium^y the latter in its turn suggesting to a 
Roman the characteristic attribute of auctoritas. Between man and 
god it represents just such a compromise as docs princeps between 
citizen and king. How appropriate it was felt to be we sec from 
its application to the month Sextilis^ and from its use by all 
successors (see further above, p. 130 jy.). 

This compromise represents official policy. One apparent ex¬ 
ception demands our attention. Augustan policy turned very 
much on the finding of a special hinction for each class of 
society*. One body within the State stood in a peculiar relation 
to the princeps'y it was the army. If to civilians Augustus was 
princepSy to soldiers he was imperatoTy and he had on their loyalty 
a claim which was different and charged with a distinctive 
emotion, expressed in the direct and personal oath of loyalty 
taken to him as to his Republican predecessors in the field. The 
army occupied a peculiar position m the framework of Roman 
religion ; essentially it was the Roman People acting in a military 
capacity and not an orgfanization within the State. Its commander 
had the right and the duty to consult the gods by taking auspices 
before action; this was an inseparable concomitant of imperium. 
But the Roman army was not, like a Catholic or Mohammedan 
army, concerned with the carrying on of a regtilar scheme of 
religious observance; it did not observe the celebrations of the 
civu calendar*. They were the concern of the appropriate 
authorities at Rome. But any Roman army or military unit, at 
least from the early second century b.c. onwards, was highly 
conscious of itself as a permanent entity. Given the ancient 
interpenetration of what we regard as the secular and the religious 
spheres of life, and the ancient tendency for any group within 
the community to find a religious centre, it is natural that military 

* The augural Htuus is common in contemporary art as an attribute of 
Augustus. 

* Seeck-Fitxler, in PJV. t.v. Julius (Augustus), cols. 361 sqq. and 
K. Scott, Talt Classical Studies, ^ 1931, pp. 224 sqq. argue that this application 
w« nude in 27 but allow that its recognition by the princeps hangs together 
with his rcguliuion of intercalation in 8 ii.c 

* Cf. A. D. Nock, Melanges Bidez, vol. n, p. 636. 

* Pliny# N.H. xui, 23, speaks of the anointing of the standards fextis 
diehus'y this probably refers to the natalis aqtdlae and to Imperial celebra¬ 
tions. 
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units also developed a focal point of this typc^. For them it 
could not but be the standards, and the place in which they were 
kept came to be a sacellum^. To these was now added a repre¬ 
sentation of the reigning/r/wrepj, and his image was carried with 
standards both of the legion and of other units, and seems to 
have been used as the standard of cohorts of the legion. It thus 
received the homage of the troops and was presented for the 
veneration of submissive barbarian rulers. A military unit 
worshipped also a group of gods of war, though it must be said 
that the precise form which this took is not clear. 

We must not over-emphasize the importance of all this. The 
Praetorian guards and the marine detachments were the only 
soldiers normally stationed in Italy, and there was no feeling 
against the participation of citizens in Emperor-worship outside 
Italy. Further, the association of these ima^nes with the eagles 
put them on a special footing; the civilian worshipp>ed neither 
the one nor the other. The soldier gave to both adoration, but 
he did not expect supernatural aid from either, and many military 
dedications, both individuals and of units, are addressed 
directly to the Emperor in his human capacity, as marks of 
honour, and do not use the form Genio or Numini*. 

We must now study the further ramifications of the official 
policy that has been described above. In Rome it did not go far. 
It was perhaps in 12 b.c. that the Genius of Augustus was in 
official oaths mcluded between Juppiter Optimus Maximus and 
the Di Penates, and after the re-organization of the cult of the Lares 
public! this same Genius was worshipped together with them in 
their public shrines*. It was not deification, for the Genius of a 
private person, being the life-spirit of his family, received sacrifice 
on his birthday. The cult was therefore not new in principle and 
did not emphasize the individual. In 7 B.c. Tiberius vowed a 
temple to Concordia Augusta, a deified attribute of the new order; 
this was dedicated in a. o. 10 or 13, and in the latter year, probably, 
Tiberius dedicated an altar, also in Rome, Numini Augustin at 

^ The nhoTi XX Palmyrtnirum at Doura had a lepevv Xtyitupopio^ 
(Fr. Cumont, Ftuilles dt ^ura-Eunpos, pp. 375 sqq. no. 14} ct. p. 113). 

• Cf. A. S^ulten, Ziit. d. deutsth. Pal.-Eereiti, lvi, 1933, PP- *>7^.. 
for the iotiUum found in the fort of Masada, of the time of Vespasitn, 
with places probably for the standard of the unit and for those of two 
maniples. 

• Cf. A. von Domaszewski, IPtttdrutsch. ZtU. xiv, 1895, pp. i sqq.\ 
R. Cagnat, L'armie romaime dAfrique^, pp. 342 $qij. 

• L. R. Taylor, The Dhmity of the Homan Emperor, p. 191, n. 20. 
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which the four great priestly colleges were to do annual sacrifice. 
This looks very like deification and yet it is not, for after death 
Augustus still had to be voted caelestes honores. Numen had been 
predicated both of the Senate and of the People by Cicero^: it is 
the more than normal will perceived in Augustus. In Italy out¬ 
side Rome there is one institudon which must be mentioned here 
as probably owing its origin to official inspirarion: the various 
postdons concerned with the worship of Augustus which were 
oj>en to freedmen. There are several dtles, magistri AugustaUs^ 
sevirifSeviri Auguitales^ and Augustales. The first emerges in 13— 
12 B.c. when the princeps was associated with the cult of the 
Lares, and it too gave a fiincdon to citizens outside the govern¬ 
ing class. It is therefore likely that its beginnings are to be sought 
in some action of the central authority, although the diversity of its 
forms indicates a free and uncontrolled development in detail*. 

In Rome and Italy care had to be taken neither to insdtute nor 
encourage anything savouring of monarchy. In the provinces, on 
the other hand, some sort of cult and organization were needed for 
reasons of state. The Eastern provinces had vigorous city life, and 
sometimes Koina or associations of cities sending delegates to 
common assemblies, and they bad been accustomed to worship 
their rulers. There was nothing to gain by breaking with these 
traditions. In 29 b.c. permission was given to the Romans in 
Asia and Bithynia to dedicate temples at Ephesus and Nicaea to 
Roma and Divus Julius jointly and to the Greeks to do as much 
at Pergamum and Nicomedia tor Roma and Augustus. Roma had 
been worshipped by non-Romans since 195, sometimes in con¬ 
junction with local deities. This combination of the princeps with 
her could wound no susceptibilities. The other Eastern provinces 
followed suit. Roma was not always included: certainly not in 
Cyprus and Pontus*. The provincial cult thus set up was gener¬ 
ally administered by the Koinoti and the presiding high priest held 
what WM for natives the chief post of dignity in local society^. In 
this as in so much else Egypt formed an exception (cf. p. 285). 
There was a cult in Alexandria and in various local temples, and 

» PMl. lu, 13, 32; Or. post. rtd. ad Quiritei, 8, 18. 

• See Nock, op. tit. pp. 628 sqq. 

•A. von Damaszrwfto.AldurndJiatgenzurrdmischen Religion, pp. 234 sqa.; 
Fr.Tumont, Studia Pontiea, in, pp. 75 tqq., no. 66 (— O.G.I.S. 532). 

* The term Anarch appears to have been applied to those high priests to 
whose lot it fril to celebrate the quinquennial games (A. Schulten, Jahreshefu, 
IX, 1906, p. 66; J. Keil, Forschungen in Ephesos, m, p. 146 ro.); but the 
^tter is open to dispute (cf. L. R. Taylor in Foakes Jackson and Kiisopp 
Lake, The Beginnings of Christianity, v, pp. 256 ryy.). 
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certain honours were paid to the Emperor throughout the land 
but there was no provincial cult for the reason that Egypt was not 
allowed to have any self-consciousness as a unit and there wm 
moreover no enthusiasm to regulate. Asia had been delivered 
from bondage but Egypt had merely passed into the hands of 
absentee landlords who kept strict bailiffs. 

The function of Rome in the matter of ruler-cult in the East 
was to permit and to regulate. In the West, Rome created the 
institution de novo as an instrument for the spreading of her 
culture. In 12 b.c. Drusus dedicated at Lugdunum the altar of 
Roma and Augustus built by sixty tribes from the three Gauls^. 
Its cult was administered by the conctUum Galliarutn composed of 
delegates sent annually by the tribes to elect the sac^dos. It should 
be noted that there is here no distinction of citi^ns and non¬ 
citizens. A similar altar was built at Oppidum Ubiorum between 
9 B.c. and a.d. 4 for the intended province of Germany. In Gaul 
and in the Germany of Rome’s dreams the central authority took 
action. Elsewhere in the West development was gradual and 
spontaneous. Thus in Tarraconensis cult by local conventus or 
associations of cities preceded provincial cult. The main develop¬ 
ment followed on Tiberius’ permission to that province in a.d. 23 
to erect a temple to Divus Augustus. Between that date and 64 
provincial cult was organized in Lusitania and probably Baetica, 
Alpes Cottiae, Alpcs Maritimac, Mauretania Caesariensis and 
Tingitana, and perhaps Sardinia: in the Flavian period probably 
by Gallia Narbonensis. Africa, Dacia and the Danube provinces 
followed later*. 

What should be done in Rome or by the provinces acting as 
units called for official sanction. On the other hand such sanction 
was not called for in the matter of worships established by muni¬ 
cipalities unless a ruler had strong personal feelings and even 
these were not always obeyed. Such civic cults began in the East, 
as at Mitylcne about 27 b.c.®, and spread through the Empire. 
They were directed sometimes to Augustus alone, sometimes to 
Augustus and Roma. The combination with Roma is not found 
for the names of later Emperors and only a few of them have 

* Hirschfeld, C.hL. xra, pp. 227 stfq. Some evidence points to the yew 
10 B.C.: perhaps Drusus summoned the meeting of the chiefs of the triHts in 
12 and me dedication took place in to (L. R. Taylor, The Ditnnity ef the 
Reman Emperor, p. 209). 

* E. Komemann, Klio, i, 1901, pp. 117 ryy. Narbonensis may fall under 

Tiberius; cf. A. L. Abaecherli, Trani. Am. Phil. Atm. uciii, 1932, 
pp. 256/^7. * O.G.I.S. 456. 
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Jlamines reserved to themselves by name. Flamen Aug. refers in 
general to the worship of the ruler of the time whoever he was. It 
is a remarkable fact that the development of such cults in Italy 
occurs mainly from 2 b.c. onwards. It is not the product of a 
wave of popular emotion after Actium. Its origin at this time 
may be explained from the dedication of the temple of Mars Ultor 
and of the Forum Augpistum and perhaps above all from the fact 
that the growing up of Gaius and Lucius appeared to secure the 
dynasty. Municipal cult was addressed also to Livia and to other 
members of the Imperial house in spite of the fact that Augustus 
did not give any special honours to those of his kinsfolk who died. 
There were, again, other ways in which a town could express its 
devotion. It sometimes took the name Caesarea or Sebaste or 
altered the names of its months to honour Augustus. On the 
other hand the assumption that in Asia Minor the Emperor was 
commonly associated in worship or identified with local deities is 
unjustified: there are only exceptional instances of this*. 

If a municipality was free to show its loyalty in forms not 
always sanctioned for larger political units, so was of course an 
individual. Any one could erect on his estate what shrines he 
would, as Cicero did for his dead daughter. We know temples at 
Pompeii and at Beneventum and another for the gens Augusta at 
Carthage*. Again, at Alexandria there was a cult society called 
the Augustan synod of the god Imperator Caesar, with a priest 
and other officials*. 

There were wide possibilities in worship. There were even 
wider possibilities for the language of literature and art. In these 
the comparison or identification of persons honoured with parti¬ 
cular deities was old and natural, for the deities supplied the 
traditional types of beauty and pKJwer and benevolence. It was 
sometimes held that the ruler was a god come down on earth; so 
Horace suggests that Augustus may be Mercury. The other poets 
of the time are full of phrases which seem to us exaggerated and 
artificial. Yet we must remember that there was a deep and 
genuine sentiment in many hearts, an enthusiasm of gratitude 
which had to use the warmest ways of expression which it could 
find. It is revealed to us in the halo of legend which grew up 
around Augpistus in and shortly after his life^ and again in the 

' Nock, Harv. Stud. XLI, 1930, pp. 37 sq(f. 

• Volume of Plates iv, 134. 

• Fr. Blumenthal, Arch. f. Pap. v, 1911, p. 331 sq. 

• A. Dconna, Rev. Hist. Rel. lxxxiii, i92 i , pp. 32 sqq., 1 63 sqq .} utxxiv, 
922, pp. 77 sqq. 
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impulsive act of veneration made towards him by some sailors at 
Puteoli in a.d. 14. 

Demonstrations of loyalty were not confined to those who 
were citizens or subjects of Rome. The client-princes also showed 
their loyalty in religious forms: Herod named Samaria Sebaste 
and set on its highest point a temple of Augustus, built Caesarea 
and erected in it a temple for Roma and Augustus with quin¬ 
quennial games; Juba dedicated to Augustus a grove with an altar 
and temple in his new Caesarea*. We hear also that the client- 
kings consulted together about completing the Olympieum at 
Athens and dedicating it to Augustus. 

When Augustus died, his funeral, carried out in accordance 
with his directions, was just like that which he had ordered for 
The one novelty is the eagle released from the pyre and 
thought to be carrying his soul to heaven: this symbol of apothe¬ 
osis was probably borrowed from Syria and perhaps Babylonian 
in origin, but not unfamiliar in the Graeco-Roman world*. Further, 
Numerius Atticus swore that he had seen Augustus ascending to 
heaven just as Proculus had seen Romulus. Even as sidus "yutiun 
showed that the real self of Julius was with the gods, so this was 
the^ tangible proof for Augustus. It corresponds to the miracles 
which justify a saint’s canonization. But whereas the-saint’s 
earthly remains are venerated in his shrine, like the relics of a 
Greek hero, the Emperor’s ashes remained in his mausoleum and 
were not taken to his temple*. 

On 17 September a.d. 14 the Senate decreed that Augustus 
should as Divus Augustus be accepted among the gods of the State. 
A golden image of him was set on a couch in the temple of Mars and 
received the honours later to be paid to his cult image. The house 
at Nola in wHch he had died was consecrated to him: the celebra¬ 
tion of his birthday passed to the consuls; the college of Sodalcs 
Augustales was founded: and Livia became first priestess, Ger- 
manicus zflameH^. A precedent was thus set for the inclusion of 
other go<^ Emp^rs after their death among the gods of the 
State. This inclusion was the culmination of a series of honours 
given in return for services rendered. It was not an automatic 
culmination. It was warranted by miracle and approved by the 
authority which was necessary for any addition to the official 


I Vol. of Plates iv, 202, a, h. 

Fr. Cumont, t.tudti Syrietvus, pp. 35 stfif. 

E. Bickermann, jfreh. /. Rel. xxvn, 1929, pp. 1 Contrast the 
veneration of the body of Alexander at Alexandria. ^ 

Cf. the new coin*types in Volume of Plates iv, 202, r, 
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circle of worships. Further, it def>ended on the quality shown by 
the man and not on the fact of his having held the supreme 
position. Divinity hedged a princeps around but was not inherent 
in him, however much it might and did so appiear to provincials 
and even to individual citizens. From the constitutional point of 
view he stood between the mass of citizens and the gods, on the 
godward side but without any loss of his humanity or of his 
ultimate responsibility before the bar of public opinion. The cele¬ 
brations during his life of his birthday and of his accession were 
among the most prominent features of public life^ and at every 
possible turn secular and religious foundations were made in his 
honour or for his welfare, but it remains certain that these things 
did not cause to the ancients that confusion of thought which they 
have often caused to modem students, and that Augustus would 
have smiled in a puzzled way if he had been informed that he had 
introduced Pharaonic divine monarchy at Rome*. 

V. OFFICIAL RELIGIOUS POLICY 

We have discussed earlier (pp. 475 sqq) the measures taken by 
Augustus to restore order in public worship and to give to the 
neworder the consecration of religion, and we have noted the steps 
taken against the intrusion of alien cults within the old area of 
the city. We have now seen how the instinct making for ruler- 
worship was used and regulated. Our next task is to consider a 
mattty of permanent importance in the religious history of the 
Empire, the obligations and freedom of Roman citizens in their 
relations to the gods of the State and to other gods. So far as we 
can sec, no obligation whatever rested on the private individual. 
In 42 all citizens were compelled to celebrate the birthday of 
the deified Julius, wearing laurel and showing joy*; but that was 
a political demonstration. Later, acts of disrespect to Imperial 
statuty could fall under the charge of maiestas and this category 
of indictable aett was capable of extension by prosecutors who had 
a desire to obtain a share of their victim’s goods; a wise Emperor 

‘ Cf. the Aboda Zara as edited by W. A. L. Elmslic, in J. Annitagc 
Robinson’s Ttxti and Sttidia, vm, ii, pp. 5 ,qq. The Jews had their own 
wavs of commemorating these occasions (J. Juster, Let jutfs, i, p, 345), 

It is to be noted tlut Plutarch makes outspoken crindsms of the self- 
deification of Hellenisric kings without any feeling that what he says might 
be taken as reflecting on Roman practice. ® 

* Dioxtvn, 18, 5. In many dvic festivals all dtizenswere bidden to 
come, but we do not usually hear of penal des. 
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like Tiberius restrained this tendency. On the other hand, an 
official position imposed certain obligations. A Roman magistrate 
had religious duties to perform. We have no indication of what 
would have happened had he refused, and the case no doubt did 
not arise: we hear of a prosecution of Aemilius Scaurus in 104 b.c. 
‘because by his neglect many sacra of the Roman people had 
suffered,’ but the prosecution took the form of an indictment by 
a tribune before the people and it is clear that there was no regular 
procedure provided for the contingency. Any dignitary who 
belonged to the Emperor’s entourage would be obliged to 
attend religious functions. Again, a decurio in a municipality had 
religious duties, such as filling the office of fiamenx hence Jews 
were exempt from the obligation of holding the office^. But in 
private life the occasions for any sort of issue of irreligion being 
raised were very few; a husband might be moved to take steps if 
his wife became a Jewish proselyte (p. 495), or the former owner 
of a slave if his freedman refused to take his part in family rites. 
Again, an inheritance often carried with it the obligation of 
maintaining certain sacra traditional in a genSy and they were in 
effect a charge upon the estate. Neglect of them was a breach of 
Jas. It involved social disapprobation and the risk of degradation 
by the censors, but could not apparently lead to a prosecution, at 
least not in the period which we know. Even perjury was regarded 
as a matter which it lay with the gods to avenge, except in cases 
where the oath was taken by the Emperor’s genius and could be 
construed as maiestas^. 

Criminal law had no wide category of /aesa religio or sacri- 
legium. Apart from proceedings against Christians as described 
by their own writers, sacrilegium is applied only to overt acts of 
sacrilege in the modern sense^, laesa relipo and its synonyms to 
similar acts or again to the profanation of the ceremony of the 
Bona Dea by Cl^ius (and there a special quaestio had to be con¬ 
stituted on the motion of a tribune); Augustus regarded adultery 
by members of his own family as falling under the rubric of 

* TcrtuIIian, dt corona miJitts, 11 in enumerating the unchristian acts 
that a soldier may be obliged to do, does not mention pagan worship. That 
was hard (or a centurion, but not for a prime soldier, to escape. But Jews 
had no regular exemption from military service (Juster, op. cit. ii,pp. 265 sqq.). 

* A refusal to take an oath was no doubt punishable. 

An imperi^ rescript, or edict, said to come from Nazareth and called 
AidT07/ia Kaiffopov, prescribes punishment for tomb-violadon as being as 
heinous u saa^ege (Fr. Cumont, Rev. hist. CLXiii, 1920, pp. 241 taq.', 
F. de Zulueta in J. R. S. xxii, 1932, pp, 184/^^.). 
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laesae religiones^. If Horace had carried to its logical conclusion 
his policy of being parcus deorum cultor et infrequens no action 
could have been taken against him, and Tertullian s statement, 
sed apud VOS quodvis coUre ius est praeter deutn verurH, reprcMnts 
a general rule to which there are only certain specific exceptions. 

These exceptions rest either on enactments of the Senate or 
People or on the exercise by magistrates of their general police 
jurisdiction or coercitio: they arc not initiated by the Pontifex 
Maximus. A magistrate had in virtue of his imperium an extensive 
power of giving orders to citizens and an even more extensive 
power of giving orders to non-citizens. Disobedience was com¬ 
monly punishable even though the action which had been com¬ 
manded was in no sense a normal obligation*. A^in, measures 
might be taken against any who appeared by their action to be 
exciting the popular mind or in danger of disturbing public order. 
The classic example is the suppression of the Bacchanalia^ in 
1 86 B.c. Livy represents the consul as referring on this occasion 
to the frequency with which the magistrates had been charged 
to prohibit foreign rites, to ban sacri fleers and soothsayers from 
the forum, to gather together and to burn books of prophecy, 
to abolish every mode of sacrificing other than the Roman*. 
Again, in 139 b.c. the Jews in Rome were banished for ‘at¬ 
tempting to corrupt Roman morals by the cult of Juppitcr 
Sabazius*.’ It is the proselytizers not the proselytes who are the 
object of attack. In general, religious professionals, like magicians 
and astrologers, and occasionally philosophers, were liable to be 
attacked in this way. It must be remembered that the lay character 
of most official priesthoods left a wide range of emotional needs to 
be satisfied by unofficial professionals. The great majority of these 
professionals would be non-citizens, and the legal nghts of aliens 
who were not men of substance were somewhat tenuous in prac¬ 
tice. There was of course nothing to prevent a man from having 
an image of Isis in his lararium^ or frequenting a temple outside 
the mile limit, and we know that the temples were frequented®. It 

* Tacitus, Ann. in, 24. R. Heinze, Btr. $Scht. Get. JVm. LXii, 19lO, 
p. 334 n. 2. 

* Compare Pliny’s remark, Ep. x, 96, 3: pertinaciam eerie et infUxibilem 
obitrnationem dehere punhi. 

• • xxxEC, 16, 8} dF. iv, 30; XXV, i. 

* Val. Max i, 3, 3 

Dessau 3090 is notaUc: a dedication for Emperor, all ruled bv him. 
Senate, and People, and the world outside by a freeman Zethus A/ercurio 
aeteme dee Itvi lunoni regin., Mhtervae, Sab, Lunae, Apellhu, Dianae, Fer- 
tunae ,. .nae, Opi, In, Pietati, /vr//r<f[rvr«/r(?)].. .iussu lavis aram attgusiam 
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is as in Spain under the old regime, when synagogues and Pro¬ 
testant churches might not be built in the main streets. The 
Romans indeed gave privileges to synagogues, but that was a 
measure necessitated in the main by the anti-Semitism of Alex¬ 
andria and of other Greek cities and by the desirabili^ of avoiding 
the disorders which might arise if it was not officially restrained, 
partly also by the State’s insistence on its control over the forma¬ 
tion of associations, partly by the need of protecting Jews against 
capricious interference by governors of provinces. 

With the beliefs of subject races Augustus interfered very 
little. If he forbade Roman citizens to take part in Druidical 
worship, his purpose was political: to withdraw Gauls who had 
received the citizenship from a strongly nationalist influence. 
True, among foreign worships he had his preferences; he was 
initiated at Eleusis, refused to visit the Apis calf which appeared 
in Egypt during his presence there, and praised Gaius Caesar for 
not going to the Temple at Jerusalem. But he left, for example, 
Jewish privileges untouched. Their places of worship were pro¬ 
tected from robbery, their sacred books or moneys from theft, 
and they were given free right to send offerings to Jerusalem*^. 
Where Rome interfered, it was in matters of mundane conse¬ 
quence*. The right of temples in Egypt to afford sanctuary to 
criminals and runaway slaves was controlled but not abolished. 
Finance came very largely into the hands of the civil adminis¬ 
tration, for what may called a national church had political 
significance, and the financial official in charge of the treasury 
department called the Idios Logos acquired perhaps as early as 
Augustus a considerable measure of control. This authority 
showed itself in the supervision of the personnel, even in such 
details as the fining of a priest who wore woollen clothing or 
allowed his hair to grow. The princeps was to the clergy Pharaoh* 

petuU. Stilus Stmonia, Populi Futoria. Mfreurie is a later addition, perhaps 
to correct an accident^ omission: the last four words arc atar> added. In 
them as in Opt and aram aupatam, ‘an altar deserving reverence,’ we sec 
the influence of Augustan archaism. Isi introduces an oriental element. 

* Josephus, Jnt.xn [vi, iL 162 t<M.\ cf. J. Juster, Let jJft, i,pp. 213 

* Or in answer to special appeals, as when the priest of the Cabiri at 
Milems appealed to the proconsul Caeciru Paetus (before a.d. 42) to secure 
for him the allowances previously made for the cult, and the proconsul wrofc 
to the dty saying that the claim seemed reasonable (A. Rchm, AfiJet, t, ix, 
p. 177 tf., no. 360). 

* He has his cartouches. For an exceptional instance of old ideas in a 
vodve Demotic stele, cf. H. Gauthier, Uvre dtt rots, v, p. 59: ‘le dieu grand, 
qui doruic la viei Parth^nios’ (of GlaudiusJ. Ordinarily Demotic texts give 
translations of Greek forms. 
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and is represented as completing or restoring temples^, whether 
he really did or is so shown in obedience to convention, but 
in Egypt he was the stepfather of his people. The Pharaonic 
equivalent of ‘Caesaropapism’ may have meant little enough 
to the Ptolemies but it was a theory for their kingdom; to the 
Roman rulers any such shows were no more than survivals. 

But, in this as in other matters, Egypt remained a country 
apart, and in general religion was left to itself. At the same time 
the Empire was bound to make a difference. To the religious life 
of the East Rome brought nothing new but the substitution of 
the cult of the Emperor for that of earlier kings ^d the intro¬ 
duction of the Capitoline cultus of the Roman military coloniM. 
The claims of the older culture were not challenged. But toe 
West took the culture which the Empire brought as a superior 
thing and hastened to assimilate its gods to those of Rome.Though 
such names as Epona persisted, native gods in countless instances 
appeared as Mars or Mercury. This was a spontaneous develop¬ 
ment, promoted above all by the imposing temples and monument 
built by the conquerors and by the influence of Latin literawre . 
Thus in later times Latin was the only language of Christian 
liturgy in the West, while the East came to use its several ver¬ 
naculars*. . 

Augustan policy was followed or even exaggerated by Tibenus. 
This we see above all in the matter of ruler-worship, which was 
naturally the matter most in question under the early Principate. 
Suetonius says of Tiberius {Jib. 26): 

‘ He forbade the decreeing to himself of temples, and priests. ^ 

even of statues and representations without his pcnnissaon, and he permitted 
them only on the condition that they should be set, not among the imag« of 
the gods, but among the decorations of the temple. He forbade men fr^ 
swearing allegiance to his acta and from naming the month September 
Tiberius and October Livius.’ 

This represents the Emperor’s personal preferences. In a.d. 23 
he allowed the province of Asia to build a temple, erected in due 
course at Smyrna, to himself, Livia and the Senate. There the 
tradition was old, and it was hardly worth while to oppose it. But 
in 25 when the Spanish province of Baetica proposed to build a 
temple to Livia and himself he refused. We find municipal priests 
of^Tiberius in many places^ and Dio* says of the time at which 

• W. Otto, Priester und Ttmptl im helUmstischen AgjMen, i, pp. 386 tqq. 

• Jrch. f. Rel. xtx, 1918, pp. I sqq.% A. D. Nock, GnomoH, 
VI, 1930, pp. 34 sqq-i cf. the Mainz column. Volume of Plates iv, 194. 

’* Cf. Fr. Cumont, Milanget Fredericq, pp. 63 sqq. 

• Cf. Rictra, note on Suetonius, loc. at. (pp. ijsqq.). ‘ lvui, 4, 4. 
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Sejanus was powerful that men sacrificed to his images just as to 
those of Tiberius, What Suetonius records represents the wishes 
of the princepSj as expressed when a community asked his per¬ 
mission to establish a particular form of cult, the intention being 
no doubt the advertisement of their loyalty. How he answered 
on such occasions we know from an inscription ofA.D. i 5 or i6,parts 
of which arc found on two stones at GytHum in LaconiaL The first 
stone prescribes that the ephors are to provide eikones —probably 
representations on painted panels for the wall of the stage or the 
orchestra—of Augustus, Tiberius, and Livia which the agoratiomoi 
are to place in the theatre. Incense is to be offered in the theatre 
and a bull sacrificed in the Caesareum for the welfare of the rulers 
and there arc to be six days of theatrical celebrations, one for each 
of the Imperial personages named, a fourth for the Victory of 
Gcrmanicus, a fi^ for the Aphrodite of Drusus, a sixth for Titus 
Quinctius Flamininus. The second stone begins by naming 
penalties for any one who proposes the violation of a cult, pre¬ 
sumably Imperial, and then gives a letter of Tiberius. 

‘The envoy Decimus Varius Nicanor, who was sent by you to me and my 
mother, gave me your letter, to which were appended the provisions made by 
you for the worihip of my fiuher and for our honour. 1 applaud your 
intentions and think that all men in general and your dty in particular ought 
to reserve special honours suited to the greatness of my father's services 
to the whole universe; for myself I am contented with more modest and 
human honours. However my mother will give you an answer when she 
knows your decision about the honours to be paid to her.’ 

Since the texts appear thus on two stones, it is impossible to prove 
that the town of Gythium did not first pass a /ex sacra which 
instituted direct worship of Tiberius and Livia and ended with 
the sanctions, and then, on receipt of the Emperor’s letter, pass 
a second law, the one which is preserved. But if the town was 
making the validity of the law depend on Tiberius’ approval we 
should expect it to end with provisions for the sending of the 
ambassador. It seems safe, therefore, to suppose that one law 
only was passed and a copy of it sent to Rome as a demonstration 
of loyalty. In that case it is the very modest provisions of the 
extant /ex sacra which the princeps courteously deprecates. The 
attitude of Livia to the proposals, if not also that of Tiberius to 
Livia, remains enigmatic. 

> First published by S. B. Kougeasin eaahnika, i, 1928, pp. 7 $qq. and 
152x77. 

A letter to Cos in a.d. 15 in answer to an embassy, begins with thanks and 
then breaks off: it may well have been an answer to a proposal like that of 
Gythium; I.G.R.R. iv, 1042. 
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A striking illustration of the spontaneity of this attitude and of 
the official reaction to it is afforded by an edict issued by Germani- 
cus to the Alexandrians during his stay early in a.d. 19^ He 
thanks them for their goodwill but says: 

‘ I altogether deprecate those acclamations of yours which are invidious to me 
and put me on a level with deity, for they are appropriate only to him who is 
really the saviour and benefoctor of the whole human race — my fother, and 
to his mother, who is my grandmother. All that is mine is but a reflection of 
their divinity. Wherefore, if you do not obey me, you will compel me not to 
appear before you often.’ 

The natural inference from the phrasing is that the acclamations 
were simply ‘ saviour’ and * benefactor,’ which, little as Germanicus 
may have known it, were readily given even to less exalted 
personages*. 

In offier respects the policy of Tiberius conformed to that of 
Augustus. The rights of some Hellenic temples to grant asylum 
were examined and curtailed by senatorial decrees. In Egypt he, like 
Augustus and like his successors, is represented in temple relief 
(as for instance at Dendera and Philae) as making offerings to 
local deities: this again may either correspond to fact or purely to a 
convention*. Oriental cults at Rome were sometimes visited with 
his displeasure. In a.d. 19 an eques Decius Mundus gained his 
way with one Paulina, a devotee of Isis, priests of the goddess 
being bribed to inform her that Anubis wished for her company. 
The woman’s credulity, not wholly shared by her friends, was later 
undeceived, and thebeing informed, crucified the priests, 
destroyed the temple, and had the image of Isis thrown into the 
river. In the same year a Roman matron Fulvia was persuaded to 
send a purple robe and gold to the temple of Jerusalem. The four 
Jews who persuaded her, appropriated the offerings, and, on the 
information of her husband, the Emperor expelled the race of 
Jews from Rome. Four thousand of them were enlisted for 
military service in Sardinia and recalcitrants were executed^. 

* Wilamowitz and Zuckcr, S.B. Btrlin, 1911, pp. 794 tqq.\ C. Cichorius, 
RSmschf StiuHen, pp. 375 sqq.i U. Wiicken, Hemus, Lxm, 1928, pp. 48 sqq. 

* It should be noted th^ the dedication formula of the temple of Augustus 
at Philae uses vurrjpi koX tvepyirjj without deA (O.G.I.S. 657). 

■ Cf. Gauthier, op. at. v, p. 30 (offering to I’alcysis). 

•* Josephus, Ant. xviii (3, 4], 65 sqq. with Rietra^s note on Sueton. Tiber. 
36. The story of the Isis incident comes from hostile sources, but something 
must have happened to provoke intervention. Seneca, Ep. 1 08, 22 indicates 
a general suspidon of alien beliefs at this time. The expulsion may have been 
confined to Jews who were peregrini and at any time liable to such treatment 
(cf. E. T. Merrill, CL Phil, xiv, 1919, pp. 365 sqq.). 
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Elarly in his reign there were decrees for the expulsion of' Chal- 
daeans,' astrologers, diviners and the like, an act of State by an 
Emperor who was himself a devoted student of the art, since the 
days when he was convinced of the pwjwcrs of its notable professor 
Thrasvllus (p. 608), so much so that he is believed to have been 
logical enough to be careless about the gods and religious exercises. 

In contrast to Tiberius, Gaius abandoned the Augustan wari¬ 
ness towards Oriental cults. It was in his reign that the Isiac 
festival was established in Rome^ and, if we may trust Josephus, 
the princeps himself donned female garb and took part in mysteries 
which he instituted*. 

This conduct belongs to the p>eriod in which Gaius had broken 
with tradition. He started conventionally by proposing that 
Tiberius should be deified. The resentment of the senatorial class 
caused this to fall through*, but Gaius as master of the Arval 
Brothers sacrificed in his memory on 25 May 38. Earlier in 37 he 
had dedicated the shrine of Augustus built by Tiberius. As for 
personal worship he started by forbidding images of himself and 
requesting the annulment of a decree ordering sacrifices to his 
Fortune. But honours were heaped on him because of his popu¬ 
larity: the day of his accession, March 18, was called the Parilia 
and treated as a refounding of Rome. When his sister Drusilla 
died in 38 she was consecrated by the Senate and given a priest¬ 
hood and two images, one in the temple of Venus (^netrix, equal 
in size to that of Venus, another in the Curia; her birthday was 
made a public holiday on a par with the Megalesia and she was 
made the deity for women’s oaths. Here, also, apotheosis was 
justified by the statement of a senator that he had seen her as¬ 
cending to heaven. Drusilla was given the name Panthea and was 
declared a worthy recipient of divine honours in all cities*. 

Presently Gaius began to seek the most manifest worship. It 
was perhaps in June 40 that being provoked by the fact that the 
Jews of Jamnia had destroyed an altar erected to him by the 
Gentile inhabitants of the city, he ordered a statue of Zeus with 
his own features to be placed in the Temple at Jerusalem. An 
embassy of jewsfrom Alexandria coming by reason of the troubles 


J Mom^ C LL p. 333 sq. 1 x,x r,, 51 30. 

It perhra follows from Seneca, ^pocel. 2, that there was a witness the 
ascension of l iberius. 

♦ At Ath^ we have a dedication probably to Gaius and a deified sister 
whose name has been effaced, either Drusilla or Livilla. (P. Graindor B.C.H. 

irJn honoured by games in C^’cu^ 

(Dm.* 798) and by a priestess at E^idaurus. {LG. iv, 1400.) ^ 
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which started with the {X>grom in 38 obtained a hearingyand were 
greeted with the words, ‘You are the wretches who do not believe 
that I am a god, although I am recognized as such among all 
the rest of mankind. This formidable allocution was, however, 
followed by indulgence to such invincible ignorance. The order 
about Jerusalem was withdrawn and then again issued. Nor was it 
only Jewish susceptibilities thatwere shock^. Gaius is said to have 
appeared in the dress and with the insignia now of the Dioscuri, now 
of Dionysus, or again of Mercury, Apollo, Mars, Neptune, and even 
Juno, Diana, and Venus. Paeans were sung to him in his various 
divine characters. He gave orders—not put into effect—that the 
statue of Zeus at Olympia should be brought to Rome and have 
his head substituted for the original. He prolonged his palace to 
the Forum, ttirning the temple of Castor and Pollux into his 
vestibule: he appeared between the images of the twin gods to 
receive adoration; he uttered oracles from a lofty platform in the 
dress of Juppiter; he wras hailed as Juppiter Latiaris. He instituted 
for his own godhead a special temple—^Dio says two, one at the 
public expense, one on the Palatine at his own—and a priesthood 
and carefully thought out sacrifices. He invited the moon to his 
embraces*; he spoke to Capitoline Juppiter as one god to another, 
and threw a bridge over from the palace to the Capitol and com¬ 
menced the building of a new house on the Capitol; he sought to 
appropriate Apollo’s temple at Didyma (the truth being that he 
extended its asylum privileges by two miles* and that a temple 
was built in his honour at Miletus by an association of Lovers 
of Augustus (^iXoaefiaaroi) from the province as a whole)*; 
he set his daughter Drusilla on the knees of Capitoline Juppiter 
and gave her to Minerva to suckle. 

Such is the tradition, which shows clear signs of exaggeration 
and sensationalism; but there is no doubt that Gaius received 
direct worship in Rome and it is possible that irritation with the 
Jews in^ired him with the idea of this policy. Of the honours 
paid to Drusilla we have s{X)ken. Livilla was honoured at Perga- 
mum as a new Nikephoros, enthroned with Athena Polias and 
sharing a priest with her and Athena Nikephoros, but this is 

^ Philo, Ugatia, 353. Cf. pp. 311 and 662. 

' As she is said later to have come to those of Alexander of Abonuteichos. 

• O.G./.iS. 473. It may be suggested that the privilege of ability to receive 
bequrats posses^ by this god {LJIpiani Epit. xxu, 6) was conferred on him 
at this time. 

* Inscription published by Th. Wiegand, Jbh. preust. Akad. 1911, 
Anh. I, pp. 65 sqq. 
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spontaneous and normal^. Even in this sphere the princeps 
showed his impulsive individuality. In 39, when he deported his 
surviving sisters to the Pontian islands, he forbade the awarding 
of honours to any of his relations. 


The Jewish question and the question of ruler-worship were 
both raised before Claudius at the beginning of his reign. In 41 


embassies from Alexandria evoked a Tetter addressed to that city 
(see below, p. 683). In his rescript he permits the keeping of his 
birthday as an Augustan day ( 7 jH€pa 2 c) 8 oum^, and the setting, in 
the places specified, of statues of himself and of his 

frmily. He accepts a gold statue to Pax Augusta on condition that 
it shall be dedicated in Rome*, but accepts the other statue offered, 
unfortunately without mentioning what it is (perhaps a statue of 
Messallina, perhaps one of himself), and certain other honours. A 
high priest and temple for himself he will not have, ‘For I do not 
wish to seem vulgar to my contemporaries and I hold that temples 
and the like have by all ages been attributed to the gods alone.’ 
After handling certain Alexandrian questions, he comes to the 
question of responsibility for the trouble between the Jews and 
^teeks of that city and speaks in the tone of a magistrate who 
binds over both parties to keep the peace. It is plain that Claudius 
was not an anti-Semitist; the Imperial interest lay solely in the 
maintenance of order. 

His reserve in the matter of ruler-worship is a reversion to 
tradition. It is no breach of it that he consecrated Livia in 41, a 
fact to which the dedication of an altar to Pietas Augusta perhaps 
alludes, or that a temple was erected to him at Camulodunum; it 
was a necessary means of romanization in a new province. 
Naturally the usual language of courtly flattery continued. The very 
governor who published the letter to the Alexandrians says in his 
preamble ‘ that you may marvel at the greatness of our god Caesar*.’ 
Scnbonius Largus refers to him three times as deus noster Caesar^ 
Seneca speaks of his divinae manits (similar phraseology had been 
applied to Tiberius and had excited his irony), Phaedrus of 
dtytita domus, and Seneca in his Consolatio ad Polybium refers to 
him as a saviour. 


In other matters of religion Claudius returned to tradition and 
we see in what he did the work not only of the follower of Augustus 


in 

u<i. 3 IIIC. 
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but also of the student of Roman and Etruscan history. His 
censorship of 47 was marked by special activity. In it he cele¬ 
brated secular games in a year resting on calculations other than 
those of Augustus; he raised certain families to the patriciate in 
order to fill priestly offices; he also took steps to revive the Etruscan 
hospices, always consulted in Republican times*, denouncing in 
his speech thereon the encroachment of foreign rites. In 49 he 
celebrated the augurium SaluHs and extended the pomerium. In 
his triumph over Britain in 44 he ascended the steps of the Capitol 
on lus knees. He ordered an expiatory rite for the supposed incest 
of Silanus, he caused the praetor to announce public holidays on 
the occasion of earthquakes, and as ponrifex maxtmus conducted 
an obsearatio when a bird of ill-omen was seen on the Capitol. He 
made treaties with the old fetial ceremony and always took an oath 
before co-opting priests. Motives of public convenience caused 
him in 43 to abolish many sacrifices and holidays, but that is fully 
in accordance with the Roman theory of the State’s powers, just 
as much as his addition to the Saturnalia in 45 of the fifth day 
designated by Gaius and then dropped. He put down Druidism 
because of its political danger, and urged that the ruined temple 
of Venus at Eryx be restored at the cost of the Aerarium*. 

It is not inconsistent with this policy that he thought of trans¬ 
ferring the Eleusinian mysteries to Rome, for, as we have seen, 
Augustus like many other conservative Romans had been initiated 
at Elcusis, and the identification of Demeter with Ceres might 
make the action appear to be no more than the addition of a foreign 
ceremony to this old cult. Nor is there any inconsistency in his 
intr^uction of the festival of Aws, a naturalized and romanized 
Attis, to bc^ sure, for the position of atxhigallus now became a 
dignified priesthood held by a citizen and not a eunuch, not only 
in Rome but perhaps also in Pessinus’. The motives arc not hard 
to find. In the Augustan age the emphasis laid on the Trojan 
origins of Rome in general and the Julian fiimily in particular led 
to an emphasis on C>bclc, and among the temples which Augustus 
restored was that of the Magna Mater on the Palatine*; Claudius 
had perhaps a personal interest in the cult because of the legend of 
the part played by Claudia Quinta in the arrival of the goddess at 


* E. Borm^ Jahreihiftt, ii, 1899, p. 134 has shown that the lx 
harusptcum existed m the time of Augustus. 

» It is nor irrelevant that Aeneas was said to have founded this shrine; 
/ten. V, 759. ’ 


a 

4 


J. C^oopino, Mfl. tTarch, et tf hist, xl, 1923, pp. 135 sag. 227 saa 
Res Gestae ig speaks of It as bu//t by him 
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Rome. It is in no sense a surrender to the East. It is notable that, 
in the Apocolocjntosis of Seneca, Claudius is introduced to Olympus 
not by Attis, who could have been made the subject of much wit 
(the servant of Agrippina introduced by the servant of Cybele), 
but by the archaic Dicspiter^. 

In his speech on the revival of karuspices Claudius had de¬ 
plored the strength of foreign superstition, and in 52 a decree 
of the Senate was passed to expel astrologers from Italy: it arose 
out of the prosecution of Furius Scribonianus for having enquired 
into the time at which the Emperor would die. In 53, when 
Statilius Taurus was put on his trial before the Senate, the charges 
of extortion were aggravated by an allegation of magic supersti¬ 
tions. This statement would normally relate to something of the 
sort (just as in 66, when Soranus was accused of treason, his 
daughter was put on trial for having spent money on magicians: 
she had sought by their aid to find how her house would fare and 
whether Nero would be appeased). It has however been connected 
with the discovery of an underground place of worship near the 
Porta Maggiore in Rome on ground which has been thought to 
fall within the gardens of the Stadlii. The symbolism of the 
remarkable stuccoes with which it is decorated appears to fioint 
to the idea of the liberation of the soul from the body and it is 
likely that the sect which used this chapel was Neopythagorean*. 
Those who were devoted to its teachings were particularly liable 
to be suspected of magic. 

Claudius on his accession at once restored the Jewish immuni¬ 
ties withdrawn by Gaius but in the same year, in view of their 
increase in numbers in Rome, he forbade them to hold meetings*, 
disbanding also the active associations which Caligula had allowed 
to form anew. In 49 he banished from Rome the Jews who ‘at 
the instigation of Chrestus continually raised tumults'*.’ It is 
possible that the tumults in question arose from the presence 
amonp; the Roman Jews of some who maintained not only that a 
Messiah had appeared and would shortly return to inaugurate 
the New Age but probably—^what was far worse—that Gentiles 

* This observation is due to Dr Scramuzza. 

* J. Carcopino, La basiliaue p^thagoridenne it la Porie Majeurt. The 
scene in the apse (Vol. of Plates iv, 182) represents Sappho’s leap into the 
Leucadian waters. Carcopino, p. 382, draws attention to Pliny, N.H. xxn*20 
as proving Pythagorean interest in this story; ob hoc ef Phaonem Ltsbium 
iilectum a Sappho, multa circa hoc non magorum solum uanitatt sti ttiam 
Pythagoricorum: ^t the second hoc, like the first, must refer to a particular 
charm for becoming losable. 

* Dio LX, 6, 6. * Suetonius, Clastd. 25. 
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might be admitted to table-fellowship without submitting to cir- 
cumcisionL 

The death of Claudius was promptly followed by his deification. 
A clever skit by Seneca parodies the procedure (the witness of the 
ascent to heaven and the senatorial decision on the merits of the 
case), but is no more to be taken as an attack on the institution 
than are mediaeval parodies like the Evangelium secundum marcas 
on the New Testament. We hear now of Sodales Augustales 
ClaudialeSy of a flamen and ftaminica. The honours to Claudius 
were later neglected by Nero and revived by Vespasian: a temple 
was commenced by Agrippina on the Caelian but ‘almost com¬ 
pletely destroyed by Nero,' probably in connection with the 
construction of the distributing section of the Aqua Claudia 
which Nero extended to the Caelian*. The new regime was in 
general normal and the new Emperor concerned to honour the 
memory of Augustus*. In 54 the Senate, in order to compliment 
the young Emperor on the measures taken to meet the Eastern 
situation, voted that a representation of him should be set in the 
temple of Mars Ultor and should be as large as the cult image of 
the god. There is no statement that worship should be paid to it, 
and as late as 65, when Nero’s megalomania had fully developed, 
he refused the proposal that a temple should be built at public 
expense to Divus Nero; the omen was unpropitious. He called 
April Neroneus, but for this he had precedents, as also for the 
consecration of his dead child by Poppaea and of Poppaea herself. 
On the other hand, it cannot be denied that, as the reign pro¬ 
ceeded, a tendency towards the deification of the Emperor as 
ruler of the world became more and more marked (see below, 
p. 732), even when allowance is made for the traditional 
element in the writings of poets and the decrees of the Greek 
communities. Nero ended by going beyond precedent in the 
erection of a colossus of the Sun with his own features in front 
of the Golden House, in his representation with a radiate crown 
on coins*, and in the depicting of himself driving a chariot 
among the stars on the hangings over the theatre in 66. 

Suetonius says of Nero that he disregarded all religious sanc- 

St Paul’s q>istlc to the Roman church makes it quite dear that it at least 
contained a Gentile element (i, 13) and probable that questions of food 
ritually pure and impure had arisen in it (xiv: cf. G. Kittel, Ztit, neuttst 
Wtss. XXX, 1931, p. 155 ry.). 

* Platncr-Ashby, Topographical DtcUonary of Ancient Rome, p. 120 

* Suetonius, Nero, 12; 25. 

* Not apparently till a.d. 64; cf. Volume of Plates iv, 202, e. 
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titics save that of the Dca Syria and even her he subsequently 
despised, cleaving only to his devotion to the image of a ^rl given 
him by a plebeian as a talisman against conspiracies^: just after 
receiving it he discovered one and sacrificed to the image three 
times a day. There is, however, an interesting record of the im¬ 
pression made on him and on society in general by the visit of 
Tiridates in 66. He was strictly religious and had brought Magi 
with him, and he even initiated Nero in their ritual forms*. This 
should mean that Tiridates allowed Nero to be present at a 
Persian commimion—such as we know not only in Persia but also 
in South Russia. Pliny further suggests that Nero made experi¬ 
ments in necromancy. It appears that he was possessed by the 
religious inquisitiveness common in the age. Like Tiberius he 
had an astrological confidant, Ti. Claudius Balbillus, perhaps the 
man whom we know as prefect of Egypt. 

Under Claudius the phenomenon of Christianity was hardly 
known as a thing apart from Judaism. About the beginning of 
Nero’s reign a Roman citizen named Paul, who had become in¬ 
volved in a riot at Jerusalem, insisted on his right of being heard 
by the Emperor. The charge against him was probably sedition, 
lying-in the cause of a riot by the introduction of Gentiles into 
the Temple and perhaps aggravated by an insult to the high 
priest in the Sanhedrin: in the interests of peace the Romans 
were willing to sacrifice individuals to Jewish susceptibilities*. 
The case was not heard for two years. The result may have been 
an acquittal or a collapse of proceedings owing to the failure of 
the accusers to appear. The value of the tradition that Paul lived 
to visit Sfjain and was executed in the troubles arising out of the 
fire of Rome in 64 cannot be determined with certainty*. The 
persecution that followed the great fire shows Christianity as a 
known mass movement in Rome. After the fire supplications of 
the traditional type were held to the gods. \Vhatever be the 
precise interpretation of the narrative of Tacitus®, it must imply 
that the existence of Christians in Rome was well known, as was 

* Nert, 56, icwuula futUaris, very likely an image ^Kcially made in ac¬ 
cordance with recipes such as we find in the magic papyri. 

* Magos secure adduxerat. magids etiam cenis cure initiaverat. Pliny, 
N.H. XXX, 17, C£ Fr. Cumont, in Riv. Fil. lxi, 1933, pp. 145^7. * 

* So the lulling of a sacred animal in Egypt was made a capital of^ce. 

* Ed. Schwartz, Nachr. Getting. GeseUsen. 1907, pp. 288 sqq., and others 
argue that the original trial ended in Paul’s execution. From the Roman 
potnt of view there was a substantial case against him. 

* Ann. XV, 445 on this, see below, p. 725 sq. and Note 8, p. 887 sq. 
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indeed namral, for inasmuch as the ancients read less than we do, 
they talked even more, and oral information spread rapidly, and we 
know from the Epistle to the Philippians (iv, 22) that adherents 
of the new movement were to be found in the service of the Em¬ 
peror in Rome. However little credence we may attach to the sug¬ 
gestion of Nero’s responsibility for the fire, it is dear that public 
opinion would demand scapiegoats. Here as on previous occasions 
we see that spedal charges were needed to inspire action against the 
members of a particular sect. There is an apparent exception in 
57 when Pomponia Graecina was accused of externa supersHtio 
and left to her husband’s judgment, who acquitted her. The 

C vamen of the charge may really have been adultery (we could 
e imagined such a charge against Paulina). It is hard to see 
why she was accused (Paulina or Fulvia had not been), unless 
perhaps the senatus consultum passed under Tiberius could still 
be invoked^. It is notable that Paul when in libera cnsiodia at 
Rome was not prevented from teaching those who came to him. 
Certainty is not attainable, but it is likely that under Nero the 
name of Christian became punishable though the matter remained 
legally indefinite: so much may be deduced from Pliny’s corre¬ 
spondence with Trajan (Book x, Epp. 96—7), and from Tertullian’s 
statements. 


VI. PERSONAL RELIGION 

In considering personal religion we must begin with Rome, for 
Rome was now not merely the capital of the world of the time but 
also the centre in which intellectual religious and artistic move¬ 
ments converged. We know its atmosphere well from Augustan 
art and literature. We have seen their glorification of the new 
order; we may now remark on their strong emotional attachment 
to the rustic worships of Italian country life. Behind this last 
there lies an Alexanarian tradition partly due to the new life in 
great cities. But the worships were in fact alive, as we see in later 
dedications by soldiers, and they were the worships of the milieu 
from which the poets themselves came. It is something more than 
a convention which prompts Virgil’s passionate outburst, ‘Blessed 
is he who has won to the heart of the universe: he is beyond good 
• 

* She may have been accused of consulting astrologers about the Enaperor, 
or of refusing to take part in some offidal cel Aration; hit if cither supposition 
were true we should expect Tacitus to make pathetic use of the facts. The 
immunity granted by Claudius as recorded in Josephus (v/nr. xdc [5, 3], 
287-91) mentions only Jews, i.e. Jews by birth. 
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and evil. But that is too much for ordinary humanity to attain: 
it is a very good second best to know the gods of the country, to 
live the life of the country^.’ The same spirit appears in Horace’s 
praise of the simple piety of Phidylc, in the prayers of Tibullus to 
the gods of his home, in Propertius’ picture of the old rite at 
Lanuvium, in passages of the Fasti. 

The poets know the new Oriental cults, above all that of Isis, 
as the favourite devotion of their mistresses from the demi-monde. 
Ovid betrays a certain fascination for the exotic; he prays to Isis, 
not to Lucina, to help Corinna in her travail, and he attaches to 
Isis and tells as a miracle of hers the story of Telethusa*. But 
these things, like the more influential phenomenon of astrology 
and like magic, are foreign to the educated as a class. In the 
Campana reliefs, belonging to this period, and in the stuccos of 
the Casa Farncsina there arc numerous representations of scenes 
relating to the old-established Dionysiac and Eleusinian rites, but 
only very* rare representations of Egyptian priestly figures, and 
they need not mean more than the commoner scenes of Nile life, 
which had then something of the interest which China possessed 
for Europeans of the eighteenth century. Again, Egyptian 
sul^ects are not common on the popular Arrctine pottery^. 

Religious tendencies lay in the sphere of feeling, not of thought. 
The Augustan age in Rome is not one of creative religious thought, 
not one of creative thought in any sphere, but one or action and of 
feeling. The ideas with which men operate are inherited—Stoic, 
Epicurean, Neopythagorcan. Both Horace and Virgil start from 
Elpicureanism. Virgil’s old self breaks out in Dido’s cry, sctUcet is 
superis labor est^ ea cura ^uietos sollicitat\ but it is mastered by the 
emotional values of Stoic-Platonic mysticism and by a conviction 
in Providential over-ruling, a conviction caused by the Augustan 
bringiim of order out of chaos, which seemed to supply a reason 
which Cicero lacked for belief in a supernatural system—for it is 
that and not the mythology, always lightly held or allegorically 
interpreted, which is at stake. Some such change of mood is in¬ 
dicated by the ode of Horace (i, 34) which describes his con¬ 
version by a thimderclap out of a clear sky. We have seen earlier 
(P- 478) how he gave expression to the religious and moral ideas 
of the Augustan order in his Odes but even in them he sounds like 
a man who is repeating a lesson which he is trying to make himself 
believe, and his self-revelation in the Epistles shows him as one 

1 w "* + 9 ° • Met. IX, 667 too. 

M. Rostovw^fF, Mystic Italy, 124; G. H. Chase, Catalogue of Arretirn 
Pottery m the Museum of Fine Arts at Boston, p. 70. 
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who thinks that in face of the uncharted there is nothing to do 
except to concentrate on the preservation of a calm and dignified 
attitude. This jX)int of view looks purely intellectual, but it also 
contains a strong element of emotion—on the one hand, the 
feeling that certain practices and attitudes are Roman and worthy, 
certain others arc un-Roman and contemptible, on the other hand, 
the distinction of relipo and suferstitio. This was philosophic in 
orimn (in fact Academic), but had come to be a matter of class 
feeling, found outside speculative circles; in the beautiful eulogy 
on Turia we read that she was religious without superstition*. 

The feeling for rustic piety and tor the past, as we see it in the 
sceptical Livy, was not confined to court circles. If we look at the 
mural paintings which in Pompeii correspond to our wall papers 
we find as the commonest scene of all a rustic shrine with a sacred 
tree in an enclosure. Cult was around you at every point; the 
possibility of its abandonment did not occur to you. Every city 
had its temples, every house its lararium. Horace’s concept of 
eternity is 

dum Capitolium 

scandit cum tacita virgine pontifoc. 

And around cult there was now for many this emotional atmo¬ 
sphere which prepared the way for the piety of the Antonine age 
just as Gothic romanticism prepared the way for the Catholic 
revival of De Maistre and Montalembert. In any case rationalism 
was something superimposed, something a little on its defence. 
Religion, or we should rather say cult—which is what it was — 
was a fact of life, philosophy was an interpretation. 

In society outside the ruling classes — the society from which 
the ruling classes of the Flavian and later ages came—there were 
fewer intellectual and aristocratic inhibitions on belief. The 
Egyptian cults made a more direct appeal to human emotion and 
won many adherents, though it would be a mistake to suppose 
that they bulked as large as older worships even in these circles*. 
Again, astrology revolutionized the world in which lived men 
with no tincture of philosophy by bringing them for the first 
time in touch with universals. The declamations of philosophers 
and satirists against superstirio bring home to us the fact that they 
and their class felt themselves to be, as indeed they were, a very 

^ Dessau 8393, 30, [religioms] me neperstitione: there can be no doubt of 
the correctness of the restoration. 

• It is, however, interesting to see the festivals of Isis and Sarapis in rustic 
calendars which are not later than the Flavian period (G. Wissowa in 
Apophoreten, pp. 29 sqq.). 
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small minority surrounded by multitudes believing in strange 
miracles, in unreasonable vows and penances, in a supernatut^ 
with which you could strike amoral bargains. In his selLexamina- 
tion Horace asks, ‘ Do you laugh at dreams, at terrors inspired by 
magic, at wonders, at witches, at bogies by night, at Thessalian 
portents*?’ and the question is put on a par with questions on 
fundamental human values. 

The same division into an intellectual aristocracy and the 
masses we find in the Greek world of the time. On the one hand, 
there are philosophers carrying on the traditions of their schools, 
adapting them in a measure to the needs of the time by an em¬ 
phasis on ethics rather than on metaphysics. Polemic has waned 
with the waning of the hope of new truth. Between Posidonius 
and Neoplatonism there is no fresh impulse and little if any experi¬ 
mental investigation*, but in their place a consciousness of 

Dipping buckets into empty wells 

And growing old with drawing nothing up. 

The result is commonly a detached theism with an interest in /aits 
divers —such as we find in Strabo. The only strong desire in 
philosophy at this time is the desire to supply men with a reasoned 
way of life. Stoicism gave this with its concept of life in accord¬ 
ance with nature, with its idealization of the acceptance of Fate, 
with its doctrine of duties. Epicureanism gave it with its ideal of 
a liberation from the fear of death and of a capricious supernatural— 
the joy of a great simplification of life. The Cynics who preached 
to all and sundry offered the ideal of freedom, of the breaking of 
those undue attachments to rank or possessions which make men 
weak and afraid. The Ncopythagoreans held up the possibility of 
life in a brotherhood with an other-worldly theology, and the hope 
that by discipline and prayer and sacrifice the soul might here in 
part and hereafter wholly be freed from the trammels of the body. 
All of them made their adherents, but all of them preached to a 
tired world. 

The masses went on in the old way, using Greek or Oriental 
cults which promised security, going to civic temples, and also 
joining private associations which saved them from their dread of 
loneliness. There was here the possibility of new development, 
when the speculative and ethical interests of philosophy fused whh 
popular religion. Of the incoming of ethical interests, perhaps 

* Ef. n, a, 208 SM.\cf. Sat. i, 5,97 sff.; u, 3, 288 iff. 

* Cf. W. Kroll, Studim zum Erritdndms der rSmischtn Littratur, 
pp. 280 Iff. 
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coloured by Ncopythagoreanism, we have a striking example in 
the ordinances of a private shrine of the Phrygian gt^d^s 
Agdistis (with altars of other deities) at Philadelphia in Lydia, 
probably founded not later than the beginning of the first century 
before our era*. 

‘ Let men and women, slave and free, when coming into this shrine swear 
by all the ^ods that they will not ddiberatdy plan any evil guile or baneful 
poison against any man or woman: that they will neither know nor use 
harmful spdis: that they will ndther turn to nor recommend to others nor 
have a hand in love-charms, abortives, contraceptives, or doing robbery or 
murder.... Let not woman or man who docs the aforementioned acts come into 
this shrine; for in it are enthroned mighty deities, and thej take notice of 
such offences, and will not tolerate those who transgress their commands... 
These commands were set beside Agdistis, the most holy guardian and 
mistress of this shrine. May she put goM intentions in men and women, free 
and slave alike, that they may abide by what is here inscribed s and may all 
men and women who are confident of their uprighmess touch this writing, 
which gives the commandments of the god, at the monthly and at the 
annual(^ sacrifices in order that it may be dear who abides by them and who 
docs not. O Saviour Zeus, hear our words, and give us a good requital, 
health, deliverance, peace, sJety on land and sea.’ 

For the fusion of philosophy with religion we may point 
further to the Neopythagorean movement in general. It seems 
to have absorbed what survived of Orphism and to have made 
Orphic literature its own and to have produced more of it. A 
doctrine of hidden affinities led easily to an interest in magic, and 
the opponents of the school charged it with necromancy. When 
we look at the collections of magical processes which survive 
in papyri of the third and fourth centuries A.D., we find in them 
large elements which bear the marks of ultimate provenance from 
circles culturally far higher than the classes then mainly served 
by the practitioners who owned these manuals. There are hymns 
very much like the Orphic hymns in style and thought, directions 
for bloodless sacrifice, and rites originally intended to secure 
direct communion with the Sun god. The first extant ancient 
author who is familiar with these processes, as distinct from the 
older Greek magic, is Lucan. It is likely that Neopvthagoreans 
are, in fact, responsible for some at least of the adaptation of 
Egyptian practice (e.g. threats to the gods) and Jewish exorcism*. 

^ Ditt.* 085. See further, O. Weinreich, S.B. Heidtlbtrg, 1919, xvi; 
A. D. Nock in CL Rev. xxxvm, 1924, pp. 58 ry.; and “Early Gwrile 
Christianity,” pp. 72 ryy. in A. E. J. Rawlinson’s The Trinity anJ the In¬ 
carnation. 

* A. D. Nock, J.E.J. XV, 1929, pp. 219 ryy. and note 14 in Foakes 
Jackson and Kirsopp Lake, Beginninp of Christianity, v, pp. 164 sqq. 
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Certainly wc know that the famous Ncopythagorean Nigidius had 
some acquaintance with Persian eschatological speculation^. The 
full development of this process of fusion falls later in the first 
centuiy and in the second century a.d., but we cannot deny the 
possibility of development within our period. 

The new growth is due to certain psychological needs. The 
men of the Graeco-Roman world of this time were not oppressed 
by a sense of sin or a fear of demons. These are in general the 
product of the ‘theologies’ which offer an antidote. The majority 
of men were probably in an unrcflective way content with tradi¬ 
tional practice and unquestioning. Those whose needs were re¬ 
sponsible for new creations were harassed, not by these troubles, 
but by a feeling of resentful helplessness in face of the order of 
Fate, written in or established by the stars, by an uncertainty as 
to the hereafter, and by a general inquisitiveness as to the super¬ 
natural. Hence arose a desire for security here and hereafter and 
a desire for some sort of revelation. These desires were met by a 
rise in the importance of initiatory sacraments, which gave a 
revelation and a new status to the initiate by some rebirth or 
reconstitution, also by the growth of small private mysteries, such 
as those of Hecate associated with the so-called Chaldaic oracles, 
and by the production of revelation literature claiming to come 
from Orpheus or Zoroaster or Thrice Greatest Hermes, the 
Egyptian god Thoth. Here we see the root-idea of gnosisy special 
revelation, special knowledge of the nature of man’s soul and of 
the hereafter. The psychological factors which produced it led 
many to Judaism, which had a clear-cut theistic scheme of the 
universe and which in its synagogue worship had—what was then 
in religion unique—the sermon. Not a few Gentiles, some men and 
more women (who had not to face circumcision), became prose- 
l>tes, that is to say naturalized Jews, others became Sebomenoiy 
that is to say that they worshipped in the synagogue and observed 
the commands which were held by Judaism to be binding on all 
humanity alike, others again became Hypsistarioiy that is to say 
that they practised, perhaps by themselves, a sort of Judaizing 
monotheism which was not wholly exclusive of Gentile elements. 

Those who followed any of these paths had a definite belief as 
to the hereafter. Others, in general, vacillated between a con- 
^^ctlon that the grave was the end and vague ideas derived from 
that Orphic picture of heaven and hell which had become com¬ 
mon property. The most confident hope of bliss existed among 
Dionysiac initiates, and the symbolism of the hereafter on funerary 
* Frag. 67, Swoboda, preserved by Servius on Eel. iv, 10. 
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monuments is largely Dionysiac in character, as earlier in Etruscan 
tomb paintings. For the educated in general the prospect was 
puhis et umbra sumuSy with a mental reservation that Plato’s myths 
might be true*. 

For the moods of the latter part of the period, again, we have 
excellent literary evidence. Petronius depicts for us the freedman 
life of an Italian coast town, its bourgeois feeling for the good old 
days of piety—the Augustan attitude has had time to work down 
through thesocial scale—its belief and superstition and disillusion; 
he parodies also the private mysteries of the time in his allusion to 
certain rites of Priapus: (ch. xvii) ‘the secrets of so many years, 
which barely a thousand men know.’ Seneca is a man whose 
youthful acquaintance with the philosopher Sotion and the Sextii 
had the emotional character of a religious experience. In the years 
of his exile and of his subsequent power he was a literary man with 
an ideal standard which was not the less real if it was at times 
inevitably compromised. On his retirement from public life he 
again turned to vie interieurex he read busily, he heard the lectures 
of Metronax, and he sought to communicate to his friend Lucilius 
those teachings thanks to which he felt himself to be passing 
through a transformation. Philosophy is, he says, the great rite 
of initiation, giving admission to the great temple of the universe. 
With an evangelic^ fervour like Epicurus, whom he had at this 
time read closely, and to whom letters i—xxix are greatly indebted 
in form as well as in substance^ he holds that the liberal arts, 
grammar and geography and the interpretation of poetry and even 
the abstrusities of metaphysics are a snare. Man’s business is with 
the art of living: non in dialecHca Deo complacuii salvum facere 
populum suumy he could say as well as St Ambrose. The go<^ life 
means an avoidance of luxury and vice and superstition, and a 
whole-hearted acceptance of that which the world order has pro¬ 
vided for us to do and to suffer; ducunt volentem jatOy nolentem 
trahunt. To the attainment of this good life one must devote all 
one’s energies, abandoning if it must be public duties, however 
important, that the soul may receive individual attention^. This 
attitude rests on an ethical theism with a deep feeling of the oppo¬ 
sition of the body to the soul; there is the possibility of a happy 

• 

* It is noteworthy that in the yfeneid there is apart from book vi no 
reference to life after death except for Anchises, Aeneas and their descen¬ 
dants. 

* H. Mutschmann, Hermes, l, 1915, pp. 321 tqq. 

® Dial. X. 
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immortality for the virtuous, but it is only an accidental possibility, 
and popular religion is rejected as unworthy^. 

The contemporary antithesis of Seneca is M. Annaeus Girnutus, 
a Stoic active in Rome under Claudius and Nero. Comutus wrote 
on the categories, on rhetoric, on spelling, on the exegesis of 
Virgil; he was devoted to those very liberal arts which Seneca 
condemned. We learn from a fragment that he taught the anni¬ 
hilation of the soul at death. We know him best from a treatise 
which professes to be an abridgement of the treatment of Greek 
theology by older philosophers, and handles the various deities, 
explaining their names in the way of ancient etymology which 
regarded a name rightly interpreted as containing the essential 
nature of a person or thing; myths and attributes also are alle¬ 
gorically explained as referring to physical phenomena. This 
jejune proceeding is animated by an excursus with a comparative 
point of view, maintaining that there lies behind all mythology a 
primitive wisdom which has been covered over by fiction, a view 
carefully to be distingmshed from the theory that the whole is 
veiled wisdom. We see at the end how serious this is to Comutus. 
He writes, he says, in order that the young may be taught to 
worship aright in piety and not in superstition. The divergence of 
his point of view from Seneca’s is clear, and we are told that his 
pupil Persius was long before he made the acquaintance of Seneca 
and was not captivated by his intellect. 

Yet Persius shows us how moving even the teaching of so 
seemingly arid a philosopher could be. The satires of Persius, 
while preserving the form of Lucilius and Horace, are heavily 
weighted with morality: several of them are Stoic sermons—the 
second, for instance, against superstition, a topic common in satire 
but particularly congenial to the pupil of Comutus. The fifth 
depicts in the most moving terms what the writer’s disciplcship 
had meant to him. At the critical rime of the first liberty of man¬ 
hood, says Persius, I put myself under your direction and you 
straightened out my knotted soul. The resultant product is, after 
all, what Seneca would have desired. 

One more figure of the period may be named in conclusion— 
Lucan. He died young, and in the poem which he has left we 
find a monotonous if powerful Stoicism which sounds like a cliqh^ 
but does at times fascinate him as it were against his will. He has 
a host of references to religious ideas and practices regarded as 

\ 95 t _47 *^*1 the fragments of the De tuptrstitione, in 

which ctvtiis thtoiogia ano Roman official practice are criticized as severely 
as Onental worships. ^ 
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fai/s divers^ and incidentally a remarkable knowledge of magic: 
his attitude like that of Tacitus later is one of interested pessimism. 
The quality common to all these men—except Pctronius, who is 
a good detached onlooker—is a certain emphasis on the signifi¬ 
cance of the individual's conduct^. Whether this conduct is 
viewed from the standpoint of the beau geste or of the Stoic idea 
of duty makes little difference. In cither case there is the same 
feeling of tension, the same theatricality. The Stoic suicides in 
Tacitus, like the death of Vulteius in Lucan (iv, 402 w.), 
are vigorous demonstrations on the stage of the universe. They 
are pieces of acting which serve no purpose except the vindication 
of a principle or an attitude, the giving of examples to others who 
will be in like case, and the escaping of that oblivion which to the 
men of this time seemed so terrible. Their thinkers seek to justify 
two non-radonal convictions, that ‘let us eat, drink and be merry 
for to-morrow we die’ is an inadequate formula, and that man 
matters in the universe and even to the universe; they seek to do 
this without at the same time surrendering to popular religion. 
The conviction remains and the refusal to surrender remains for 
a time and in certain circles, till social changes and the pressure of 
external phenomena reduce and ultimately destroy the division 
between the intellectuals and the masses. Whether Time is or is 
not, as Sophocles says, a kindly god, he is not wholly unjust; the 
intellectualism which was thus superseded was in a measure arid, 
in a measure a thing of class feeling, *a small soul carrying a 
dead body.’ 

* Cf. C. H. Moore, Harv. Thtol, Rev. n, 1909. pp. aai /yy. 


CHAPTER XVI 

THE LITERATURE OF THE AUGUSTAN AGE 
I. THE AGE OF AUGUSTUS 

T he Augustan age has become a type and a proverb for a 
period when letters flourish and men of letters prosper, 
when, in Aristotle’s phrase, life is complete or perfect—the 
national life happy in great achievement and in great hope. A 
galaxy of talent or even of genius is thought of, ^d, commonly, 
a monarchical society. The periods have been few in human story 
when great poets have abounded; yet at times national character 
and circumstance have brought to full ripeness the creative power 
of a people; ’all at once and all in tune a nation hears its poets 
speaking. There is no clear explanation why one generation should 
concentrate in itself the gifts that make a nation great in the 
creative arts. It seems that behind or underneath literature there 
must be some national consciousness; the men of letters may not 
speak of it; they may even revolt against national ideals; but there 
must be the atmosphere, the nidus, the ‘leaf-mould,’ that only a 
nation, race and a history can gpve. Yet national achievement by 
itself seems not enough. Sometimes, as in the decade of Napolron, 
we find a common floruit for the literature of a number of nations 
together, a profound stirring of all that goes to make literature— 
sorrow, triumph, doubt, pain, obstinate questionings, endeavour, 
experience, hope, personsJity. B^ranger, Wordsworth and Goethe 
are sufficiently unlike, but they all in their several ways interpret 
Europe. Our common talk labels these great creative ages not so 
much by the name ofjp<^t or thinker as by that of some other figure, 
it may be Pericles or Elizabeth. Yet in so saying we give more than 
date; we stumble into a half-explanation of what interests us. 
Augustus has more to do with the Augustan age than we should 
deduce from his historians. It is Virgil who gives the true picture, 
the true significance of Augustus, who ‘created’ him and made 
him a figure and a legend; and Augustus in turn did more for 
Virgil than perhaps Emperor or even poet recognized. In spite 
of such critics as Martial, the financial is the least causal of all 
links between Augustus and Aeneid\ let it be struck out at once. 
It is the age of Augustus, it is unthinkable without him. 

Elsewhere in this volume will be read the Emperor’s history; 
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here we arc not so greatly concerned with fact as with imagination. 
It is not so much what the Emperor did or even was, but what men 
divined in him, or through him. Here the haunting picture of 
Pliny the naturalist serves us best—the collector of facts, curious 
of phrase, illuminative in his spasms of insight and epigram. ‘The 
unthinkable majesty of Roman peace’ {immensa Romanae fads 
maiestas )—word by word it has its value, its suggestion; the four 
words sum up the burden of the Aeneidy the real meaning of the 
work of Augustus. 

To be able to judge aright of literature, Longinus tells us, is the 
last fruit of long experience. Harder still is it to trace influences, 
thoughts hardly to be packed into the narrow compass of word or 
even poem, the impulses of deeper birth which make poets; with 
long acquaintance the task grows not easier but harder. The great 
poets do not unlock their hearts in sonnets; the original impulse 
may be transformed more than once before it yields the poem that 
is to be immortal. When criticism is in its autocratic youth, with 
principles few and fixed, many things arc possible, which to the 
old lover of Virgil seem rough and improbable. To assess the in¬ 
fluence of his age upon the poet, of all people, is difficult; the 
touch of time is perhaps always unimaginable; the poet con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously reacts to it and against it. ^metimes 
it chiefiy wakes the desire to escape to some other world of old 
romance, to some deeper world where he can handle the eternal, 
as readers of Virgil know. The poets tell us explicitly that they 
look before and after, that Memory is the mother of the Muses, that 
poetiy is ‘emotion re-collected in tranquillity’; no wonder then, 
a feeling for the past—the past of the man, the land, the human kind 
—tells in the shaping of a poet. But if he has no faith in the 
future, no reasonable hope, he will lose heart, and do nothing. Per¬ 
haps some ease of mind in the present must contribute to the 
needed tranquillity. 

All these requirements are met in the age of Augustus. The 
collapse of the Republic witnessed, if it did not stimulate, a great 
antiquarian movement. Augustus gave the world new hopes. It 
was, men said, in the interests of all that the whole world should 
be ruled, and ruled by one man; it was the only remedy for a land 
divided against itself. The hope was in the main justified; for two 
centuries mankind had peace. With all his sensitiveness to pain, 
his indelible memories, Virgil shows the effect of this new hope. 
Yet in the marshalling of events, and their disentangling, we may 
be so absorbed by movement, or by personality, as to forget the 
slow infiuence of years too full of the dramatic and catastrophic, 

C.A.B. X 
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the ceaseless play of thought upon problems unsolved, the sheer 
pain that the disorder means for the sensitive nature. 

There was immense literary activitjr, the poets especially being 
innumerable; they always are. Velleius Paterculus, a minor his¬ 
torian, but possessor of a pleasant style, the sole surviving admirer 
of Sejanus, runs rapidlv over a series of great names. He links 
Virgil ‘prince of poets’ {frinceps carminum) with Rabirius; with 
them he groups Livy, Tibullus and Naso; all of them ‘superlatively 

P erfect ’ is his almost illogical verdict (j>er/eclissim$). He omits 
lorace. Ovid, in passing, pronounces Rabirius to have been 
‘ mighty-mouthed ’ (magni oris). These compliments serve merely 
to remind us of men long forgotten, interesting only to those who 
find history in lists. But, above these, there are in penumbra 
round the great poets their friends whose genius they, more 
sympathetic than posterity, recognized as equal to their own. 
Yet, as Plato suggests, the greatest poets are not always the best 
critics. The minor poets of an age have what Matthew Arnold 
called a historical value; they reveal the common impulses and 
endeavours, the atmosphere of their day, sometimes more clearly 
than the greater men; for they are more obviously under its in¬ 
fluence. They may even be more popular for the time. But 
the significant thing in History is constantly less obtrusive; it is 
creative, the seed of something to come, the force that is slowly 
making a new age, and contemporaries often miss it. Not alwap; 

nesdo quid malus nasdtur Iliade; 

though one wonders how often Propertius and his friends ac¬ 
claimed epoch-making works. 

The outstanding men of letters of the age of Augustus were 
born in Republican times. Virgil was nearly forty when Actium 
was fought. How the troubles of his country affected him, we 
read in the first Georgic\ twnce over Cmathia's plains are (trended 
with Roman blood, shed in civil strife; right and wrong are con¬ 
founded; the fields are left untilled, the ploughman is a soldier; 
Kuphrates and Germany threaten war; neighbour cities draw the 
sword, each on the other; life and work have lost their appeal. In 
prose, it is Cadline, the disorders of Pompeian Rome, the Civil 
War, the strange promise of Caesar’s rule, the Murder, Antony, 
Brutus, the whole chaos of factions and incapables; and ttfen 
Actium. Posterity knows that Actium meant final peace; con¬ 
temporaries did not. There were still conspirators; the Emperor’s 
health was uncert^n; the succession to the throne was a problem. 
Augustus maintained that his rule was a temporary expedient; 
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z policy that may have kept men conscious that he was needed, 
but left the strain of uncertainty not wholly relieved. 

Thus for decades change had been menaced, such change as 
left men unable to forecast national or personal life. Custom was 
the very basis of life and of national character, and it was to be 
swept away. If freedom and self-government were to be lost, what 
were the alternatives? The Roman looked out on degenerate Mace¬ 
donian despotisms, on old Greek cities garrisoned by conquerors, 
on citizen life reduced to nullity and all the chances of battle, 
murder and sudden death. It takes thought to realize the full 
effect of this upon sentient natures. A highly developed society, 
it has suffered much, and it is uneasy and restless. 

The Roman world was repeating the ejmerience of the Hellen¬ 
istic age, when many elements of modern filing, largely absent in 
the great classical art of Athens, begin to appear—a new delight in 
family life, a new interest in man as man, a new way of looking at 
love, a new sensitiveness to the beauty of external nature (as 
Virgil’s old Corycian pirate among his flowers and fruits will re¬ 
mind us), a new interest in science; and, we may add, a new self- 
consciousness in the use of language and a highly developed 
antiquarianism. The human mind must have compensations, and 
the new interests replace in some measure the lost piolidcal life, 
and bring out new vdues in human experience. It is an endeavour 
to And as much to believe in, and to enjoy, as a changed world 
will allow. Something to believe in is sought by the greater minds; 
something to rub along on, by Horace and his school, something 
to forget with, by Ovid and his kind. The idealist looks back and 
looks within; but there is also the forward look. The Aeneid shows 
a happier and braver prospect than the Georgies \ the promise of the 
new age is sustained through the opening years of imperial rule 
and the outlook brightens. 


II. THE MOVEMENT AWAY FROM 
ALEXANDRINISM 

Every kind of literature is attempted; the old Greek master¬ 
pieces, and the less masterly models of the Hellenistic period, 
where design is lost in workmanship, are studied and copl^. The 
Eihpcror himself wrote a tragedy, or part of a tragedy, starting 
on it with great enthusiasm; but when his friends asked him what 
had become of Ajax, ‘he has fallen upon his—sponge,’ he said. 
Augustus had the gift denied to some great men, as Tacitus says*; 

* Dial, de Claris arat. 21. 
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he might write poetry but he did not publish it. The s^e saw the 
gradual decline of ‘the singers of Euphorion’ as Cicero called 
them, the addicts of Alexandrinism. 

Propertius indeed glorifies the land of his nativity on account of 
his own likeness to the chief of the Alexandrines— 

Umbria Romani patria Callimachi, 

though Assisi prefers to remember a very different son. He, 
like others, loved to reproduce the tricks of the Hellenistic 
poetry, to ^ine as ‘learned.’ The whole of Greek mythology was 
absorbed; and an extreme allusiveness imbedded in Latin verse 
(without too much other distinction) Greek names, often long 
names and patronymics, as if large part of the charm of verse lay 
in the riddles that only a very Wl dictionary could explain. Of 
course its emotional value was slight, it could only live where 
useless learning was the ideal. 

lam Pandioniae cessit genus Orithyiu, 
a dolor ibat Hylas ibu Hamadryasin. 

Hie erat Arganthi Peec sub verricc montis 
grata domus N)rmpnis umida Thynladn, (i, 20 , 3*“4) 

The appalling difficulty found by the medieval copyists in repro¬ 
ducing these Tong words proves the point; it was not the langu^e 
actually employed by men. The writer was not perhaps thinking 
of readers, vain as he was; he loved perhaps the long words so 
full of vowels, so free from consonants, the peregrinate movement 
of his lines, their freedom from elision, their unexpected structure. 
Catullus had done the same thing in monotonous hexameters, 
following closely the ingenuities and perversions of Callimachus; 
but much is forgiven to bright experimentalists of his sort. They 
may explore blind alleys, but they know enough to come out of 
them. 

Something was gained by this variety of expicriment. Ennius 
and Lucretius wrote ruggedly enough. Whatever their gifts of 
mind, and pioctic feeling, few will feel that they had master^ their 
medium. Latin wras not Greek; no language but has its own 
movements and music, and naturalization is a slow business. 
Homer’s hexameter was Greek; and to do the same thing in Latin 
was to do something different; the pioct must know his own 
language and prefer it. Spenser’s letter to Gabriel Harvey abAut 
the hexameters is relevant here. Spenser was quite clear that 
English is not Ladn, and he listened till he caught the native 
island accents, and wrote his Faerie ^eene with that music in his 
heart. It is the same record that we read in Latin. Homer is 
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splendid, but not Ladn; the Alexandrines were ingenious and 
‘writ no language.’ The men who will write Latin hexameters 
could learn from both, but they had to write by car (Jigtto 
calUmus et aure). Two men above all others trained the Latin ear. 
Cicero, whose poems Tacitus and Juvenal ridiculed, and whose 
verse Virgil studied, was one; and the other was Virgil himself. 

But the other poets show the same movement. Horace is the 
least Alexandrine of them all. With a scorn for the affectations, 
the vocabulary and the tricks of the school, and a strong pre¬ 
ference for older models, he always knew what he was doing; he 
wrote his odes with a miraculous instinct for what was possible 
and triumphed in sheer sound. His hexameters were deliberately 
moulded on an old Roman pattern, but, with time and self- 
criticism, he gradually responded there also to his own sense for 
pause and movement. Ovid shows the same response. The years 
reveal little change in his technique; the only difference is made 
by the solitary and frost-bitten spirit. If elegiacs are to be written 
in Latin at ail, they must be written as Ovid WTote them. He too 
has learnt from the modes of his predecessors. He can match 
learning and polysyllables with Propertius; but he wears his 
wealth of learning much lightlier, it never gets between his feet; 
he does not go to Alexandria to learn how to turn a Latin sentence; 
let the singers of Euphorion invert, contort and obscure any 
meaning they labour with, Ovid writes to be understood at once. 
He is quick where others lumber, gets three sentences into his 
couplet, where they may take three couplets to a sentence—and 
Heaven may know what it means then; Ovid’s meaning leaps at 
the most indolent reader. His verse is lighter in movement and 
texture than could before him have been believed possible. He 
plays with his learning and his mythology; no nymph among his 
hundreds has the self-conscious solemnity of Pandionian Orithyia. 
His hexameters, too, are of the newer period, but they show a 
falling away from the great standards of Virgil; they are mono¬ 
tonous ; perhaps because in his heart he preferred writing elegiacs. 
At times his hexameters sound much more like elegiacs^. 

When it comes to hexameters, it was Virgil alone who wrote 
Virgilian hexameters; there is a subtler art about them, beyond 
inutation. There have been many studies of Virgilian verse, as to 
sense-pause, caesura strong or weak, the interweaving of dactyl and 
spondee, the strong control of elision (the most difficult of details); 
and the conclusion of the whole matter is a new consciousness of 
the master-hand, and a despairing realization that the rules of 
‘ Cf. Mtt. rv, 30^, 581, 6io; r, 166, 34.5. 
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genius are very few or infinite. Virgil has assimilated Homer and 
Apollonius—'it was easier,’ he said, ‘to wrench his club from 
Hercules than to steal a line from Homer’; yesl it would sdll be 
Homer’s, conspicuously stolen property. He has assimilated 
Lucretius, Cicero, Catullus; and, unlike the Greek poet, who did 
the right thing without knowing why, Virgil does know why and 
writes with the infinite variety and the supreme fitness of Nature 
herself. Charles Lamb did not wish to see the corrected manuscript 
of Milton; Virgil’s premature death left passages unrcvised in the 
Aeneid, or we should have said his verse was as ‘inevitable’ as the 
printed lines of Milton. 

The story of Virgil shows his early interest in Alexandrinism. 
The Eclogues are obviously inspired by Theocritus; and the long 
passage in the fourth Georgic, telling the tale of Aristaeus and his 
Dees, shows the influence of other Alexandrine models. The use 
of lovely proper names, which could indeed be omitted, the move¬ 
ments of the verse, the insertion of the beautiful story of Orpheus, 
and the handling of its central emotion, reveal the story of his mind. 
It is pleasant to think of the poung Virgil enjoying the art of 
Catullus and imitating it, turning his lines with the happy and 
self-conscious cleverness of youth—a young poet amon^ young 
poets, mannered with the studied graces of his day. But it means 
more to realize that, even in his cleverest and most youthful work, 
there were ‘certain vital signs’ of something far greater yet to 
develop. 

Orymoquc Xanthoquc Li^caquc Phyllcxloccquc... 

Cydippcquc ct flara Lycorus, altera virgo... 

Clicx]uc ct Beroe soror, Occaniddes amSac... 

Atquc Ephyre atquc Opis ct Asia Dciopea.... 

{Georg. IV, 336-4+) 


The names, the metrical structure of the second line, the open vowel 
and pentasyllable ending of the last, arc unmistakable. Spondaic 
endings Virgil never used with the lavish freedom of Catullus. It is 
remarked mat Lucretius has none of them in his last book; his 
spondaic endings had been more apt to suggest Ennius than 
Alexandria, and there is perhaps something in the guess that he 
renounced them consciously, a contemptuous revolt from the 
fashion that captured Catullus. Virgil at all events uses both 
types of spondaic ending, the Ennian type in his later work; the 
lines of the mature man neither smell of the museum nor have a 
self-conscious air. The Epithalamium of Catullus is frankly imita¬ 
tive throughout, but Virgil never surrenders so completely. When 
Ovid uses a spondaic ending, it has a look of being dragged in; 
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like an irrelevant quotation, it is foreign to the movement of his 
thought and his lines. 

But, in another way, the passage shows the Alexandrine in¬ 
fluence, and comparison with others reveals how Virgil outgrew 
it; and both stages arc in measure illustrative of the age. The 
Hades which Orpheus visits is picturesque, and amenable to song, 
not quite so deliberately charming as Horace’s genial infernos— 
the pleasant limbo of poets and myths, to which the branch of the 
guilty tree so nearly sent him, and the other, where the daughters 
of Danaus rest to hear music, and Ixion and Tityos smile re¬ 
luctantly—but it is a literary hell, not too unlike that one of fair 
women, at which Propertius hints, in a beautiful line, with a good 
double spondee to restrain excessive sorrow; 

Sunt apud infernos tot milia fbrmosarum. (n, 28, 49) 
It has all the right things in it; Orpheus sings, and the shades 
gather about him to listen, and we grow conscious, as the poet 
speaks, of deeper thoughts, which we arc to think again: 

At cantu commotac Erebi de sedibus imis 
Umbrae ibant tenues stmulacraque luce carentum, 

Quam multa in foUis avium se milia condunt. 

Vesper ubi aut hibernus agit de montibus imber, 

Matres atque viri dcfiinctaque corpora vita 
Magnanimum heroum, pucri innuptaeque puellae, 

Impositique rogis iuvcncs ante ora parentum. (Georg, rv, 471—7) 

When Virgil drew Hades in real earnest, the Hades that Aeneas 
visited^, he used this passage again but with two changes. It is 
no casual storm or cold evening that drives the birds from the 
hills; it is the great migration of the birds to another shore al¬ 
together. The difference is profound. No Orpheus fetches up the 
idle companies of the dead to listen genially to his chance music; 
there is a new earnestness; the throngs are urging forward on an 
inevitable journey and in dire need. The lines, but for the change 
noted, and some slight re-arrangement, are the same; but they 
have become a new thing, and give the reader for ever one of the 
most moving pictures that the ancient world has to offer. It is a 
miracle of change, and it too speaks of movements of thought, 
intensified, and to become more and more urgent in the centuries 
of Roman life that follow. 

• A last point on the passage. Orpheus leads away his half- 
reg^uned Eurydice, but he looks back, and loses her; and her last 
cry is in five lovely lines, too exquisite to be a transcript of the 
deepest emotion; too structured and intricate for translation with- 

^ jfm . VI, 305-12. 
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out changes, the art is conscious with the double quis and the rare 
and beautiful movement of the middle line: 

Ilia ‘quis ct me* inquit ‘miseram ct te perdidit, Orpheu, 

Quis tantus furor? cn itcrum crudclia retro 

Fata vocant, condit^ue natanda lumina somnus. 

lamquc vale: feror ingenti dreumdata nocte 

Invalidasque tibi tendens—heu, non tua—palmas.' {Georg. iv,494—8) 

Emotion uses other tones, as Virgil came to see, director language. 

Do you see this? Look on her, look, her lips. 

Look there, look there! 

So Lear; and it is with new directness, not unlike it, that Virgil in 
later years tells of death and loss. Simpler structures serve for the 
end of Palinurus, Mimas, Mezentius; and human sorrow under 
the passionless stars has its quietest telling toward the end of the 
Aeneid, and there significantly it Is to Ennius and not Euphorion 
that Virgil timns: 

Turn litore toto 
Ardentes spectant sodos semiustaque 8er>Tuit 
Busta, neque avelli possunt nox umida donee 
Inverrit caelum stellis ardentibus aptum. {Aen. xi, 199-202) 


III. DIDACTIC POETRY 

It was a persistent idea among ancient critics, professed experts 
or ordina^ persons usurping the r6le in the light of nature, that 
the poet is essentially a teadier. To draw the inference that the 
object of poetry is information might be too abrupt; but some of 
the poets evidently thought so. It was the Muses, who can speak 
feigned things like to the true but can speak truth on occasion, 
who 6rst wve this idea to Hesiod. Aristophanes chooses to sup¬ 
ple for the moment that Homer’s glory lies in the value of the 
Iliad as a military handbook; Aeschines that Homer meant to 
warn Greeks against bad demagogues; but orators are often 
more naive than humourists. But even Plato calls for valuable 
poets, who can put into suitable verse the doctrines which the 
state would have instilled into childhood; he saw, with some regret 
it would seem, that poetry, in general, was a divine madness, 
carrying on an ancient quarrel with philosophy, and that, very 
oddly, the madman wrote verse which men sang with more abando/i, 
and read with more love and reverence, than the lines which 
the sober-minded achieved; it was veiy strange. 

But the sober poets took their function very seriously, and put 
all sorts of useful information into conscientious verse, taking care 
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to slip in gay snatches of what they meant for real poetry, In the 
hope^ of coaxing the reader along. They had never re^, nor 
imagined on their own account, that instructions may be con¬ 
veyed too directljr, too like a lecture, but that they should rather 
'slide into the mind of the reader while he is imagining no such 
matter*’. When Nicander of Colophon indites his Theriacay all 
about serpents and antidotes, the reader is left in no doubt as to 
what is intended, and if he cares for snakes or is nervous about 
them, he is the man who must hear Nicander; but the snake might 
be preferable. The modern reader may feel some surprise that a 
second copy of Nicander was ever made. Aratus wrote of astro¬ 
nomy, and found two men to translate him into Latin verse; 
Cicero was one of them, and it seems that Virgil read the transla¬ 
tion as Milton read Sylvester’s version of Du Bartas. The patience 
of great piocts almost seems a phase of their divine madness. 

The Roman character took instinctively to the idea of putting 
Information into verse; Ennius perhaps started the mode with his 
Annals. Lucretius lifted the tradition of didactic poetry to a new 
level altogether, and as pioet and thinker gave it a new life and a 
new warrant. Among his imitators, men of less genius, Manilius, 
Stoic, poet, exponent of astronomy, perhaps has the first place. 

It is remarkable how at this time astrology captured the minds 
of men, coming re-inforced from the nearer East, and taught by 
Chaldaeans.’ Horace warned Leuconoe to avoid 'Bab^onian 
numbers and take the days as they came, his own philosophy of 
life. But the Roman world was not to be put off by such genial 
sceptics. The sudden and widespread acceptance of the planet 
week in this period is significant; and the Northern names of the 
dap prove how the new week overleapt the Imperial frontiers 
while paganism still prevailed. It is a very curious phenomenon. 
Posidonius, the fashionable philosopher, came to Rome in 51 b.c.; 
and to-day every kind of intellectual activity is traced to his in¬ 
spiration, where it is not direct translation of his own books. He 
was, so St Augustine tells us {de Civ. Deiy v, 2), ‘a champion 
of the fateful stars’ {Jatalium siderum assertor). Horace himself 
plap with th^ stars as he does with Hades and other things; his 
horoscope coincides with that of Maecenas. But astrologers in 
Rome were condemned by an edict of Tiberius in a.d. 16, and 
Mlnilius saved his poem from suspicion by leaving out the 
promis^ planets; a horoscope without planets is unthinkable. 

Manilius then wrote of the stars, a poem less interesting to 
modern astronomers, who find it incoherent, obscure and below 
* Charles Lamb to Wordsworth, February, i8ci. 
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Greek standards, than to classical scholars. To-day he is perhaps 
more read for his editors than for himself. A poet who will 
grapple with ‘dodecatemories’ takes his life in his hands, even 
with the precedent of Lucretius and homoeomereia. Yet he has 
learnt in the same school as Ovid; which is to say ^at he can 
write good Latin gracefully, and will not spurn a quip. Bentley 
would have it that Manilius and Ovid alone among the anaents 
had wit. 

Omari res ipsa negat contenta doceri. (ni, 39 ) 

Victorque Medusae 

Victus in Andromeda est. lam cautibus invidet ipsis 
Feliccsque vocat teneant quae membra catenas. (v, 57 ^) 

That the Stoic can affect the stylist, every reader of Seneca knows. 
Manilius can turn off a Stoic dogma as neatly: 

Fata r^unt orbem, certa stant omnia lege. (t'^i * 4 ) 

Qjm caelum poterit nisi cadi muncre nosse 

Et reperire dcum nisi qui pars ipse deorum est? (n, 1 15) 

But good lines and sound doctrine do not make a great poet, and 
mantand turns away from the unequal yoking of dubious science 
and respectable verse. Oddly enough Manilius has supplied 
Benjamin Franklin with an epitaph, or the best part of it. Reason, 
wrote Manilius, 

solvitque animis miracula rerum 
Eripuitquc lovi fiilmcn viresque Tonanti. (i, 103) 

Turgot took the last line, eliminated Jove, slipped in George III 
and the British, and there was the epitaph, Latin, concise, epi¬ 
grammatic, and rhetorical: 

Eripuit cado fulmcn sceptrumque tyrannis. 

But it is a dubious interpretation of literature, which includes in it 
everything written. 

Another piece of the kind is the didactic poem Aetna which, 
as its name implies, deals with volcanoes, and explains that the 
cause is physical not divine, the gods have better things to do (32); 
the earth is hollow, full of chasms and wind-chan nds; wind and 
spirit jostle within Etna, they are blocked and explode. This also 
is a poem, whose author’s only care is for the fact —omnis in vero 
mihi cura (92)—^with digressions, though it may be relevant to urge 
that possessions can be an encumbrance when you are running 
away from an eruption (617-9). One line describing how two 
bold sons risked death to save their parents, 

Erubuere pios iuvcnct attingere fUmmae (^33) 

absurd as it is, may be the inspiration of the most famous line of 
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Crashaw*. The main interest, however, of the f>oein is that in 
ancient times it was attributed with some doubt (de qua ambigitur) 
to Virgil. It is not to-day, but Virgil’s fame is not injured by the 
transfer. 

Virgil wrote his own didactic poem, as all the world rejoices to 
remember— a song of Ascra for the towns of Rome. The epithet 
Ascraeum proclaims allegiance to Hesiod; but the poem is not in 
the least in Hesiod’s vein; and it Is read not so much for instruc¬ 
tion as delight. No Roman had ever written anything like it, 
not Virgil himself in his Eclogues. In the Aeneid he does not men¬ 
tion Homer, nor the Melcs, nor Chios’ rocky isle, and he tran¬ 
scends the Georgies as in them he eclipsed his Bucolics. Horace 
also wrote a didactic poem, de Arte Poetiea, derived it is said (by 
the commentator Porphyrion) from a Greek, Neoptolemus*. But, 
for all its sense and wit, it never made a reader a poet yet. 

The didactic poem which has had most influence, the only one 
that has really taught men and women what it set out to teach 
them, is a very different work from any yet noticed; not one of the 
true didactic poets (for Virgil and Horace are not really of the 
order) could have tolerated the idea of such an outrageous parody, 
but none of them was ever so effective, so witty, or so readable as 
the infamous Ovid with his Ars Amatoria. The whole thing was a 
defiance, an outrage—and a revelation of life in Rome. It is not 
great poetry; but assume there is no such thing as morality, and 
nothing could be better done than the three books of the poem; 
though it would in reality lose a great deal by such an assumption, 
and Ovid knows it. He is too clever to use the ugly language of 
Juvenal or Martial; it is a graceful corruption; there never was 
such cleverness nor such wit so used. Ovid has to be at his worst 
to be at his best. The book deserves its bad name; ^t, strange 
paradox, there is something likeable about the man himself. But 
that is the way with human beings. 


IV. ANTIQUITIES AND ANTIQUARIANS 

With the new interest in antiquity, that rose in the Republic’s 
last years, came something akin to a national reaction. From the 
earliest days of civilization in Italy commodities and fashions 
hid come from the South and the Sea; the North and the mountains 
had nothing to send but men—the last being the great naked 
magni ficent Gauls, tallest and most beautiful of races, Polybius says, 

» Boswell, Johtsm, ra, p. 30+, n. 3. (Birkbeck Hill.) 

• C. Jensen, Pfutedemos u^ dit Gtdichu funftts Buck, pp. 93 sqq. 
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but not civilized. The Greek alphabet, the Greek arts, the Greek 
nuson, Greek literature, Greek slaves, Greek wines, Greek fashions 
had followed one another. From the time of Cato there is a reverse 
movement—a growing interest in what is Italian, Latin, Roman, 
in ancient usage, custom, ceremony, in native legends and old Latin 
literature. Or/^/if«isthetitleof Cato's book, a significant name;and 
the form and texture of the book were significant, even ominous. 
The antiquary and the historian approach the past in different ways, 
because in fact they come to it in a different spirit. It is not what 
happened that is interesting, Polybius urges; it is why it happened. 
The antiquary is not greatly interested in 'causes of things,' in 
evolution; he loves the picture of the past because it is past, the 
old tools, the old furniture, the old usage; and his interests exclude 
order and encourage digression. The mode is set of a rambling 
sort of book with no more thread than the drifting mind of the 
antiquary; a gossip on old grammar may come before or after a 
discussion of the honours of old age, or ancient courtesy, or old 
farming ways. Those curious in such things will recall all sorts of 
books comfortably packed together on this scheme or absence of 
scheme—the works of Gellius, Aelian, Plutarch, and Clement— 
encyclopaedias with the loose-hung habits of a penny newspaper, 
but generally with an antiquarian flavour. The fashion spread 
widely and deserves notice; for the antiquary started it, and the 
all too easy structure fitted well with declining energy of mind. 

Horace bears witness to the zeal for obsolete words, used by 
Catos and Cethegi in days of old, but long lost in the dust of 
antiquity, to the passion for old authors—no other merits bevond 
age were needed to make them literature. Horace himself is no 
archaizer, no collector of verbal curiosities. That r 61 e he left to 
such fieople as Verrius Flaccus whose assemblage of words, 
grammar and antiquities known as de Verhorum Significatu sur¬ 
vives only * in ruins,' of interest now, as in his own day, only to 
the learned. The practical Augustus despised what he called 
'the odour of far-fetched words’; he pursued a middle path of 
lucidity with equal contempt for innovators and archaizers (caco- 
zelos et aniiquarios)^ parodying the ‘scented permanent wave’ of 
Maecenas' style, and laughing at his stepson’s quest for the 
obsolete; why should you want, he asked, to use the words that 
Sallust borrowed from Cato’s Origi»es} Gellius, a century later, 
takes substantially the Emperor’s position, when he bids culti¬ 
vate the character of the past and use the language of the 
present, yive ergo moribus praeterttisy loquere verbis praesentibus 
{N.A.Xy 10,4). 
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But the mode interested Virgil, who loved old words, old lines, old 
poets, and used the archaisms, but in his own ^z-y^pudemter etraro. 

A great mass of writing, not all of it literature, grew up about 
old Roman usage. Varro is in the centre of it, a curious figure, 
dreaded a little by Cicero, denounced by Virgil’s great commen- 
Utor, Servius, as ‘everywhere the enemy of religion,’ yet claiming 
himself to be a sort of second Aeneas rescuing the gods and their 
rituals from sheer oblivion, as the first Aeneas saved them from 
burning Troy». His work was a godsend to St Augustine and the 
Chrisrians long after, and in the age of Augustus to poets and 
historians. When the poetic value of Cynthia was exhausted—it 
was never so high or of such universal significance as her poet 
supposed—Propertius announced a new departure. He would 
sing of sacred rites and sacred days, of the ancient names of famous 
places; and he wrote one or two elegies on these lines. But we 
need only contrast the grave and splendid scene of Evander and 
Aen^s in the Fonim with the kind of cleverness that antiquity 
inspired in Propertius, to see that he was wise to give it up. 

Fictilibus crevere dels haec aurea tcmpla. (v, i, 5) 

He is more conscious of the clay than of the god; but it is the god 

that impresses Evander, and through him the reader of Virgfl_ 

deus incertum esty habitat deuSy and the great conclusion 
follows et te quoque diptum finge deoy a note beyond Propertius, 
whose gift for bad taste, where no irreverence can give it a flavour, 
IS still with him: 

Oprima nutricum nostris lupa Maitia rebus 
Qualia creverunt moenia laetc tua (v, i, 55) 

Ovid took up the task, and wrote twelve books of Fastiy of 
which he destroyed six. The literary critic scarcely deplores the 
loss, but the archaeologist well may, and the humanist. That Ovid 
of all people should play the antiquary, is all the evidence we need 
for the popularity of the hobby. It takes him from his proper 
field; no one can entirely trust his data or his interpretations; and 
no doubt he was bored with it all at times. But the kindliness of 
the man, his humour, his humanity, are not excluded by his 
subject; and he can tell a story as charmingly as anybody. Yet 
(he spintual wlue of (he past, for Virgil its very essence, was not 
to be expected to touch Ovid. He belonged to his own age: 

Priso iuvent alios; me nunc denique Datum 
Gratulor; haec aetas moribus apta meis. [jrt Am. ui. 121) 

* See above, p. 470 tq. 
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Nothing could be truer; his day and his character were admirably 
matched; antiquity—well, Virgil was made for antiquity. 

Horace wrote no Amiquities. No poet, once the crude days of 
Epodc and Satire were over, ever made fewer mistakes. M.etiri se 
quemque suo modulo ac pede verum est —he certainly observed his 
own rule and took his own measure. Antiquarian poetry, even 
if such a thing is actually possible, is inevitably a brant^ of 
didactic poetry; and, while Horace is as apt to preach as Coleridge, 
he knew better than to meddle with this form of double desicca¬ 
tion. Virgil, like Milton playing with the notion of King Arthur, 
had his dream of writing or Alban kings and their battles, but 
Apollo (as also in the case of Horace) happily intervened with an 
oracular reference to sheep. His biographer more bluntly says 
that he was displeased with his material and turned to the Bucolics. 
Later on his studies of old Rome and ancient Italy served a more 
glorious end in the Aeneid. Point by point Virgil absorbs, reflects 
and transcends his age. 

Romulus and Remus arc part of a normal English education, 
and have been for centuries; and so they are likely to be as long 
as Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome arc available for children’s 
recitation. But few realize how much was written by classical 
authors about the most ancient days of Rome. Dionysius of Hali¬ 
carnassus is little read, seriously as he took his antiquarian work, 
and admirably as Edward S{>elman translated (and printed) him. 
He is oftener cited as a critic—not one of the great epoch-making 
critics, but as an Augustan of great scholarship, highly trained, 
and possessed of a real sympathy for literature. On Homer, 
Herodotus, Thuej'dides, he writes what is still interesting. Of his 
history he tells us that he came into Italy, at the end of the Civil 
War; and spent twenty-two years at Rome, preparing materials 
for his work; scholars helped him and he drew upon such authors 
as Cato, Fabius Maximus, Valerius Antias, Licinius Macer, the 
Aelii, the Gellii and Calpurnii. Greeks arc in general unacquainted 
with Roman history, though Greeks were Rome’s first founders; 
so, ‘ as the most grateful return ’ for all Rome has done for him, he 
writes of ‘that most beautiful part of the Roman history,’ a story 
of brave men, who fulfilled their destiny and deserve immortal 
glory; of foreign wars and seditions; he will give an account of all 
the forms of government that Rome has used, and show the 
whole manner of living of the ancient Romans. ‘ I look upon that 
country as the best,' he says, ‘which is the most self-sufficient and 
generally stands least in need of foreign commodities. Now I am 
persuaded that Italy enjoys this universal fertility beyond any 
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other country.’ So he too writes his Salve magna parens. A success¬ 
ion of beautifully designed speeches may accomplish his intent 
‘to afford satisfaction to those persons who desire to qualify 
themselves for political debates,’ but no more than Livy’s similar 
productions does it convince the modern historian. Vet he is 
a pleasant writer, not infallible, but possessed of abundance of 
matter—legend and usage, myth and religion, and boundless 
learning—eminently useful to the careful student of Livy and 
Plutarch, and for himself good to read, with the grave qualification 
applied to others by Quintilian (x, i, 90 )—si vacet. 

A shorter space must suffice for Diodorus of Agyrrhium, 
better known as Diodorus Siculus, who compiled a universal 
history from the best available writers and preserved much that 
might otherwise have been lost, though E. A. Freeman, a severe 
judge, found his work often inaccurate and himself invincibly 
stupid. 

The past and its achievements were bound to have a part in 
other literature than the antiquary’s. Vitruvius must know the 
great traditions of the Greek architects before he could write the 
famous book on Architecture that has meant so much in the 
history of that art and is still full of human interest even for 
others than architects. Strabo, chief of geographers, abounds in 
ancient learning; his book is full of legend and literature. 
Geography is not for him all latitude and equator. Incidentally 
perhaps the great map of the Empire, set up in a colonnade by 
Vipsanius Agrippa, may be mentioned here, the first parent of 
many. That the ^reat lawyers Antistius Labeo and Ateius Capito 
(to be treated of in the next volume) should draw upon antiquity, 
was inevitable; precedents imply the past. 

But, of course, for the antiquities of Rome no author takes 
precedence of Livy and Virgil. In this interest also, they represent 
their contemporaries. ‘A mere antiquarian,’ said Dr Johnson, ‘ is a 
rugged being,’ and so some of them were, Cato and Varro par- 
ticiJarly; while Ovid shows that even a frivolous world could find 
the austere study, if handled aright, quite bright and amusing. In 
Livy and Virgil Roman antiquarianism falls into the hands of 
genius, and is transformed, and becomes the interest of the world 
for ever. 

We hear from time to time—Cicero’s letters and Horace’s odes 
rev^l it—of historians and poets who conceive that the history of 
their own times is full enough of vivid episode to yield theme for 
great writing, who would handle the Civil W^ar, its causes, sins, 
alliances, and so forth, a task full of hazard, indeed to tread the lava 
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with the volcanic fire below. It was no new idea; Thucydides had 
written of his own time; but it needs peculiar gifts; the struggle for 
life is perhaps as hard among histonans as among poets, and the 
Romans who wrote contemporary history and survived are few. 
It is better for the historian to write of the past ‘unmoved, and 
without reason to be moved, by anger or by party spirit’ The 
past is always apt to be better known than the present and more 
intelligible. As for the poets who would make epics of con¬ 
temporary events, Plato’s canon that madness is essential to 
poetry obviously excludes history. Virgil and Horace gave to 
posterity, each of them, a great deal of his age, and a great 
interpretation of it; and one has only to read Lucan to realize how 
much more wisely they conceived of poetry. 


V. PERSONAL POETRY: ELEGY; PROPERTIUS 

Homer, as Aristotle remarked, ‘said as little as possible on his 
own account’; he kept himself out of his poetry. The next age of 
Greek poetry sees fx>ets, men and women, who tell their own tales; 
rage, says Horace, armed Archilochus with the iambus that he 
made his own; Sappho has her complaints and writes her lUe mi 
par\ Alcaeus resounds the stern sorrows of strife, of flight, of war. 
To these and to other poets Romans turned in this age of many 
interests, forgetful of what Horace notes, in the ode we are citing, 
that the mass of men prefer as themes of song battle and the 
tyrant driven forth; and Aristotle says the mass of mankind is apt 
to be right. Securus iudicat orhis terrarum. 

All that Callus wrote for Cytheris is gone with Cinna’s Smyrna 
and other immortal works. Propertius survives in virtue of great 
promise in youth. He had an instinct for Latin and its rhythms and 
cadences, a love of phrase and of beautiful words, an ear for 
movement and variety—gifts that enabled him to reveal a new 
province for Roman poetry. His concentration on his own passion 
was not so new, and there arc those who feel he was at heart less 
interested in Cynthia than in Propertius. But Cynthia filled his 
first volume of verse, and he tells us: 

Non hacc Calliope non haec mihi cantat Apollo: 

Ingenium nobis ipsa puella fiudt. (ii, i, 3-4) 

A few lines lower, as so often, the case is given away by a line 
fatally susceptive of an imintended meaning: 

Maxinu de nihilo nasdtur historia. 


(fh. 16) 
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Questions arc asked about the transmission of his poems—is their 
order all wrong, arc their pages shuffled, or is he beyond other 
poets inconsequent? It is conceded by his admirers that he lacks 
self-criticism, that he over-estimates the appeal of allusive learning, 
that Cynthia was after all only Cynthia, a monotonous type, 
abruptly as her moods vary. Those moods her poet records; and 
patient commentators try to make a story of them; she blazes out 
at Propertius and bids him be gone for a year; so a vacant year is 
marked in the annals. He tried other themes—the antiquities of 
Rome, as we saw. He writes an elegy for a friend lost at sea, 
strikes out a great line: 

Nunc tibi pro tumulo Carpathium omne marc est (ni, 7, 12) 

and matches it with a clever conceit, which shows how little 
feeling there was in it all; 

Et nova longinquis piscibus esca rutat (H. 8) 

Not so the greater poets: 

Nudus in ignota, Palinure, iacebis arena. (yfett. v, 871) 

^ Tibullus followed with elegies to Delia, a slighter force in the 
history of verse and perhaps of poetry, but a pleasanter and more 
congenial nature, wiA affinities to Virgil, and the friend of Horace, 
a poet graceful, delicate, refined, who loved the country. After 
them comes Ovid, the greatest of elegiac poets. His Corinna had 
the advantage of being perhaps an abstraction; so, safe from 
passion, Ovid can be safe from absurdity, the t)’pe ^at Horace 
drew (with no thought of him); 

urbani parcentis viribus atque 

Extenuands eas. 

He lived longer than the other elegiac writers; he had more range, 
more variety and more wit—humour, too, which the others lack. 


VI. LIVY 

^ many interests, so many lines of original experience and 
deliberate imitation, meet in Augustan literature, and throughout 
it all is a strong consciousness of Rome. Rome maxima reriow, 
Rome pulcerrtma return, Rome populum late regem —the beauty 
and the wonder and the power of tlus city on the seven hills, of this 
marvellous citizensHp, of this world-wide empire—they never 
lose the sense of it, the passion for it. Rome is in all their 
thoughts, consciously or unconsciously. As the Englishman of the 
Victorian period moved about the continent, not saying that he 
was English, perhaps not thinking it, but being it, distilling it. 
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announcing it, the Roman of this period, as we sec him in his 
writing, is a citizen of no mean city, a fellow-citizen of Augustus. 
Thedoorsof Janus wereatlast shut,and mankind had entered upon 
the unthinkable majesty of Roman peace. The world was one, 
united as it had hardly been under Alexander; Rome had achieved 
this, she was giving order and law, life and hope, to the world and 
she was its centre; and every man who thought knew it, and the 
greater men felt it. 

‘Whether I am likely to accomplish anything worth the labour, 
if 1 record the achievements or the Roman People from the 
foundation of the city, I do not exactly know, nor if I knew would 
1 venture to affirm it; perceiving as I do that it is an old practice 
and hackneyed; all new historians believe cither that th^ can 
produce higher certitude as to matter, or that by grace or style 
they will edipse a rude antiquity.’ So Livy begins the preface to 
his History—a work of infinite labour covering seven hundred 
years. His readers will wish to reach the account of their own day, 
when the might of a great people is its undoing; for himself, there 
are things he is glad to iorget. To the earliest legends he will 
attribute neither truth nor fusehood; for the rest, he would have 
the reader consider as he goes, what life and character were age by 
age, by what men, by what policy or arts, in peace and in war, 
Rome’s power was developed—and then the reader must reflect 
upon the decay of discipline and character; though Livy believes 
that there never was a State where poverty and thrift were so long 
honoured, and where luxury and avarice arrived so late with their 
fatal consequences. 

The historian came from Patavium (Padua); twice over Quin¬ 
tilian tells us how Asinius Pollio (the friend of Virgil and the 
critic of Cicero) detected a certain ‘Patavinity’ in the historian’s 
Latin. He was born in Caesar’s first consulship (59 b.c.) and sur¬ 
vived Augustus by three years; and full forty years of this long 
life he gave to his history’, an accepted figure at the court of 
Augustus, for it was wiffi his encouragement that the young 
prince Claudius embarked on History. It is something to have 
made an Emperor an historian. He lived to be famous, and his 
fame survived him. But in process of time his hundred and forty- 
two books seemed long, and fell into the hands of men who abridged 
them and finally were content with epitome; and then for centuries 
little is heard of him, till fame begins to return to him with John 
of Salisbury. Three-quarters of his work remains lost. Still an 
author who survives in thirty-five books has an immortality be¬ 
yond most of his profession. 
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A higher certitude or a superior grace was Livy’s antithesis. As 
we have not (with one signal exception) the work of the men from 
whom he drew, and do not in all cases know who they were, it is 
{^haps idle to dispute about the higher certitude. The one excep¬ 
tion is Polybius, an author (Livy concedes) ‘not to be despised^ ’— 
‘a reliable authority in all Roman history and especially where 
Greece is concerned*. ’ Pleasant words and patronizing, but from 
them few would ^css the amount of Livy’s debt to Polybius or 
how closely he follows him. The students of history must be few 
who would not surrender a good many books of Livy for as many 
of Polybius; for no man who has spent his years with Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Xenophon and Polybius, can think of Livy as an 
historian in the same sense of the word. The speeches in Livy, 
partieuWly in the early period, ‘the neat and eloquent harangues 
—pure inventions—lend an air of unreality to the whole narrative. 
But fashion rales and history had to be written thus*.’ So judges 
* English historian of Rome, and most honest readers will 
have felt the same. 

Matthew Arnold once spoke of a history of English literature 
being written to the tune of Rule Britannia. No one can follow 
Hannibal through Polybius and Livy and fail to make a similar 
Judgment on the Roman. Polybius judges more dispassionately, 
and as a man who has actually taken a hand in politics, who has 
seen war in m^y lands, who has travelled and explored the world 
and lived in intinucy with statesmen and generals. Livy, like 
Timaeus (in Polybius’ caustic criticism), had lived and worked in 
a study. His battle-pieces, bitten with gusto, are pronounced 
magnificent but not war. He is criticized for a similarly defective 
knowledge of Roman law, and for confusion in his account of 
constitutional struggles. The Emperor Gaius came near having 
the busts and writings of Livy removed from all public libraries, 
complaining that he was ‘verbose and careless.’ To be sure, Gaius 
was for doing the same by Virgil as ‘a man of no genius and very 
little learning,’ and asked why he mightnot, like Plato, turn Homer 
too out of his Republic. But critics of more admitted sanity make 
the same complaint of Livy’s neglect of documents and monu¬ 
ments. ^He will not quote the hymn to Juno written by Livius 
Aq,dronicus in the Second Punic War—‘praiseworthy enough for 
the rude talent of those times, but to-day if quoted it would seem 
lacking in taste and finish^. He used Valerius Antias freely in his 
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first decade, to decide later on that he was not very reliable. He is 
believed not to have troubled to use the great antiquarian accumu¬ 
lations of Varro. In judging evidence, or statements that must 
pass for evidence, his canons of criticism arc various; he will go 
by the majority, or the earliest, or he will harmonize, or he will 
choose the story that looks probable or tells best or fits best with 
Roman glory or statesmanship. ‘ In matters so ancient, if a story 
looks like truth, let it be taken as true.’ 

Traditur —there is something to be said for tradition, for folk- 
memory, as it is now called; and Livy would not have made much 
of a Record Office, if he had had it; nor did his public want a 
Latin Polybius—^we have to remember that. For Livy knew the 
taste and temper of his day, and he gave his fellow-citizens quite 
evidently what they wanted. He too is a sign of the times; ^story 
is an art akin to Rhetoric, and more and more it will be written on 
Livy’s lines, from Quintus Curtius and his Alexander on into the 
Middle Ages. Curtius may have belonged to this verjr age of 
Augustus—it is not certain; but he writes well in the Livian way, 
and posterity kept his book and did right to do so. Even the 
solider and sounder historians show the heritage of rhetoric-— 
Eusebius and Ammianus Marcellinus are invaluable, but their 
style is incredible to those who only read in the great periods of 
literature. But who would care for a Thucydidcan precision; docs 
the stuff go well, does it carry you along, docs the story march ? 

The answer is that Livy’s story does carry you along. * It is 
hardly too much,’ wrote Macaulay’s nephew, ‘to assert that the 
demand for Macaulay varies with the demand for coal. The 
astonishing success of this celebrated book must be regarded as 
something of far higher consci^uencc than a mere literary or 
commercial triumph. It is no insignificant feat to have awakened 
in hundreds of thousands of minds the taste for letters and the 
yearning for knowledge.’ Something of the same kind may be 
claimed for Livy. Livy and Macaulay did what they intended; they 
carried History into the business and bosom of their nations. They 
taught men to find the past interesting, to believe in their people; 
they helped to mould their languages. It is something to consort 
with a man of genius, who so writes as to be always clear, always 
interesting, always illuminative. II park d"or, said Paul-Lcaiis 
Courier of Livy. 

Hannibal may be drawn amiss in Livy’s pages; Romulus may 
lack a little of being historical; Valerius Antias may—but enough 
of this. Rome is the hero of Livy’s book. Rome may not have been 
so uniformly wise and right—though few but Polybius and the 
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author of Revelation said so with much emphasis. But Livy chose 
well, and he did his work. He made the history of Rome. Sainte- 
Bcuve comments on some ancient work in the telling phrase that 
‘it made no heart beat.’ Livy's work did make the heart beat; it 
helped to give men the sense of their country; it forced them to 
realize the grandeur of that old type which ‘did not despair of the 
Republic.’ Whatever our view of his limitations, it was of Livy’s 
Rome and Virgil’s that men thought, it was she that they loved, to 
her that they rallied, through the great centuries of the Empire 
and in the dark times that followed. Is this picture of Rome true.? 
That after all is the final question. There is no doubt about the 
art with which it is draw'n; it has fascinated mankind as well as 
the Romans; it lives; but is it true? Is it rele\’ant to ask, does his 
picture agree with Virgil’s? 


VII. OVID 

‘In elegy,’ wrote Quintilian, *we can challenge the Greeks. In 
this Tibullus seems to me a writer in the highest degree terse and 
graceful, though there are those who prefer Propertius. Ovidius 
utroque lascivior' Time developes some meanings in words and 
atrophies others; and the criticism may sound ambiguous, till the 
sentence is finished :' shut durior Callus' Quintilian feels a certain 
stiffness in Gallus; no one has made this complaint of Ovid, 
either as re^rds style or matter; he is the gayest and most playful 
of Latin wnters. Perhaps he has not more humour than Apuleius, 
but he did not feel it necessary to invent a new language; he was 
content to write Latin. No one wrote it writh more grace; no one 
can be read with more ease; not Cicero himself is more definitely 
master of the art of sa^ng precisely what he means and being 
entirely as lucid as he intends. The complaint is the other way; 
the writing is too easy, the meaning too quickly exhausted. ‘A line 
of Wordsworth,’ wrote Charles L^b (and it is as true of Virgil) 
‘is a lever to raise the immortal spirit.’ There are no undertones, 
no harmonics, about Ovid’s work; it is all on the surface. Prob¬ 
ably no writer, who refused depth, has ever had so wide a range 
of influence; and if complete mastery of his art entitles him to 
it, Ovid deserves it. 

^ Sulmo mihi patria «t gelidis uberrimus undis. (T rist. iv, lo, 3) 

Ovid (43 B.C.—A.D. 18) wras born at Sulmo, ninety miles from 
Rome, in the Paelignian countiy, of a family whose equestrian 
rank wras inherited, he says in this short account of himself, from 
ancestors of old (usque a proavis vetus ordinis heres)y it was not the 
chance gift of Fortune in modern times. His elder brother’s bent 
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was oratory; he preferred the Muses, in spite of his father s 
frequent reminder that Homer left no estate. He dutifully tried 
to write prose, but in vain; verse came of its own accord, 

Et quod temptabam scribere versus erat. 

He took the first steps in a legal career, but he gave up the hope 
of attaining the Senate; neither body nor mind inclined to energy; 
he lacked ambition—at least of that sort. So he lived a life of 
ease—without scandal, he points out; he wrote verse, associated 
with poets, heard Propertius recite, listened to numerosus Horatius\ 
but VergiUum vidi tan/um. He visited the East and Sicily. He was 
early famous, and everybody wondered who Corinna might be; 
it was a feigned name, he tells us. Amores, The Letters of the 
Heroines, the Art of Love, the Remedy of Love, the Metamorphoses 
in fifteen books, the Fasti originally in twelve, suggest that his 
life was not all idle, in spite of the evidence that his works offer so 
abundantly of the frivolity and worthlessness of the company 
he kept or pretended to keep. Suddenly in a.d. 8 Augustus 
ordered him to remove to Tomi on the Black Sea—Costanza 
to-day, where his statue stands. The cause for this removal was 
twofold—a book and a blunder. The book was the Art of Love', 
but that had been already published for ten years; then what was 
the blunder? All sorts of guesses have been made, with little 
agreement. Augustus never forgave him; and Tiberius, whose 
domestic happiness had been wrecked by compulsory marriage 
with Julia, was not likely to uke a genial view of the poet of her 
school. So he had ten years of Tomi, writing letters and Tristta, 
with a heavy heart, to no purpose at all. His descriptions of 
barbarian life away on the Euxine are interesting; but the repeated 
picture of a broken spirit does not add to his rWe. 

To some of his books reference has already been made, his Art 
and his Fasti. His Heroines arc graceftil enough, and (he says) a 
novelty; no one would look for history or character in them—it 
would be as wise to grumble at the Iliad for failing of the brevity 
of an epigram; but a certain tenderness is sometimes felt in them 
not reveJed in his other work. The Heroines show a wide reading 
in Greek literature, as docs cvciy’thing he wrote. The Metamor-^ 
phoses make a book which one might call portentous, but that 
mankind owes so much happiness to it. Others had collected 
stories, and love tales in particular, like the solid Parthenius, who 
is supposed to have taught Virgil, and the dateless Apollodorus, 
both Greeks. Ovid has a sort of string for his series of tales, but 
the reader soon forgets it. At one point a group of sisters tell 
stories to one another, to while away the time, with a faint sug- 
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gcstion of Boccaccio^, but the grand merit of the book is that it is 
a huge assemblage of stories, in Latin that will perplex nobody, 
told with such vigour and brightness—and such utter absence of 
any kind of reverence—that the reader is never taxed wherever 
he picks it up. The only difficulty is to read it as a whole. It has 
many famous lines: 

Fas cst ct ab hoste doceri (f-^t 4^8) 

Video meliora proboque, detcriora sequor (vn, ao—i) 

Os homini sublime dedit caelumque vidcrc: (i, 85) 

and thousands more ranging from bathos to wit as unexpected 

Et quia nuda fiii, sum visa parador illi: (v, 603) 

Hoc certe furtum coniunx mea nesciet, inquit, 

.^ut si rescicrit,— sunt o sunt iurgia tand. (n, 423-4) 

This couplet is Juppiter's, who is here the Jove of the Pompeian 
wall-pictures, which might have been designed to illustrate the 
book. There are rhetorical passages of course, and proper names 
in gratuitous heaps. Thirty-two of Actaeon’s dogs are named be¬ 
fore we reach the brute that bit him; in the Phacthon story twenty- 
three mountains are listed and twenty-seven rivers. The poet plays 
at his work, and a great deal of it is trifling. But when all this is 
said, the main thing remains to be said. 

The Middle Ages adopted the Metamorphoses \ men had through 
that great period ‘a passion for monotony,’ we are told; and the 
book was read and re-read, probably by others, certainly by poets 
who drew matter and inspiration from it. Few books can have 
given so much pleasure to mankind directly or indirectly. We 
read of Ovid as the favourite poet of Chaucer and Boccaccio— 
As saith Ovid and Titus Livius— 

but Chaucer knew little of Livy beyond the tales of Lucrctia and 
Virginia. Throughout a long poetical activity Chaucer is con¬ 
stantly borrowing from Ovid, and on all sorts of subjects, especially 
from the Metamorphoses. The Wife of Bath tells of her husband 
Jankin and his comprehensive volume: 

Hf hadde a book that gladly, night and day. 

For his desport he wolde rede alway. ... 

In whidte book eck thcr was Tertulan, 

Crisippus, Trotula and Helowys, 

That was abbesse nat fer fro Parys; 

• And eck the Parables of Salomon, 

Ovydes Art, and bokes many on. 

And alle thise wer bounden in o volume. 

‘Ovydes Art’ is one of the strongest influences in Provencal poetry 
and his other books contribute significantly to medieval romance. 

» Met. rv, 55-385- 
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The Heroines arc a sort of‘Saints’ Legendof Cupid.’ Stranger still, 
we read of Ovid bcin^ ‘moralized’ by Chr^ien L^gouais, a 
Franciscan, at the beginning of the fourteenth century, who 
allegorized the Metamorphoses in 70,cxx> lines; this or another 
effort of the kind was twice printed by Badius in the early days of 
printing. The Art itself was allegorized and lies behind the 
Roman de la Rose. As for ‘wandering scholars’ and the Goliardic 
tribe, Ovid was their obvious canon, and we are told of one Doctor 
of Divinity in Paris, who held that God hath spoken in Ovid even 
as in Augustine. But here we seem leaving literature for theology, 
and Phoebus may twitch our cars. 

VIII. HORACE 

It seems established, though it remains strange, that Chaucer 
had no knowledge of Horace, much as they have in common. In 
general it appears that Horace did not appeal to the Middle Ages 
as did Ovid, Statius, Lucan, and above ail Virgil—a fact not 
altogether idle. Some great writers will stand translation, and 
even in very bad renderings will capture and influence readers: the 
Odyssey and Hon fixate are outstanding books of this kind. But 
others insist upon having readers of their own class and ante¬ 
cedents, and on being read in the original. Horace almost requires 
an Augustan age. Ben Jonson translated some of him into English. 
Burton found him congenial and constantly quotes him in The 
Anatomy of Melancholy. Herrick read him and copied him. Indeed 
it is well said that Horace is the patron saint, the ancestor and 
exemplar of all light verse in English from Prior to Praed. Per¬ 
haps we might count the essayists too from Addison to Thackeray 
among his descendants. The eighteenth century is his true floruit. 
It gave him a constituency with the same sort of culture, the same 
preference for taste, finish and sanity, and a strong sympathy for 
his nil admirari. Horace took clear precedence of Virgil through¬ 
out the centu^ in England, and lived in ceaseless quotation. 
Steele and Fielding show his spirit; Lord Chesterfield and 
Horace Walpole have him at their fingers’ ends; Burke, Pitt, Fox 
and Sheridan quote him, with consummate address. Indeed it 
might be said that Horace only lost his seat in Parliament when 
Gladstone retired from politics and solaced himself by translating 
the Odes. It was not a supreme version, but to be translated by 
a Prime Minister— 

Prindpibus placuiase \'!ris non ultima laus est, 
is Horace’s own comment. 
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In his interesting essay on B^ranger, Walter Bagehot compares 
him with Horace, but finds marked differences, which go lar to 
explain Horace’s eighteenth-century popularity. Sceptical and 
indifferent as both poets are, B^ranger differs from Horace in 
having a real faith in liberty and belief in it. Horace was the 
friend of Maecenas, and was offered very high, if untitled, 
office by Augustus. Bagehot finds it hard to imagine why pre¬ 
cisely Horace, the student at Athens, should have thought it 
worth while to serve with Brutus. Perhaps he was not yet the 
Horace we know. An American scholar has recently brought out 
the length of his service, the range of territory covered, and the 
rank attained with the inference, supported by the proposal of 
Augustus, that Horace was a far more capable and forceful person 
than some suppose^. But it is Horace’s care to obscure all this. It 
is characteristic of him that he can write with humour of his wars 
against Augustus, of his military tribune days and his rout at 
Philippi. And there, says Bagehot, he touches B^ranger closely; 
the most essential character of each is geniality. Pope endeavours 
to copy Horace, but there is always a bitter ingredient in the copy 
which the original lacks; for it is not commonly given to the 
children of men to be philosophers without envy, while Horace 
either never had it, or outgrew it. He has a genius for friendship— 
though not necessarily with pushing people like Propertius, he 
seems to say, who must in any case have been thoroughly distaste¬ 
ful to him, an extravagant, unbalanced person. Horace is the poet 
of the guict mind, who gives the world in exquisite form its own 
view or itself, ‘its self-satisfaction, its conviction that you must 
bear what comes, not hope for much, think some evil, never be 
excited, admire little, ana then you will be at peace.’ 'Ert 8< kv 
rekeiift —with a Sabine farm, a friend in Maecenas, and an 
Augustan age. So baldly stated, it does not sound quite attractive 
or very genial. But Horace, aloof from crusades and passions, is 
genially aloof, and very human and lovable in his Epicureanism. 

His story is familiar; he tells it himself. The freedman father, 
the sound education, Athens, the war, Philippi, the ‘clipped 
wings,’ and then friendship with Virgil and Varius, with Maecenas 
and Augustus. It is ciunous how often he speaks of the sea. To 
Maecenas his tone is, to a surprising d^ce, that of a friend on 
eqdal terms, in a genuine friendship. For Virgil he has an obvious 
reverence; Virgil is among the ‘white souls,’ none whiter. But, 
after all, perhaps the man who stands highest with him is the 
freedman father, so described. There is an ^e in the Fourth Book 
* Tenney Frank, CahJlus and Horace, chap. vii. 
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that has perplexed critics; it must be to another, an unknown, 
Virgil, iuvenum nohilium cliem} Could anyone so name the Virgil ? 
Could anyone chaff Virgil about bartering nard for wine of Cales ? 
Could the famous duke at desipere in loco be addressed to the author 
of the Aeneid} Charles Lamb at any rate so addressed the author of 
the Excursion. 'Now, I think, in buffoonery 1 have a wider range 
than you.’ It may well be an early ode, written when the words 
iuvenum nohilium client would not b« shocking. But they never did 
shock Horace, nor did the ffeedman stigma of his father. Proud 
as he is of exalted patronage, he can write his cuncta resigno and 
Hbertino patre natum. That is the man; for genius is a strange com¬ 
pound, and Horace well illustrates what strange traits it can have, 
and how much it can lack. 

The survival of his earlier works, Epodes and Satires, makes his 
greatness still stranger. If nothing else survived, few would wish 
to read him. Even among the Odes there arc verses which could 
be spared; they arc too like the Epodes % they may be old work, 
but there they arc. Literary mode may, of course, be the explana¬ 
tion; even the admirable Pliny the Younger felt it fitting to en¬ 
deavour on one occasion to write obscene verse, and no doubt 
wrote it conscientiously as he wrote everything. The Epodes are 
unpleasant, with a harshness, a coarseness of fibre, that surprises; 
but the more surprising thing is that Horace outgrew it all. His 
sense of humour suffers change into something rich and strange. 
The coarseness is gone; there is instead geniality, good taste, a 
delightful playfulness, a charm that is not artifice or mode, but 
comes from within, as Longinus says all greatness does, an echo 
of the nature. The development is in its way as wondet^l as the 
result. 

The Satires were imitations of Lucilius, in matter and metre, 
and the model was ill chosen; for in his Epistles it is his own 
genius that is seen, and it is incomparably pleasanter and wiser. 
The changes in metre we have noted. The matter is dictated by 
friendship instead of satire; and we have a mellowing poet’s judg¬ 
ments upon books, and Homer, the schools of the philosophers, 
the ways of men; tale and fable and country scene vary the im¬ 
pression; and all is lit up by Horace’s own philosophy of life. The 
book, indeed his whole work, gives a remarkably living picture of 
the times; he might be called the Boswell of his age, but that he has 
no Johnson, not even Maecenas, and that such parallels can only 
be parti^ and the wrong part would be emphasized. Still more the 
appeal lies in his having the late Elia’s fondness for the first per¬ 
son ; he reveals himself and we like him. 
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As for the Odes they form, it has been said, ‘a secular Psalter for 
daily and yearly and age-long use.’ The art of them for ever taxes 
the critics; the workmanship suggests the Marine bee, mosaic, 
painting in monochrome, jewel-work and so forth. His own 
‘golden mediocrity,’ the shrewd word ‘economy ’ and the like help 
us perhajjs a little. No one quotes Plato about him; he is of all 
great poets least like an ‘inspired idiot.’ It has been sometimes 
said that Horace is the favourite poet of men who do not care for 
poetry; what women think of him is not so clear—probably, like 
Boswell, he is a man’s author. But it takes a lifetime of acquain¬ 
tance with Horace himself and the classical poets to realize how 
great an achievement is his handling of verse. The old technical 
term ‘inevitable’ recurs to the mind. His ear is quick, and he has 
trained it, and in lyrics he is as infallible as Virgil in hexameters. 
Perhaps the achievement would not be possible in any language 
but Larin. The modem tongues have to make shift with character¬ 
less monosyllables, where Horace had to his hand case-endings, a 
conjugated verb and the mysteries of the subjunctive. But even 
in Latin he has no real imitator; Prudenrius has real lyric gifts, and 
writes Sapphics, but he has other aims, another feeling for life. 
No one r^ly gets very fiu" beyond the two famous criticisms of 
Petronius and C^inrilian— HoratH curiosa felicitas indplenus iucun- 
ditatis et gratiae et varius figures et verhis felicissime audax. There 
we may leave it; there is consolation in St Augustine’s phrase, 
if we may detach it, alii disputent^ ego mirabor. 

IX. VIRGIL 

In our survey of the main factors and interests in Augustan 
literature, we have found at every point that Virgil is master of all 
that lives, that he touches every phase of national life and move¬ 
ment. Elegy excepted, it may be said; but the ancients judged 
otherwise, for where love is concerned they set Dido before 
Corinna; the one represents merely an amused animalism, the 
other is tragedy, and her story raises every question that pain and 
happiness can bring home to the human heart. St Augustine was 
assuredly not alone in shedding tears for Didonem extinctam 
ftrroque extrema secutam^. If the modern reader makes the con¬ 
fession mens immota manebaty it merely means the triumph of 
scholarship over humanism and helps to explain the decline of 
classical studies. For in judging Virgil the reader judges himself; 

* Confetsimt i, 13, zi. 
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his comments merely tell a sentient world what he himself is fit for; 
what follows is written in that consciousness. 

Vir^ was born on 15 October 70 b.c. — Ottobres Maro con- 
secravil IJus. He was born by the roadside, we arc told; he grew 
up on a farm at or near Andes, a village not very far from Mantua. 
His father was a man of energy, among other things a lumberman, 
and his son vividly pictures the felling of the forest and the flight 
of the birds. 


Antiquasque domos avium cum stirpibus imis 

Emit; iliac altum nidis petiere relictis. {Giorg. 11, 209) 

Deforestation had its usual effects, and to-day men miss the birds 
that Virgil knew in his country. Virgil's intimate knowledge of 
woodcr^ is remarked, not by the ancients who loved to augment 
his omniscience, but by the modern expert; and he is always very 
near the farm and the farm-people; the wars of Antony and Turnus 
wreck the settled low content and all that it means of work and 
happiness. To ^c end, we arc told by Melissus, a professional 
humourist, Virgil looked like a rustic and would be taken for one. 
He remained shy and uneasy; and, when he was suddenly recog¬ 
nized and applauded in the theatre, he left Rome for the neigh- 
bourho<^ of Naples. There his character won him the nickname 
Parthenias^^ which sug^gests that the Neapolitans may have pro¬ 
nounced his name, as it afterwards became current, and as it 
passed into the languages and literature of Europe. 

Nos patriae fines et dulcia linquimus arva stands in the forefront 
of his work, an experience indelible for such a nature; for, 
(juickly M Pollio, Maecenas, and Octavian in turn come to the 
^t s aid, he has shared the common lot. So in his way had 
Horace; but Horace, unlike the greater poets, had ways of pro¬ 
tecting himself, et meayirtute me invo/vo, and lived free from the 
past and ^reful to avoid fresh trouble. The greater poet discards 
no expenimce; and a tenderness for human suffering, little 
familiar in Roman literature, is always to be felt in his work by those 
who have known suffering. Some imagination is needed for the 
interpretation of a poet, and it may not be mere fancy to believe 
that this painful contact with the common problem reacted upon 
Virgil s attitude to letters and to thought. A poet docs not read 
as ordinary men do, witacss Keats reading Chapman’s Homerr 
^gil was never done with his poets, their text was written over 
again within him. But life gave fresh clues. He had his clever 
f g^luate, and clearly loved the sheer clever- 

^ Epicurean, to 

gather the learned lore of Siro and free his life from all care in the 
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havens of the blest. Martial implies in his senseless way that 
Virgil found those havens; Tennyson thought not—‘the doubtful 
doom of human kind’ is never absent from him. Neither Hellenis¬ 
tic poetry nor philosophy was deep enough to explain his experi¬ 
ence, and he went back to the greater poets ana thinkers of an 
earlier day—to Euripides and Pythagoras, and, of course, to 
Hesiod and Homer. Plato, in one of his greatest sentences, speaks 
of 'the ancient quarrel between poetry and philosophy*.’ It is a 
useful thought for the student of poets; for the greatest poets all 
know that quarrel between intuition and reason, as well as Plato 
knew it; it is fought out within them; and if it be not, there is no 
great poetry. ‘Prolong that battle while his life shall last,’ or you 
will hardly have a Virgil, a Dante, a Shakespeare. There are other 
views of poetry, but probably to the extremest champion of pure 
poetry, of sheer music ^f he can feel Latin), Virgil will speak as 
securely. 

Without stopping to analyse poems so familiar as the acknow¬ 
ledged writings of Virgil, or to guess (fond amusement) about the 
disputed works, let us sum up in outline what Virgil has meant to 
his friends, ancient and modern, remembering that no great poet 
can be explained by any such process. An index never gives the 
living spirit of a book, nor will it here; but it may tell a reader what 
to look for. To begin, then, Horace affixes to Virgil two epithets, 
which mean little to the casual reader unless it be a question. 

MoUc atque lacetum 

Vergilio adnuerunt gaudentes rure Camenac. {Sat. i, lo, 44) 

The Muses of the country-side, all would admit at once; the ad¬ 
jectives need closer care. Exquisite tenderness and playfulness is 
what they seem to connote; the one is soon obvious, the other is still 
subtler. It nigrum campis agmen —Ennius would have stared; it is 
ants that march in file in Virgil, but the line was Ennius’ own, and 
he wrote it of elephants; how came Vii^l to borrow it ? The reader 
must answer that, not forgetting the dulce est desipere in loco dis¬ 
cussed above. No lover of Virgil but recalls the antithesis: 

Felix qui potuit renim cognoscerc causas.... 

Fortunatus et ille decs qui novit agrestes. 

The lines are poetrp; they chronicle opinion—^fact, too, perhaps— 
but far more an attitude to life, a spirit in which life is handled, for 
which fresh discoveries mean much, but a tireless expectancy 
much more. Virgil is never done with life, with human experience 


* Republic, X, 607 B. 
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and history; they are as fertile as Nature of surprises and revela¬ 
tions; and he pursues life both ways. To these add the untranslated 

Sunt lAcrinue rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt. 

Here many comments recur to the mind—the higher truth and 
the higher seriousness of poetry, which Aristotle and Arnold em¬ 
phasize ; the conception of poetrj' as the echo of a great soul, which 
Longinus gave; the common man's realization that a man cannot 
be human who has ‘no capacity for tragedy.’ But Virgil only 
speaks to those who know him in his fulness and arc long intimate 
with him. 

Our index would seem to require some listing of what Virgil 
did for his Roman readers and has ever done. He gave, then, be¬ 
yond all o^er poets, a new revelation of the beauty of Latin; and 
here Longinus ‘old experience' is needed. There is so much in his 
Latin—all the values of sound—consonant, vowel and syllable, 
none astray—word with word, line with line, the paragraph and the 
page. Other men are best quoted in lines; Virgil's page, better still 
the book or the whole epic, are needed to give his music. It is like 
Don ^ Sltfixotty so little c^uotable, everything in the spirit and the 
fabric. ‘The rich Virgilian rustic measure of Lari maxime'\ all the 
of word and sound, the harmonics that echo from the 
great phrase—all these have to be reckoned. For some unaccount¬ 
able reason, says his friend, R. L. Stevenson’s favourite line of 
Virgil from boyhood was 

lam medio apparet fluctu nemorosa Zacynthos. 

Was it unaccountable? Lrok at the last words; think of the sea 
Md sea-taring; and there is Homer behind and Samoa to come; 
from Sertorius to Sancho it is in the Isle that men look for happi¬ 
ness. The great poets are fnnk enough in linking their music to 
those who went before them, and Lnnius is best known in Virgil; 
his verse serves to patch the sense out for those who do not know; 
but for those who do know there is a depth of feeling unspeakable 
—music, reminder, old story, reconciliation— 

nox umida donee 
Invertit caelum stellis ardennbus aptum. 

But once ajgain it is the passage that gives the interpretation. 
Virgil, writes J. W. Mackail, ‘stands out as having achieved the 

utmost l^uty, melody and significance, of which human words 
seem to be capable i.’ 

‘ Tht of Virpl, p. Ixxxvi. 
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Virgil goes farther. Romance in his day pointed to Greece, 
to Troy, to the Orient; Italy was a land of prose. Virgil revealed 
its beauty for ever, and taught other men beside the Italians to 
see their own lands. SeJ ne^ue Medorum silvae —no, there is no 
land to match Italy: 

praeniptis oppida saxis, 

Fluminaque antiquos subterUbentu muros... 

te. Lari maxime, tequc, 

Flucribus et frcmini assurgens Benace manna 

{Georg, u, 156-7, 159-60) 

Whatever Homer’s catalogues meant to the Greek, they were 
Virgil’s warrant for showing Italy to his people. The Italians, too, 

quibus Itala iam turn 

Flomerit terra alma viris— {Jen. vn, 643—4) 

Marsian, Sabellian, Ligurian, the heroes, Decii, Marii and all, 
the settler from overseas, the old Corycian, and the great figure of 
Evander: 


Me pulsum patria pclagique extrema petentem 

Fortuna omnipotens et ineluctabile Fatum 

His posuere lods— {Jen. viu, 333-5) 

he thinks of them all and interprets them, and all that they have done 
in the beauty of the land, the growth of ci\'ilization, the develop¬ 
ment of character, the turning to account of work and pain and 
happiness. It is long since Matthew Arnold pronounced literature 
to be an interpretation of life—the noble and profound application 
of ideas to life; and other things arc said. But Virgil’s work at 
least warrants Arnold’s view, and will never be quite understood 
without it. 

The Jeneid some have reckoned a mistake, and cited the dying 
poet’s sense of incompleteness to support a shallow judgment. 
Here a^ain the criticism chiefly reveals the critic—has he known 
an empire, a national history? Docs he look only to youth, or 
are middle age and old age dso part of life ? Aeneas is no young 
Achilles; he has his barbarus has segetes written on his heart— et 
Campos ubi Troia fuit —and Augustine’s line 

Infelix simulacrum atque ipstus umbra Creusae; 

he lives for no purpose of his own, Italiam non sponte sequor^ ego 
poscor Olympo ; and he is tenderer than the old type of hero, witness 
Ac killing of Lausus, and pacem me exanimis. He becomes an 
interpretation of all Roman history. Into Ac story are woven— 
and Aey belong there, arc an integral part of it—Ac great names 
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of Rome, heroes suid statesmen, the house of Julius with its great 
service of mankind, the Roman Empire (‘the best thing that 
Fortune ever did for the world,* says Polybius), and the ‘un¬ 
speakable majesty of Roman peace.’ If Virgil’s interpretation of 
these things is true, the poem must have meaning for others than 
Romans; it must interpret the world, life, the human heart; it 
must be more philosophic, more in earnest, than any history. All 
this men through the centuries have found in the Aeneidy and it is 
still to be found there; but not by casual readers, nor in fragments. 
Poetiy and Nature are not so read to any purpose; they ask for 
devotion and they repay it 


CHAPTER XVII 

THE ART OF THE AUGUSTAN AGE 

I. CHARACTERISTICS OF IMPERIAL ART 

W ITH Augustus Roman art definitely acquires an Imperial 
and universal value. In the Augustan programme the art 
of Rome, predestined capital of a new unified dominion, must 
primarily be Italic and Roman in character: the Italic tradition 
was now so deeply rooted in the national consciousness that the 
Emperor could fearlessly exalt it and complete its romanization. 
This is not to say that Hellenism was repudiated, far from it; but 
it was to be admitted onl^ as an element deliberately accepted 
and absorbed. The question was no longer one of conflicting 
principles, but of complementary factors. What to Cato and his 
followers had appeared a peril to be avoided at all costs^ had now 
become a necessaiy and intrinsic part of the complex Roman 
fabric. The formation of Roman civilization and art was * not the 
result of the simple combination of foreign elements, but of the 
combination of these with an element preponderant among them 
all, the Latin element itself*.’ 

RomM Imperial art was thus no sudden phenomenon. Its 
Italic origins ar^ revealed in its themes which remain man and his 
doings; hence it excelled in |»rtraiture and in the rendering of 
res gestae whether public or private. Its sphere was still the life of 
the city, of the camp and of the soil. For the Romans ideas had 
little vdue except in so far as they could be translated into actions; 
to them art was neither the expression of ideas nor the attainment 
of b^uty, but a method of making actions known and of com¬ 
mitting them to posterity. It was commemorative rather than 
historical, a record of contemporary events which only turned to 
the past or to legend when this seemed necessary to the enrichment 
of the present. A great representational art now came into existence, 
whose function was to enforce the lessons of Empire, and to glorify 
the doings of its rulers and its people. 

^ Vd. DC, p. 805. 

C. Q. C^glidi, Rotna e la Civtlita dtl M.ondo in Witava Ant^ona 
Sept. I, 1927, p. 6. * 
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II. THE ARJ PACIS AUGUST A E AND KINDRED 
MONUMENTS 

These characteristics come out forcibly in the famous reliefs 
from the enclosing wall of X.'titAra Pads Augustae which was put up 
between 1 3 and 9 B.c. as symbol of the pax Romana now esteblished 
throughout the world by will of the Emjperor. The occasion was a 
State thanksgiving for the safe retimn or Augustus from Gaul and 
Spain, in which the Emperor himself and his family, the pnwtly 
colleges, the Senate and the People appeared as participants. The 
altar was in the Campus Martius close to the Via Flaminia^ by 
which Augustus entered the city on his return and, like the earlier 
altar of Fortuna Redux at the Porta Capena*, was served ac¬ 
cording to a ritual 6xed by the Emperor himself®. The inner and 
outer races of the wall were divided horizontally into two zones. 
The lower zone of the outer face is covered by acanthus spirals; a 
ceremonial procession fills the longer sides of the upper fneze and 
allegories of Empire adorn the shorter panels on each side of the 
two entrances *. The sculptured reliefs, though found at different 
times and scattered in various museums of Italy and Europe, have 
survived almost complete. 

As a visible memorial of the home policy of Augustus the pro¬ 
cessional friezes have a value second only to the Emperor’s own 
account of his Principate—those Res Gestae Divi Augusts which were 
inscribed on tablets of bronze at the entrance to his Mausoleum. 
The first act of the pageant® opens as the Emperor, surrounded by 
his bodyguard, halts to offer libation; immediately follow the 
religious orders, the Vestal virgins, the priestly colleges and the 
Pontifex Maximus himself*. The religious organization of 
Augustus is here vividly portrayed in its two main manifestations 
—the liturgy, of which he showed himself a zealous observant’, 

^ Actually under the modem Palazzo Ottoboni-Fiano, where the altar 
itself, its steps and one or two reliefs are still interred. 

* Erected six years earlier (19 B.C.) at the gate by which Augustus entered 

the dty from the Via .Appia on his return from Syria with the standards 
recaptured from the Parthians. Unfortunately nothing is known of the 
decorative work, either on this altar or on the Arch put up to Augustus in the 
Forum on the same occasion. * 

• Ra Gestae II (Fortuna Redux), 12 (Ara Pads). 

* See Plan I, facing p. 581. ® Volume of Plates iv, 112,a. 

• Ib. Ii4,fl. 

’ Cf. his three nights’ vigil on the occasion of the Ludi Saeculares of 
17 B.C. 
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and the priesthoods, in which he himself held high odice^. A small 
boy* who hangs on to the cloak of the Pontifex and looks back to 
the second part of the advancing procession, effects the needed 
shifting of the key from the religious solemnities to the animated 
couples who, accompanied by their children, represent the Im¬ 
perial family and symlx)lize the dynastic continuity which Augustus 
^lieved to be interwoven with the life of the Empire*. The en¬ 
trances divide these august presences from the second part of the 
procession shown on &e p 4 rallel wall. A long hie of senators, 
draped in their ample togas, 611 s some two-thirds of the space 
This prominence emphasizes the re-organization of the Senate, 
thrice purged by Augustus of alien or unworthy elements 
(see p. 149). If the ranks are a trifle monotonous they are at least 
impressive. As on the hrst frieze the mode changes gradually 
from grave to gay, and the pageant closes in a group of citizens 
with their wives and children*. They stand for the Roman 
Populus whose racial purity Augustus strove to safeguard from 
foreign contaminations, and whom he raised to a new sense of 
national dignity and importance as chief mainstay and support of 
the State. The technique of these friezes is not exempt from as¬ 
perities, the movements often lack suppleness and ease, but the 
whole is harmoniously welded together by the unity of the 
pervading thought. 

The representation of childhood on the balustrades of the Ara 
illustrates a purely Italic strain which has never died out of 
Western art. The children of the Imperial group, the little 
girl of the north frieze, who, holding a stiff nosegay, walks with 
childish self-importance*, the baby who totters along, all but 
lifted off his fat legs by the Arm hand of his father’— 

dextrae se parvus lulus 

inplicuit sequiturque patrem non passibus acquis— 
arc familiar types that may be studied any day in the streets of 
modern Italy. The child, so often admitted on sufferance into 
Greek art as complement of a story, as attribute or even mere 
ornament, acquires independence in Roman art, and takes its 
place as an integral part of the life of the family. This strong 
feeling for childhood was doubdess fostered by the dynastic 

* Res Gestae 8. 

• Probably a camillus (text to Volume of Plates iv, 114, a). 

• Volume of Plates iv, 114-16. 

* £. Strong, La Scultura Romana, i, hgs. t8, 19. 

‘ Volume of Plates iv, 114, A. • Strong, op. at. i, fig. at. 

’ Volume of Plates iv, 114^, li8r. 
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hopes of Augustus, by his love for those children and grand¬ 
children who he proudly believed would succeed him, as also 
by his insistence on the fertility of the family as a first condition of 

national prosperity (pp. 443 W-)- ^ • , . * n > 

It is not so much with the majesty of Empire that the Ara Hacis 
strikes one as with that human and personal conception ol the 
Principate which Augustus wished to stress* There is nothing 
monarchic about these friezes in the Oriental sense which plac« 
the monarch above his subjects, though the dynastic idea is 
manifest in the presence of the many descendants. Augustus, the 
central figure of the ceremony, remains closely connected with the 
action, thus maintaining his character of primus inter pares the 
visible counterpart of his tide princeps. He is placed in three- 
quarter view to the right S as participant in the action, and th^e 
is no question as yet of giving him the frontal position which 
would bring him out of the picture and relate him to the spectator, 
while separating him from the other actors in the scene. 

In the four panels on the entrance sides the subjects pass from 
the realities of contemporary ceremonial to allegory and mytho¬ 
logy. The best preserved is the well-known relief in Florence of 
Tm-a Mater with her nurselings (a figure sometimes interpreted 
as Italia) fianked by the spirits of Air and Water The goddess 
sits on a rock above a stream, which flows from a reed-fringed 
pool on the left, reminiscent of Vii^il’s Mincio,— 

Hie viridcs tenera practexit arundinc ripas 
Mincius— 

while the catde rest in the shade of the rock, and tall poppy-hwds 
and more reeds give a backgroxmd to the charming composition. 
Save in the accessories, the central group v^es little from its 
compeer in the Louvre*; both seem to derive from the same 
statuary composition set up possibly in some chapel or sanctuary 
of Tellus. Of the companion slab to the Terra Mater al\ vre have 
is a few fragments apparently of Roma seated on a pile of armour, 
enough, however, to show that the power and glory of Rome as 
fountain-head of the new prosperity faces the fertility of the 
Orbis Terrarum under the Imperial rule. 

The panel on the opposite side, representing the Arrival of 
Aeneas in Latium*, affords a good instance of the Roman power 
of knitting the past with the present; this is effected in the person 
of Aeneas, who appears here both as founder of the race and as 

‘ Volume of PUtes iv, 112,0. 

» 74 . i 20 ,fl (with discussion of altcrnatis’e interpretttion). 

» 74 . 120 , 4 . * lb. 112, a. 
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double of Augustus, in token of which, though only just landed in 
Ladum, he performs his sacrifice in sight of a shrine of the Penates, 
whose cult Augustus had restored^. The relief has something of the 
sylvan beauty of the Tellus slab: from a cave an attendant drives 
the sow to a rusdc and garlanded altar, beside which stands a 
camillus carrying a jug and a cup piled with fruit; on the right, the 
commanding figure of Aeneas, bearded as befits an ancestor, 
accompanied by Achates and perhaps by lulus, looks benevolendy 
on, as he pours his libadon at the altar. The corresponding relief, 
on the right of the entrance, of which only the merest fragments 
remain, apparently represented the Nurture of the Twins within 
the Lupercal, a subject dear to Augustus, who had also restored 
this ancient shrine*. The mythico-historical happenings of the 
west side, localized in Rome, combine with the more generalized 
allegories of the east side, to form a setdng of cosmic significance 
for the Imperial processions. 

The technique of these friezes retains much of the old Re¬ 
publican harshness: the figures app>ear carved rather than 
modelled and the folds of the drapery are rendered by means of 
sharp ridges which produce contrasts of black and white, with little 
attention to the rendering of texture or to surface transidons. The 
processional arrangement likewise has Italic traits, the serried 
ranks breaking up into groups of closely related figures who 
move, so to speak, in space as well as along the surface. The 
tridimensional principle had already made itself felt in Etruscan 
art^, but it was only with greater technical dexterity that it attained 
full expression. A century' of eflTort was needed before sculptors 
produced the spadal illusion of the panels of the Arch of Titus. 

The lower wall is richly decorated with an intricate pattern, 
composed of four systems of interlacing acanthus scrolls, each 
springing from a central stem. To cover the whole surface of a 
wall with carved reliefs as with a carpet or tapestry-hanging was a 
new and original device. A new sense of plasdcity, lacking to the 
processional friezes, makes itself felt here: the swelling stalks, 
the petalled flowers, the opening buds, the rich foliage, the 
Apolline swans poised with spreading wings on slender stems, all 
these are modelled with minute attendon to light and shade, and 
to plasric form. So delicate is the carving that the pattern enriches 
the wall-surface without detraedng from its solidity. But there 
IS no monotony in the huge design, if only because the acanthus 
stems appe^ grafted, as it were, with plants of another kind; 
clusters of ivy, pansies and poppies flower happily on an alien 
‘ Rti Gestat 19. * Ih. 19. > Vol. IX, p. 117, 
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stem as if to illustrate the second Georgic^. The scrolls them¬ 
selves became a typical Roman decoration; they were not only 
used as an architectural ornament, but often adorned furniture 
and small objects. A network of spirals similar to those of the 
Ara Pacis encircles a cup from Boscoreale in the Louvre and 
another in Berlin from the Treasure of Hildesheim. They could 
be infinitely varied; they were translated with equal effect into 
paint or mosaic and attained to a last splendid efflorescence in 
the art of Christianity. 

Fine decorative effects are likewise provided by the swags of 
flowers, fruit and leafage which hang between bucrania^ or ox- 
skulls, along the inner wall of the enclosure®. We have already 
seen similar festoons painted between the columns of the White 
Room of the so-callea House of Livia (vol. ix, p. 828); they had 
also appeared at an earlier date carved on the tomb of Bibulus®, 
later on that of Caecilia Metella; repeatedly and at all times along 
the friezes of tombs and temples—Roman art is almost un¬ 
thinkable without them. 

Fruit treated with the same rich naturalism as the swags of the 
Ara Pacis overflows from the numerous comuacopiae symbolic of 
the fertility of the Empire, such as those held by ^e Genius 
Augusti in the Vatican^, or carved on the altar of Carthage (p. 552) 
and on a relief in the Termc*, while on the Ara Pacis itself the 
fruit in the cup held by the camillus in the Aeneas panel, and the 
delicate poppy-heads in the background of the Terra Mater panel 
show the same acute observation of natural forms. All these 
fruits and flowers were naturalistically coloured in the manner 
revived in the Renaissance by the Della Robbias and Crivelli 
(see further, below, p. 567). In time this naturalism became 
conventionalized and was replaced by the harder rendering 
of flower and plant forms already to be seen on the sarcophagus 
Caffarelli in Berlin which is datable to the Tiberian cpK)ch®. 

In the dearth of monumental sculpture of the Augustan period 
besides the Ara Pacis, great importance attaches to the small 
altars set up in connection with the cult of the lares restored by 
Augustiis. One of the most significant of these altars, datable 
to between 12 and 6 b.c., is in the Vatican’. It is primarily 

‘ Volume of Plates iv, 122, i. * Ih. iv, 124,0. • 

• Dabble to about 60 B.C (?); T. Frank, Roman BuU£ngt of the Re¬ 
public, p. 144; cf. Platner-Ashby, Top. Diet, of Ancient Rome, p. 477. 

• Hdbig-Amelung, Fuhrer aterch die Sammlungen Klass. Alt. in Rom, i, 

3 ° 4 - • Volume of Plates iv, 124,^. 

• lb. 12 ^, e. ’ /A. 130. 
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a. record of the past and present claims to glory of Augustus. 
On the front face the Victory, who in Augustan policy appears 
as the pledge of perpetual victory to himself and his succes¬ 
sors, hovers by the clipeuSy which can be none other than 
the clipeui aureus granted to him in 27 b.c. by the Senate and 
hung on a pillar like a trophy*. The group is framed by two 
laurel bushes, identified as those that flanked the entrance to the 
house of the Princeps. The doctrine of Victory inculcated on 
the front face is balanced on the back panel by ^hat of Apo¬ 
theosis®; here Caesar, like Elijah, rises heavenward in a flanung 
chariot, within a cosmic setting defined by Sol, Caelus and the 
divine eagle in their midst, while members of the Imperial family 
look up from below. The shorter sides introduce us to scenes of 
more human and immediate interest; on the right, within a gar¬ 
landed precinct, the ceremony of the reconsecration of the lares 
takes place; on the opposite side the Mother of the lareSy reading 
out of the prophetic scroll, presides over the prodigy of the 
Laurendan sow, while Trojan Aeneas looks on. This mytho¬ 
logical episode connects in the Augustan manner the present with 
the legendary past. Apart from this significance, the altar is re¬ 
markable for its finish, for the purity of its linear style, and for a 
severity of composition characteristic of an early date; the figures 
grouped round the altar in the scene of sacrifice are intent on the 
business in hand, and no attempt is made to correlate them either 
by action or by glance with the spectator. 

An altar in the Uffizi, dedicated by the vicomagistri of the Ficus 
Sandalarius (Cobblers’ Lane) in 2 b.c., has on the front face 
Augustus, marked out by his staff as augury an office which he held 
in die greatest honour, with Livia on his left and an Imperial 
prince on his right, all three apparendy imitations of statues in the 
round, a common device of Augustan and Julio-Claudian art*. At 
the back is the crown of oak, oh cives servatoSy and a sacrificial 
patera to indicate the sanctity of the spot. Here the Augustan 
Victory appiears on the right narrow side, balancing herself on a 
trophy, while on the left side are two lares. A third altar, in the 
Palazzo dei Conservatori, was dedicated in a.d. i by the magistri of 
the Ficus Aesculetus (Oak-tree Lane), who arc shown on the front 
face offering sacrifice, two on each side of an altar*. At the back 
afe traces of an oak-wreath, and at the sides the Augustan lares. 
The personages show litde variety of atdtude as contrasted with 
the animated groups on the altar of Manlius, with which we may 

* See J. Gage in Mil. d’arch. et d'hist. xux, 1932, pp. 61 sqq. 

* Volume of Plates iv, 130,0. * lb. 136,0. * lb. 132. 
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close the series of Lar altars^. On the front face is carved a sacri¬ 
ficial scene within a garlanded precinct, and at the back, in place 
of the more usual Victory or wreath, a ceremony in honour of 
Fortuna, who sits on a high-backed throne raised on a rock. The 
lares vet. repeated, one on each of the shorter sides of the altar. The 
complicated composition both of the sacrificial scenes and of the 
ceremony, in which Fortuna appears almost frontally, shows a 
marked advance in tridimensional composition; it her^ds the art 
of the Flavian age and the reliefs of the Arch of Titus. Like the 
relief of the Etruscan cities (p. 554), the altar of Manlius was 
found at Caere; it therefore probably belongs to the efflorescence 
of that city in the reign of Claudius, a date which would well 
accord with its style. 

In the provinces the same influences were at work. Art with the 
Romans became an acknowledged system of religious and po¬ 
litical propaganda; it was the beginning of that pictorial teaching 
afterwards so fecund in the early ages of Christianity. The Im¬ 
perial creed was made clear to Italy and the provinces by the same 
means that inculcated it in Rome: the provincial monuments being 
often, though not invariably, copied, imitated or borrowed from 
monuments in the capital. The influence of the slabs of the Ara 
Pads, for instance, may be detected in the fine altar of the Gens 
Augusta discovered not long ago at Carthage*. It is a shortened 
catechism of the new doctrines: on the front face Roma, seated, 
holds the familiar pillar supporting the Augustan Victory, as she 
contemplates an altar on which are piled the Orb of the World, 
symbol of universal power, and the cornucopiae, symbol of plenty, 
the dominating ideas of the Tellus and Roma panels of the 
Ara Pads being here condensed into one picture. At the back 
sits Apmllo, the special protector of Augustus, holding out a 
laurel branch towards a tripod: on one short side is shown the 
flight of Aeneas from Troy: on the opposite side Augustus 
sacrifices to the Lares. These three panels further illustrate the 
desire of Augustus to assodate the Roman cults with those gods 
and heroes who, like Apollo and Aeneas, stand for the Trojan 
ancestry of Rome. Further examples from Carthage itself are the 

relief representing the divinities of the temple of Mars Ultor_ 

Mars, Venus and an Imperial prince®, and the relief now in the 
Louvre which reproduces the Terra Mater motive of the Ahi 
Pads^; two reliefs which belong, according to a theory which it is 
hard either to prove or to disprove, to one altar. Another altar, 

‘ Volume of Plates iv, 128, f. » Ih. 134. 
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put up in honour of Augustus at Lugdunum in 12 b.c., bears 
witness in its remaining long swag of oaklcaves and acorns to the 
same inspiration as the Ara Paci^. 

A number of Augustan and Julio-Claudian undated reliefs can 
be linked up with historical events. With Actium is connected a 
fragment representing a fully manned bireme, found at Praeneste*, 
still Italic-Etruscan in composition and carved with the Republican 
harshness and stiffness. The visit of Germanicus to Actium in 
A.D. r 8’ seems recorded on a fragment found at Nola which shows 
the young prince before the Actian Apollo*. Its fluid style and the 
attempt to stress space by placing the Apollo, for instance, in a 
three-quarter view, marks a great advance upon the stiffer compo¬ 
sition of the Pracncstinc frieze. To the Pannonian triumph of 
A.D. 12®, or else to that over the Sugambri in 7 b.c., should pro¬ 
bably be referred the two Rothschild silver cups* representing, the 
one Tiberius as triumphator^ the other Augustus receiving the 
homage of the conquered people. No doubt the composition is 
inspired by some monumental frieze or picture, but the ela¬ 
borate foreshortenings, the clear sense of tridimensional space, 
the complicated groupings, the swinging rhythm of the sacriflcial 
scene, make it probable that the cups represent a later version of 
an Augustan theme, datable to the Claudian period, when en¬ 
thusiasm for the Augustan past was fostered to the utmost. 

To the earlier de^des of the first century a.d. may be dated, 
on the grounds of style alone, the five della Vallc-Medici reliefs, 
from a frieze of the same character and size as those of the Ara 
Pacis’. Here again the subject is a procession; the officiating 
prince strongly resembles Claudius, but Claudius so young that 
^e ceremony can only be referred to about a.d. 8 when he was 
invested with the office of Augur and could make his appearance 
as protagonist in a religious pageant. The date accords with the 
style: the compression of the groups, the introduction of onlookers 
amid the participants in the ceremony, the more nearly frontal 
poM of the sacrificing prince, the beauty of the sacrificial scene, no 
-whit inferior to that on the Rothschild cup, show a grasp of 
artistic means far beyond anything attempted on the Augustan 

• Volume of Plates iv, 210,/. 

\ Corner block of frieze; W. Amelung, Skulptur i. Vat. Afus, n, p. 65. 

® Cum rtcerdatiene mahrum (Tadtus JnH. ii, 53), in other wori to do 
honour to the memory of the victor of Actium (suggestion verbally com¬ 
municated by L. Cuitius). * Strong, ep. at. fig. 7. 

® For the date see bdow, p. 609. • Volume of Plates iv, laS,*;, h. 
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altar. The actual period of Tiberius should be credited, it is 
thought, with the frieze of the Suovetaurilia in the Louvre from 
some altar enclosure or triumphal arcM. As in the Ara Pacis the 
fibres tend to fall into groups and to look towards one another 
without for all that interrupting the flow of the compiosition, which 
is unifled and dominated by the tall, draped figure at the garlanded 
altars; his face is much mutilated but seems to resemble portraits of 
Tiberius, of whom the towering stature would be typical. 

We are on safer ground with two works of art which are in¬ 
dubitably Tiberian. The first is the sword in the British Museum 
which is decorated with a scene—probably borrowed from a 
larger triumphal composition—recently interpreted as Germanicus 
giving homage to Tiberius after his victories of a.d. 15 and 16. 
The Emperor, identified by the inscription on the shield at his side 
{Felicitas Tiberii), sits enthroned, while behind him hovers Victory, 
holding the dynastic shield with the inscription F(tctoria) Aug^usttf. 
The second monument is the base in Naples erected in honour of 
Tiberius in a.d. 30 by the Augustales of Puteoli and almost 
certainly intended to carry the statue of the Emperor*. It is 
adorned with allegorical figures in relief inscribed with the name 
of certain cities of Asia Minor restored by the generosity of 
Tiberius after the earthquake of a.d. i 7. The types were evidently 
borrowed from the statues which once surrounded the colossal 
effigy of Tiberius, erected in Rome near the temple of Venus 
Genetrix, as record of the Emperor’s liberality. The individual 
figures are possibly inspired by Graeco-Asiadc originals to be 
seen in the restored cities, but their compressed arrangement in 
depth and frontal p>oses are essentially Roman. We have here 
again an interesting repetition made for a provincial city of a monu¬ 
ment set up in Rome to commemorate an Imperial happening. 

A fine example of Claudian sculpture in relief is afforded by the 
fragment of the Etruscan cities in the Lateran*. Like the Puteoli 
base it is a record of gratitude towards an Imperial benefactor—in 
this instance Claudius who had restored the glories of the ancient 
Etruscan I.eaguc. Since two of the cities stand on bases it is 
obvious that they were copied from statues in the round but instead 
of being stiffly aligned like the Au^stan statues on the Lares altar 
in Florence, one of them at least is placed obliquely to the back¬ 
ground to accentuate the spatial content. The effect is further 
enhanced by the swaying movement from front to back of the 
putio who holds up the garland—a motive already introduced into 

• Volume of Plates iv, 138, a. « H. 140, a. 
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the decoration of the monument of the Julii at St R^my*. The 
fragment, found, like the altar of Manlius, at Etruscan Caere, may 
well have decorated the pedestal of a statue of Claudius, and 
would suit, for instance, the fine seated statue of this Emperor 
found at Caere itself*. 


III. THE SYMBOLIC VALUE OF AUGUSTAN ORNAMENT 


The various patterns carved on altars and other moniunents 
were rapidly elaborated and enriched; in the Augustan period 
festoons were simply suspended from ox-skulls or bucrania: under 
Til^rius and Gaius the ox-skulls were supplanted by an infinite 
variety of motives, including heads of Ammon as angle-supports 
for the wreaths, masks of Medusa as central apotrof>aic orna¬ 
ments, heads and even groups of Eros and Psyche, and numerous 
animal designs, all used with evident protective intention. The 
heads of Ammon form an almost continuous series, and reappear 
carved against a rich foliated background in the centre of the im¬ 
posing paterae which were added to the decoration of the Fortim 
of Augustus during the Principate of Hadrian*. With the in¬ 
creasing wealth of the State and of private individuals, ornament 
became more and more lavish, but an underlying religiosity, the 
old Roman sense of the sacredness attaching to inanimate things, 
a relic possibly of the cult of the indwelling numen^ acted as a 
check to profane or vulgar excess. An example of this sobriety in 
luxury is offered by the bronzes belonging to the ships of Nemi, 
whose recovery has given us back a treasury of works of art^. The 
ships, which date, it is believed, from the reign of Gaius and were 
designed as processional barges to parade the lake on the feast of 
the goddess, were adorned at vulnerable points byapotropaicheads 
of snake-haired Medusas, of lions with naming manes, of spotted 
leopards and snarling wolves. No evil powers would dare to ap¬ 
proach such guarding forces—they recall the scries of the fictile 
figures that protected the ancient Italic temples*. As examples 
may be taken two heads of wolves from the latest finds*. The 
first with head as long as that of a greyhound, deep-set eyes that 
watch without terrorizing, tongue protruding to hide the lower 
teeth, recalls a good watch-dog rather than the more ferocious 
wolf. The wolf, with all that makes him still the terror of the 
Latin region, is represented by the other head with its fiercely 
^ Volume of Plates iv, 60, h. 
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open eyes, its snarling nose and its savage jaw showing the 
ravenous teeth. The workmanship of both is excellent: the skin 
round the jaws of the first wolf is rendered with mastery; so is the 
shaggy- hair left standing in both beasts to frame the head while the 
smoother hair is indicated by short chisel-strokes on the bronze 
surface. This is animal sculpture of the first order such as the 
Romans always delighted in producing. 

To the same class of apotropaic ornament belong the silver 
medallions from a military breastplate in Berlin, known as the 
Lauersfort phaUrae from the place where they were found. The 
style is somewhat earlier than that of the Nemi bronzes and the 
technioue more delicate, as appears if we compare the Medusa 
from Nemi with one of the two from Lauersfort^. Yet the full 
facial forms have much in common and both are modelled with 
a force that recalls the Italo-Etruscan Gorgons from Veil (sec 
vol. IX, p. 807). Greek motives also arc borrowed, but become 
romanized by the religious use to which they arc put, and by 
the unusual compression into a closed decorative space: such 
the charming Psyche resting her chin on her hand as she looks 
back to the pursuing Eros of another medallion*. Likewise a 
bronze gladiatorial helmet at Naples, made for parade or as a 
votive offering, is richly embossed with groups taken writh religious 
Intent from Ae “Fall of Troy" (Cassandra, the Death of Priam 
and the like) to recall Rome’s function as avenger of Troy*. The 
spirit is Augustan; the isolated groups seem borrowed from a 
larger composition; the actual date is uncertain. 

This short survey may fittingly close with an example of 
Claudian decoration, interesting for its symbolism, and also as 
showing how, with a growring sense of tridimensional space, 
figures or objects were crowded up without fear of confusion. This 
is the relief at Mantua, dedicated, it w-ould seem, to Juppiter, 
whose thunderbolt is flung across his heavily draped throne, 
while one end of the sceptre is seen on the ground on the right, 
and a large eagle issues forth from under the drapery on the 
left*. It is difficult to imagine a more impressive condensation of 
the attributes of a divinity; the god is not present, and yet he is 
suggested in all his awful majesty. 

‘ Volume of Plates iv, 142, a, b. 
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IV. PORTRAITURE 

The factors that were to contribute to the greatness of Roman 
portrait art had been fixed by the last century of the Republic, but 
the infiuences were still laclung which should check defects, such 
as the Italic angularity and harshness, induced perhaps by a too 
ardent pursuit of detail. The corrective was now provided by the 
portraiture of the Princeps. Precisely as altars and other monu¬ 
ments reminiscent of those of Rome were erected in Italy and the 
provinces to impress on them the Imperial creed, so also was the 
Imperial c^y set up for the same purpose and multiplied in¬ 
definitely. The portraiture of the man who ruled over the Orhis 
terrarum accordingly demanded new qualities that should con¬ 
tribute to its universal significance. To attain to this conception, 
it was necessary to clarify and purify the Imperial effigy itself 
till it should reach its maximum of expressiveness, less by the 
Greek method of‘idealization’ than by heightening the reality— 
a process likewise responsible for the excellence of much of the 
portraiture of private individuals. 

In the portraiture of Augustus the old Italic clement made itself 
strongly felt, modified by Hellenistic currents. The portrait at 
Chiusi has already been mentioned for its distinctly Itmic deriva¬ 
tion^. The bronze head in the Vatican* again seems the direct 
descendant, allowing for differences ofperiod, age and personality, 
of the ‘ Brutus ’ of the Conservatori*. There is the same strong line 
of the cranium, modified in the Augustus by the more abundant 
hair. The serious concentration ofgaze is combined, as in the Brutus, 
with an expression of strong will power, though the flexibility of 
the lips is free from Italic harshness. The Vatican head, which 
probably belonged to a statue, represents the Princeps at about the 
age of thirty. Of approximately the same date is the magnificent 
head in the Capitoline Museum with high cheek-bones, loose locks 
of hair, nervously closed mouth and severe scowling expression*. 
These contrasting presentments of the Emjjeror show that different 
aspects of his personality were beginning to impose themselves 
upon art and to triumph over set traditions native or foreign. 

In the celebrated statue of Prima Porta®, one of the most 
imposing creations of European portrait art, Augustus is shown in 
the prime of manhood and of power. The features of the Emperor 
are delicate and refined: the clear ossature of the face shows be- 

^ Volume of Plates iv, 44, b and vol. uc, p. 810. 

* Volume of Plates iv, 146, i. • Ib. 46, and vol. ix, p. 81 a. 

* L. Curtius in Antikt, 1931, p. 250, figs. 14, 15; O. Brendcl, Iktmo- 
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neath the firmly modelled flesh; the luminous eyes look steadily 
out into space; the mouth has the beauty of line familiar in 
portraits of the Julio-Claudians; the comparatively small chin is 
without weakness, the line of cranium and neck of incomparable 
harmony. On the richly embossed cuirass the protecting powers 
of the Empire appear in a grandiose composition which centres in 
the group representing a Parthian handing over the standards to 
the Roman Mars,who is accompanied by his dog^. The surrender 
episode of 20 b.c. being certain, the statue, or its original, is 
commonly dated to about this time. On the other hand, the advanced 
technique, subtlety of modelling, careful gradations of light and 
shade, and the elaborate composition of the cuirass, in which 
certain figures appear fore-shortened, seem out of the question at 
a date ten years earlier than the Ara Pads. It is therefore reason¬ 
able to look upon the Prima Porta Augustus as executed much 
later with the help of contemporary portraits. A style so much in 
advance of the purely Augustan and a view of the events of the 
Prlncipate so comprehensive, would tally exactly with the more 
accomplished art of the Claudian age, and with that insistent 
glorification of Augustan policy that was encouraged by Claudius 
himself. By the side of this military statue of undoubted Roman 
origin it is interesting to set the famous bronze head of Augustus 
from Merog which must likewise have belonged to a statue in 
armour*. It is judged as a rule to be Hellenistic, which is not 
improbable considering its provenance. Certainly a Greek touch 
pervades it, working up individual features into an idealized 
presentment illumined by the flashing eyeballs of onyx which shine 
with all the majesty of greatness. 

In contrast with these Imperial and military efligies of the 
Princeps, the statue from the Via Labicana, in the Terme, shows 
him at a more advanced age, togate and offering sacrifice*. Head 
and body though of different marble are in perfect harmony; the 
slightly bent shoulders and solemn gait suit the pensive and poetic 
quality of the head. Once again another side of the Emperor’s 
personality has imposed itself upon the artist. The draperies 
superbly hold together the composition and show to what a degree 
of grave dignity the Roman toga had by now attained. With the 
head of the Via Labicana statue ranks one at Ancona, which—as 
the drapery drawn over the back of the head shows—also belonged 
to a statue of Augustus sacrificing^. It is an untouched original, 

* Volume of Plates iv, 150 and text. 
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only recently published, in which the features of the E^mpcror arc 
rendered with evident precision: the nose is long and aquiline; the 
delicate nostrils and the full lips have a vivid line not weakened by 
convention or copying; the serious expression is heightened by the 
furrows round the mouth and by the clear-cut eyebrows beneath 
the richly modelled forehead. 

The bulk of the portraits of Augustus belongs roughly—it 
would seem—to a period between Acdum and the Ara Pads. 
From the large number that have survived we can form some 
estimate of their multitude in antiquity. They still exist as single 
statues, both of marble and of bronze, as busts, in groups, carved 
in predous stones, like the charming turquoise head in Florence^, 
engraved as intaglios or carved as cameos. The image of the 
Founder of the Empire was venerated throughout the Orbis 
Terrarum and the demand for reproductions of every kind was 
unending long after his death. Few of these, it is clear, could 
have been studied from the Emperor himself, though one or 
two direct likenesses certainly existed, upon which were based 
replicas, copies and innumerable adaptations. Among the most 
remarkable is the young Augustus shown at the age of about sixteen*, 
though from its accomplished Augustan technique it can hardly 
be contemporary; it must have been executed at a later period, no 
doubt posthumously, when the growing cult of the Divus called 
for portraits of him at all periods of his life. 

The influence of the portraiture of the Princeps naturally 
affected that of the Imperial family, of the court, of the Emperor’s 
closer friends and to a less extent that of private individuals. In 
fact it dominated its epoch. The portraiture of even so strong a 
personality as Agrippa, minister, son-in-law, fellow-student and 
life-long friend of Augustus, was brought into the Augustan orbit. 
The likeness between the portraits of the two friends is difficult to 
define, but it is there: it has been well remarked that one or two 
‘Agrippas’ only save their identity by the evidence of the inscrip¬ 
tions, and might otherwise pass for inc^erent effigies of Augustus’. 
Very different is the head found in the theatre ot Butrinto* (Buth- 
rotum), which from the provenance we must believe to have 
been executed immediately after Actium—a portrait therefore of 
Agrippa in his prime and at the height of success. The broad fore¬ 
head with eyebrows already meeting in a determined frown, the 

I IL Delbru^. J.D.J.l. 1925, pp. 13/yy., figs. 6, 7; p. iv. 

■ Volume of Plates iv, 146, a. 

* A. W. Lawrence, Claitica! Sculpture, p. 2 2 2. 
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keen glance of the deep-set eyes, the finely shap^ nose and lips 
and the powerful line of the jaw reveal the steadiness of purpose 
and moral strength of the man who was co-founder of the Empire. 
The same traits, accentuated by experience, recur in the best 
portraits of him in later life (Louvre, Florence and Capitol). In 
nearly all Agrippa’s portraits a certain sensuoushess about the 
mou^ behts one who was not onlj a great statesman and soldier, 
but also a lover of literature and ot the arts, to whose liberality and 
good taste Rome owed much of her Imperial magnificence. From 
the double likeness to Agrijppa and to Augustus it is easy to 
recognize in a bust of the Capitoline Museum, still misnamed 
Caligula, their son and grandson Gaius Caesar. The line of brow 
and jaw are those of Agrippa, while the profile is strongly Julian^. 

Tiberius, another strong^ personality, like Agrippa with no 
blood-relationship to Augustus, and with whom, moreover, he 
had little in common, shows in his portraits so marked a resem¬ 
blance to his stcpfa^cr that it is difficult at times to decide 
which of the two Emperors is intended*. This assimilation of the 
effigy of one ruler to that of another is a common phenomenon 
of court portraiture; in reality the facial differences between the 
two Emperors were deep enough. The squarcr tace of Tiberius, 
the broader jaw, the mouth thin-lipped and pinched, the hair 
cut straight above the massive forehead, and tending to become 
a fringe, are essential points that distinguish him from Augustus. 
They are already patent in the lovely head of the young Tiberius 
in Boston*, save that the mouth has a soft freshness retained 
in the earlier portraitiire of his prime—tor example, in the head 
from Veil in ffie Vatican, and in the beautiful head from Caere 
in the Lateran^, which has fortunately never been separated 
from its body—but lost in the later portraits, such as the seated 
statue from Privemum in the Vatican*, where the confidence of 
youth has vanished and his Imperial mien, largely borrowed 
from Augustus, is clouded by a bitter misanthropy. That 
Gaius, lil^ Gaius Caesar, should resemble both Augustus and 
Agrippa might seem sufficiendy accounted for by family relation¬ 
ship, and the likeness comes out clearly in the head at Ny Carls- 
berg®, probably the finest of his portraits, with features as yet 
untouched by religious or any other mania. ^ 

Many portraits of the Julian and Claudian eras easily come 
within the Augustus-Tiberius-Gaius group. They include what 

^ Volume of PUics iv, I54,k * Text toiA. I58,<i (cameo in Vienna). 

* ‘ 52 .‘ /k iS2,r. 

‘ ‘ 52 .*- • li. 154,f. 
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seems a well accredited piortrait of Nero Drusus in armour at the 
Lateran—and a head wearing the corona civica in the Capitoline 
Museum, formerly known as Augustus, but from its resemblance 
to the head of the Lateran statue almost certainly Drusus^. Both 
heads have the same energetic profile and both show a natural 
inbred melancholy, in contrast to the bitterness of the middle-life 
portraits of Tiberius, though the two brothers apparently in¬ 
herited much of the renowned beauty of their mother Livia, as we 
see her for instance in the lovely portrait at Pompeii*. 

Assimilation and repetition might have reduced Imperial 
portraiture to mere academism (as happened in too many instances) 
but for the appearance on the scenes of so original a personality 
as Claudius. What little assimilation there is here is subordinate 
to the Emi>eror’s strong individuality, though in both his standing 
and seatea statues he carries his dignities as his hereditary right. 
It is perhaps the consciousness of the line of Emperors behind him 
that lends him an auctoriias dignitasque /omae which even Suetonius 
grants him so long as he is still*. Certainly in the seated portrait 
in the Lateran, wisdom and penetration are shown in the face, 
and majesty in the whole figure^. The same thoughtful brow 
overhanging the deep-set eyes, the fine aquiline nose and sensitive 
mouth are seen in profile on the cameo at Windsor*, and on the 
famous cameo of the Four Cornuacopiae in Vienna®. Nor is this 
dignity absent from what is presumably the earliest of his pK)ssiblc 
portraits, that of the sacrificing prince on the Della Valle reliefs’. 
Only in the posthumous statue of Claudius as Juppitcr, in the 
Vatican Rotonda, is the dignity endangered by the absurdity—a 
common one in effigies of deified Imperial personages—of com¬ 
bining an aged head with the eternal youth of a godlike body. 
As we look through the portraiture of this learned and amiable 
Emperor, it becomes evident that Claudius, unlike Tiberius, had 
notallowedthemaltreatmentandneglectfrom which he suffered up 
to his accession to embitter his outlook on life. Whatever Claudius 
had endured, he forgot it in his veneration for the Julian family and 
especially for Augustus. Of this devotion we have an example in 
the Claudian frieze at Ravenna* showing Augustus deified, in the 
attitude of the bronze Augustus as Juppiter at Naples*, accom- 

• For the sutue Bernoulli, Rorn. Ihnegrafthi/, u, i, pi. xui; for the 

Capitoline head see Delbrucck, Jntikt Portrdts, pi. 33, where it is still 
named Augustus. * Volume of Plates, iv, 168. 

• Claud. 30. * Volume of Plates, iv, 154,1/. ® Ik. is 9 ,d. 

• Ik. 158,4. ’ Ik. 126,4. * Ik. ibo,a. 

• R. West, RSndsthf Portrdt Plastik, no. 162} pi. 38. 
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panicd by Livia and two princes who are very variously inter¬ 
preted, though the one in armour might well be Tiberius. The 
style is magnificently Claudian, as appears from the almost 
Flavian character of the sacrificial group at the left, and from the 
oblique pose of the female seated figure—perhaps a goddess— 
which recalls the seated Fortuna of the Manlius altar (p. 551). 
Above the whole group towers the godlike personality of Augustus 
—an Augustus who has ^rown-in stature as in prestige since the 
simpler presentation of him on the Ara Pads. 

Imperial portraiture acquires by a process of purgation some¬ 
thing of the quality of great religious art. If it be a just reproach 
that the Roman genius was unequal to creating the image or a god, 
the answer must be that it created the image of the Impierator, 
though an elaboration of several centuries was needed before its 
full significance was made manifest in the Constantine of the 
Basilica Nova or the so^alled Valentinian^ of Barletta. 

A more human and intimate quality which necessarily drops out 
of Imperial portraiture distinguishes that of private individuals. 
Three examples may be singled out, each characteristic of its 

K criod. The first is the admirable bronze in the Metropolitan 
4 useum® of a man in early middle age portrayed with that sure 
and tranquil mastery which brings out essential traits without 
over-accentuation or vinder-statement. The expression is calm but 
lit up by the eyes with inset eye-balls. A good portrait of the 
Tiberian epoch, though only recently recognized as non-Repub- 
lican, is afforded by the bronze bust of the actor Norbanus Sorex 
from Pompeii ® (not to be confused with the actor Sorix of the time 
of Sulla). The face has none of the angularity of the Republican 
period to which it was once confidently attributed; the cut of the 
hair is sureljr Tiberian; the droll and ugly face with the pushed-up 
chin, the wide mouth with protruding underlip and long upper- 
lip, the wide-awake eyes and arrogant profile belong to the man 
of the people rather than to the patrician. On the other hand the 
third example*, from the Clauchan period, has a distant resem¬ 
blance to the Claudian family itself. In a recent penetrating 
analysis the head has been likened to Dostoievsky’s ‘ Idiot.’ It is 
a face in which inherited traits are shown in full decadence: the ex- 

f iression is obstinate; the mouth discontented and weak; the eyes no 
onger keen but merely staring; the over-developed forehead fails 

* Now called Marcian. See Dclbrueck, Spitantik* Kaiserportrits, 

p. ai9ij. 

• Volume of Plates iv, 162,0. 

’ Ib. 162, i. 
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to dominate the face but only overpowers it; the furrows at the base 
of the nose divide the face in two instead of contributing to its 
unity, while in the profile view, nose, mouth and receding chin 
seem to hang only loosely together. It is the degeneracy of a 
whole race. But there is no degeneracy of technique, which 
already has some of the subtlety or Flavian art. 

Equestrian statues, always popular with the Romans, had long 
been granted as a sign of speaal honour to distinguished men. 
Under the Empire these statues became legion, but no examples 
survive, if we except the somewhat mediocre statues of the two 
Balbi father and son, at Naples, datable to the last quarter of the 
first century B.c.^, and the numerous equestrian efhgies of Imperial 
and other personages on coins. Of even greater im|X)rtance were 
the quadri^e of the gods or of the triumphing Emperors (cf. the 
Tiberius cup from B^Mcorcale) drawn by a team or four horses, 
a type of monument to which many of the portraits we have 
been considering probably belonged. The magnificent horses of 
St Mark’s in Vemce^— a purely Augustan work—afford an idea 
of the splendour to which this statuary had attained under the 
early Empire. Their original function is uncertain: they may have 
belonged to an Imperial chariot or to the chariot of the Sun, have 
adorned a temple-pediment, or stood on a base as votive offerings, 
much like the quadriga erected in honour of Augustus in his 
forum in 2 b.c. 

The women of the Ara Pacis only give a very inadetpiate idea 
of the female portraiture of the Augustan period, so slighdy are 
they individualized. Yet long before the Ara Pacis we find 
portraits full of vitality and promise dating from the late Republic 
or early Elmpire. Occasionally we come upon one of such originality 
that it is difficult to place it exactly: the bust of a girl in the Museo 
Torlonia, only a little earlier in date than the Octavia portraiture, 
is a case in point^. This might be described in the words of a 
modern writer as possessing ‘the daintiness and intoxicating line 
of adolescence’ and some have felt inclined to attribute it to the 
Renaissance or to a modem chisel: the lovely sweep of shoulder 
and neck, best seen in the back view, and the dainty movement of 
the upper lip have a fragile beauty without exact parallel in ancient 
art, but the bust as a whole is essentially non-modem, while 
definite Italic traits come out in the strong architectural line of the 
head, accentuated by the severe Republican coiffure, with its 
heavy flattened chignon and bandeaux, left unchiselled as if to be 

* R. Panbeni, // Ritratto nelP artt antica, pis. 162, 163. 

• Volume of Plates iv, 160,^. * lb. 164. 
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covered by a plait. Probably the head had its compeers, if only we 
knew where to look for them. At Parma, for instance, is another 
delightful presentment of girlhood^; the lips are softly closed; 
the eyes were once made vivid by inset pupils; in front the hair 
was arranged over a raised pad; at the back it is severely combed 
and drawn into a pigtail such as is worn in more elaborate fashion 
by the ladies of the late Republic and of the early Ei^ire. 

The female portraiture of the time of the Second Triumvirate 
is characterized by the wavy bandeaux, the cushion of hair over the 
forehead, and the little chignon worn low on the nape of the early 
portraits of Octavia, the finest of which is in the Louvre*. This 
austere coiffure was soon exchanged for the Battened wavelets of 
hair which gradually grew into deep hot-iron waves with tiny 
curls peering from under the bandeaux, such as came into fashion 
in the Principate of Au^stus. The Imperial ladies brought in 
complicated and interesting styles, used with excellent effect by 
their portraitists to emphasize character or mood. The ageing 
beauty of the Livia at Ny Carlsberg* is framed in a setting of waves 
and curls which add to her Impend mien. In the head of the elder 
Agrippina recently discovered in Cyrene^, the harsh regularity of 
the hair waves bring out the severity of the features. In the 
portrait at Ny Carlsberg, said to be of the sorrowing Agrippina, 
the parted hiiir pulled over the forehead enhances the grief of 
the tear-stained face®. 

The coiffure in superimposed ringlets distinctive of the Claudian 
period is seen in the piortraits of the younger Agrippina best 
represented in a tragic head recently found in Rome®. It is 
likewise familiar from the so-called portraits of Messallina, the 
third wife of Claudius, though in the famous Paris cameo where 
she appears with her two children^ her coiffure assumes a simpler 
style. Varieties of mode were innumerable: hair curled up at the 
sides into bunches of ringlets as in the charming portrait of 
Minatia Polla at the Termc* or twisted into corkscrew curls that 
entirely cover the head*. We are far yet from the tower-like 
erections of Flavian and Trajanic hairdressing; jret these Julio- 
Claudian court ladies already might justify the saying of Apuleius, 
that ‘there is such a dignity in the hair, that whatsoever she be, 
though she be never so bravely attired with gold, silks, precious 

‘ Volume of Plates iv, 166,• Ib. ibb.a. • lb. ib 6 ,b. 

• Ib. i66,r. * Heklcr, Greek and Reman pertraitt, pi. 213. 

• In the jlntii^ario cemunale (unpublished). 

' Volume of Plates iv, 158, f. 

• Strong Rom. Sculpture, fig. i%i. * Strong,fig. 242. 
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stones, and other rich and gorgeous ornaments, yet if her hair be 
not curiously set forth, she cannot seem fair^.’ 

As already appears from the Ara Pacis the portraiture of 
children strongly attracted Augustan artists. A new under¬ 
standing of infancy inspires the rendering of the tiny Cupid who 
so gallantly rides the ancestral dolphin by the side of the Augustus 
of Prima Porta*. That this is a real infant, neither little man nor 
conventional putto, appears from the soft still formless nose and 
chin, the bulging forehead, the uncertain line of the skull which 
has not yet hardened. This picture of healthy babyhood may be 
contrasted with the admirable head in the Munich Glyptothek— 
also of the Augustan period—of a sick infant*. Boyhood too, 
was represented in its many moods; for example the jolly little head 
of a laughing child in the Museum of Toulouse*—from the per¬ 
fection of its technique probably an Imperial princeling, or again 
the portrait with alert determined expression in the Musco 
Barracco, doubtless another princeling since it was found in the 
Imperial Villa of Prima Porta*. No less attractive than these 
representations of infancy or early childhood are those of ado¬ 
lescence, of that touching age of transition from boy to man, of 
which we have an admirable rendering in the bronze statue in 
New York of a young Julio-Claudian prince, portrayed in serious 
meditative mood®. 

The tombstones which show several members or several 
generations of one family stiffly aligned within an architectural 
frame deserve a passing mention, if only because they afford in¬ 
comparable matter for the study of popular Roman jxirtraiture. 
They had made a first appearance in the closing decades of the 
Republic (Vol. ix, p. 814 jy.) and continued to be the favourite 
form of tombstone down to the period of Trajan. Their numbers 
are legion. For the period of the Second Triumvirate a good ex¬ 
ample is provided by the stele of the Furii in the lateran’; for 
the period of Augustus by that of Ampudius in the British 
Museum*. These severe, mostly frontal, figures that face the 
spectator as if to demand homage in perpttuum^ have a further sig- 

• Apulcius, Mtt. n, 18, Trans. Adlington. Cf. Ovid, Ars Amat. ui, 
133-52. 

• Vol. of Plates, iv, 1 1 8, • Hcklcr, op. tit. pi. 2 1 6, <r, h. 

^ E. Esp^randicu, Bas-rtUefs de la Gault romaint III, No. 2537; to be 
shortly published by L. Curtius, in Rem. Mitt., with a new interpretation. 

• Volume of Plates iv, 170, A. 

• It. lJ0,a. Ib. 170, f. 

• A. H. Smith in J.ILS. vm, 1918,pp. lygtfj.i Paribeni, dt.p. 18, 
fig. 19. 
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nificancc as symbols of the Roman belief in the solidarity of the 
family and in the sacredness of family tics. The informing con¬ 
ception is that which governs the Imperial groups on the Ara 
Pads Augustae. 

V. PAINTING 

Little remains of Augustan painting in Rome. No trace 
survives of the mural decorations that covered the walls of por¬ 
ticoes or of temples; we can little more than guess their style or 
how far Pompeii can be accepted as the measure of what was 
produced in the capital. The second or ‘architectural’ style known 
from the so-called House of livia (Vol. ix, p. 828) presumably 
continued in fashion, being gradually transformedinto the fantastic 
‘architectures’ of the fourth style which in Rome made their ap¬ 
pearance in Nero’s Golden House. Between the second and the 
fourth styles, or perhaps parallel to them, intervened a system of 
wall decoration known as the third style. It represented an effort to 
assert the value of the wall as flat surface^, by substituting for the 
vistas and prospects disclosed through opienings in the wall, 
framed picture panels, or aediculae^ aflixed to the surface in 
imitation of real pictures. The history of Roman mural painting is 
one of conflict between the decorative element which strives for 
the illusion of space beyond the wall, and resistance offered by the 
mechanical forces of the wall itself. The story is repeated in the 
mural paintings of the Italian Seicento. 

All this would be diflicult to illustrate fully in Rome. For the 
gap of nearly one hundred years between the pictorial triumphs 
of the House of Livia and those of the Golden House of Nero, 
examples in Rome are comparatively few. To about 38 b.c. and 
to the second Pompeian style belongs a masterpiece of Roman 
illusionism—the garden enclosure painted on the walls of a room 
in the Villa of the Empress Livia at Prima Porta®. The conquest 
of the ‘space beyond’ is here an accomplished fact—the sense of 
the confining wall is annulled; it is as if the closed door, beyond 
which in certain Pompeian paintings we see trees waving and 
birds flitting, had suddenly burst open and we had entered the en¬ 
chanted gaixlen. It is an hortus inclusus of purest delight, where the 
flowers bloom, the birds sing and the butterflies flutter, without in¬ 
trusion of any human element. In the Prima Porta fresco it is*no 
longer the wall that encloses the room, but the garden itself that 
defines the space by meansof a well-trimmed path running between 

‘ Cf. L. Curtius, D'u WanJmalerti Pompejis, p. 191. 

* VeJume of Plates iv, 172, a, with text. 
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two railings, the innermost of which breaks now and again into 
exedrae adorned by tall conifers. So also in the ‘Casa dell’ Efebo’ 
at Pompeii, the lovely fragment of a pomegranate garden has an 
exedra with fountains surmounted by a majestic bronze peacock^. 
The same type of decoration carried out in mosaic appears in the 
charming fountain niche of the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cam¬ 
bridge*. This ‘garden painting' hangs together with the flower 
and fruit pieces already noted as characteristic of Augustan reliefs 
(p. 550); of the brilliancy of the original colouring we may form a 
notion from the basket of flowers in mosaic found in the second- 
century ‘ Villa dei Quintilii,’ obviously from its extreme naturalism 
the copy of an Augustan model*. 

Columbarium painting, though overlooked and neglected be¬ 
cause of its humble character, can throw much light on mural 
decoration. Of special interest are the friezes running between the 
rows of loculi in a columbarium of the ancient Via Aurelia which is 
dated to the first years of the Empire. The mythological episodes, 
copied from larger compositions for their symbolic value, are, it is 
true, ineffective as art, out the painter’s light and rapid touch is 
admirably suited to the rendering of the numerous landscape 
scenes. These include farmyards, poultry yards, duckponds, the 
‘wayfarer’ theme, and a series of sacred and sepulchral enclosures 
marked by trees and statues raised on high pillars, within which 
women tend the tombs and deck the altars; all this belongs to 
the same school of miniature landscape as the gold-brown meze 
in the House of Livia, the style of which has been traced back to the 
topiaria opera of the landscape p>ainter Studius who ‘introduced a 
delightful style of decorating walls with representations of villas, 
porticoes, landscape-gardens, sacred groves, woods, hills, fishponds, 
straits, streams and shores: any scene, in short, that took the 
fancy*.’ Next in order of time comes the decoration in stucco and 
colour of the Columbarium of Pomponius Hylas, near the Porta 
Ladna, datable to the time of Tiberius*. The central niche is 
decorated with a number of mystical subjects; the conch of the 
apse and the vaulted ceilings are covered by a delicate network of 
flowering vine tendrils, enfivened by symbolic figures and birds: 
a grim chamber of death sunk several feet below the ground is 
tl^us transformed into a gay and flowering arbour. Fragments of 

^ Phot. Alinari 39386. 

* Volume of Plates Iv, 172, 4. • lb. 178, < 7 . 

* Pliny, N.H. xxxv, 116. Above ‘porticoes '^porticus (Mayhoff); others 
prefer to read portus — * harbours ’ with Detlefsen. 

* Volume of Plates iv, 180, b. 
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wall-paintings from a house of Claudian date on the Quirinal show 
kindred motives of Erotes clambering among cherry branches 
where fruit and leaves are represented with botanical precision^. 

Stucco decoration, so closely connected with painting that the 
two are all but interchangeable, was likewise extensively used for 
the patterning of walls and ceilings. To the period of Caesar belong 
the stuccoes from a vaulted ceiling in the Villa Farnesina; scarcely 
later arc the remains of a stuccoed vault in the garden room of the 
Prima Porta \llla; the magnificent series in the recently destroyed 
Tomb of the Amintii is datable to about to b.c.* Finally to the 
Claudian period may be assigned the stuccoes that entirely cover 
the walls and vaults of the hypogeum of the basilica of Porta 
Maggiore. The transformation here is of an underground chamber 
into an Elysian hall, against the white translucency of which are 
silhouetted scenes and figures of the Soul’s adventures in her quest 
after Immortality®. 

Painting, no less than sculpture, must have been called upon to 
commemorate the res gestae of the Augustan period, and to give 
expression to its dynastic aspirations. The pictures are lost, but 
from cameos and metal-work one may catch at least some echo of 
their style. The famous Gemma Augusiea in Vienna, for instance, 
held to represent an Incident in a triumph of Tiberius*, is essen¬ 
tially pictorial in its well-knit composition—in the flow of the 
lines which unite the chariot group on the left and the allegorical 
figures on the right with the central group of Roma and Augustus 
—pictorial also is the frieze of the captive prisoners, though 
sharply divided off from the principal scene. In the ‘ Grand Cam^e 
de France’® the whole composition is still harmoniously blended: 
the seated group of Tiberius and Livia forms the focal pioint of 
interest; on cither side are grouped the living princes of their 
house; soaring figures of dead and deified Julian heroes unite the 
personages of the central zone writh the Divus Augustus who, 
supported by a figure who may be the ancestral lulus, looks pro- 
tectingly from heaven on his descendants; the frieze of captive 
barbarians of the lower zone, less completely isolated than in the 
Vienna Cameo, seems worked into the body of the picture—all 
Pompeii has scarcely left us a more compact and purely pictorial 
design. The original models for both cameos may well have been 
mural paintings or else large panels made to be carried, banner- 

* P. Marconi, La Pittura dti Romani, fig. 133, p. loi. 

* For date docriprion see Mem. Amtr. Acad, iv, 1924, p. 35. It was 
put up for his l^ily and freedmen ^ L. Airuntius, the friend of Augustus. 

Volume of Plates iv. 180. a, 182. « Ih. 156,«. » Ih. 156, b. 
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like, in procession on solemn occasions and exhibited in public 
places to stimulate enthusiasm for the Imperial dynasty. They are 
the counterpart of the triumphal pictures of the Republican period 
(Vol. IX, p. 825) and presuppose the same principles of design as 
on the ‘Grand Cam^c,’ a central figure, or a group, surrounded by 
attendant personages and above a protecting divinity. The formula 
reap[>ears m the 'allegory of conquest’ of the cuirass of the Prima 
Porta Augustus^, and in the ‘allegory of the fecundity of the 
Empire’ on the silver patera from Aquileia*, both comjxwitions 
being of triumphal character and originally displayed, we may 
imagine, on a larger canvas. The Four Comuacopiae Cameo in 
Vienna®; the Pans Cornucopiae Cameo of Messallina and her 
children*; the lovely fragment in the British Museum of Livia en¬ 
throned amid the fruits of a cornucopiae®, seem likewise to derive 
from pictorial compositions which exalted the Imperial family as 
source of all prosperity to the State. 

That painting was made a means of propagating the new creeds 
is evident even at Pompeii, a provincial town outside the sphere of 
great political or religious happ^enings. The many episodes from the 
‘Taking of Troy’ must, like the second book of the Aeneid^ have 
been inspired by a reawakened interest in the Trojan ancestry of 
the Romans; the pictures of the loves of Mars and Venus recall 
the honour in whi^ these patron gods of the Julian race were held 
in Rome; two paintings recently discovered show the one the 
group of Aeneas with Anchises and lulus, the other Romulus 
shouldering the spoils of Acron, both evident copies of the statues 
in the Forum of Augustus described by Ovid (p. 578)*; orna¬ 
mental details, the tripods and other Ap>olIine emblems, the 
dolphins and the ships so profusely introduced among the 
‘fantasies’ of the Pompeian Fourth Style, obviously refer to the 
Augustan cult of Apollo and the naval victories of Actium^ Still 
another Pompeian picture—a landscape of the ‘Third Style’— 
offers a glorified version of the Romulean legend of the Palatine 
exalted by Augustus®. The Palatine Lupercal which is seen in the 
foreground is also represented, with its inmates and protectors, on 
the interesting marble intarsia {opus sectile) in the Palazzo Colonna 
foimd in the neighbourhood of Rome*. 

• ^ Volume of Plates iv, 150. * It. 184, <7. 

» /A. 158,4. * 74 . 158.C. 

* Brit. Muj. Cat. of Gems, No. 1^7 {iSJi). 

* Volume of Plates iv, 176, a, h\ Ovid, Fasti, v, 563-8. 

’ L. Currius, op. cit. p. 159 and passim. 

* Volume of Plates iv, 176, f. • 74 . 178,4. 
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In the Augustan and in other periods examples of portrait 
painting arc surprisingly few in comparison with the overwhelming 
number of portraits in stone or bronze still extant. This is partly 
due to the perishable nature of the material and also to negligence 
on the part of a bygone generation of excavators. In Pompeii 
alone many more portraits were found than is generally known, but 
precious examples were allowed to perish at a time when only 
pictures with mythological subjects were valued. Of what little 
remains one of the best is the portrait-group of a young couple^ in 
the Naples Museum, which from the coiffure of the lady may be 
assigned to the Claudian period; these arc simple and straight¬ 
forward transcripts of the face, lifted however above commonplace 
likeness by the luminous glance of the large eyes—a trait noted in 
early Italic heads (Vol. ix, p. 809) and familiar at a later date from 
the long series of Fajdim portraits. We arc again in the Italic 
tradition with the portrait or Virgil seated between Two Muses on 
the celebrated mosaic in the Bardo*. The theme of seated poet or 
philosopher is of the commonest and doubtless Hellenistic in 
orimn, but in the Vii^l it is transposed to a Roman key; the 
differences between the Hellenistic and Roman handling of the 
motive is evident if we compare the strong taut silhouette, the stiff" 
angular draperies and the intense glance of the Virgil with the soft 
and sinuous lines and dreamy expression of the portrait of Me¬ 
nander, recently discovered at Pompeii*. 

Of Imperial portrait groups something has already been said in 
connection with the triumphal pictures of which the effigies of the 
Im^erator and his family formed an integral part. Of the more 
intimate fiunily group—at all times a favourite subject of piortrait 
painting—^we can gain some idea from the pictorid composition 
of certain cameos and glass pastes—for example, the well-known 
blue paste in Vienna of Germanicus or a Julio-Claudian prince 
with three young sons*, a charming type of composition which 
persists with slight modifications ana vanations down to the period 
of Gjnstanrinc. 

VI. THE ROME OF AUGUSTUS AND OF HIS 
IMMEDIATE SUCCESSORS 

Rome after the murder of Caesar was long pictured as a city of 
dreadful night where, in the general turmoil of the Civil Wars, 
monuments were allowed to tall into decay till such time as the 

> Volume of Platc% iv, 174, f. « /i. 174, a. 
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Pax /iugusta made possible the emergence of a dty of marble out 
of the ruinous material. This dramatic contrast, inspired by the 
laudatory poetry of the Augustan age, is no longer true to fact. 
Excavations and a more careful reading of the texts show, for in¬ 
stance, that during the closing years of the Republic victorious 
generals continued, like their predecessors, to erect or restore 
temples on the occasion of their triumphs^ and, as will appear, 
much else was done besides. What is true, however, is that after 
the death of Caesar, any systematic legislation for the improve¬ 
ment of the City had b«n swept aside and that before the town- 
planning policy introduced by Augustus when still Octavian, 
edifices were erected at haphazard without concerted plan. When 
Augustus took matters in hand he came forward as upholder of the 
old Italic and Republican traditions. The very year of his three¬ 
fold triumph he decreed the restoration of the fallen temples—in 
his Res Gestae he himself gives the number as eighty-two—an act 
of piety towards the gods of the Stat^ on a par with the rest of his 
religious |X)licy (p. 475). He combined his own schemes within 
the limits of the possible with those of Caesar but here he pro¬ 
ceeded cautiously. Loth to impose too heavy a burden on the 
newly re-organized finances of the State, he took upon himself a 
large propiortion of the colossal building expenditure, paying for it 
out of his own fortune*. Opposition to his schemes on the ground 
of cost was thus disposed of, while the monuments erected 
appeared as Imperial benefactions which redounded to the glory 
of himself and the Julian dynasty. 

The aims of Augustus in the re-planning of Rome are clearly 
brought out in the Campus Mardus. Without going the length 
of Caesar who had projected to deflect the course of ^e Tiber, so 
as to extend the Campus up to the Monte Mario, Augustus applied 
himself to its neglected northern region which he transformed from 
an unkempt swamp into a splendid monumental zone—largely 
aided in this by the liberality of his co-adjutor Agrippa, like him¬ 
self possessed of great wealth. At its upper end, between Tiber 
and Via Lata, Augustus began to erect as early as a8 b.c. —the 
year of his consulship with Agrippa—the Mausoleum which was 
to be the memorial of himself and the dynasty. It was charac- 
t^istic of him that he chose for his family tomb the circular drum 

* Sec F. W. Shipley, ‘Chronology of building operations in Rome from 

the death of Caesar to that of Augustus’ in Amer. Acad, in Rome, 

IX, 1931, for a careful dating of these monuments. 

* On the expenditure cl. U. Wiicken, Site. d. prtuss. Akad. 1931, 
PP 773 ^?? } Tenney Frank, J.R.S. xxm, 1933, p. 146 sq. 
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with conical tumulus of Italic-Etruscan origin rather than borrow 
from the splendours of foreign architecture. The huge mound 
which was crowned by the statue of Augustus, contained on the 
ground level a comparatively small sepulchral chamber divided 
into niches for the ash urns of the Imf>erial family*—the earliest 
to be placed here being that of Marcellus, nephew and son-in-law 
of Augustus, the first flower of the dynasty to be cut off®. The 
Mausoleum was representative rather than unique. It had its 
Republican prototypes and was itself only a more splendid ex¬ 
ample among other circular tombs of the period such as those of 
Munatius Plancus at Gaeta, of Caecilia Metella and of Lucilius 
Paetus just outside Rome, to which we may add the cenotaph of 
Nero Drusus at Mainz and the Tropaeum Augusti in Provence, 
the latter a record of victory the shape of which recalls the 
Mausoleum’. The small park surrounding the Mausoleum con¬ 
tained the crematory chapel of the Imperil family; near by stood 
the Ara Pads Augustae as witness to the blessings of peace brought 
about by the Imperial rule; and near by again rose the obelisk from 
Heliopolis, ererted by Augustus in 9 b.c. as needle of a great 
sundial inlaid with bronze. 

Agrippa opened out, east of the Via Lata, a park known as the 
Cantus Agrippae which was at once promenade and field for 
military manoeuvres; it was crossed by the Aqua Virgo, also a 
work of Agrippa’s and the first Imperial aqueduct of Rome, while 
a portico, completed after his death by Agrippa’s sister Polla, con¬ 
tained the famous map of the Orbis Terrarum based on the notes 
and plans of Agrippa himself. Farther down, on the west side of 
the Via, Agnppa built in 25 b.c. a large portico in thanksgiving 
for ‘the naval victories^’ i.e. Actium and his own in Sicilian waters, 
appropriately decorating it with a picture of the ‘ Expedition of the 
Argonauts,’ after which the portico was named. Farther down 
again, on the same side, he completed, in homage it is said to 
Augustus, the huge Saepta Julia planned by Caesar to be carried 
out wholly in marble*. Somewhat to the west, close to the tomb 
of the Dictator (Vol. ix, p. 841), Agnppa, again desiring to honour 
the Julian house of which he had become a memW by his 
marriage with Marcella, put up in 27 b.c., according to the still 


• Plan 2, facing p. 582. • 

! AiV. iQ28.no. 88. 

Volume of Pl^ iv, 188, a. « eVl raw vavitpaTUu<i, Dio Liii, 27, 1. 
Abiding to Cicero, ad Att. iv, 16, 14. The remains of the Saepta 
fourrdations, under the modern Palazzo Doria, are of travenine, bur if is 
posable that the Agnppan superstruaure was of marble. 
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extant inscription, the first Pantheon. It contained statues of 
Venus and Mars, divine ancestors of the Julian House, and one of 
Caesar—the Triad later venerated with even greater splendour in 
the Augustan temple of Mars Ultor, while statues of Augustus 
and of Agrippa himself were placed at each side of the entrance to 
guard the shrine which stood, it has been well said, as ‘ true symbol 
of the house of Augustus and its future*.’ This Agrippan Pan¬ 
theon which was later obliterated under Hadrian’s rotunda, is 
generally held to have been of rectan^lar shap>e, occupying a little 
less than the space of the actual Hadrianic vestibule. It is a moot 
question however, whether like its successor it too may not have 
been of circular shap>e, conceived as {>endant to the Mausoleum, on 
the model of the earlier round temple with rectangular porch of the 
Largo Argentina (Vol. ix, p. 833). Of the architectural splendours 
of the Augustan Pantheon nothing survives, nor can the Baths of 
Agrippa, erected south of it in 9 b.c., be perfectly made out; what 
remains is of paramount importance, these being the earliest of 
those huge public baths which are reckoned among the typical 
achievements of Roman Imperial architecture. To the west of the 
Baths stretched another park with portico, and a canal known as 
the Euripus. An Agrippan complex which centred in the Pantheon 
thus balanced the Augustan Mausoleum and its surroundings*. 

The new Augustan-Agrippan zone formed the northern exten¬ 
sion of the area laid out in the southern part of the Campus by 
the great Republican town-planners (Vol. ix, p. 836). With vast 
spaces still unoccupied and numerous monuments needing repair 
or enlargement, it had continued to afford a field for the building 
energies of victorious generals and others between the death of 
Caesar and the Principate. Thus in 34 B.c. Statilius Taurus had 
built in this region a stone amphitheatre; Cn. Domitius Aheno- 
barbus,atadatc which is still uncertain, built or rebuilt the Temple 
of Neptune in circa F/aminic^, and about 32 b.c., after his Jewish 
triumph, C. Sosius rebuilt, apparently from its foundations, the 
ancient temple of Apollo which though frequently restored dated 
back to 433 B.c.'* Even before the Principate Octa'vian took a 
leading part in the improvement of the Campus. In 32 b.c. he had 
seen to the total restoration of the Theatre of Pompey. The 
andent prednets and porticoes south of the theatre were re- 

* L. R. Taylor, Divinity of the Roman Emperor, p. 167. 

* Cf. Shipley, yfgrippa't building activities in Rome. 

* Volume of Plates iv, 210, b. 

* Recent excavarions on this site have brought to light columns of 
Augusto-Hcllenisric type. 
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but it was the Prindpate that set its mark on the w’holc. The 
temple to the deified Caesar decreed by the Senate in 42 and 
dedicated by Au^stus in 29 b.c., the year of the threefold triumph, 
formed the dominant element of a new plan. It was placed as 
nearly as possible on the long axis of the Forum, facing the 
Tabularium, and being raised on a double podium produced a 
commanding effect, well seized by Ovid as he prays that the god 
Julius may continue to protect Forum and Capitol from his lofty 
shrine: 

Fac iubar, ut semper Capitolia nostra forumquc 

Divus ab excclsa prospcctct lulius aedeP 

The low platform, prolonged to form an orator's tribune, con¬ 
tained the altar. The upper structure—a shallow Ionic cella with 
six-columned vestibules, the decorative detail of which is not free 
from the stiffness and angularity of Republican work—was of 
marble from the newly discovered quarries of Carrara*. 

Monuments built or restored between the death of Caesar and 
that of Au^stus enclosed the temple of the Divus as within a 
sacred precinct. At the back was the ancient Regia, or public 
office of the Pontifex Maximus, as rebuilt in marble by Domitius 
Calvinus in 36 b.c. The three-passage arch over the Via Sacra, on 
the left of the temple of Caesar, which is probably identical with that 
erected by Augustus in 19 b.c. in honour of the surrender of the 
Parthian standards, balanced the old Arch of Fabius, north of the 
temple. The same architectural scheme of temple between two 
archM was thus obtained which we get in the Forum of Pompeii 
and in the later Forum of Augustus. Beyond the arch rose on its 
high podium the ancient temple of the Castores, restored in 
marble with soaring columns and with a vestibule modelled on 
that of Mars Ultor—a magnificence due to Tiberius, who rebuilt 
the temple in a.d. 6, inscribing it with his own name and that of his 
dead broffier Nero Drusus. Farther north, on the same side, stood 
the Basilica Julia be^n by Caesar and dedicated by him before 
completion, but rebuilt in marble by Augustus after a fire and re¬ 
named bjr him after his grandsons*. Beyond the Ficus Jugarius 
rose, again on a high podium, the ancient temple of Saturn which 
had been restored as early as 43 b.c. by L. Munatius Plancus. 
Immediately below the Tabularium might be seen the histoiic 
^mple of Concord, restored on a magnificent scale in a.d. 10 by 
1 ibenus, who dedicated it to the Concordia Augusta in the name, 

a 341 If- • Volume of Plates iv, aio, r. 

Kes (jfstat 20. 
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once more, of himself and of his dead brother. Coins show the 
temple pediment crowned in Italic fashion by three upstanding 
figures with arms interlocked as symbol of concord*, and splendid 
fragments survive of the architectural decoration. 

The line of monuments was continued on the cast side by the 
Senate house planned by Caesar and completed by Augustus. 
Though repeatedly restored—what we now see is mainly as late as 
Diocletian—the main lines of the Augustan structure seem to have 
been respected, including the actual Curia with the stepped tiers 
that supported the wooden Senatorial benches. Next came the 
ancient Basilica Aemilia restored in 14 b.c. to correspond to the 
Basilica yuiia\ it was fronted by a long portico ending on the south 
in a sacrarium or chapel dedicated in honour of the two young 
princes, G^us and Lucius, that the dynasty might once more 
be emphasized. This brings us back to the Arch of Fabius and 
completes the zone encircling the Temple of Caesar. Finally, 
at the north-west end of the Forum area rose the Rostra, trans¬ 
ferred^ here from the old Comidum by Caesar and dedicated by 
Octavian in 42 b.c., the year of Philippi, though the incurving 
steps were added later. The essential features of the Forum were 
now fixed; new monuments were repeatedly introduced, but the 
main lines were never substanrially altered. 

Augustus was no more able than Caesar before him to remedy 
the congestion of the old Forum, save by building auxiliary fora*. 
He completed that of Caesar® and opened a second and more 
spacious Forum as forecourt to the temple vowed at Philippi to 
Mars, Avenger of Caesar. The site, which was scooped out of a 
densely populated spur of the Quirinal, cost the Imperial purse 
vast sums, though, even so, the new forum does not appear to have 
been of the large proportions originally intended by the Emperor. 
But the site was pre-ordained: obviously the temple, vowed at 
Philippi to the Avenger, must be in close proximity to the temple 
vowed to the Genetrix at Pharsalus, and the Forum of Augustus 
must be made to appear the complement of that of Caesar. 

In the Forum August! the Italic conception of forum as temple 

* Volume of Plates rr, 210, /. * Sec Plan 4, facing p. 582. 

• Volume of Plates iv, 186, k To what has been said in Vol. ix, p. 841 

must be added a reference to the inscription found at Ostia which records 
XT** Temple of Venus Genetrix was ‘built’ by Trajan (G. in 

Ntt. d^lt Scavt, 1932, pp. 188 sqq.), which probably means rebuilt on the old 
lines. The structure as revealed by the excavations of 1933 only allows a com- 
pami vely narrow pas^ between its back wall and that of the Forum itself, 
sumaent however to justife .^ppian in saying, somewhat quaintly, that Caesar 

placed a preana round the temple ’ Bill. Civ. n, 102. 424. 
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enclosure is carried out In perfection: here the temple apse abuts 
against the back wall of the huge court, whence it dominates the 
whole emplacement, while on each long side the enclosing wall 
itself curved out into deep semicircular exedrae as if to give lungs 
to the space about the temple and to afford extra protection from a 
crowded neighbourhood. The straight regular lines of the older 
porticoes are here abandoned, apse and exedrae forming in plan 
an harmonious trefoil pattern, a remarkable advance on anything 
hitherto attempted. The scheme is already that of the colonnade of 
St Peter’s. 

The temple, which was Corinthian octostyle, followed the Italic 
norm; high podium and steps only in front^, no columns at the 
back; the broad cella had a deep vestibule, later imitated in the 
Temple of Castor in the Forum. The apse of the spacious nave 
contained a long base which supported the statue of the Avenger 
brandishing his sword, between V’enus Genetrix, divine ancestress 
of the Julian race, on his right and on his left Caesar, marked out 
by the Julian star*. This dynastic triad, which raised to a higher key 
an already familiar motive (p. 548), appeared as fresh assertion of 
the f>erpetual renewing of the spiritud forces of the Empire. It 
was under the shadow of these divine presences that the cult of the 
deified Augustus found shelter till the lemplum Divi Augusti, 
begun by Tiberius and Livia and consecrated by Gaius in a.d. 37, 
was ready to receive it. 

The surrounding Forum matched the Temple in magnificence: 
the pavements were resplendent in coloured marbles; its exedrae 
were curtained by columns of precious marble, and adorned with 
niches containing statues of the Roman triumphatores.^ from Aeneas 
founder of the gem and Romulus founder of the City down to 
Caesar founder of the Empire. The two first statues, one showing 
Aeneas with Anchises and lulus, the other Romulus bearing away 
the spoils of Acron, are known from the coin representing the 
templum Divi Augusti^ and from two Pompeian paintings*. Be¬ 
tween the exedrae and the central area ran long colonnaded porticoes 
which were later linked to the temple of Mars by the two small 
arches put up by Tiberius in a.d. 19 in honour of the younger 
Drusus and Germanicus whose statues they bore. These arches 
completed the architectural scheme at the temple end of the 
Forum on the model already known from the Forum of Pompeii 
and possibly from that of Caesar*. 

* Volume of Plates iv, 190, h. * Ih. 196, a. 

*/k 204.rf. * lh.t 7 b,a,b. 

Sec above, p. 576 and Volume of Plates iv, 186 a. 
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The arch as monumental entrance to a defined area is common 
in Italy and the provinces, where numerous arches of Augustan 
date functioned as ornamental screens to city gates, or else were 
worked into the town wall as city gates themselves. Fine ex¬ 
amples are to be seen at Fano, Rimini, Pola, Aosta, Susa and 
Orange*. They were of the so-called ‘triumphal’ type and carried 
statues or chariot groups, their facades being often, though by no 
means invariably, adorned with reliefs or statue niches*. Honorary 
arches of Augustan date have disappeared in Rome, save for one 
or two ground plans, but there still stands a charming aqueduct 
arch of the period, which spanned the old Via Tiburtina. Under 
Augustus the arch continued to develop in the service of engineer¬ 
ing, showing its great adaptability to the most exacting problems 
of bridge construction, whether in the soaring arches of Narni or 
in the low arcaded bridge of Rimini and of Merida. Again, the 
superposed tiers of the Pont du Card in Provence—generally re¬ 
ferred to the Augustan pieriod and to Agrippa, though the date 
is still uncertain—are not only a great piece of engineering, but a 
notable architectural achievement which owes its beauty of effect 
to the variations in the size of the arches and of their piers. 

After the death of Agrippa in 12 b.c., Augustus had received 
loyal support from Tiberius in all his building projects; whatever 
their other discords, both princes worked harmoniously together for 
the improvement of Rome and of the cities of the Empire. Among 
other collaborators were Asinius Pollio who remodelled the old 
Atrium Libertads and fitted it with Greek and Latin libraries, and 
Maecenas who converted the Esquiline, a malarial district covered 
with disused cemeteries, decaying houses and refuse heaps, into a 
fine park and gardens as counterpart to the work of sanitation and 
improvement carried out by Augustus and Agrippa in the Campus 
Martius. Besides the public baths, the theatres and the libraries, 
numerous works of public utility were erected in the Rome of 
Augustus, which bore the same witness to the new economic 
prosperity of the Empire, that the temples did to its renewed 
spiritual life. Market places were built for the disposal of wares 
from all parts of the world; granaries to receive the produce of a 
revived agriculture; docks to meet the increase in shipping; 
immense horrea or warehouses for the products of the new in¬ 
dustrialism. But to discuss these is impossible within the brief 
space at our disposal. What was accomplished in the Campus 

* Volume of Plates iv, 192. 

* For these honorary arches see M. Nilsson in Corolla Archatologua, 
pp. xyisqq.’t and I. A. Richmond in ‘J.R.S. xxui, 1933, pp. 1491^^. 
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Martius and in the heart of the City sufficiently illustrates the 
principles upon which Augustus remodelled Rome, and justifies 
his boast that he had found it of brick and left it of marble. The 
glittering white material from the rich quarries of Carrara con¬ 
tributed to the new aspect of the city; the crude brilliance was 
happily tempered by the retention for the older buildings of rose- 
brown travertine and of tufa faced with softly glowing stucco— 
while the whiteness of the newer edifices was itself relieved by the 
introduction of coloured marbles for floors and revetments. The 
scale of buildings was enlarged and tall columns rose from the 
high Italic podium in obedience to the Roman love of verticalism. 
The heavy entablatures and pediments of Italic architecture were 
reduced to lighter proportions at the greater height. The open 
Italic pediment of the old tufa and terra cotta temples disappeared, 
and pediments in the Greek manner became the rule. Greek also, 
as often as not, were the architectural trimmings and refinements, 
though coins show that pedimcntal cornices continued to be 
crowned in Italic fashion with tall upstanding figures which caught 
up the vertical movement of the columns and carried it upwards 
into infinite space^. The Italic-Roman type of temple was adopted 
throughout the Empire—^witness among many others Nimes, 
Vienne, Pola and Ancyra, all still standing on their Italic p>odia. 

In one respect Augustus’ neat epigram as to his city of marble 
needs correction. It applied doubtless to the ciwic edifices, the 
temples and temple areas but it glided over the question of the big 
blocks of tenement houses built of sun-dried bricks and wood—the 
many-storeyed insulae set in a network of crooked narrow streets. 
Regular planning was limited, as under the Republic, to certain 
monumental areas, but there was no thought as yet of cutting 
Imperial roadways through densely p>opulated quarters, or of 
running streets from one monument to another to obtain a vista. 
The omission of any street-planning effort or housing reform in the 
building policy of Augustus is all the stranger in that he showed 
himself most zealous in planning the new Imperial cities of Italy 
such as Aosta*, and of the provinces on the regular system derived 
from the castrun^. In Rome the hills certainly formed an obstacle 
then as now, yet the level Campus Martius offered an opportunity 
for wider streets which was neglected and so did the parts south of 
the Forum, afterwards laid out by Nero in long porticoed avenbes 
Inding to the Golden House. The Via Lata, a piece of the Flami- 
nian road accidentally drawn within the city, was there to show the 

* Volume of Plates iv, 2io,i. • Plan 3, fiudng p. 582. 

• Vol. Dt, p. 836, n. I. 
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6nc effect of a roadway bordered by monuments, but the hint was 
only taken later. 

The building policy of Augustus was taken up by his Julio- 
Claudian successors. To the Principate of Tibenus belong, be¬ 
sides a number of minor works, two buildings of outstanding im¬ 
portance—the temple of the god Augustus at the foot of the 
Palatine which was begun under his auspices, though not dedicated 
till after his death, and the Castra Praetoria^ the great military 
fortress erected in a.d. 21—22, for the concentration of the Prae¬ 
torian troops into one vast city camp; often though the Castra 
were restored traces may still be made out of the original brick and 
concrete walls with their battlements, gates and chain of turrets*. 
While following as a rule in the steps of Augustus, Tiberius in one 
noteworthy instance abandoned his predecessor’s example; by 
erecting on the Palatine the first of those sumptuous Imperial 
residences for which the hill afterwards became famous—a con¬ 
trast to the ‘modest house’ of Augustus ‘without marble decora¬ 
tion or handsome marble pavements,’ praised by Suetonius, and 
it was Tiberius likewise who enlarged Augustus’ pleasant villa at 
Capri into a splendid country-scat whose elegant porticoes and 
sunny terraces are now being scientifically explored*. 

Few traces remain of the buildings put up by Gaius. The private 
circus which he erected on the right bank of the Tiber, in the 
gardens inherited from his mother Agrippina, were destined to be 
the scene of the earliest Christian martyrdoms and to be eventually 
absorbed in the great basilica of Saint Peter. On the Palatine he 
enlarged the imp>crial residence, projecting, it is said, to connect it 
with the Capitol by means of a bridge, but the addition, if ever it 
existed, has disapp>eared. His name however remains honourably 
connected with the dedication in a.d. 37 of the Templum Divi 
Augustiy as recorded on a fine contemporary bronze*. The coin 
shows the young Emperor in front of a six-columned Ionic 
temple, garlanded for the occasion. Within the {>edimcnt Romulus, 
prototyp)e of the now deified New Romulus, stands between Venus 
Genetrix and Mars Ultor, an assemblage of Julian divinities which 
is completed by the acroterial figures of the comice. Here the 
flaming chariot of the ap>otheosis, symbol of the new god, app>ears 
in,the centre, flanked by two crown-bearing Victones, between 
Romulus on the left bearing away the spoils of Acron and the 

* I. A. Richmond in Pap. Brit. School at Rome, 1927, p. 12. 

* A. Maiuri, • II palazzo di Tiberio detto “Villa Jo\is” a Capri’ in 
Atti i. 3® Cmgrtiio di Studi Romani, 1934. 

® Volume of Plates iv, 204, d. 
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proup of Aeneas with Anchiscs and lulus on the right — evident 
imitations these of the Romulus and Aeneas of the Forum of 
Augustus’. 

Claudius was the first emperor to devote his building energies 
almost exclusively to works of engineering and public utility: the 
reclaiming and drainage of land, the creation of harbours, and the 
extension of the aqu^uct system which he brought up to the 
same level of efficiency as that of the roads. Under Claudius the 
simpler aqueduct arch was elaborated: magnificent twin arches 
of rusticate masonry carried two aqueduct channels across the 
fork of the Via Praenestina and Via Labicana (modem Porta Ma^- 
giore), while the triumphal arch erected across the Via Lata in 
A.D. 46 to commemorate Claudius' conquest of Britain was in 
reality but the monumental transformation of an arch of the Aqua 
Virgo which spanned the road at this point. That fresh architec¬ 
tural forces were stirring under Claudius is evident from the new 
and striking use of vaulted and arched construction that makes its 
appearance in the now famous hypogeum near the Porta Mag- 
g^ore*. This hall, dedicated to a mystery religion — unless it be 
merely the meeting place of some funerary college— is composed 
of barrel-vaulted nave and aisles separated by two rows of pilasters 
connected not by a straight trabeation but by arcading; the nave is 
preceded by a pronaos with coved ceiling and arched doorway, 
and ends in an apse with the indication of the officiant’s seat. We 
thus have at this comparatively early date, and in the service of a 
pagan cult, a building on the same principle — ante-chapel or 
narthex, nave, aisles and tribune with throne—as the later 
Christian basilica. 

In essentials the Rome of the Julio-Claudians is one with the 
Rome of Au^^stus. New temples, arches, civic halls and palaces 
might be built, but no substantial change had occurred in the 
general outlay of the city itself. Its housing system, save for the 
palaces and homes of the wealthy, remained mean and ugly, its 
streets narrow and congested. The time was at hand when some 
improvement must be seriously contemplated. The great fire and 
the undoubted town-planning abilities of Nero were soon to make 
possible the desired changes, but the forma aedificiorum urbis nova 
for which Tacitus* praises Nero belongs to another chapter of ^is 
history. 

• Volume of Plates iv, 176, a, h. 

• Volume of Plates iv, 180, a, and above, p. 568. 

• jinn. XV, 43; see k. Boethius in Corolla Archaeolegica, pp. 84 sqi}. 
(*The Neronian Nova wk$')\ Strong, Art in Ancient Rome, i, p, 175. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
THE ACHIEVEMENT OF AUGUSTUS 
I. THE NEW ORDER 

I T is beyond doubt that during the principate of Augustus 
there was a widespread belief that a new page had been turned 
in the history of mankind. The belief was not everywhere the 
same nor due to the same causes. In the client-kingdoms men 
regarded Rome as the power that upheld the ruling houses and 
may have judged Rome according to the good or bad government 
of the kings. Yet it must have been observed that in the main the 
influence of the princeps was on the side of good government, that 
the expensive ambitions of kings in foreign policy were prevented, 
that contingents from client-kingdoms were less and less called 
upon as the system of auxilia was developed, and that deference to 
Rome forbade over-ostentatious extravagance. In the provinces of 
the Hellenistic Elast the Principate brought good government and 
relief from wars. Vague aspirations after a new era for which the 
leader should be found in the East^ were reduced to unreality by 
Actium and the fall of Egypt, and there can have been few who did 
not recognize that the new order, for all its insistence on the 
primacy of Italy and the supremacy of cives Romani over all other 
inhabitants of the world, permitted the Hellenistic East to live its 
own life with security and self-respect. The freedom to be judged 
by their own laws which the GreeJes prized almost above political 
independence was not infringed by Rome. Greek culture was 
admired, though Roman culture claimed its independence. In 
religion Rome stood by the older gods of Italy and Greece, but 
permitted freedom of cult and worship in all the provinces. 

The seas and roads were secure, and everywhere men could pass 
freely on their lawful occasions. Beyond the Danube and the 
Euphrates there might be enemies, but Rome stood on guard on 
every frontier. For generations before, the provinces and client- 
kingdoms had seen the power of Rome and had sought to find in it 
protection even at the price of dependence. The worship of Rome 

Note. This chapter is intended to stress certain points already made by 
other writers in earlier contributions to the volume, and to add general 
reflecrions that arise from their interaction. 

^ See p. 8a. 
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had evinced the desire to find a lasting protector, as the honours 
paid to Roman generals and governors had evinced the desire to 
find protection for the moment. But Rome had pursued no 
steady policy, and the ^eat generals and governors had passed or 
had fallen. Now stability had entered into Roman affairs, and the 
provinces and kingdoms that readily realized power in terms of 
persons saw that the keystone of this stable Rome was the pritt- 
cepSy Augustus. Thus it was not illogical for them to combine the 
cult of Rome with that of Augustus, the combination of the two 
ensuring their security and in so far deserving their gratitude. 
This was not a personal religion in the sense that it had any mean¬ 
ing for the spiritual life of the worshippers, or that it was tinged 
with any emotion other than gratitude and an interested solicitude 
for the preservation of the new order. Nor was it directed to a 
person in the sense that it attributed to Augustus any qualities or 
powers other than those of a man. Apiart from Egypt, where the 
native Egyptians had for centuries imagined their Pharaohs to be 
nearer the gods than men^, the Hellenistic East in general had 
seen in rulers the source of benefits or injuries and in the cult of 
them the placation or laudation of a power that was wholly of this 
world. To them, as to Virgil, 'deus nobis haec otia jecii^ and so long 
as he did so, ' erit ille mihi semper deus.' The all-embracing piower 
of Rome was a necessary part of the beneficence of Rome and 
both of these could readily be personified in the princeps. It is 
this simple conception that lies behind such dedications as that of 
the people of the petty town of Myra in Lycia* to Augustus as 
‘ruler of land and sea; benefactor and saviour of the whole 
kosmos' 

In the western provinces, especially in Spain and Gaul, Rome 
had another meaning. To the Gauls outside the old Provincia and 
to the tribes of northern and western Spain, Rome was a new 
master. A ruthless war against these tribes had made safe the more 
civilized parts of Spain* and they were becoming romanized. The 
sentiment of the more urbanized Spain was becoming more akin to 
that of Italy, whence had come many settlers; elsewhere no violence 
was done to national or tribal feeling^. The Roman auxilta oflTered 
a career to Spaniards who could not endure the pax Romana, the 
rest of Spain welcomed security and order. In Gaul the tribes and 
their chiefs were won by gentle handling and by protection again*st 
the Germans beyond the Rhine. The advance ot material civiliza¬ 
tion and comfort was hastened by the facilitation of trade between 

* See p. 285. * I.G.R.R. ui. 719. » Sec p. 3+4 sq. 

* See C. H. V. Sutherland in J.R.S. xxiv, 1934, pp. 37 sqq. 
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the ends of the Empire. The Gauls might well feel that they had 
sacrificed little more of liberty than the name, and that they had 
received a high price. Indeed, Rome offered to them a sense of 
national unity within the Empire; and when Drusus dedicated to 
Rome and Augustus the altar of Lugdunum built by sixty tribes 
from the three Gauls he made the new Rome the foster mother of 
Gallic unity^. Rome had divided in order to conquer; now she 
united in order to rule. 

In Rome, Italy, and among the Roman citizens who lived out¬ 
side Italy, the Principatc meant something far more, and the new 
order aroused deeper emotions. Civil wars, the proscriptions and 
requisitions, the dread some men had of an autocrat, ic dismay 
some felt when the removal of the autocrat brought no more than 
the name of freedom as a losing battle-cry, the fear that Rome 
itself was to yield pride of place to a queen from the East with a 
Roman as her led-captain—all these bad induced a sense of guilt 
and insecurity. The Romans had felt the stirring of a new emo¬ 
tion, doubt of themselves and despair of the Republic. In such 
moments a people will turn wi^ unquestioning and almost 
savage loyalty to a man who sets himself to exorcize these emotions. 
Whatever Octavian may have been, however ruthless and self- 
seeking, he stood for Rome, and all else was forgotten. Caesar 
had embodied faith in his own star and his own genius; Octavian 
stood for faith in Rome. At Ilerda, Pharsalus, Thapsus, Munda, 
it was Caesar who had conquered; at Actium it was Rome and 
Italy. Caesar had pardoned his enemies; Octavian had watched 
them perish, and now could honestly declare that he had no 
enemiw among Romans who held by Rome. Policy alone would 
have dictated to him the championship of Rome and Italy; 

‘The same arts that did gain 

A power, must it mainuin ’— 

but Octavian was no mere adventurer exploiting emotions which 
he did not share. The faith which was placed in him was not mis¬ 
placed. The new order meant the revival of Roman primacy, the 
assertion of Roman culture, the restoration of Roman self-con¬ 
fidence, the exaltation of Roman religion as the reflection of the 
State. Yet this nationalism was not ungrateful. What Greek 
thdught and letters and art had meant to Rome was not denied. It 
was retained and honoured, but only as having become a part of 
Roman cul^e. Apollo on the Palatine might match, even out¬ 
shine, Juppitcr on the Capitol, but he must do so as a god of Rome. 

^ See p. 486. 
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New elements from without, such as Oriental cults or old elements 
of the same kind which had not been taken into the Roman State 
religion, were kept in their place. Whoever would, might find 
comfort in the service of Isis and the like, but as Romans and 
Italians men must recognize the gods of Rome and Italy. 

Least of all was Augustus prepared to permit the worship of the 
State gods to be r^laced or rivalled by worship of himself. Rather 
he prided himself on being the first and the most devout of all 
their servants and worshippers in the name of Rome. The cult of 
Divus Julius was another matter: Caesar now belonged to the past 
of Rome, as would Augustus himself when he was gathered to his 
fathers. A like sanctity rested on the Senate and the magistracies 
which had been the channels of Roman power and tradition^. These 
were to remain, and the citizens were to be their own masters 
within the forms which had been consecrated by time. To Romans 
faith in their past was the larger part of their faith in their future. 
There were to be no innovations which would shake this faith. To 
them the new age meant that they were to wake from a nightmare 
to find that they were themselves after all. Yet the nightmare had 
been so long drawn and horrible that much had to be done to drive 
out its memory and to restore tone to the shaken nerves. Herein 
the personality of Augustus played a great part. His serenity and 
his very matter-of-factness combined to assist the cure. 

We thus find in the first years of the Augustan age a con¬ 
sciousness of the greatness of the Republic. In the early books of 
Livy, in the Odes of Horace, and in the Georgies and Aeneid there 
is heard again and again the note of pride in the past, of belief in 
the people of Italy and in the sound old qualities of the Re¬ 
publican worthies^. Imperial art is full of the same theme, as of 
the dignity and composure of Roman ceremonial®. Bjr the side of 
the martial spirit in which Rome so readily saw the spring of virtue 
there is also a new domestic gentleness, an enjojTnent of simplicity. 
The arrogant luxury and self-seeking ambition of the nobles of the 
failing Republic were rebuked by the modest state kept by the 
princeps and by his untiring devotion to the plain path of duty. The 
appeal to virtue on the ground that vice was un-Roman linked the 
national spirit with the desire for a reform in morals. It was 
natural to connect the agonies of the last decades with a loosening 
of morality and neglect of religion*; it was equally natural* to 
believe that in the revival of religion and morals lay security against 
such disasters. That one man should control the State had come 

* See F. B, Marsh, Foundinr of the Roman Empire*, p. 217. 

• Sec above, p. 476. * ^ pp. 546 tqq. * Sec p. 474. 
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to be a political necessity; the necessity was made more easily a 
free choice when the man who was to control the State carried 
forward into the Principate what was believed to be the most 
precious heritage of the Republic. 

As policy alone would have taught Augustus to champion, at 
the risk of narrowness, the primac}' of Rome and Italy, so it would 
have inspired him to retain the forms of the Republic. Yet that 
retention was something more than a screen for effective auto¬ 
cracy. Caesar’s dictatorship had been the crowning reductio ad 
absurdum of Roman constitutional forms: Augustus meant the old 
Republic to be a reality so far as it could. He had ever been willing 
to use and to acknowledge the talents of others and he realized 
that Rome needed, as he needed, the service of the aristocracy. 
He cannot well have planned to allow the State to escape from 
his control, or to stand aside and content himself with protecting a 
Republican government from dislocation from within or without. 
The position of a moderator ret publicae fell below his capacity and 
fell short of the needs of his generation. But he did intend to rule 
as one among many servants of the State, the greatest, the most 
powerful, the most permanent of them, but not alone. The last 
decades of the Republic had shown that the Senate was not equal 
to all ^e tasks that fell to Rome. The Senate at the beginning of 
the Principate was even less capable, for it had been weakened by 
the Civil Wars and the proscriptions. But for part of the old tasks 
it was still strong enough, and these it was left to carry on. The 
remainder the princeps took upon his own shoulders formally at 
the request of the Senate. It was his commission to provide for it, 
and he had the power to appoint his own helpers. But, so far as his 
commission went, he was responsible to ^e State for his own 
actions and those of the helpers. The State was no other than the 
Senate and People of Rome; the princeps was not a third estate by 
the side of these two. In any activity in which Augustus was a 
magistrate, he had no more powers ^an anyone associated with 
him as colleague*. To call the constitution of the Principate a 
dyarchy is to miscall it; there was no division of power; what there 
was, was a division of labour. There was no moment and there was 
no sphere of activity in which Augustus was not acting in the 
nvne of the Senate and People, except that, like other magi- 
strates, he was his own master in his own provincia until his com¬ 
mission to deal with it expired. 

* The theory that Augustus evoked for himsdf andent wider powers 
from the consulship has b«n more than once refuted. See P. de FraiKisd, 
‘La costituzione Augustca’ in Studi Bonfante, i, p. 25. 
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It is without doubt true that, in general, the armies of the Re¬ 
public were under Augustus’ control, but it is inexact to describe his 
constitutional position as that of a military monarch. His effective 
control of almost all the army did indeed prevent the rise of a rival. 
But his power did not formally rest on the army, and the fact that 
he had assumed the praenomen of Imperator had no constitutional 
significance^. It is true that he had in his hands almost, if not all, 
the military patronage of the State. But this, in theory, only 
endured so long as he was entrusted with a commission to govern 
the provinces in which most of the legions were posted. With the 
end of that commission his legal control of the army would have 
ceased. Nor can any constitutional importance be attached to the 
word prtHcepi*. As princeps senatus Augustus enjoyed primacy in 
the Senate, but outside the Curias princeps senatus meant nothing, 
and within the Curia it was no more than primacy. Princeps^ apart 
from princeps senatus, was, as it had always been, a complimentary 
title and no more. It refiected the fact that Augustus counted for 
most among the citizens of Rome: it was a convenient though un¬ 
official compendium for the authority which Augustus enjoyed. 
It was the noun which described what in the Res Gestae Augustus 
claimed, that he ranked before all others in auctoritas. Such was 
the setting in which the Principatc began. 

Yet from the year 23 b.c. onwards it must have been realized 
that Augustus did enjoy a constitutional position such as Pompey, 
for instance, had neither enjoyed nor even, perhaps, desired. He 
was not the colleague of the tribunes and he had a tribunicia 
potestas which overrode their office: he was not the colleague of 
proconsuls but he possessed a proconsular imperium maius which 
meant that his will went over the will of all proconsuls. Their 
imperium was derived from the same source as his, but on him was 
conferred an imperium which was greater than theirs, if their 
imperium and his came into conflict or comparison. Yet both the 
imperium proconsulare maius and the tribunicia potestas were powers 
which Augustus could share without forgoing their practical 
effectiveness. In the Res Gestae Augustus declared that he five 
times received from the Senate at his own request a colleague in 
the possession of the tribunicia potestas, and it is clear that those 
persons on whom the imperium proconsulare was specially conferred 
might possess it in the form of the imperium maius, though the 
sphere within which it was operative was limited by the sphere for 
which the imperium itself was granted. Itis assumed by Mommsen 

* See above, p. 161. 


* See p. 13a. 
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that this imperium was subordinated to that of Augustus, but it 
may be argued that this distinction, which is nowhere formally 
attested, did not exist in strict law, but that it was deduced in 
practice from the superior auctoritas of the princeps and the fact 
that the appointment of officers within the imperial provinces 
seems to have remained in the hands of the princeps. How great 
was the effective validity of the auctoritas of the princeps is, indeed, 
shown by Augustus’ vei^ willingness to allow others to hold 
these powers on which his own position formally rested. Even 
when at the last Tiberius was vested with powers which were 
hard to distinguish from those of the princeps himself there can 
have been no doubt whose will counted for most in the State. 

If men asked themselves the question whether Rome under the 
Augustan Principate was or was not a Republic the answer de¬ 
pended on what was contrasted with a Republic. It was not a 
monarchy in any sense in which the world had hitherto known the 
word. It was not an autocracy in the sense that the sole initiative 
in the State sprang from the will of the emperor. It was not a 
military tyranny in the sense that the emperor's power formally 
rested on the will of the army or on the command of the army, or 
that the emperor either represented or pursued the interests of the 
army as a power in the State. As against these alternatives the 
Au^stM Principate was Republican. But, once this negative de¬ 
finition is abandoned, it becomes clear that Rome suffered a change 
from the r^ime of Senatus populusque Romanus. It has been 
argued above* that in the settlement of 23 b.c. a group of powers 
was conferred on the princeps by a legislative act which went 
beyond the powers inherent in the imperium proconsulare maius 
and the tribunicia potestas. If this be so, and if such powers as are 
ascribed to Augustus in the lex de imperio of the time of Vespasian 
are not rather the statement of what in fact he had come to do 
without question in the course of his reign, then from the year 
23 B.c. onwards it must have been clear that the Senate and People 
of Rome had in certain matters abdicated in favour of the princeps. 
In any event, dwpite the renewals of the proconsulare imperium^ 
which foimally implies that the commission expired if it was not 
renewed, it is not easy, in the face of his tribunicia potestaSy to see 
how any alternative commission to anyone else was possible. Even 
if It was, the administration of the Imperial provinces was so 
organized as a radiation of power from the princeps^ that the only 
practicable alternative to one princeps was another. In fact, the 

* See p. 140 sq. 
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government of this large part of the Empire was not Republican, if 
by that is meant that 5 ie governors were immediately responsible 
to the Senate and People of Rome. Nor is that all. If in senatorial 
provinces the will of the princeps could prevail over that of the 
governors by virtue of his imperium proconsulare maius, then these 
governors, too, were potentially subordinate to a p>ower that was, 
in action, other than that of the Senate and People. Further, even 
within Italy itself there grew up a side of the administration which 
must be called imperial in character, and, as this grew, the centre 
of gravity in the State moved steadily away from the Senate and 
People (which in practice meant the Senate) and towards the 
princeps. During the fourteen years after the settlement of 27 b.c. 
Augustus acquired a firm grasp on the government of most of the 
provinces in the mere execution of his commission, and during the 
remaining twenty-seven years of his life his presence at Rome 
attracted to himself an increasing share of the administration of 
affairs at home, while he did not cease to extend his authority even 
within the senatorial provinces. Those who wished to believe that 
there had been no breach with the Republican constitution as it 
had existed for centuries might find some real and more formal 
grounds to encourage their belief, but in point of fact, the weight 
of evidence was against their conception of the State and refutes 
those modern scholars who would share it. 


II. THE PERSONALITY OF AUGUSTUS 

The record of Augustus’ res gestae that was placed before his 
Mausoleum in Rome and has thrice been found inscribed in 
towns of Asia Minor attests his services to the State, above all to 
the Romans and the people of Italy. But the personality of the man 
that stood behind that great career is not easy to grasp. Between 
the passionate outcry from Homer' with which he faced his first 
great adventure and the actors’ epilogue with which he claimed 
applause on his deathbed* many changes had altered his mind as 
well as his fortunes. The strong desire for security and high position 
working for and through revenge for Caesar, the politic instinct for 

* avTiKa TtOpaiifr, nrcl ovk ap ifxeXKop iraLptp 

tcrfiPoptiip eirafivvai. U. xvin, 9^^ 

See above, p. 7. 

* et hi Tt 

fx^ TO irairfviop, tepoTOP Sort 
»at irdpTfi 7/iav /terd ^apat irpoirip'^aTt. 

Suetonius, jfug. 99. 
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the way to conquer authority and to rally behind him the forces that 
made for permanence, the tact that revealed what men hoped for 
in the Principate and shunned what men might fear or resent, the 
conquest of bodily weakness and the long-<lrawn single-minded 
industry of the first servant of the State mark stages in the develop¬ 
ment of his character. We may suspect that the features of the 
Octavian of Mutina and of Philippi did not bear the serenity of 
the Augustus of Prima Porta^. The courage to dare was trans¬ 
muted into the courage to endure. 

Security and success lulled to sleep and almost destroyed the 
cruelty and self-seeking that at times mastered him in the first 
decade of his career. How far in the struggle with Antony the 
championship of Italian and Roman ideals was an end rather 
than a means, we cannot say. But when the struggle was over the 
inspiration of the championship remained with him. More and 
more he displayed the hard-headed tenacity, the caution, the faith 
in the past together with the cool appreciation of the present that 
marked out the most solid parts of the Roman and Italian character. 

It may be argued that apart from native shrewdness and pains¬ 
taking thoroughness his guiding motives were negative; reaction 
from the dangerous sides of Caesar and of Antony, the ineffective 
side of Cicero, the unpractical side of Cato, the blind side of 
Pompey. But this interpretation does Augustus less than justice. 
His statecraft is not to be explained as dictated by a tradition, or 
the mere avoidance of refuted policies and expedients. It was the 
natural expression of his character, so far as we can discover what 
his own character was and became. 

The few extracts from his private letters and the few authentic 
sayings that have been preserved* reveal a man of warm feelings, 
careful of appearances yet impatient of affectation, with a frank 
almost naive liking for simple social pleasures, a humour not 
without a tincture of wit. This is one side of Au^stus, something 
not unlike the figure of a middle-class Roman from the country. 
He stoutly believed In respectability and decorum and was pre¬ 
pared to face unpopularity to exact from the governing class at least 
a minimum of both. This is not to say that his own life was always 
above reproach: we can hardly doubt that there was some truth in 
Antony’s imputations on his morals; but he was capable of strong 
de^fotion, if not entire fidelity, to Livia through their long married 
life, and he died with her name on his lips. 

* See Volume of Plates iv, 148, a. 

• H. Malcovati, Catt. Aug. imp. optrum fra^. pp. 5-22; Macrobius, 
Sat. n, 4i Plutarch, Apoph. rtg. tt. imp., Aug, (Afar. 206 r-2o8). 
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One quality Augustus possessed by which his other qualities 
may in part be judged. He was able to hold the loyalty or friends 
eminent enough to have to make a sacrifice of ambition to serve 
him. In the last decades of the Republic friendship had been a 
weapon rather than a bond *. The amicitiae of Roman nobles had 
been jealous and exacting: only rarely, where the tastes of friends 
made way for each other as was true of those of Atticus and 
Cicero, was friendship lasting and loyal. Most men in history 
who have risen as Augustus rose have been very ready to be rid 
of their helpers, but there was in him a quality which evoked 
loyalty and was great enough to recognize and cherish it. In his 
earlier days there stood by his side two men of a different stamp, 
Agrippa and Maecenas. Of Agrippa it is not too much to say 
that, had there been no Augustus, he had capacities which might 
have made him the first man in Rome. A general and adminis¬ 
trator of high distinction, his features display a man of resolute 
character not without subtlety*. More intriguing still is the 
shrewd and useful patron of letters Maecenas, cloaking with in¬ 
dolence and a certain preciosity a penetrating political dexterity. 
They were both far more than a Berthicr or a Fouchd or perhaps 
even a Talleyrand, more than a Bentinck or even a Sully. It may 
be said that Agrippa lacked the cachet of birth and that Maecenas 
was soft metal. But it cannot be denied that in arms or diplomacy 
they earned the right to be counted great men; and they sf>ent 
themselves in the advancement of Augustus with an abnegation 
of self that even Caesar was not able to evoke in his friends. There 
remains one other helper and colleague, Tiberius. Between him 
and the Princeps, despite affectionate phrases*, there was imperfect 
sympathy. Apart from the sacrifice of Tiberius’ happiness to his 
stepfather’s dynastic hopes, there was a disharmony between the 
Claudian by birth and the Julian by adoption*. The withdrawal 
of Tiberius* may have outraged the Emperor’s sense of duty, 
though Tiberius did not fail in the end to show that, grimly and 
reluctantly, he would serve the State in his own way. Hard though 
it is to discover the truth through the cloud that suspicion raised 
around these two figures, it may be suggested that the relation 
of the two made shipwreck between the affection of Augustus 
for Livia and of Livia for Tiberius. But at the last, whatever the 
ingrained discord of their temperaments, their common service 

* W. Kroll, Die Kultur drr Ciceronischen Zeit, i, pp. 56 sqq. 

I flat's >v, 154, a. * See Malcovati, op. cit. pp. 8-12. 

for this contrast see also E. Kornenunn In Staatm, MSmter, ysHer, 
P- 7®- ‘ See p. 155. 
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refuted the c^y epigram of imociabiU regnum. One thing may 
be said, that if the greatness of Augustus is more attested by his 
achievement than by what the ancient evidence of his character 
permits us to deduce, there must have been in him a natiiral 
dominance of mind if he could be acknowledged as the leader of 
these men with a leadership which neither they nor others dreamt 
of challenging. 

In the Res Gesrae there is the chronicle of Augustus’ services, 
achievements and benefactions with an interpretaSon of his career 
which is not all the truth, for truth is not all its purpose. Written to 
be made public in Rome when the author was beyond the reach of his 
enemies, it set out the credit side of the account and left others to 
make what detraction they could. The man who advised Tiberius 
not to be too greatly outr^ed at the thought that there could be 
anyone who spoke ill of him—'satis est enim si hoc habemus ne 
quis nobis male facere possit^ ’—had come to care little for detrac¬ 
tion, but the Res Gestae reveals the intention to make it plain that 
no Roman who condemned him at his death could do so without 
incumng the reproach of ingratitude. How far the aged Emperor 
deceived himself about the acts of his early days, we shall never 
know. Nor can we complain that he presents his constitutional 
position with more attention to its formal correctness than its 
actual predominance®. So far as the Res Gestae is not a claim in the 
aristocratic manner to the one kind of immortality for which most 
Romans cared, it is a State Paper setting out the capital of good 
will and good services with which the new order was endowed^nd 
Augustus was too good a man of business to understate the assets. 

The Res Gestae is, then, concerned with positive and concrete 
achievements: what is not described is the general order and 
system which Augustus had brought into being. It is here to be 
supplemented by the pronouncement®, already quoted, which will 
bear repetition: ita mihi salvam ac sospitem rem publicam sistere 
in sua sede liceat atque cius rei fructum perciperc quern peto, ut 
optimi status auctor dicar et moriens ut feram mecum spem, 
mansura in vestigio suo fundamenta rei publicae quae iecero.’ 
Here is a claim to an achievement and to a reward. Besides the 
motive thus indicated, there is evidence enough that Augustus 


* •Suetonius, Aug. 51. 

• Indeed, the Ret Gestae contains no reference to his proconsulare 

mpertum. ' 

» Suetonius, Aug. 28. See above, p. 129. With this may be compared 
Augustus tomon Cato (Macrobius, +. praesZem 

statum ervitatn commutan non volet et ewis et vir tonus est. 
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was moved by a very strong sense of duty, that he regarded him¬ 
self as a soldier at a post which it would be criminal to desert. 
Something of this idea is found in Hellenistic kings and much in 
Roman Stoicism^ inspired in part by Augustus’ own example. 
But there is no need to look beyond the Roman military tradition 
and the character of thepritteeps himself. It may fairly be said that 
in this constant unwavering laborious service of the State Augustus 
stood first even among Romans. The system of imperial secre¬ 
taries had not developed so far as to relieve the princeps from 
personal care about a vast multiplicity of matters in which policy 
or justice were concerned. What remains of the records of his 
intervention in the affairs of provincial communities attests the 
directness of Augustus’own contact. In his letter to Cnidus * and in 
the decrees at Cyrcnc^ can be heard the echoes of his fKJsirive 
practical fair-minded judgment. A generation of imostentatious 
unremitting activity justified the dictum, whether of Tacitus or of 
Tiberius—‘solam divi Augusti mentem tantae molis capacem*.’ 

Such an activity might be no more than the routine diligence of 
an imperial bureaucrat, but until the last few years of his princi- 
pate, Augustus’ acts show an elasticity of mind and a constructive 
statesmanship. Augustus himself, like most Romans, was ready 
to see in his achievements the hand of fortune, and \C\%jelicitas wras 
proverbial in the days of his successors. But his determination to 
sacrifice others as well as himself to the needs of the State was 
visited with a series of mischances. It seemed as if he w'as never to 
be released from his duty and it has been well pointed out how the 
realization of approaching death induced in hun a mood almost of 
gaictyS. 

In his misfortunes and in the way in which he met them can be 
detected the facets of his character. For reasons of State he forced 
Tiberius to divorce the wife he loved and to marr)' Julia and he 
advanced his grandsons, Gaius and Lucius Caesar, until Tiberius 
withdrew suddenly from public life. This desertion Augustus 
seems for long not to have forgiven. Yet when the death of his 
grandsons made it clear that Tiberius was the one man who could 
become princeps with the prestige of the Imperial House, he did 
not shrink from adopting him and finally making him the equal 


^ E. K.lostcnTunn, 'Statio prindpis^ in PUJ. lxxxvii, igjz.pp. 358 ryy., 
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colleague of himself in everything except auctoritas. The discovery 
of the wantonness of his daughter Julia brought him to disgrace 
her openly and to pursue the poet Ovid with unrelenting anger. 
The tremendous crisis of the Pannonian revolt roused him to 
vigorous action. Here was for a moment the need to defend the 
borders of Italy, and the need found xhc princeps at his post. The 
contrast with his reaction to the disaster of Varus is significant 
perhaps of the weakening of old age, but partly because it reveals 
the economical mind of the imperaior who counted his legions so 
carefully—‘Quintili Varc, legiones redde.’ 

It was in his very nature to reject the parade of power, for he 
was no mere ‘hypocrite of genius’ as he has been called. Resolved 
that the Roman world should be secure and be well-governed in 
the interests of Rome, he took for himself, as by instinct, the 
minimum of power necessary and assumed the minimum of pomp 
and ceremony. As evidence of this last may be adduced the relief^ 
of the Ara Pads, where tht,princeps is not set apart from his fami ly 
nor his family set apart from other citizens by any espcdal marks 
of distinction (pp. 546 sqq.). Caesar had endur^, probably en¬ 
joyed, the splendid garb of a triumphator\ Augustus preferred the 
plain toga which Livia had woven for him. One touch of vanity is 
recorded of him, that he was pleased when men dropped their eyes 
before his clear and steady ga^. He avoided military display and 
did not pander unduly to the ambitions of g:enerals. Himself no 
great commander, he was ready enough to nsk his life in the high 
places of the field, but only when there was no other wuy to 
victory or to the mastery of his legionaries. Caesar had been a 
soldier among soldiers till the end; Augustus sedulously avoided 
the appeal that lay in the allocution ‘commilitones.’ 

His countenance could abash the legionaries that had fought at 
Actium, but he was ready with tears and gestures to reveal his 
emotions and, if need be, to move the emotions of others. He 
studied elocution and cultivated a style of speech which set in¬ 
telligibility before el^ance. Sometimes a homeljr phrase, some¬ 
times a touch of pedantry gave a personal note to his writing*. Yet 
he had not the foible of believing himself a man of letters, nor the 
foible of underrating the effectiveness of those who were*. For 
pi^osophers he had the respect which was dictated by good form. 
He may have had more: the possibility cannot be denied that 

* Suetonius, Aug. 79; Julian, Cmv. Cats. 309 ■; Servius ad Atn. vni, 
689: sec, however, Pliny, SM. xi, 143, Aur. Viet. epit. i. 

* Suetonius, Aug. 84 /yy. 

* Suetonius,.rfB;. 85,2;89i//«-</r/Vv//tf,p.45a.i Macrobiu»,5tfr.u,4,2. 
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the ideas of Plato or Panaetius, reflected in the writings of Cicero, 
had an influence over him^. But no such assumption is necessary; 
and the auctoritas of Augustus was rooted in Roman ideas con¬ 
ceived before Greek speculation affected the political thought of 
the Republic*. Nor need he have thought that either Greek 
philosophers or Cicero must teach him statecraft or the duty of a 
ruler, and abstract speculation can have had little attraction for 
his matter-of-fact mind. There was in him a trace of superstition 
in small matters*, so that he may have been a valetudinarian in 
religion, but within strict limits. He loved comfort of body and mind, 
but held it lightly when there was work to be done. Once power 
was in his hand, he hated to tempt ferine. Daring as he had been 
when he could not afford to be anything elw, he was not the man 
to risk hard-won gains, but to wait and wait until he could move 
cautiously and securely to his purpose. For those who ventured 
all to win something he had the sardonic reproof that Aey 
like men who fished with a hook of gold, the loss of which would 
leave them poor, whatever they caught by its use^. The assem¬ 
blage of qualities and capacities that made up his personality arc 
not such as to strike the imagination of the world. In the sen^ 
that Alexander, Caesar or Napoleon surpassed other men in 
intellectual equipment, Augustus cannot be counted a man of 
genius. That he was not: he was the man that the world needed, 
and may claim to have been one of the greatest servants of the 
human race. The highest praise that he coveted was justly given 
by the sailors of a ship off Puteoli as the Princeps passed them on his 
way to die— fer ilium se vivere, per ilium ttavigare, libertate atque 
fortunis per ilium frui^. 

III. FOREIGN AND MILITARY POLICY 

The foreign and military policy of Augustus, as has been 
seen, fell short of complete success. In the West and North 
there can be detected a mr-sighted and strong advance of Roman 
security during the first two decades of his principate. In the 
Blast, apart from the abortive expedition to Arabia whiiA may in¬ 
directly have had useful economic results, Roman policy in the 
same period discloses the realization that the Euphrates was a 
natural limit of the empire*. With a comparatively small expeqsc 
of military effort reinforced by the use of diplomacy and of clicnt- 

‘ W. Kolbe, Jut Roms Ztitwendt, pp. 65 tqq. 

• Sec F. Schulz, Prinziflen dei rimitchtn Rechti, pp. llT-iqq. 

• Suetonius, /lug. 90 tqq. * Suetonius, Aug. 2 $. 

• Suetonius, Aug. 98. • See above, pp. 256 sqq. 
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kingdoms, that part of the Mediterranean world was made 
sufficiently secure. The defeat of Antony followed by a prudent 
settlement and the playing upon the dynastic cares of the King of 
Parthia produced a situation suited to the traditional methods of 
the older Roman statecraft. Twice only was there an important 
show of force, to support Tiberius and Gaius Caesar in the settle¬ 
ment of Armenia. Thus the main strength of the legions was 
available in the West: in Spain, on the Rhine or on the Danube, 
in Illyricum and round the northern borders of Italy itself. The 
conquest of Spain was completed, the Alps were made peaceful; 
most impKjrtant of all, in the North-East the land-routes with 
Macedonia were secured by the occupation of Illyricum and the 
expansion of the empire to the Danube*. But in these military 
movements the part played by Augustus himself was small and 
his campaigns in Spain left work for Agrippa to finish. It may be 
suspected that the strategy of his early principate sprang from the 
brain of Agrippa, and it is possible that in Tiberius Agrippa 
found a worthy inheritor of his plans. 

The earlier operations in Germany entrusted to Drusus were, as 
has been shown, of less vital consequence than the firm hold of 
the Danube and the communications behind it. But the death of 
Drusus removed Tiberius from Illyricum, and the failure to pierce 
that country with roads in the Roman fashion avenged itself later 
at the time of the great Pannonian Revolt. Yet there are good 
grounds to suppose that even during the voluntary exile of 
Tiberius the preparations for the overthrow of Maroboduus were 
advanced^. On the return of Tiberius to the Rhine this plan was 
brought to the very verge of accomplishment. It was a moment 
in the history of the Empire which was not to recur until the reign 
of Marcus Aurelius. But success was snatched away by a revolt 
which betrays at least one miscalculation by the Princeps or his 
advisers. Pannonia and Dalmatia had not been made secure by 
roads and by good or firm government. It is possible that there 
had been one other mistake in raising too many auxiliary regi¬ 
ments in this region without removing them from the influence of 
local patriotism. Indeed, the Romans had raised and trained 
against themselves a national army^. Granted that the Emperor 
roysed himself to face the emergency and that the Roman 
generals and legions mastered the revolt and suffered no major 
disaster, it cannot be denied that the military power of Rome had 
been roughly shaken. 


> See pp. 351 xyy. 
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More striking, although less dangerous, was the achievement of 
Arminius in destroying the army of Varus. As has been pointed 
out^, it was not necessary for Rome to occupy Germany and the 
enterprise did not offer positive gains worth the cost. Diplomacy 
playing on the rivalries of tri^s and chiefs was enough for 
security, once it had been made plain that only the highest 
leadership could counter the skill and force of the Romans in war. 
But the disaster and the campaigns that followed it had effects 
more lasting than the temporary loss of the legend of invincibility. 
The concentration of eight legions on the Rhine meant that 
military policy was largely immobilized, and might mean a 
temptation to emperor-making*. Furthermore, the events that 
attended these successive crises showed that by the last decade of 
Augustus’ principate there were no natural reserves of men in Italy 
who could be recruited for the legions on a large scale*. This fact 
attests, no doubt, the prosperity of Italy—for men did not need to 
become soldiers—but it betrays also a slackening of military spirit 
and some divorce of sympathy between the armies and the class 
from which the legions were mainly drawn. The armies were 
stationed far from Italy and the denial of family life to the legion¬ 
aries weakened their ties with their own folk. The peasant who 
farmed in Italy can have had litde sense of solidarity with his 
soldier brother who disappeared from sight for the best part of his 
life and, if he returned to Italy at all, returned to live as a petty 
rentier or, if he became a centurion, as a member of a local upper 
middle class^. The wars of the early Empire had little effect on 
economic or family life, the Roman People had been spared any 
great effort, and foreign policy was left without public criticism 
or public support. During the first decade of the Principate poets 
had echoed the highest hopes of a martial people, but with the 
development of the shrewd and wise, but unshowy, policy of 
Augustus, these voices lost their appeal to a people that sought 
peace and security. 

Granted that the standing army was not capable of quick ex¬ 
pansion, it is easy to point to the absence of a central strategic 
reserve*, and to see in it a defect of policy. As years went by, the 
legions in Spain became more available to reinforce the other 
armies, and much could be done by the dexterous transference of 
troops from one frontier to another. But, apart from the nine 

* See above, p. 380. * See below, p. 787 iq. 

* As the system developed and families with military traditions sprang up 
over a wider field, recruiting became easier. See p. 222 . 
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cohorts of the Praetorian guards and the marines of the fleets, the 
early Empire was short of troops at a central point. This weakness 
was endured by Augustus partly, we may conjecture, from 
economy, partly from a political instinct which forbade a concen¬ 
tration of force in Italy which might give to the new system the air 
of a miliury monarchy. The world had suffered so much from too 
many lemons that it might well be content to take what risks were 
involved in having too few. The one great power outside and vet 
within reach of the Empire was Parthia, and Parthia was ill- 
equipped to force upon Rome a military emergency*. For a 
decade Maroboduus had been strong, but unwilling to match 
himself against the Empire even when the Pannonians and Ar- 
minius tempted him. Only twice in the reign of Augustus was 
Roman military action dictated by the will of Rome’s enemies, and 
so long as the Initiative lay with her, the existing military strength 
might just, though only just, meet all her needs. 

It is to be remembered that in Syria and Egypt and for part of 
this period in Spain the legions were mainly engaged in police- 
duty and in public works, military or civil, rather than in guarding 
the frontiers*. This had an effect on their efficiency for serious 
wars, and in the two Eastern provinces these became almost local 
armies largely recruited from stocks of less military quality*. The 
more active legions in the main avoided the danger of seeing their 
men grow old together by the steady accession of recruits to re¬ 
pine the casualties of war. But the danger was there, and the 
military value of the Western armies no doubt varied from time to 
time, and where there was such variation it may have affected the 
tempo of military effort. Granted that the Roman |ovemment 
could, in general, choose its time for great enterpnses, it was 
naturally economical to embark upon them when the legions con¬ 
cerned were at the height of their efficienejr, because fewer troops 
needed to be used, and because, when legions were more veteran 
in character than at other times, each casualty mi^ht remove a 
claimant on the State who had more nearly served it to the end. 
Such moments were naturally followed by periods of comparative 
weakness, which could only be rapidly made good by drafts on the 
good-will of time-expired soldiers. Further, the policy of balanc¬ 
ing the legions against the auxilia denied to Augustus the natural 
counterpart in arms of what had been the ancient Republican 

* See above, p. 257 tq. 

* See pp. 24.7, 281. 
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policy in citizenship. Had the legions been in part recruited from 
picked auxiliaries, the military problem would have been less 
difficult. But Rome and Augustus were not ready for that. 

Such are the deductions that may fairly be made from the 
credit side of Roman military policy as it developed during the 
reign of Augustus. The loyalty of the army to the home govern¬ 
ment was secured by the provision, not by their generals but 
effectively by the princepSf of the grants of money and land that 
stood for pensions. Promotion, in most, if not all the armies, was 
ultimately derived from the princepSy and the constant transfer of 
picked centurions from one legion to another held the armies 
together by a kind of network of devotion to the imperator^. On 
the other hand, the almost permanent division of the army into 
frontier-groups was a new application of the maxim divide ut 
imperes. As there was little solidarity between the legions and the 
Italian lower middle class so there was little solidarity between the 
army groups. As the armies became conscious of their power, 
they became conscious of their local esprit de corps. Cadets of the 
imperial family served an apprenticeship in arms, and the elder 
and younger Drusus, Tiberius, and Germanicus held high com¬ 
mands in the field, but the place of the princeps was in Rome, even 
if his image stood between the standards of every legion or cohort. 
When Augustus died, no serving legionary had seen him in the 
camp, still less in the field, and the same is true of Tiberius. The 
early Principate was not, as has been seen, a military monarchy 
beyond all else, nor the creation or creature of the army. There is a 
great difference between the position of Augustus or of his 
successors and that of the First or Third Napoleon. If the legions 
were indifferent, the praetorians might at moments affect the 
policy of the State, but between the present, though slight, power 
of the guards and the distant and great, though divided, power of 
the frontier armies there was no consciousness of a common 
interest. From emperor to emperor due care was taken to ensure 
that if the princeps was not above all a soldier on the throne, no 
general should combine the power and the will to be one, until at 
last, half a century after Augustus’ death, the ‘secret of empire’ 
was revealed. The armies and their generals for long remained the 
servants of the State, and saw in the princeps the head of the State 
and, as that, the head of the army. 

There is one other topic that needs to be considered before a 
conclusion is reached. It is natural to think of the Empire as an 
aggregation of provinces, but it must not be forgotten that Roman 

* See p. 226. 
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policy had for two centuries leaned on client-states, so that her 
power had had what have been well called ‘invisible frontiers^.’ 
This policy Augustus inherited, and he was slow to change it. The 
armies of client-kingdoms were not to be despised and they played 
a part in the wars of his principate, though they slowly declined as 
the new system of the auxilia was developed. On the cast and south 
from the Black Sea to the Pillars of Hercules there ran a chain of 
states, broken only here and there, which helped to bear the brunt 
of movements from without the Empire. No one of these was of 
great importance, but their affairs gave opportunities for state¬ 
craft and provided in part a sphere of policy in which the Senate 
might enjoy a consoling sense of influence. But most of these 
kingdoms bordered on Imperial provinces, and, besides, their 
rulers were very aware that at Rome it was the will of the pri»ceps 
that prevailed. The trend of events, and perhaps the trend of 
policy, was towards their gradual extinction as opportunity 
offered, with the absorption of their military strength into the 
auxilia and the application of their financial resources to the budget 
of the Empire. In some regions, as in the Alpine districts, local 
chiefs were recognized so as to relieve the tasks of administration 
and to facilitate the pacification of the unruly and the employment 
of the soldierly elements in their population. It was but rarely 
that Rome had to put forth her power to protect these client-states 
or to support their rulers, and it cannot be doubted that on the 
balance the policy of Augustus justified itself. 

To sum up the military achievement of Augustus, it may be 
argued that in the West and North the policy of the prixeeps met 
the needs of the Empire, and that, indeed, apart from the failure 
to secure the country between the Rhine and the Danube, the de¬ 
fence had been made good in the soundest and most economical 
ways. There is no essential contradiction between Augustus’ claim 
to have extended the borders of every frontier province, and his final 
advice to maintain rather than advance the founds of the empire. 
In the East, it cannot be denied that his policy for Armenia 
proved in the end a failure, though the failure was of compara¬ 
tively slight importance and could be retrieved when necessary as 
Tiberius quickly showed. It must also be admitted that the last 
decade of Augustus’ reign witnessed a decline in Roman strength 
and prestige. There were elements of weakness in the military 
system on the side of recruiting and power to face a great emerg¬ 
ency. The professional character of the army made it a potential 

* IComemann, ‘Die unsichtbaren Grenzen d. rom. Reiches,’ »p. at. 
pp. 96 sqq. 
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menace to the State but the menace was for long kept far from 
actuality. The seas were kept safe, and the frontiers were held. 
The Empire became a kernel of peace within a husk of war, and 
few who have studied with care the history of the last century of 
the Republic will fail to acknowledge the greatness of what 
Augustus achieved. 

IV. THE PRESENT AND THE FUTURE 

In the previous section it has been suggested that one effect of 
the Empire was to make the citizen of the more civilized parts 
tend to cease to be homo militaris. In another chapter it is also 
suggested that the homo politicks tended to become the homo oecono- 
micus. It nmv fairly be assumed that the vast majority of the 
inhabitants oi the Empire were more conscious of a steady rise in 
commercial enterprise and industrial and agrarian prosperity than 
of the political and military events that fill the pages of the his¬ 
torians. It is not without reason that the most brilliant account 
of the Empire that has been written in recent times should describe 
itself as social and economic. Whatever the future might have in 
store, the principate of Augustus was marked by an increase of 
happiness so far as that is secured by an increase of material goods 
and the certainty of their enjoyment. Nor was this enjoyment 
passive: it was accompanied by a sense of successful endeavour 
which filled the breast of a Trimalchio, as of his betters, with 
conscious pride. That with this there went suffering is true: many 
slaves and free men were driven hard with little or no share in the 
prosperity which they helped to produce. But in general the 
material benefits of the new order were widely ^read. 

The Augustan Empirewasnotconsciously the Empire of a class. 
Those who live in an age in which class antagonism is promoted 
by social stresses and fostered by mass suggestion in speech and 
writing, may not readily realize how the d&crcntiation of classes, 
which the Augustan regime undoubtedly tended to fix, fell short of 
producing a divided people. In economic matters the policy of 
Augustus was to remove hindrances, assist contacts and then leave 
trade and commerce to their own devices. I ndustrial advance, within 
the limits within which it moved was not linked with a develofv 
ment of machinery which might produce unemployment, or nSb 
skilled craftsmanship of its due reward. In the pursuit of luxuries 
the Empire might ^ living beyond its means, but the day when 
that fact was plain enough to arouse misgivings was yet to come. 

* See p. 422 sq. 
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To turn 6rst of all to Italy and Rome, the Prinetpate, it is true, 
brought greater opportunities to classes of the jxjpulation which 
had hitherto come short of their share in the advances of Rome's 
progress. This is especially true of the middle class, who profited 
more than others from the Augustan peace and the economic 
unification of the Mediterranean world Yet the aristocracy, the 
middle class, the poorer citizens and the freedmen were not rivals 
for power who found the princeps active to assist them to the 
exclusion of others. Among the nobles pride or unsatisfied 
ambition or the temptations of leisure might produce sporadic 
discontent and even, though rarely and wesdely, conspiracy. But 
of any true senatorial opp>osition there was hardly any sign. 
Between the apparent and the real position of the ^nate there 
was an inconsistency which in later times was to have serious 
consequences*. But it must not be forgotten that the princeps 
was also princeps senatuSy that he shared in the deliberations of 
the Curia and lent a part of his own personal prestige to that 
of the patres. The fact that the Senate was involved in a losing 
battle against the growth of the Imperial administration was prob¬ 
ably obscure to most of Augustus' contemporaries, even if the 
princeps himself detected the inevitable result of what he was 
doing, slowly, imobtrusively but surely enough. The events which 
attended the accession of Tiberius show how little it was realized 
that the Senate, so far as it was not the recruiting ground for the 
Imp>erial administration, was destined to become either the shadow 
of a name—‘magni nominis umbra’—or an aristocratic Jronde. To 
most of the senators the princeps must have seemed most obviously 
the protector of the Senate against its old opponents, tribunes, 
generals, popular leaders; and ancient corporations arc not quick 
to observe a slow ebbing of their power. The equites lost some 
sources of profit unhealthy to the State and the provinces, but the 
benefits of the extension and quickening of commerce and in¬ 
dustry, together with the opportunities for careers of responsi¬ 
bility and power, attached them to the new order. The freedmen 
were given the one thing they needed most, a new self-respect 
and loyalty to the princeps. The poorer citizens at Rome gained 
what they prized, a city which received more than only panem et 
circensesy and lost what they no longer prized, the reality of power. 
In Italy there was the consciousness of being Romans in being 
Italians. The general attitude was that the more they had from 

* See p. 387 sq. 
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and through the princeps the better, except perhaps more of the 
reform of manners. The phrase in which Tacitus understates the 
motives for accepting the Principate—‘militem donis, populum 
annona, cunctos dulcedine otii pcllexit’—becomes less and less 
an adequate explanation of the continuance of the Imperial system. 
Had the rule of Augustus been either what it seemed to the age 
of Tacitus or what it has seemed to some historians, the Principate 
would hardly have survived his successors. 

Throughout the provinces, despite the advantages they derived 
from economic activity and the spread of commerce \ there was 
certainly not the sense of full active partnership in the benefits of 
the new order which might have been evoked by a policy less 
Italian and Roman than was the policy of Augustus. It was plain 
that many Romans believed that they were born booted and 
spurred where other men were born saddled and bridled. But so 
far as we can judge, there was little gross misgovernment or 
oppression. There is evidence for a malaise that afflicted man¬ 
kind, and made it seek for means of quieting its perturbed spirit, 
but the malaise was not associated with the political or economic 
effects of the Principate. 

The long life of Augustus extinguished the desire for any other 
form of government. What the Roman world wanted was a Princi¬ 
pate; thus it was prepared to be ruled by a dynasty rather than 
have the danger of not being ruled by a princeps or the danger of 
a conflict for that position. The efforts made by Augustus to 
secure the succession in the direct line of the Julian house and 
their frustration have alreacfr been described. The final solution, 
in which the passing of the Principate to Tiberius was secured by 
the conferment on him of powers comparable with those of 
Augustus himself, provided for the desired continuity of rule. 
By the time that Augustus’ will adopted Tiberius’ mother Livia 
into the Julian house all had been done that could be done to give 
him the prestige that clung to the name of Divius Julius*. 

The abilities of Tiberius fully matched the task, but it mAy well 
be thought that it was unfortunate that Augustus did not die and 
make way for him ten years earlier, just as the last decade of 
Tiberius’ reign might have been a better period for the Empire 
had he died felix opportunitate mortis and had the government 
passed to some other princeps^ making a break with the strictly 
dynastic principle. The last decade of Augustus’ principate, so far 
as can be deduced from the scanty evidence, produced valuable 
administrative reforms, including the establishment of the aerarinm 

* Seep. 384.}^. * Sec E. Ciaceri, Tibtrio, p. 10. 
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militarey and revealed the progressive trend of government away 
from the Senate and towards the princeps. It is possible that the 
changes were made the more easily because of the great prestige 
of the aged Emperor. But Tiberius gained power at a time when 
he had lost initiative, and the Empire rested upon its oars. In the 
sphere of social life the tide of regeneration, never very high, had 
ebbed. In literature the pulse that had beat in the Georgies and 
Aeneid of Virgil and the Roman Odes of Horace was flagging. 
In the writings of Livy the sense of Roman greatness seems to 
have become dulled after his account of the Hannibalic war, and 
this may not be due alone to the disappearance from the scene of 
Rome’s most formidable antagonist. 

Further, there was in the Rome of the ageing Augustus no 
high or widespread intellectual or moral idealism. Philosophy 
was tending to become in part history teaching by exai^les, in 
part a conciliation of the mind, in part a guide for life. The day 
of the philosophic missionary or martyr had not yet come. Stoicism 
was moving towards Seneca, Epicureanism had won no inspiration 
from the Juror arduus of Lucretius, Neopythagoreanism was a 
semi-mystical doctrine of release. The lesson of the Principate in 
all things was ‘ducunt volentem fata, nolentem trahunt.’ There 
was intellectualism, but not high intellectual adventure: there was 
scholarship, antiquarianism, criticism, but not the triumphs of 
science, mathematics or speculation. The burden of real govern¬ 
ment which the new Italians shouldered was stoutly borne, and 
the bearing of it was a great achievement. It was a ‘glorious 
servitude,’ not for the princeps alone, and the rewards that went 
with the great administrative careers were fully earned. The 
Italian people in the legions and in countless posts of service took 
on itself the duties to the world which the Populus Romanus had 
only half fulfilled. As has been shown above^, the social policy 
of Augustus had a deeper purpose than the regimen of a sterile 
moralist—no less a purpose than the creation of a new Populus 
Romanus, co-extensive with the Italian people, with an aris¬ 
tocracy fit to lead, trained to lead from youth up, with a civiliza¬ 
tion strong enough not to lose itself in becoming the Latin civiliza¬ 
tion of Western Eurof>e which abides to this day. In the provinces 
there was active local life and some degree of influence exerted on 
the central power through the activity of concilia. But, in general, 
outside Italy the sense of membership in the Empire was a sense 
of receiving direction from an earthly Providence, which gave 
justice, security and peace and the means of prosperity without 

^ Chap. XIV. 
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demanding too high a price for it. When all is said, it is a fair 
criticism of the new order, that its temptation was to be static in 
high matters, that political thought withered, so that the Empire 
lost the spirit of a common adventure, the welcome for what was 
new, without which the strongest and shrewdest political system 
is doomed in the end to become mechanical and sterile. *Le tact 
des chases possibles, which nature had given to Augustus, was a 
great gift, and within the compass of his rci^n his practical 
achievement was of a kind that was unmatched in the history of 
antiquity. As will be seen, he left behind him problems which his 
successors failed to solve by his methods, and the next half- 
century saw the draining away of the capital of ^ood-will with 
which he endowed the Principate. But in the creation of ^e new 
Roman People Augustus had given to the Empire a solid core, 
and in the system which he had built up, he had gpven to the 
Roman State a framework which stood firm. 


CHAPTER XIX 


TIBERIUS 

I. THE SUCCESSION 

T he death of Augustus left two questions of paramount 
importance to be decided; should the system of a Principate 
continue, and if so who should be princeps and 611 Augustus’ 
place. If the Principate was to continue, then the adopted son of 
Augustus, Tiberius Julius Caesar (to call him by the name 
that he had borne since his adoption on 26 June a.d. 4), by age, 
experience and by possession of power was the obvious canchdate; 
indeed by virtue of his proconsular p>ower he had already with 
perfect propriety sent despatches to the armies to announce 
Augustus’ death. But he was a man of 6ft)'-6vc, the best years of 
his life behind him, his character and judgment formed and 
hardened. Some retrospect is therefore essential if we arc to 
appreciate the views he held and the principles upon which he 
would rule. 

The details of his early career have already been seen (p. 151); 
few men were so hard worked and so little rewarded, and his 
marriage to Julia in order to act as guardian to the two grandsons 
of Augustus ended his patience. At the age of thirty-six, in 
disgust, he suddenly relinquished the path of duty, and turned to 

Vote. By far the fullest and most trustworthy ancient authority for the 
principate of Tiberius is Tacitus, Ann. i—vi, even though book v (detailing 
events between a.d. 2^ and 32} is almost wholly lost. Tacitus could draw on 
a large number of original documents and on sources favourable and un¬ 
favourable; despite his obvious bias against the Julio-Claudian emperors he 
usually retains his critical sense, is honest, and rarely exaggerates. Suetonius’ 
IJfe of Tiberiia contains information of importance. But suffers from its 
inconvenient division into rubrics, from its lack of chronological narrative, 
md from ovcr-6ictle generalizations. The account in Dio Lvn and Lvui (and 
m his epitomators) provides a useful chronological framework, but is full of 
rhetoric and motivation of his own, and must be treated with great caution. 
Valleius Paterculus can see nothing but good in Tiberius and his minister 
Sejanus: from Strabo, Valerius Maximus, Seneca, Pliny the Elder, Josephus 
and Plutarch occasional items of interest can be gathered. For lost authors 
upon whom our surviving sources probably drew sec the Appendix on 
purees, pp. 866 ryy. The more important inscriptions and coins are noted 
in the text as they become relevant. 
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scholarly retirement at Rhodes, where he was to remain for eight 
years. He had learnt to love it when he had stayed there on his way 
back from Armenia, and here he could pursue undisturbed those 
studies which attracted him. He was abreast of the best Greek 
and Roman culture of the day, was fond of painting and sculpture, 
and had studied rhetoric under Theodorus of Gadara; poets and 
mathematicians were his friends, and to him scholars such as 
Apollonides dedicated their editions of authors or addressed 
their poems. Yet there was little geniality about his scholarship: it 
took the form rather of a fondness for curious questions and a 
Varronian love of out-of-the-way knowledge, coupled with a 
meticulous correctness and exactitude in all matters of ceremonial, 
form and etiquette (especially as regards things divine)^ that made 
him a dragon to the young or inexperienced. At its best this bent 
of the man is seen in his hatred of superficiality or flattery arid his 
contempt for shams (such as Apion of Alexandria), at its silliest 
in a pedantry that could apologize for the introduction of Greek 
words into an official edict. But in Rhodes he came under the 
influence of a remarkable man, Thrasyllus, astrologer and philo¬ 
sopher. Thrasyllus was no charlatan; he was renowned for his 
studies in Plato and music, but it was his mastery of asfrology 
that attracted Tiberius and the attraction is intelligible. Tiberius 
was over thirty-six, bjr birth, endowments and upbringing he 
should have been destined for success, yet everything had gone 
awry: he had had to renounce his wife, he had lost his brother and 
had seen his own years of faithful service cast aside for younger 
men. Unable to appreciate Augustus’ longing for direct heirs, 
unable to discern that it was his own austere personality that had 
docked him of favour, his proud and sensitive spirit found con¬ 
solation in the thought that all was ruled by a destiny inexorable 
and impersonal, of which he, like others, was the victim. ‘Fata 
regunt orbem: certa stant omnia lege’: the words represent his 
own view as well as that of the poet who penned them in the years 
when Tiberius’ influence was in the ascendant. 

Indeed he had need of all the consolations of philosophy: he 
had to bear the disgrace and banishment of Julia, in i b.c. his 
tenure of tribunician power was not renewed, for he was still 
under the displeasure of those at Rome, and he tasted all the 
bitterness of a fall from greatness. Gaius Caesar scorned him and 
his courtiers referred to him as ‘the exile’ *; he experienced—and 

^ For instances see Seneca, ad Marciam, 15, 3 and Tacitus, jfm. lu, 14, 
IV, 16, IV, 36, and vi, 12. 

* T he town of Nenuusus overthrew his statues*, Suetonius, Tib. 13. 
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lone remembered—the enmity or coldness of such men as M. 
Lollius or Archelaus of Cappadocia (whom he had once help>ed), 
and the true friendship of Sulpicius C^rinius or Lucilius Longus. 
In the end Livia’s entreaties wrung from Augustus permission for 
him to return to Rome in a.o. 2, but only with Gaius Caesar’s 
approval and on the understanding that he should take no part 
in public affairs. 

Then came the sudden amazing turn, Gaius and l>ucius Caesar 
dead and himself adopted by Augustus, yet even so not left a 
free hand but forced to adopt Augustus' favourite grandson, 
Gcnnanicus, the son of his brother Drusus, into his family as senior 
to his own son. But he was to work all the same, for there followed 
eight years hghting in Germany and Pannonia (pp. 368 until 
on 23 October a.d. 12, he was allowed to celebrate a triumph for 
his victories^. Thedeathof Augustus found him a disappoint^ and 
tired man, capable and experienced and with a wide knowledge 
of the needs of the Empire, but with the virtues of a subordinate 
rather than of a leader. Though he was a cautious and skilful 
genera], in dvil life and in dealing with the Senate he was not 
at ease. Long years under another’s authority had made him 
diffident and seif-critical and when called upon to face a sudden 
situation or a case without precedent he would waver and hesitate. 
He made a few friends whom he trusted devotedly—Longus, 
Thrasyllus, Sejanus: in other company he was reserved and 
awkw^, unable to preside graciously at the pleasures and shows 
of the populace, unwilling to join in the extravagances and luxury 
of the nobles, and with a capacity for self-control that seemed in¬ 
human. Such was the man on whose weary shoulders the burden 
of rule was to fall. 

Apart from his weariness there were disquieting factors; the 
succession was by no means certain, there might be rivals ready 
to make a bid for power. Augustus himself had not been free 
from anxiety that distiu-bances might follow his death, and 
Tiberius was naturally aware of the possibility. Though Agrippa 
Postumus was put out of the way as soon as Augustus was dead*, 
there had been friends prepared to rescue and rush him to the 
northern armies; there were, too, various nobles whose eminence, 
merits and wealth gave them a possible claim should candidature 
for*a principatc be discussed, men such as L. Arruntius, Asinius 

^ For the date see D. M. Pipptdi in Rev. dts it. lot. xi, 1933, p. 435. For 
what may be a representarion of the scene see Volume of Plates iv, 156, a. 

* Possibly on Augustus’ own order, though Tacitus puts the blame on 
Tiberius; see the present writer in JJJ.Ph. xur, 1923, p. 145. 
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Gallus, or M*. Lepidus\ and above all there was his nephew and 
adopted son Germanicus, a figure far more to the popular taste. 
Young, handsome and courageous, he was reputed to possess his 
father’s Republican and democratic sentiments, and since a.d. i 3 
he had been in command of the armies of the Rhine. It may be 
suspected that tradition, so uniformly favourable to him and kindly 
to his memory*, rests on writers who were glad to find in his 
gracious figure a foil to the dourness of Tiberius, but it is obvious 
that he had much to attract. Affable in manner, he was popular 
with the troops to whom he made concessions* and applied a 
gentler discipline than Tiberius had done. He was a poet, 
who had on his staff men of some literary eminence (such as 
Albinovanus Pedo or Suillius Rufus or P. Vitellius), and his poems 
(such as the Aratea tactfully dedicated to Tiberius) and some epi¬ 
grams show skill and taste, though little more. He longed to 
equal and complete the exploits of his father Drusus in Germany, 
but had not the necessary gifts of leadership or insight; in war as 
in poetry he was perhaps too much the enthusiastic amateur. But 
his ambitions were fed and fostered by his wife Agrippina, proud 
of her descent from the divine Augustus, and he could be sure of 
support not only from those nobles who regarded war and 
conquest as the chief business of a Roman, but also from the 
newer nobility who might hope for fame and advancement from 
it*. All these considerations might well make Tiberius pause. 

The first business was to arrange for the State funeral of 
Augustus and get the machinery of government working again. 
The bringing of the body to Rome must have taken some fifteen 
days and the first meeting of the Senate, which Tiberius had 
summoned by virtue of his tribunician power, cannot have taken 
place till early September. Some attempt was f>ossibly made to 
induce Tiberius to accept the principate then and there, but he 
would not allow any business save that connected with the funeral 
of Augustus. The will of the dead ruler, bequeathing two-thirds 
of his estate to Tiberius and one-third to Livia, was read, and 


* Tadtus, Ann. i, 13. The insinuation that Tiberius soon got rid of all 
these possible claimants is unjustified. 

* The portrait in Tadtus should be compared with the shorter eulogies 
that are to be found in Suetonius, Calig. 3 and Josephus, Ant. xviii,i[6]. 

He appears to have lightened the penalties for over-staying leave: 
Dig. xux. 16, 4, 13. 

* 1 his was first suggested by F. B. Marsh, The Reign of Tiheriui, p. 6" tq., 
but it should not be overstreseed. 
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Tiberius heard the opening sentence, ‘since cruel fate has robbed 
me of my sons Gaius and Lucius let Tiberius Caesar be my heir.’ 
A public funeral was decreed, and a few da)rs later amid all the 
pomp and ostentation that Roman ceremonid could provide, the 
pyre bearing the body was fired, while an eagle was let loose to 
fly heavenwards, symbolizing the assumption of Augustus among 
the immortals. 

Some five or six days after the funeral the Senate again met, 
on 17 September. Godhead was decreed to the dead emperor 
under the style of Divus Augustus^; he was voted a temple and 
a body of priests. For Idvia, who under the will was adopted into 
the gens Julia and became Julia Augusta, exceptional honours 
were at first proposed, but limited by Tiberius, whose sense of 
tradition and propriety rebelled: yet although in Italy such 
flattering tides as mater patriae or mater Augusti were never 
officially conferred or recognized, in Spain she appears as Genetrix 
Orbisy at Smyrna as luJia Augusta Augusti mater^, and in the East 
she was often worshipped under the name of the local goddess*. 
But by now four weelu had elapsed since the death of Augustus 
and the question of the future form of government was urgent. If 
the Principate, as planned and put into execution by its founder, 
was to continue, there was one obvious candidate, and it is reason¬ 
able to believe that Augustus, in his last days, had made careful 
arrangements with his mends and confidant^ and with Tiberius 
himself in that last long interview on the day before his death. 
Upon Tiberius the year before he had had conferred by law a 
proconsular imperium equal to his own and a renewal of his 
tribunician power; in his will he had bequeathed to him two-thirds 
of his estate and the name Augustus. After Augustus’ death a 
notable step had been taken when the consuls swore an oath of 
loyalty to Tiberius and administered the oath to Senate, Knights 
and People, for though the action had no constitutional significance 
its moral effect was strong. The one thing now needful was to 
make Tiberius’ supremacy definite and acknowledged, but his 
election must above all appear as the free unanimous choice of 
Senate and People forced upon a reluctant but dutiful man. 

This is undoubtedly what was secured, but Tacitus’ account 
leaves the procedure uncertain. It may be conjectured that the 
consuls proposed a motion that Tiberius should become Princeps 

• C.I.L. i*,p. 244 (Fasti Amitemini): ‘feriae ex s.c q.e.A divo Augusto 
honores caelestcs a senatu dccreti.’ 

• Sec Vdumc of Plates iv, 202,/: Sm)rma, I.G.R.R. tv, 1392. 

• As, e.g, in Egypt, I.G.R.R. i, 1150. 
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Senatus in place of the deified Augustus*, should retain his pro¬ 
consular impcrium and his tribunician power not for a period but 
for life*, and should have all such powers necessary for the pr^ 
tcction of the State as Augustm had possessed. Against this 
proposal of the consuls—for w'hatevcr its form, in substance it 
offered him the government of the State—Tiberius, though 
aware he must give way in the end, for long held out. His re¬ 
luctance was natural enough: he knew well what a ‘burdensome 
slavery’ rule could be, he realized the dangers and possible 
rivalries, to his friends he likened himself to a man holding a wolf 
by the ears, but he also knew that there must be a ruler beside 
and above the Senate. So at last he pronounced the words of 
acceptance, but even in doing so he intimated that he hoped the 
day might yet come when the Senate would grant his old age 
relief and rest. Such reluctance, natural enough in a man of the 
experience and diffidence of Tiberius, made a great impression: 
while admirers lauded his modesty, detractors saw in it merely 
a shameless farce and an example of hypocrisy. Both views were 
reasonable: while Tiberius’ unwillingness was genuine enoi^h, 
the result of the session of the Senate was a foregone conclusion; 
though he was dead, Augustus imposed his will on Tiberius as 
effectively as in life. From 17 September the new Principate had 
officially begun*. 

II. ITALY AND THE SENATE 

There was only one standard which the new princeps could 
follow, that of his predecessor, and his reign demonstrated a rigid 
respect for the Augustan tradition and observed carefully all his 

• The position of Pnneeps Senatus was vacant by the death of Auguspis. 
By ofFerine it to Tiberius, while confirming his existing proconsular im- 
perium and his tribunician power, the consuls would bring him a step nearer 
the Principate. The title of Princeps Senatus is not to be confused with the 
unofficial name of Princeps, used often by Augustus of himself and by the 
Augustan poets of .Augustus; sec Mommsen, Staatsrecht, it*, p. 894 and 
Ill, p. 971. 

• Although no renewal was necessary the customary LucU decmnales 
were celebrated in 24 and 34: Dio tvii, 24, LVm, 24. 

• The texts arc Veil. Pat. u, 123-124; Tadtus, Ann. i, 7-13; Suetonius, 
Ti*. 22-24, *"‘1 Dio LVii, 2—3. For die date here accepted see E. Hohl 
in Hermes, tvui, 1933, p. 106, though it must be admitt^ that there is no 
absolutely clinching piece of evidence; for another view see A. Lang, 
BeitrSge xttr Geschichte des Kaisers Tiberius, p. 5. The position of Tiberius 
could \x tndy, though unofficially, described as hnperattr perpetusa, as in the 
Gozo inscription, Dessau I2t. 
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instructions^. For some years Tiberius achieved a fair measure of 
success in ruling. All authorities agree in recognizing a good 
early period (the mitia or prima tempora of his Principate), but 
not on the point at which it ended. A convenient line of demarca¬ 
tion can be found in the year 26 when Tiberius withdrew from 

4 _ 

Rome, for this withdrawal had grave consequences. The domestic 
policy of the first twelve years shows well the strength and weak¬ 
ness of his methods. 

Adherence to the Augustan canon meant first and foremost 
gracious co-operation wi^ the Senate, for the Senate was to be a 
partner in government. Its members were men of experience and 
training, it had provinces of its own to govern, and it now possessed 
jurisdiction over Italy in matters social and religious; in addition 
it could serve the Princeps as a legislative organ, and it was already 
in process of becoming a court for criminal jurisdiction, where 
senous cases or influential culprits could be tried (pp. 169 At 
the very beginning of the reign its importance was enhanced by a 
momentous change that Tiberius carried out, nothing less than 
the complete transference of the elections from People to Senate. 
Not that Tiberius was the author of this change; he simply brought 
into operation a scheme that Augustus had devised and left in 
writing. But from this time onward the Senate became the sole 
electoral body, while the People apparently raised no voice in 
protest. 

Thus co-operation between the Senate and Princeps was of the 
first importance, and Tiberius was assiduous in attendance. 
During the early years of his Principate a large number of senatus 
consulta were passed: while some were of a routine nature, adding 
to or interpreting already existing laws*, others such as that against 
prostitution by women of rank or that which allowed a condemned 
criminal ten days grace (p. 631), either accorded with his known 
views or were even promoted by him*. Throughout Tiberius 
showed the Senate great deference and an almost too anxious 
respect, consulting it often even on minor matters and occasionally 
on some, such as the enlistment or discharge of soldiers, which 
were not its concern at all^. He was scrupulously careful to avoid 

* Strabo y, 2881 Tadtus, Agric. 13; Ann. i, 72, 77; u, 87; iv, 37. 

* .\s for insunce measures passed in 20 and 29 supplementing the pro¬ 
visions of the Lex Cornelia de Falsis: Dig. XLVn, 13, 2 and xtvm, 10, i, 2: 
Mommsen, Strafrecht, p. 671. 

* Tadtus, Ann. it, 85 and iii, 51 ; Suetonius, Tib. 35, 2 and 75, 2; 
Dig. xLvin, 5, (I I) to, 2. 

* Suetonius, Tib. 30. 
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influencing opinion by proclaiming his own view too qucldy, 
and tolerated considerable freedom of speech and expression. 
He entered the Senate-house unescorted, and would rise to greet 
the consuls or ^eld place to them. Any important commission 
or body of inquiry would always contain a majority of senators and 
was often composed entirely of them. Instances are easily found: 
the continued floods on the Tiber and the resulting damage were 
met by the appointment of a Board of Curators of the banks and 
bed of the river. Tiberius himself apparently nominated the first 
five members, all senators, but subsequent Curators appear to 
have been chosen ex senatus consulto: about the same time there 
was also established a Board for Public Sites, its duty being to 
investigate what was and what was not public property and to 
adjudicate in disputed cases; to this Board, too, senators were 
appointed, as also to a commission whose business it was to copy 
out and reinscribe public records that had become illegible and 
also to find the text of those which had been lost or destroyed. A 
senatorial commission was appointed to relieve the damage inflicted 
by an earthquake on some great cities in Asia Minor (p. 650 jy.), 
though in order to avoid possible conflict with the consular governor 
of the province, thechier commissioner was only of praetorian rank. 
When in a.d. 22 Tiberius wished for the conferment of tribunicia 
potestas upon his son Drusus he approached the Senate, as Augus¬ 
tus had done. It still dealt with boundary questions in its own 
provinces (as for instance with the Dentheliates and it alone 

could give exemption from the operation of the laws and allow 
towns such as Massilia or Trebia to benefit from legacies left to 
them*. And Tiberius’ deference to the order was paralleled by his 
readiness to help senatorial families who had fallen undeservingly 
on evil days: to such he made large grants of assistance, to enable 
them to preserve their position and to live in a manner befitting 
their rank, but they had to prove their case before their peers, and 
to wastrels he would give no heed*. 

In the sphere of religion and morals, which the Senate had 
always regarded as peculiarly its own, Tiberius consulted it fre¬ 
quently: not that he was himself a believer in the State religion, as 
a religion, but he knew the value of traditional observances and 
set his face resolutely against foreign practices or cults. In the 

^ Tacitus, Am. iv, 13. The dispute between Sidon and Damascus 
(Josephus, Ant, xvm [vi, 3J, 153) was in an Imperial province and would 
have coow before the imperil legatus. 

* Tacitus, Ann. iv, 43; Suetonius, Tih. 31. 

• Tacitus, Ann. 1, 75; «, 38 (misrepresented by Suetonius, Tib. 47). 
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first days of his rule he felt bound, as an augur, to ask the Senate 
to grant him dispensation for having touched the dead body of 
Augustus, and on several occasions he displayed his knowledge of 
Roman religious lore and ceremony, as in 23 over the rights and 
privileges of the various priesthoods, or in 32 when he rebuked 
two men for ignorance or procedure with regard to the Sibylline 
books. In the year 19 a scandal connected with the worship of 
Isis led to a searching investi^tion (p. 49^); the convicted priests 
were crucified, the image of Isis flung into the Tiber and the 
temple was destroyed, while her followers and worshippers were 
compelled to burn their robes and gear. Similarly, when some 
Jews were found to have obtained money under false pretences 
from a Roman lady, Tiberius f>ersuaded the Senate to expel the 
Jews and their rites from Italy, while four thousand of the strongest 
were sent to Sardinia to act as a police force there. And, as before, 
the Senate dealt with all such matters as rights of asylum in temples 
and the reception or rejection of the cults. 

Still more clearly was the bias of Tiberius visible over the great 
shows and games. He did not approve of them: he disliked both 
the waste of money and the popular licence and rioting. Several 
times complaints about the conduct of actors were brought before 
the Senate, and in 23 they were finally expelled from Italy: in 
addition he placed restrictions upon the number of pairs of gladiators 
to be exhibited and manifestea so general a disapprobation of the 
building of theatres or giving of games (as for instance at Trebia or 
Pollentia/, that the very gladiators complained of the lack of 
opportunity for showing their prowess*. This parsimony over 
games and spectacles and this cheerless austerity were some of the 
most unpopular things in his Principate. 

More pressing were the problems to be faced from the social 
legislation of Augustus. Anxiety to ensure a large free population 
for Italy, to preserve due grades and distinctions in that population, 
and to prevent indiscriminate manumission and the flooding of 
Italy with foreign blood had led Augustus to pass or encourage 
various laws such as the Lex Aelia Sentia of a.d. 4 and the I>ex 
Papia Poppaea of a.d. 9 (chap. xiv). The aims and effectiveness of 
the Lex rapia Poppaea have been discussed elsewhere, but one 
of the gfreat evils of this formidable statute (as of the Lex Julia de 
Maiestate) was that it encouraged a class of informers and offered 


' Suetonius, Tib. 31 and 37. 

* Seneca, dial, i, 4, 4. After the disaster at Fidenae in 27 a tenatus 
conjultum forbade the ^ving of games hy men whose income fell below 
400,000 sesterces: Taatus, jinn, iv, 62, 03. 
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high rewards to them: such encouragement had its natural result; 
much of the law still needed interpretation, everywhere vexatious 
trials were set on foot, and no one felt safe. There began * a mania 
for accusations’^, and hundreds were like to be involved, but 
Tiberius saw the extent of the danger and instituted a special com¬ 
mission of fifteen senators to moderate the working of the law by 
equitable interpretation of knotty points or of undue harshness”. 
So too with the problems presented by the freedman class, where 
new legislation appears to have been necessary. The details are 
controversial and only an outline can be given here. In the ordinary 
way a libertinus^ not being of free birth, could not hope for 
municipal magistracies or other offices; but often these libertini 
were the most vigorous and enterprising section of a community 
and worth encouraging, and the princeps could apparently confer 
free birth (J/igenuitas) by giving such the right to wear a gold ring 
(p. i88 jy.). So great, however, were the privileges conferred by 
this right that many claimed it fraudulently, and in 23 a senatvs 
consultum was passed strictly limiting the right of wearing the 
ring to those who could show free descent for two generations and 
had equestrian census. But such an enactment, ambiguous in its 
terms and reactionary in its sentiment, could only cause further 
trouble, and in the very next year one of the consuls introduced 
a Lex Visellia to deal with the question. It must have been 
comprehensive, but we know of only two clauses: the first, grant¬ 
ing full citizenship to all Junian Latins (p. 431) who served for 
only six years in the corps of Vigiles, reveals how easy it was for 
such men to rise to full citizenship; the second debarred those who 
were not ingenui from gaining magistracies or dignities in a 
municipality, ‘unless they are upheld by the mnt of the ^old ring 
from the princeps' Even so, ambition and office-seeking were 
stronger than the fear of the law, and in the reign of Claudius we 
hear of over four hundred prosecutions for unlawful claims*. 

In all such matters Tiberius worked through and with the 
Senate, and his moderation and prudence often saved it from 
mistakes. When the Senate could only propose consultation of 
the Sibylline books to cope with the Tiber floods it was Tiberius 
who suggested a commission of Curators, and when in 16 an 
atternpt was made to introduce some foolish sumptuary legislation 
he joined with Asinius Callus in deprecating it as futile and lik^y 

^ Seneca, dt btnef. iii, 26. 

• Tacitus, Ann. m, 25-28. Actually the one alteration of which we hear 
was in the direction of greater strictness: Suetonius. Claud, at. 

* Pliny, N.H. xxxiii, 29-34. 
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to lead to petty litigation. He showed like commonsensc in face 
of a demand for a special court for lamp>oons and libel, and a 
downright phrase of his speech on this has been preserved^: ‘we 
really have not so much spare time as to warrant involving our¬ 
selves in sdll more business; if you once open this window, you 
will prevent any other business being transacted, for everyone’s 
private quarrels will be brought before you on this excuse.’ To 
Tacitus his presence in the Senate and participation in the debates 
(as in the law-courts) seems a mockery; in reality, Tiberius often 
prevented the senators from throwing all burdens and decisions 
on the prirtceps and reminded them of their dignity and duties. 

Throughout he was morbidly careful to avoid imusual powers 
or titles or anything which might hinder the smooth working of 
the Augustan scheme. He refused to allow the oath of allegiance 
to him to be renewed yearly. After his accession he only held the 
consulship three times, never for more than half a year, and always 
to do honour to a possible heTr or partner, to Germanicus in 18, 
to his son Drusus in 21, and to Sejanus in 31. When acting as 
judge himself he retained the traditional custom of calling in a 
select number of his friends as advisers, the coHsilium Ctusaris. He 
did not use the title Imperator as a praenomen^ he refused the title 
pater patriae both in 15 and 19; he would not allow any to address 
him as ‘lord’ or ‘master’ save his own slaves, but laid down the 
rule that ‘ I am dominus to my slaves, and imperator to my soldiers, 
but to all the rest I am princeps'"^. But the very fact that he had 
to refuse or deprecate such forms of address shows the tendency 
of the times, and in addition he could not disguise or soften a 
certain bluntness or harshness which must have made even his 
kindnesses appear ironical and caused a natural fear in approaching 
him. ‘You're rather late in waking up’ was the greeting he gave 
to a request for help from Acilius Buta, a notorious spendthrift, 
and a proposal that November should be called Tiberius was met 
by the query ‘and what will you do if you have thirteen Caesars?* 
Some time after the death of Drusus in 23 the {>cople of Ilium, 
suddenly aware that they had sent no embassy to offer sympathy, 
hastily dispatched one; Tiberius listened, and then in his turn 
begged to offer them his condolences upon the death of a dis- 


SuetcMuiis, Tib. 28. 

* The inscripdons in which he is given this title (or its Greek equivalent 
avTOKpdrwp) are unoffidal: see C. A. Holrzhausscr, yfn epigraphu Commen¬ 
tary OH Suetoniui't Ufe of Tiberius, p. 26 sq., and J. R, Rietra, C. Suetoni 
Tranq^i Ufa Tiberi, c. 24-c. 40, p. 16. 

’ Dio LVii, 8, 1. 
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tinguishcd fellow-cidzen—Hector*. The words arc the echo of 
a hard clear mind, but neither Caesar nor Augustus would have 
answered thus, and his replies raised one more barrier between 
himself and his people. 

III. GERMANICUS AND DRUSUS 

With the gloominess of Tiberius the popularity and charm of 
Germanicus stood in strong contrast. But he did little to warrant 
the favour shown him: the frontier-problems of the Rhine and his un¬ 
distinguished campaigns have been related elsewhere (pp. 376 /yy.), 
and Tiberius can scarcely have approved of what went on during 
the three years 14—16. On hearing of the death of Augustus the 
Rhine armies mutinied, demanding shorter service and higher 
pay: Germanicus could not cope with them firmly; a first emotional 
^f)eal missed fire, he met their demands by a forged letter from 
Tiberius, and instead of restoring discipline by his own presence 
he encouraged the more loyal legionaries to use mob-law and then 
arrived to shed tears over the result. Obsessed with the idea of 
emulating his father’s exploits and conquering all Germany he had 
carried out a census in Gaul and requisitioned supplies for a 
grandiose effort. But nothing came of it, even Tacitus has to 
admit that Germanicus blundered, though Tiberius (in an effort 
to please) offered him a triumph in 15, and bestowed triumphal 
insignia on three of his legati^ Caecina, Silius and Apronius. And 
Germanicus’ theatrical instinct led him now to visit the rotting 
remains of the Varian legions amid the gloom and loneliness of the 
Teutoburger Wald*, now to disguise himself and penetrate the 
tents of his troops to test their feeling; when a serious disaster 
overwhelmed his returning transports he could scarcely be re¬ 
frained from committing suicide. Tiberius must have despised the 
amateurish efforts of his adopted son, while the popularity both 
of him and of his wife Agrippina, who on one occasion had 
appeared in public and allayed a panic, left him uneasy. Recall 
was the only way out, but it must be honourable. Still reasons 
could easily be found: the many victories of Germanicus had re¬ 
established Roman prestige, his task on the Rhine was accom¬ 
plished and could be crowned by a triumph; affairs in the East 

* Dio LVH, 18,2: the name Tiberius was given to the October-November 
month in Asia*, C./.L. 1, i, p. 335. Suetonius, Tih. 52, 2: and cf. the 
story of the officious servant in Phaedrus, ii, 5. 

* Tacitus, Ann. i, 61 and 62; the second chapter shows that Tiberius’ 
disapprove, which was quite justifiable, was directed against any dishcarten- 
ment of the troops and against Germanicus* neglect of augural propriety. 
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too needed the presence of a member of the imperial house, who 
could win experience of a second frontier. So Gcrmanicus re¬ 
luctantly returned; with his five children in the chariot he 
celebrated an imposing triumph on 26 May, 17; the Greek laureate 
poet Crinagoras hymned it, and the exiled Ovid spurred his tired 
Muse once more; a triumphal arch was erected, and a largesse 
was distributed in Germanicus’ name to the citizens. 

Yet subsequent events proved the correctness of Tiberius’ 
decision, though some imputed it to jealousy. Only a few years 
later the chief opponents of Rome, Arminius and Maroboduus, 
both fell victims to treachery (p. 783); Arminius was assassinated, 
Maroboduus was given a retreat in Italy, and Tiberius hailed 
this as the successfol culmination of his patient diplomacy. And 
he was right; another fifty years were to pass before Rome 
experienced any serious trouble from German tribes. The Her- 
munduri remained friendly and Tiberius initiated an interesting 
experiment in frontier-guarding: numbers of Suebi and Marco- 
manni, who had accompanied king Maroboduus or the successful 
usurper Catualda (who was later driven out in his turn), were 
settled on the far bank of the Danube between the rivers Marus 
and Cusus (the March and the Eipel in Czecho-Slovakia), under 
a native chieftain called Vannius, and so became a client-state and 
an outpost to break the shock of possible invasions. Here, as 
elsewhere (p. 649), the far-seeing Tiberius began processes, some 
of which were not taken up or did not come to fruition till the 
second century, but it is a tribute to his judgment that they were 
all adopted in the end. 

The need of a special commissioner in the East had been one 
reason for Germanicus’ recall. The new Parthian king Artabanus 
had plauned to set his brother Orodcs upon the vacant throne of 
Armenia, king Vonones whom he had expelled had taken refuge 
at Antioch in Syria and was rumoured to have brought a vast 
treasure with him, the aged Archelaus of Cappadocia was sus¬ 
pected of treason and had been summoned to Rome, and the 
kinK of the smaller states of Commagene and Cilicia had recently 
died; Judaea and Syria were begging for a diminution of tribute. 
Such a state of affairs could only be settled satisfactorily by one 
man with supreme control over all the F.astern provinces, who 
could view all these different problems as parts or one connected 
whole, and with such an exalted command only a member of the 
imperial house could be entrusted. The Senate granted to 
Germanicus a maius imperium over all governors in the Eastern 
provinces, and to mark the impressiveness of the occasion Tiberius 
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himself assumed the consulship for A. D. i8 together with Germani- 
cus. All the same he was in a dilemma: he must send Germanicus, 
he must give him power and position, yet inwardly he was uneasy; 
he distrusted the weakness and amiability of the young man, 
dominated by the strong ambition of Agrippina, left uncontrolled 
in the East, where the legatus of Syria, Creticus Silanus, had 
betrothed his daughter to Germanicus’ second son, Nero. Some 
counterpoise was needed and here Tiberius’ choice was unfortu¬ 
nate; in place of Silanus he sent to Syria Cn. Piso, a typical noble 
of the old Republican type, arrogant, harsh, unyielding. Tacitus 
mentions a rumour that Tiberius gave Piso ‘secret instructions,' 
but Tiberius was neither fool nor knave and Piso’s own tempera¬ 
ment would be effective enough without instructions. 

Germanicus did not hurry; he had with him a distinguished 
circle of comites^ eminent both in war and in letters, and he 
travelled leisurely, visiting places of historic interest. In Dalmatia 
he met his cousin Drusus, and then passed by Actium, Athens, 
and Lesbos into Asia; at Ilium, the associations ofthe spot inspired 
him to an address to Hector: 

‘IVWrmidonas periiase omnes die. Hector, Achilli 
1 hessaliam ct magnis esse sub Aeneadis.’ 

Everywhere he and his family were greeted with processions and 
honours: Chios instituted a holiday on his birthday, Clazomenae, 
Eumeneia, and Pergamum have left inscriptions, Patara celebrated 
him and Drusus as Theoi epiphaneiSj to Andriaca he was ‘Saviour 
and Benefactor,’ Synnada struck coins in his honour, and two 
towns in Asia Minor, Caesarea-Germanica in Bithynia and 
Germanicopolis in West Cilicia, took a new name to celebrate his 
visit. Coins and inscriptions testify triumphantly to his extra¬ 
ordinary popularity and bear out Tacitus’ sober judgment that ‘it 
would not be easy to reckon up the number of statues or places 
where he was worshipped.’ 

While he departed for his main task in Armenia (p. 746) his 
Ugati were busy. Q. Veranius organized Cappadoda as a province 
to be under an equestrian procurator, retaining apparently most 
of the old divisions (p. 745), transferring the king s estates to the 
imperial fatrimonikm, and lightening the royal raYf<; to make 
Roman rule more acceptable; even so the new revenue accruing 
from Cappadocia was a very important addition (p. 746). To 
the south and cast lay the we^thy and fertile kingdom of 
Commagene: Q. Servaeus arranged for its transformation into a 
province under a pro-praetorian legate in charge perhaps of 
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a legion^; Cilicia, wiiich was smaller, was simply incorporated in 
the province of Syria, In Armenia all went well, and the new 
king whom Germanicus installed was to rule for something over 
fifteen years, a surprising duration for an Armenian monarch 
(P-746)\ 

Returning to Syria Germanicus opened up negotiations with 
Artabanus, who was willing to renew the trea^ of liiendship, but 
requested that Vonones should be removed farther west; this was 
done, and the unfortunate exile was killed shortly afterwards 
while attempting escape*. Other countries and states, too, opened 
negotiations widi the Roman prince or came into closer connec¬ 
tion; the good will of the desert caravan-city of Palmyra was 
important, and she now received apparently a resident representa¬ 
tive of Rome and allowed one of her citizens, Alexandros, to 
undertake a mission on behalf of Germanicus to Sampsiceramus of 
Emesa and to Mesene. Perhaps Germanicus actually visited the 
city, for in the great court of the temple of Baal there has been 
found a dedication to Tiberius, Germanicus and Drusus by the 
commander of the Tenth Legion*. 

Winter was now approaching and Germanicus decided to take 
the rest, of which he felt in need, in Egypt. His choice could not 
have been more xmfortunate, for it ignored the restrictions placed 
on visits to that jealously-guarded land. Perhaps Germanicus 
argued that, on the precedent of Gaius Caesar, his mains imperium 
made a request for leave to visit Egypt unnecessary; probably he 
never thought at all; Tiberius, naturally irritated, complained 
roundly in the Senate. The rest of his trip was marked by similar 
thoughtlessness, his curious passion for oracles drove him to visit 
the sanctuary of Apis (which Augustus had refused to do), he 
wore Greek dress in Alexandria (like Antony), to relieve a local 
famine he supplied cheap com to the pieople of Alexandria from 

^ Tachus, Am. n. 56. 

* For a coin commemorating the installation of Artaxias see Volume of 
Plates iv, 208, c. It is b3r no means certain, though it is commonly stated, that 
Germanicus issued this. Such an action would have been $0 treasonable that 
it is easier to suppose that it belong to the series issued by Gaius in memory 
of his father. Sk Rom. Imp. Com. 1, p. 104, nos. 8, 9, and 10, with the 
footnote by H. M(attingly). 

* Suetonius, Tib. 49, reports this, unjustly, as an instance of avarice. 

* In O.G.I.S. 629 l=I.G.R.R. in, 1056] is mentioned o eV 
naX/ii/potf T«TayfUvo<:: for Alexandros' mission see J. Cantincau in 
Syria, xu, 1931, pp. iibsqq. (No. 18), and for the dedication H. Seyrig, 
ib. xiu, 1932, pp. 255 sqq. 
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the reserve granaries*, and the early months of a.d, 19 were sf>ent 
in a pleasure trip up the Nile*. Two edicts of his reflect his own 
benevolence and tne enthusiastic welcome he received: such 
popularity did nothing to weaken Tiberius’ mistrust, and the 
whole visit was disastrous in its effects. On his return fresh trouble 
broke out: in the previous year Piso had refused to detail troops 
for Armenia, though Germanicus had turned a blind eye on this 
and other pieces of contumacy: now he found that Plancina, Piso’s 
wife, had been currying favour with the troops and that Piso himself 
had done all he could to upset his authority and arrangements. This 
could not be borne: Tacitus records laconically * Piso determined to 
leave Syria,’ but for an imperial legate to leave his province of his 
own accord would be inexcusable, and it is more reasonable to 
assume that Germanicus, using his higher power, bade him leave*; 
such a command, though its legdity might be disputed or its 
intention misinterpreted, even Piso would not dare disobey. 
Shortly after, however, Germanicus fell ill at Antioch; the meagre 
information available suggests some kind of fever, but he was 
convinced that Piso had poisoned him, and in this belief, with 
a last prayer to Agrippina to avenge his murder, he died on 
10 October. The body was hastily cremated at Antioch, and 
despite the wintry season Agrippina, bearing the ashes, at once 
took ship for Rome. 

The death of Germanicus can scarcely be regarded as a loss to 
the Empire. His friends might fondly compare the circumstances 
of his death with those of Alexander the Great, and Tacitus re¬ 
serves for him the most glowing colours on his palette, but 
dispassionate examination can find little more in him than a 
versatile and amiable mediocrity. The grief that the provinces 
and Rome felt for him was genuine enough, but there is nothing 
to show that Germanicus would have made a worthy princep^. 
But his death opened a rift between Agrippina and Tiberius 
which had far-reaching consequences; nothing could persuade 
the widow that the emperor had not somehow engineered the 

* These were not the granaries that supplied Rome: U. Wilcken in 
Hermes, Lxm, 1928, p. 48. 

* Wilcken, Chrestomathie dtr Papp usktmde, no. 413. 

* T adtus, Ann. it, 70: ‘addunt plerique iussum provincia decedere,’ and 
cf. 76 and 78. 

* The popularity of the house of Germanicus in Gaul, e^iecially in Aqui- 
tania, is remarkable; C.l.L. xiu, 1036—^40 are all to C^rmanicus or to his 
brother Claudius and to their house: cf. the town of Germanicomagus also 
in Aquitania. 
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death of her husband, and from that da^ there were two parties in 
the State. Unfortunately Tiberius did little to avert such ill- 
feeling; although he sent Drusus with two praetorian cohorts to 
escort the ashes to Rome, neither he nor Livia appeared at the 
exequies, and in an edict he rebuked the people tor undue in¬ 
dulgence in mourning. The effect upon Agrippina and her 
adherents can be imagined. Vengeance was her only thought, and 
the »sk was made lighter by the folly of Piso, who after unseemly 
rejoicings over Germanicus’ death determined to win back by 
force from Cn. Sendus Saturninus (who had been chosen to act as 
legatus for the time) the province from which he had been ex¬ 
cluded. Repulsed, he prepared to stand his trial at Rome, and 
after appealing vainly to some influential senators, found an 
advocate in the moderate M*. Lepidus. 

The usual procedure would have been to bring him before the 
quaestio de ventficis, but, however democratic in theory the Princi- 
pate might be, the alleged murder of the son of the Princeps could 
not be treated as an ordinary crime; though Tiberius refused to have 
the case tried before his own tribunal—which would have been 
intolerably embarrassing—he referred the case to the Senate, 
thereby making it out as a matter of State importance. In the 
court of the Senate the consuls normally presided, but on this 
occasion Tiberius opened proceedings in a speech of studied 
moderation. 

The charges against Piso were apparently threefold, poisoning 
Germanicus, contumacy towards his superior, and attempted in¬ 
vasion of a province by force. Piso’s defenders could and did 
demonstrate the absurdity of the accusation of poisoning^ and 
Piso himself put in a counter-charge that Germanicus had ex¬ 
pelled him from Syria in order to further treasonable designs, but 
acquittal was impossible; the senators were sure there had been 
foul play somewhere, the mob outside was riotous and ready to 
lynch the accused, and Tiberius would never overlook insubordi¬ 
nation and violence in one of his own legati. Seeing his case 
hopeless Piso, to save his name and estate, committed suicide. So 
ended a sensational trial, but an air of mystery remained about it 
which Tacitus’ narrative does nothing to dispel, and there were 
many left willing to believe that Tiberius had brought about the 
dtath of his heir. 

The obvious successor was now Drusus, Tiberius’ only son 
by Vipsania, and therefore doubly dear to him. He was about 


* Tadtus, Ann. m, 14. 
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the same age as Germanicus but had been kept more in the back¬ 
ground; he was not quaestor till ii and apparently never held 
the praetorship, thoiigh he was given the consulship by his 
father in 15. Tradition may be right in calling him cruel, but 
generally he appears as an ordinarjr young man of good breeding 
but no great talent, fond of his wife Livilla (the daughter of the 
elder Drusus), and so greatly attached to his cousin Germanicus 
that coimtiers could compare the two to the Dioscuri^. Simul¬ 
taneously writh the mutiny in Germany mutiny broke out in the 
Pannonian legions, and Tiberius dispatched his son with a strong 
body of comites to deal with it: granted that an opportune eclipse 
(27 Sept. A.D. 14) came to his aid, he displayed a firmness in 
marked antithesis to the emotionalism of Germanicus, and later 
seems to have carried out the negotiations with Maroboduus and 
the settlement of the regnum Vannianum (p. 783) competently*. 
Tiberius’joy is intelligible when in 19 Li^la gave birm to twin 
sons, who were named Tiberius (Gemellus) and Germanicus, for 
now the line was secure, and the provinces were quick to recog¬ 
nize this; at Ephesus and in Cyprus we find priests of the young 
twins*. It w'as natural enough that Tiberius should bestow on him 
a second consulship, for 21 (during which he himself retired into 
Campania to give the young man experience of responsibility)*, 
and, well-satisfied, should in the next year ask the Senate for a 
grant of tribunicia potestas for him. The young man was popular, 
he treated the children of Germanicus kindly, he was gaining 
experience. One figure alone he could not tolerate, the man on 
whom his father was coming to depend more and more, the Prefect 
of the Praetorian Guards, Sejanus: with him and with his ambitions 
he came into collision. 

The name is one of the most famous and sinister in Roman 
history. L. Aelius Sejanus was of Etruscan descent, his father 
L. Seius Strabo a distinguished knight, and he himself, as his 
name indicates, had at some period b^n adopted by a member of 
the gens Aelia. From the start his qualities found favour, for 
Augustus chose him as one of the comites for C. Caesar, when he 
went Eastward in i b.c., and possibly on this journey he first met 
Tiberius. In 14 he was raised by Tiberius to share with his father 


^ Volume of Plates iv, 200, j. » 

• For this he was allowed to celebrate a triumph on 28 May a.d. 20 ‘ex 
Illvrico.' C.I.L. xtv, 244. 

S.E.G. IV, 515; I.G.R.R. m, 997. Volume of Plates hr, 202, g. 

* I hat he was not very successful is suggested by R. S. Rc^rs in Class. 
Phil, xxvu, 1932, p. 75. 
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the Prefecture of the Praetorians; shortly after, on the appoint¬ 
ment of his father as Prefect of Egypt, he was left in sole command, 
and his position and his own talents enabled him to strengthen 
the hold he had already won upon Tiberius. 

The reasons for his rise are not far to seek, though Tacitus can 
find no explanation beyond the ‘anger of the gods with Rome.’ 
By birth he belonged to a class to which the Principate was 
opening a new and dazzling future, the competent Equites. 
Possessed of great physical strength and of a soldierly baring, 
discreet, trustworthy and efficient, he was the very man to app^ 
to the practical Tiberius. His office was a responsible one, 
responsible not only for the safety of the princeps but also for 
law and order throughout the peninsula; ‘nihil aeque Tiberium 
anxium habebat quam ne composita turbarentur,’ and though 
Sejanus did not often have to employ the praetorians their use 
was prompt and effective^. 

Sometime between a.d. 21 and 23 the Prefect succeeded in 
persuading Tiberius that discipline and efficiency would be better 
served by concentrating the nine praetorian cohorts at Rome, and 
new barracks covering over forty acres were built on high ground 
near the Porta Viminalis. In other ways, too, the favour of the 
Princeps was manifest; he proposed to marry Sejanus’ daughter to 
a son of his nephew Claudius , and he referred in the most com¬ 
plimentary terms to his lieutenant, calling him ‘partner of my 
labours’ and 'my helper in government.’ The hot-tempered 
Drusus found this hard to bear, and on one occasion actually 
struck the favourite*, but his opposition did not accomplish much; 
the very year after he had b^n granted tribunician power he 
died*. 

Again fate had dealt Tiberius a cruel blow. He found himself, 
at the age of sixty-four, bereft of son and successor and forced to 
fall back on the children of Germanicus, for the twin-sons of 
Drusus were far too young, and indeed one of them (Germanicus) 
died the same year. Yet another helper was taken from him, 
Lucilius Longus, one of his most intimate friends, who had 
shared his withdrawal to Rhodes. Tiberius had little left him apart 
from a few scholars and the faithful prefect who stood by his side 

* * As a^nst Pollentia (Suetonius. Tib. 37), or in the threatened slave war 
in South Italy (Tadtus, iv, 27). 

* Tadtus, jirui. ui, 29; Suetonius, Claud. 27. 

* Tadtus, Ann. iv, 3: see K. Scott in Clatt. Phil, xxv, 1930, p. 7. 

* The date, September 14, 23, is now known from the Veridae calendar. 
Fever was said to be the cause of death; see p. 638. 
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to support him during the funeral ceremony of his son^ And his 
grief, Aough deep-hidden by his habitual reserve and by a feverish 
devotion to his duties, could not but be exasperated by ^e confident 
joy of Agrippina, who could now count on the succession of one of 
her numerous sons. As in duty bound, Tiberius commend^ Nero 
and Drusus, the two eldest, to the Senate, but he was unwilling to 
see the young men’s heads turned by premature honours, and when 
in the year 24 priests included the names of Nero and Dnwus in 
the New Year vows for the safety of the princeps they received a 
rebuke. Slowly Sejanus beg^ to see a fine avenue for his 
ambition: were Agrippina’s children once out of the way, who but 
the faithful Sejanus was fit to be guardian for Tiberius’ surviving 
grandson? Given time and care it should not be difficult to 
prejudice Tiberius against Agrippina or her sons or to lead them 
on to their own destruction. His position as Chief of the Police 
gave him advantages, and he found to his hand a weapon of 
formidable possibihties, the law of maiestas. The greater use of this 
law and the growing ascendancy of the favourite mark a second 
stage in the Principate of Tiberius. 


IV. MJIESTJS AND THE POWER OF SEJANUS 

Every State, however small, has sooner or later to protect itself 
not only against enemies without but also against malevolent 
citizens; as its constitution develops and changes, so do the 
sanctions safeguarding it and the conception of what constitutes 
treason. The progress of this conception at Rome has been seen 
elsewhere*: with the Principate a new law of treason, the Lex 
lulia de maiestate, became necessary. In his own person the 
princepSy as the holder of imperiumy Ae possessor of tribunician 
sacrosanctity, and head of the State religion, was a risible symlml 
of the might and majesty of Rome, and conspiracy against his life 
would be treason; in 23 b.c. the young Tiberius had secured the 
condemnation of Fannius Caepio for conspiring to kill Augustus*. 
But much in this law, as in the Lex Papia Poppaea, required 
interpretation; conspiracy was punishable, but what of insults by 
word or deed, or against statues or representations? And what 
was the position of members of the emperor’s family ? Augustus 
was thought to have gone too far when he treated adultery with 

* Seneca, ad Marciam, 15, 3. 

* Sec vol. DC, p. 86 sq.y 160 tq., and pp. sqq. in this volume. 

* Suetonius, Tii. 8j see above, p. 136. 
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Julia as treason, but relationship to ihcprinceps and protection by 
a bodyguard suggested a privileged position. 

However necessary the new law, there were dangers in its 
scope and application which were only slowly realized. It en¬ 
couraged the rise of a class of professional informers, delatoreSy — 
for there was no public prosecutor in Rome,—and the informer 
was rewarded, if successful, with one-quarter of the goods of the 
aceuwd. 1 he vagueness too of the conception of maiestas meant 
that it was liable to be racked on to any and every charge, in the 
hope of securing prejudice against the accused. So long as the 
princeps could exercise a sane and moderating influence, so long 
as he felt secure, all would be well; let him once feel insecure or 
allow his fears or personal feelings to be worked upon and the law 
would become an instrument of terror. 

It was unfortunate that Augustus should have left to his 
successor two laws, Ae I>ex lulia de maiestate and the Lex Papia 
Poppaea, of uncertain application and of wide scope, depending 
upon the odious assistance of common informers; the early years 
of Tiberius witnessed a number of accusations for treason, brought 
by some doubtless in faith, but by others as a speculation. 
In this period of transition it will be seen that Tiberius showed 
both moderation and ironical good-sense, and that when consulted 
he refus^ resolutely to admit trivial charges or interpret libels 
or malicious utterances against himself as treasonable, but this is 
not immediately discernible from the pages of the Annals. For 
Tacitus both by reason of his own life and prejudices could not 
give a fair account (p. 871 sq.)\ knowing how formidable an engine 
the Law of Treason had become in his days, he saw in Tiberius, 
whose Memoirs Domitian had studied so carefully, the author of 
Its abuse^ and in his moderation merely hypiocrisy, and his pulse 
beate quicker as he approaches the hated topic. He relates the 
earliest cases that men may know ‘from what beginnings and with 
what subtlety on the part of Tiberius this horrid form of destruc¬ 
tion crept into the State’; the earliest informers, pioor abjects, set 
the example of a life which, rendering them rich and formidable, 
brought ruin first on others and finally on themselves; he describes 
the affair of Libo Drusus in greater detail because it was the ‘first 
appparance of m evij that cankered the State’; he introduces the 
case of Appuleia Varilla (p. 630 jy.) with the grim words, ‘mean¬ 
while the Law of Treason was attaining its full stature,’ even 
though he revtals a few lines afterwards that Tiberius expressly 
refused to admit a charge of maiestas against hcr^. 

‘ Ann. I, 73, 74; n, 27, 50. 
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It would thus be unreasonable to expect from Tacitus an 
unbiassed view, and the only way to win this is by careful exami¬ 
nation. Space does not admit of a full analysis, which has already 
been exactly and triumphantly carried out by scholars^, and in any 
account of the Empire it would be an error in proportion to 
assume that the law of maiestas is the most significant feature of 
Tiberius’ rule. What it is important to remember is that the 
interpretation and application of the statute was still in a fluid 
state: although cases would normally be tried in a praetorian 
quaestioy in so delicate a matter a praetor could hardly be blamed 
for consulting the consuls or the princeps. But the steady devclopv 
ment of the Senatorial court as a regular tribunal for cases of 
extortion (p. 171), and the growing tendency for it to take cog¬ 
nisance of such ordinary criminal charges as that of murder, when 
committed by p>ersons of rank, led to the displacement of the 
quaestiones in such cases and to the growth of a feeling that 
senators should be tried by their pteers. A charge of treason, in the 
sense of revolutionary designs, would usually aflFect men of out¬ 
standing p>ower and influence; that is why little is said of praetorian 
courts and so much of hearings before the Senate. It would be the 
duty of the consuls, as presidents of the courts, to consider the ap¬ 
plicability of all such charges, and to decide w'hether a case should 
be proceeded with or not, though here their decision might be 
overridden by the princeps' tribunician veto. The first accusations, 
as might be expected, were brought in the hope of getting a 
widened definition and establishing precedents: one man was 
accused of allowing an actor (a pierson technically in/amis) to be 
a member of a guild of worshippiers of Divas Augustus', another 
of pieijury by the deity of Augustus; Granius Marcellus, an ex¬ 
governor of Bithynia (who was also accused of extortion), of 
slanders on Tiberius and of substituting the head of Tiberius on 
a statue of Augustus®. Such futilities were at once dismissed by 
Tiberius with the scorn and anger they deserved and the men set 
free, save that Marcellus was very properly sent before the court 
for extortion; but while Tiberius’ good sense is praiseworthy, 
justice must not be withheld from Tacitus, who on this topic is 
often treated as though he were a rhetorical charlatan, and accused 
of introducing these cases with unnecessary solemnity of in4ig- 

* Notably by E. Ciaccri in Processi PoUtici t Relaxieni Intemazio/uili, 
PP- 149-308, and by Marsh, op. at. pp. 289-295. 

* The removal of a statue inscribed with the princeps' name is matter for 
an accusation in the second of the Augustan edicts from Cyrenc. See 
Malcorati, $p. c't. p. 42 and J. G. C. Anderson in J.R.S. xvii, 1927, p. 39- 
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nation, seeing that nothing came of them. But Tacitus is perfectly 
right: the very triviality of the charges exhibits only too clearly 
the mean mentality and petty cupidity of the informers whom such 
le^slation had created^. If suspicion were once aroused, the issue 
might be very different, as the affair of Libo Drusus in 16 showed. 

The evidence in this case is by no means clear. The sources imply 
that Libo was accused of revolutionary designs, that is, of plots 
gainst the Emperor and his two sons (all of whom were in Rome 
in the autumn of 16) and of magical practices, and he was 
naturally tried by the Senate. Tacitus suggests that he was 
merely an empty-headed fool in the hands of unscrupulous black¬ 
guards and that the charges were interpreted too severely; the 
most serious piece of evidence appears to have been a notebook 
of his, in w'hich mpterious marks were attached to the names of 
Tiberius, Germanicus and Drusus, and various senators. Belief in 
magical arts was strong, Tiberius himself was a victim of the 
grossest superstitions*, and Libo, convinced there was no escape, 
returned home to commit suicide. Tiberius declared on oath that 
he would have pardoned him, had he lived, in spite of his guilt. 
For ^at his guilt was regarded as proven is shown not only by 
Velleius*, but also by an entry in the Fasti Amitemini mentioning 
the holiday decreed for 13 September, the day when Libo's 
‘murderous designs’ were detected in the Senate, and it is signifi¬ 
cant that his trial was followed by a general decree banishing 
astrologers and professors of ma^c from Italy*. Henceforward 
made or the use of magical arts might be charged as treasonable, 
ana terrible new possibilities were opened up. 

Better founded were accusations akin to the old perduellio^ where 
men were punished for conspiring ^inst the peace and welfare 
of the State; such cases were those of Antistius Vetus, accused of 
helping King Rhescuporis to disturb the general peace (p. 645), 
Vibius Serenus, accused of stirring up revolt in Gaul^. 644/y.), 
and M. Caecilius Cornutus, charged with complicity, hlven here it 
should be noted that Vetus was punished with the normal penalty 
of aquae et ignis interdiction and that when a severer penalty was 
proposed for Serenus, Tiberius interposed in the interests of 
clemency. Sometimes a charge of treason was tacked on to others, 

^ With such petty charges compare the incident related by Seneca, dt 
htntf. HI, 26. 

* Pliny, N.H. xv, 135; xvi, 190,194; xxvra, 23: Suetonius, Tih. 19,69. 

* “• 

* C.l.L. I*, i, p. 244; Tadtus, Ann. u, 32; R. S. Rogers in Class. Phil. 

• 93 *» P- 203 They soon returned: see p. 694. 
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as can be seen in the trials of Aemilia Lepida and of M. Silanus^: 
Lepida was accused of an embarrassing variety of crimes, and 
finally convicted, though not of maiestas^ for Tiberius refused to 
admit the charge; Silanus was guilty of extortion and cruelty, and 
though punished by exile, it remains doubtful whether it was for 
maiestas, since bad government was a sufficiently heinous offence 
in Tiberius’ eyes. 

Two other cases, where the written or spoken word was 
concerned, offer CTeater uncertainties. In the first a poet, Clutorius 
Priscus, who had earned a handsome reward for an elegy on the 
death of Germanicus, was vain enough to comfK)SC and recite, 
when Drusus fell ill in 21, a poem to show how he could celebrate 
Drusus’ death. He was brought before the Senate, perhaps on a 
charge of magical arts (where Libo’s case would be a precedent), 
and condemned: although the moderate M', Lepidus pleaded for 
the a^uae et ignis interdiclio ‘exactly as though he were guilty 
under the law of treason,’ the mass of senators voted for instant 
execution. (It should be noted that Tiberius was absent from 
Rome at the time.) In the second Cremutius Cordus, a historian 
of repute, was accused by agents of Sejanus in 25. But though 
Tacitus puts into his mouth a spirited defence, the exact charge is 
doubtful; if he was really accused of praising Brutus and Cassius 
as ‘the last of the Romans,’ a phrase which Brutus himself had 
used over Cassius, it must have been interpreted as treasonable 
praise of men condemned by the Lex Pedia as traitors and outlaws, 
and therefore no fit subject for eulogy*. Dio’s statement that 
Cordus had recited his Histories before Augustus can only be true 
of parts of it, for one surviving fragment shows a definitely anti- 
Augustan tone*. In the end Cordus committed suicide and his 
books were publicly burnt by the aediles, though copies survived 
among friends. 

But while we may discern in these trials too much zeal on the 
part of Sejanus and too little independence of judgment on the 
part of the senators, and while Tacitus paints ffie growth of the 
evil in dark colours, there is much to show that Tiberius tried to 
exercise a moderating influence. He would not at first recognize 
slanderous utterances against himself as falling under maiestas: he 
refused to proceed against Appuleia Varilla in 17, and though 


* T^tu^ Ann. Ill, 22, 23 and 66. 

, Cuccri, ft/., p. 296. The phrase used of Cassius by.Valerius Maximus, 
numqu^ sine praefitione public! parricidii nominandus’ (i, viii, 8), shows 
what orthodoxy was at the time. 

Dio LVii, 24. Sec fragment 4 in Peter, Hut. Rom. Fragmenta, p. 287. 
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Cominius was convicted in 24 of libel against him he pardoned 
him; punishment for this offence was apparently not inflicted till 
25, when Votienus Montanus was banished*. He interceded in 
favour of a knight, Ennius, who was accused of melting down a 
statue of him; he would not regard adultery with a member of the 
imperial house as maiesias\ he caused the punishment in 21 of two 
Roman knights and in 25 of a senator, Firmius Catus, for 
bringing muicious accusations, and he could warn a delator not 
to mar his speeches by over-vehemence*. More still, after the 
execution of Clutorius Priscus he persuaded the Senate to pass a 
decree that no decisions should be entered on the records in the 
aerarium before the lapse of ten days; this meant that in future a 
condemned man had ten days of grace, in which much might 
happen. There is irony in the reflection that the ruler who, accord¬ 
ing to Tacitus, was responsible for ‘reintroducing’ the law of 
treason, actually made for a condemned man an innovation of 
clemency. ‘But the Senate,’ comments Tacitus, ‘was not left 
free to repent, and Tiberius was not softened by the interval*.’ 

This then was the instrument that Sejanus found ready for 
him, a law of treason of widening scope and a bodjr of professional 
informers who could be disciplined by him. Hts first task was 
to rouse the fears of Tiberius against Agrippina and her sons. It 
is often assumed that they were innocent victims of Sejanus’ 
cunning; but it must be remembered that Agrippina had never 
forgiven Tiberius, that descent from the divine Augustus might 
give her sons a strong claim to the succession*, and that she had a 
considerable body of support. There was piossible danger here, and 
Sejanus slowly struck down her chief adherents by maiestas trials, 
and fomented the jealousy of Drusus against his elder brother Nero 

s**RR®sring that he would be the obvious successor once Nero 
were out of the wa^. C. Silius, a former governor of Germany, and 
his wife Sosia Galla, two friends of Agrippina, were condemned for 
extortion and removed, and a cousin Claudia Pulchra was found 
guilty of adultery and banished. Agrippina regarded these as 
attacks upon herself and loaded Tiberius with reproaches; she fell 
ill and when Tiberius visited her besought him with tears to let her 

* Tadtus, Ann. 11, 50, iv, 31, and iv, 42 (this last combined with Euseb.- 
HieronrauSip. l49,ed.Schdne). Cf. these cases with the execution, in 3 5, of 
Sextus Paconianus in prison, ‘ob carmina illic in prindpem Actiuta’ (Ann vi 
39)- 

* Taatus, Ann. m, 70; m, 375 iv, 31; 111,19. • Tadtus, Ann. in, 51. 

* Tadtus, Ann. iv, 52 and cf. Rru. Arch, xxxiv, 1931, pp. 17-19. 

‘ Tadtus, Ann. iv, 60, and c£ vi, 24, 
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take another husband; such a step would merely mean more com¬ 
plications and Tiberius left her abruptly. Now at last Sejanus 
could play the two off against each other: so-called friends warned 
her that Tiberius intended to poison her, and when at table she 
would scarcely touch food; to Tiberius ^janus pointed this out 
as suspicious and contumacious conduct; Nero was provoked to 
incautious utterances, all of which were faithfully reported. 

Unpleasantnesses such as these seem finally to have decided 
Tiberius to carry out a long-cherished plan and withdraw from 
Rome. He was sixty-seven and wearied with the cares of rule; 
the death of Drusus had been a crushing blow (he could not bear 
to see about the court people who reminded him of his son)^, and 
in his agony then he had spoken of resignation. It was whispered 
too that he found the temper of his august mother hard to bear, 
and was sensitive about some facial disfigurement from which he 
was suffering*. If to all these we add disgust with the intrigues at 
court, and the fear of danger (sedulously fostered by Sejanus), 
there was reason enough for withdrawal. For his retreat he had 
chosen the island of Capreae, which Augustus had purchased 
from Naples some fifty years ago and on which he had built a 
large number of villas. On this four-mile island, with its heavenly 
climate, diffictilt of access and remote on some hill he might hope 
for solitude and peace. The friends he took with him, apart from 
Sejanus, evince a genuine love of scholarship and science as 
practised in those days; Thrasyllus with his philosophy and star- 
lore, Coccei us Nerva, a distinguished jurist and man of culture, 
Curtius Atticus, renowned for eloquence, and grammarians and 
men of letters*. 

Yet the withdrawal was a fatal mistake and had the most 
serious consequences. Though Tiberius worked on steadily and 
remitted none of his care for the Empire, it looked like despair 
and desertion of duty, and while it lost him prestige with the 
people, its effect on the Senate was to emphasize glaringly its 
inferiority and dependence on the priticeps. There was no 
longer a first citizen attending its sessions, allowing freedom of 
speech and calling the senators *my good masters’: henceforward 
the Senate received letters and despatches, requesting, suggesting. 


Hcncc his dismissal of M. Julius Agnppa from Rome; Josephus, jlnf. 
xvm [6. I], 146. 

• * t IV, 57. Galen xni, p. 836 (Kflhn) mentions a prescrip¬ 

tion vpiK eoTTTfTai; o Tifffpiov KataafXK.' 

Plutarch, de defect, traculerum. a, mentions the crvvvol 6i\6\oyot 
1 ibenus used to have about him in Rome. 
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ordering, and felt itself helpless before the will of an inaccessible 
despot. More ominous, the position of Sejanus was materially 
sfrengthcned; Tiberius' trust in him was unbounded; though he 
did not grant his ret^uest to marry Livilla, he could assure him 
that there was no eminence too lofty for his virtues and loyalty; 
the very journey to Capreae gave renewed proofs of Sejanus’ 
unselfish devotion, for when the roof of a grotto in which they 
were dining collapsed he saved the life of Tiberius at the peril of 
his own. Whatever Sejanus said was likely to be credited, and the 
way was now clear against Agrippina. Another prominent ad¬ 
herent of hers was removed, Titius Sabinus; information against 
him was obtained by secreting witnesses between ceiling and roof, 
and on New Year’s Day 28 a despatch from Tiberius accused 
Sabinus of conspiring against him and of corrupting his freedmen; 
the death picnalty was passed and (contrary to law) carried out 
immediately, and a letter of thanks arrived from Tiberius de¬ 
claring he was afraid of plots. It was the first occasion that death 
had fc^cn decreed for maiesias^^ and it was decreed because of 
Ti^rius’ expressed fears. The narrative in Tacitus is designed 
to imply that these fears were mainly the invention of Sejanus, 
but a passage in Pliny the Elder who speaks of an incident which 
happened when Titius Sabinus and his slaves were being 
punished in connection with the case of Nero, son of Germanicus,’ 
suggests a different view; it is not impossible that Agrippina and 
her son, if not themselves guilty of plotting, were the focus of 
a conspiracy, ^d that there was some danger*. However that 
may be, when in the year 29 the empress mother died, Tiberius 
finally took action against his daughter and grandson. 

The death of Augustus’ widow demands more than a passing 
mention. She died at the advanced age of eighty-six*: for sixty 
years she had been a prominent figure at Rome, famous for her 
beauty, dignity and discretion; she had undoubtedly exercised 
a great influence upon her husband, and always for mildness and 
clemency, yet in the Annals she hardly ever appears save in a bad 
light and trailing a catalogue of crimes that would do credit to 
a Borgia: it is hinted that she caused the deaths of Marccllus, then 

* Dio LVii, 22, 5 reports under a.d. 23 the execution of an Aelius 
Santminus for hni ovk ^i-niSeia against Tiberius: the present writer regards 
this as an error of Dio’s. Cf. Marm, op. at. p. 281. 

* Pliny, N.//. viii, 145. In a-d. 31 a false Drusus gained some support 
from imperial freedmen and from the populace in the Greek East: Tacitus, 
jinn. V, 10} Dio Lvm, 25, i (under the year 34). 

* Dio Lvui, 2: Pliny N.H. xxv, 60 is not an error. 
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of Gaius and Lucius Caesar, overthrew the two Julias, perhaps 
poisoned Augustus, and hastened the death of Agrippa Postumus 
‘novercalibus odiis’; the final verdict is—'a complaisant wife well 
matched with the cimning of her husband and the hypocrisy of 
her son*.’ This farrago of nonsense is only comprehensible if it is 
noted that accusations fall against her mainly on the question of 
succession, that they are simply the result of the jealousy and 
hatred of the Julias and Agrippinas and their party, and that 
Tacitus reflects their propaganda. They drew the portrait of the 
scheming stepmother and found a malicious delight in supposing 
that afterwards the son, who (according to them) owed her so much, 
could not bear her masterful temper and neglected her in her last 
illness. It is likely enough that Tiberius found her difficult: Rome 
was luiaccustomed to queens or queen-mothers, and the question 
of her rank or precedence was not easy. His sense of decorum 
was shocked by undue prominence given to a woman (be it 
Livia or Agrippina), and so he moderated the honours proposed 
for her in 14 and limited the right of coinage she possessed in 
Alexandria: but the tendency of the age was against him and it is 
noticeable that on the Paris cameo, depicting the departure of 
Gcrmanicus for the Orient, Julia Augusta is representea as sitting 
beside, though on a lower throne than the princeps*. At first he 
appears to have treated her with great consideration; he consulted 
with her and took her opinion, and he even allowed her to inscribe 
her name before his on at least one monument. News of an illness 
in 22 brought him back hastily from the retreat he had sought in 
Campania, and he permitted the Senate to vow special games and 
an altar to Pietas Augusta for her recovery®. On Capreae, how¬ 
ever, he became more negligent; the altar was not dedicated until 
twenty years had passed, he did not attend her funeral, and did 
not hasten to carry out the provisions of her will*. The laudation 
was pronounced by Gaius Caesar, the youngest son of German- 
icus, who was then in his seventeenth year. In spite of malignant 
tradition we may believe that she well deserved the honorific titles 
that many provincial cities gratefully gave her and that she was 
fully worthy of the great age in which she lived. 


* Tadtus, Ann. v, i. 

* J- Vogt, Altxandr. Munxen^ 1, p. 6 and p. 20 tq. For the Paris calneo 
(^Grand Cam^e dc France*) see p. 568 and Volume of Plates iv, 156, h. 

* Tadtus, Ann. n, 50; rf. Tiberius’ reference to Livia in the Gytheum 
letter, lines 9 and 10: Tadtus, Ann. ni, 64 and Dessau 8^44a (wrongly 
numbered as 8844a) and 202. 

* Tadtus, Ann. v, 1 and 2: Suetom'us, Tib. 51,2: Dessau 202. 
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V. THE FALL OF SEJANUS AND THE LAST YEARS 

The death of Julia Augusta marked the beginning of two years 
momentous for Tiberius and his line, for Sejanus could at last 
bend all his energies against the house of Germanicus. Un- 
fortimately it is just here that Tacitus suddenly fails us, practically 
all of Book V of the Annals being lost, and for the ensuing period 
of excitement and terror there remain a few sections of Suetonius, 
some pieces of information in Josephus, and some nineteen 
chapters of Dio Cassius, the first seven of which are not Dio at all 
but later compilation. Dio and Suetonius arc so frequendy de¬ 
tected in error, where they can be checked by Tacitus or others, 
that it would be uncritically optimistic to hope that their informa¬ 
tion is any better just at this point, and the fall of Sqanus offers 
Dio not only some welcome omens but also full field for the display 
of his moralizing and dramatic tendencies. Still some outline can 
be reconstructed. 

Shortly after Livia’s death despatches arrived from Tiberius 
containing bitter complaints ^;ainst the character and morals of 
Nero and the ‘contumacy’ or Agrippina. The majority of the 
senators hesitated; outside a mob was clamouring that the 
dMpatches were a forgery, and though shouting loyally for 
Tiberius it bore aloft the images of Agrippina and her sons. An 
angry letter from Tiberius followed, the Senate was submissive,— 
and all that can safely be said is that Agrippina and Nero were 
both sentenced to banishment; both were removed in chains, in 
dosed litters, with strict orders to the soldiers on no account to 
stop or talk with anyone; the mother, after being kept in custody 
for a while near Herculaneum, was sent to Pandateria, Nero, after 
being adjudged Aw/w, to Pontia. Such punishment and such 

E recautions would scarcely have been taken unless conspiracy had 
cen alleged; we may assume that Agrippina and her son were 
charged with treasonable designs to flee to the German armies and 
overthrow Tiberius, and (though certainty is impossible) it looks 
as though Cotta Messallinus, Avillius Flaccus and possibly 
Domitius Afer were prominent in accusation^ That the two were 
guilty of imprudent speech and rash hopes is likely enough, that 
there was serious danger is most improbable*, and the fact that 
so many former friends and lieutenants of Germanicus were 

^ Documents of the trial certainly existed; Suetonius, Claud. 15 and 30. 
For flight to the northern armies see Tacitus, Ann. iv, 67. 

* For a different view see R. S. Rogers in Trans. Amer. Phil. Sot. utu, 
* 93 *» PP* >4* So long as Sejanus was loyal, there was no danger. 
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afterwards implicated in the fall of Sejanus suggests that a number 
had deserted Agrippina for the winning side. 

The way was now growing clearer: some time in 30 Nero was 
terrorized into committing suicide^; could Sejanus but sweep 
aside Drusus and Gaius the only possible successor would be the 
emperor’s sole surviving grandson, Tiberius Gemellus, and the 
only possible guardian for so young a boy the incorruptible 
Sejanus. During the year 30 all went smoothly and his position 
grew stronger each day; he had many supporters, he had in¬ 
fluential connections with most of the northern armies, though in 
Syria the legions never placed his image with that of the Princeps*, 
and at last Tiberius promised him marriage with a member of the 
imperial family®, and nominated him as consul for the year 31 
writh himself as colleague. Such treatment could mean only one 
thing, that Sejanus was destined for succession. He had induced 
Tiberius to send Drusus to Rome, where he was accused by 
Cassius Longinus and kept a prisoner in the palace. Only Gaius 
remained, and against him Sejanus had his agent ready*. 

And then something happened or rather two things; the 
suspicions of Tiberius were aroused and in the end Sejanus lost 
patience. Men might support Sejanus against Agrippina or Nero 
but not against the whole family of the popular Germanicus; 
somehow a hint reached Antonia, the mother of Germanicus and 
sister-in-law of Tiberius, and she sent a confidential messenger 
to warn Tiberius. The first sign was the sudden summons of 
Gaius, hitherto neglected in Rome, to Capreac, where he was given 
the toga virilis\ he would be far safer on the island than in Rome 
whither Sejanus had departed to hold the consulship for 31. But 
for some months Tiberius took no overt action, not so much 
through fear, as through agonizing doubt. How could he be sure 
If the news were true, once Sejanus got wind that he were sus¬ 
pected, then he had no other way of escape than removing the man 
who suspected him, and Tiberius’ life was no longer safe. The 
Emperor must proceed cautiously: he praised Gaius and bestowed 
on him a priesthood; he found his action was popular, but at the 
same time he gave priesthoods to Sejanus and his son. 

Sejanus had entered on his consulship full of confidence: a 


^ Marsh, ep. at. p. 194. * 

* Marsh, oj*. cit. pp. 190 ryf.} Suetonius, Tib. 48, 2. 

* Suetonius, Tib. 65; ‘spe adfinitatis et tribunidac potestatis deceptum.’ 
This must mean that the marriaK did not take place, in spite of Dio Lvm, 
7, 5: the bride would have been Tivilla. 

* Sextus Pacomanus was to be his accuser: Tacitus, jinn, vi, 3. 
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fragmentary* inscription suggests that he made an inflammatory 
speech to the people; he got one of his creatures to overthrow 
Curtius Atticus (thus removing an honest man from Capreae), 
and it is said that he was granted the imperium proconsulare by the 
Senate. But Tiberius’ attitude began to give him anxiety, for the 
princeps was slowly making it plain to the Senate that the favourite 
was not all-powerful. He sometimes addressed him by all his 
titles, but at others showed him scant respect or vetoed excessive 
adulation, and as he himself resigned the consulship in May 
Sejanus had to follow suit. Worse was to come: Sejanus had 
promoted an attack on the influential L. Arruntius, who was 
governing Nearer Spain from Rome as imperial Iegatus\ Tiberius 
intervened to quash the proceedings, had the accusers punished, 
and caused the Senate to pass a decree forbidding attacks upon 
impmal legati during their term of office. 

This decision, which can be dated between 1 July and i October 
of 31* (and more probably in the earlier months), was a definite 
setback for Sejanus, and taken with the ambiguous attitude of 
Tiberius apparently threw him completely off his balance. By 
now he had expected to receive all the necessary titles and powers, 
yet Tiberius was still hesitating. Did he suspect ? Amid fear and 
exasperation Sejanus lost patience; he wrote to his friends in the 
provinces, tested the loyalty of the urban cohorts and was promised 
money from the military chest by P. Vitellius. But whatever his 
intentions they were betrayed by one Satrius Secundus, and 
Tiberius took the necessary counter-measures, though he must 
have doubted whether any remained loyal to him. He determined 
to appoint Sertorius Macro as Prefect of the Guards, and early 
in October sent him with a despatch to the Senate and secret 
instructions to P. Memmius Regulus, theconsul-suffecton i Octo¬ 
ber, whom he could trust; if necessary Drusus was to be released 
from custody and shown to the petmle; but for days the old man 
watched from one of the heights of (Tapreae for the signal that was 
either to reassure him or hurr)' his flight in the ships that waited 
beneath him. 

On the night of 17 October Macro arrived in Rome and made 
all ready: meeting Sejanus early on the 18th he assured him that 
the despatch he brought was a request from Tiberius to the patres 

* C.I.L.vi, 10213 (= Dessau 6044). It may be that Sejanus promised 
the restoration of elections to the people. 

* For this see Dio tvm, 8, 3; Suetonius, Tih. 41 and 63; and Tadtus, 
yfnn. VI, 7 and 27, as combined and interpreted by R. S. Rogers in Clats. 
Phil. XXVI, 1931. p. 31. 
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to grant tribunician power to the favourite; it would have been the 
final touch, making him definitely coHSors imperii, and Sejanus 
walked joyfully into the trap. Macro now showed the praetorians 
his appointment and took them back to the camp, after placing 
the despatch in the consul’s hands and leaving Graecinus Laco with 
his Vigiles to guard the meeting. The famous letter then read was 
planned by its length and ambiguity to lull the suspicions of 
Sejanus and prevent any sudden act; at the bemnning Tiberius 
wrote of perils that threatened him and asked for one of the 
consuls to be sent with a military escort; the letter wound on its 
long course and suddenly at the end came denunciation. Sejanus 
was seized and removed in custody; then when the senators saw 
that the praetorians were quiet and the mob gave no sign he was 
strangled that very evening. Six dajrs later his eldest son was 
executed, and on the 26th Apicata, his divorced wife, committed 
suicide*, but not before she had composed and sent to Tiberius a 
document that added the final shock to his agony of mind. He 
had already had to bear the horror of betrayal by the one man he 
had trusted and now he learnt that his son, Drusus, had not died 
a natural death; Livilla had committed adultery with Sejanus and 
the pair had poisoned him. And meanwhile the senators W'ere 
passing decrees—for T 8 October to be a public holiday, for a statue 
of Liberty to be set up, begging Tiberius to accept the title of 
pater patriae —while provinces and cities hailed me overthrow 
of a pernicious enemy and worshipped the ‘foresight’ of 
Tiberius*. But for nine months Tiberius did not move from his 
villa: even Rcgulus was repulsed*; he could face no one. 

The few remaining years of Tiberius’ life were spent away 
from Rome, mostly at Capreae, though towards the end a restless¬ 
ness beset him and he moved from place to place. Not content, 
however, with leaving him to old age and misery, tradition has 
branded him so that the name of Tiberius has come to stand for 
unnatural vice and sensuality. Yet it is significant that such 
stories occur in no first-century writer; the testimony of Philo, 
who extols Tiberius in order to blacken Gaius the dcejjer, may be 


* T he exact dates are given by the Fasti Ostiensts, and serve to correct the 
sensational story in Dio Lvui, 11. 

* For examples sec Dessau 157 and 158. The inscription in A. B. West, 
Corinth, vin, no. 110 (a priest of Providentia Augusta tt Salus publica), 
^.90 s<i<f. probably belongs to this date. For Providentia as an attribute of 
Tiberius see Val. Max. Praef. and cf. coins of Tiberius in B.M. Corns Rom. 
Emp. I, cxxxtx M. 

* Suetonius, Tib. 655 cf. Dio Lvni, 13, 3. 
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exaggerated but it remains impressive in its favourable tone. 
And though Seneca and Pliny admit Tiberius’ gloomy nature, 
and have silly stories to illustrate his love for drink, they never 
even hint at such vices: there is the same silence in Plutarch, 
though he actually speaks of the long sojourn of Tiberius on 
Capreae, and in Josephus too; even Juvenal has only a scornful 
fling at the aged emperor suiTound«jd by a herd or astrolc^ers 
on his rock at Capreae*. But in Tacitus and Suetonius, and 
to a lesser degree in Dio Cassius, the accusation is definite and 
detailed, and we can only conjecture that the first two were 
able to draw upon some chrorti^ue scattdaUuse accessible and 
eagerly read in Stoic-aristocratic circles. Apart from the intrinsic 
untinstworthiness of such scandals, which are a commonplace of 
ancient polemic, the general good health of Tiberius (he lived to 
be seventy-seven), the company which he took with him to 
Capreae, which showed his interest in scholarship and learning, 
and the fact that scandal tends to gather round a solitary and 
retired life inexplicable to the mob, must all weigh against them. 
In the end they are all part of the hostile portnu^t of Tiberius as 
really vicious from birth, though repressed and hypocritical at 
first, and only breakmg out when all control was removed at the 
end of his life*. 

At Ae worst, the verdict, to those who are accustomed to 
appreciate ancient historical evidence, must be mn liquet. But 
those defenders of Tiberius who obstinately maintain that even 
after the disasters of 31 he remained unaltered have a difficult 
thesis. Seriously to suggest that Tiberius’ mind was unaffected by 
the shocks that suddenly cumulated on it, argues strange igno¬ 
rance. His reason must nearly have given way under the assaults 
of fear, self-pity, and craving for revenge. Even on his stronghold 
at Capreae he scarcely felt secure and ordered careful watch 
against unauthorized landings; if he were ever to come to Rome 
he begged the Senate to give adequate protection to one who was 
an old man and alone*.’ As for the followers of Sejanus, punish¬ 
ment must be ruthless. And this brooding over revenge was 
accompanied by periods of despair and frenzy so intense that his 
very despatches to the Senate bore evidence of a soul tortured and 
disy^cted; when Agrippina died in October 33 he boasted that he 

*4a w. and 167 iqq.-, Seneca, E^st. Mor. 83, 14-5; 
rliny, N.H. xiv, 14475: Plutarch, d* extiio, Ad$r. 602 1; Juvenal, x, 93-5. 

* the insiniMtions of Tadtus about the retirement on Rhodes 

(jfm. 1,4) with the detailed and favourable account in Suetonius, Tii. 1 i-i 3. 

Suetonius, Tii. 60 and 65, i; cf. Tadtus, Atm. 2 and 15. 
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had not had her strangled or her body thrown down the Scalae 
Gemoniae^'y the opening of another despatch is preserved by 
Tacitus and Suetonius: "what to write to you, Conscript Fathers, 
or how to write or what not to write at this time, may heaven bring 
me to a worse death than I feel myself dying daily if I know*.’ To 
Tacitus this sentence is merely a proof that vice is its own punish¬ 
ment. 

The interrogation of the guilty and suspect (and all friends of 
Sejanus were suspect) was carried out with savage rigour, and 
Tiberius was pitiless, for who could suffer as much as he had 
suffered ? Something of a reign of terror prevailed. Some of the 
accused, such as Jumus Blaesus or P. Vitellius, committed suicide, 
some were kept in custody for Tiberius to question, as Junius 
Gallio or Mamcrcus Scaurus, others (like Q. Servacus or Sextus 
Paconianus) turned informer and were presumably acquitted; the 
end of some, such as Julius African us or Seius Qjudratus, is 
completely unknown. But many less notable had been involved; 
it is said that the prisons were crowded with SeiaHiani^\ the sus¬ 
pense and dread of those months must have been shattering. 
The account given by Tiberius in his own Memoirs was that he 
punished Sejanus for his mad designs against the children of 
Germanicus: very few helpers of Sejanus escaped; Drusus, who 
had aided him against Nero, was allowed to starve to death in the 
palace; Livilla was driven to kill herself. 

The last four years of Tiberius are pictured by Tacitus as of 
unrelieved gloom, during which maiestas pursued its devastations. 
It is indeed likely enough that in these last years few people in 
eminent positions could feel secure, and the shadow of accusation 
fell veiy near; this explains the reluctance of many to accept 
provincial governorships against which Tacitus declares that 
Tiberius publicly complained*. Yet Tacitus himself records in¬ 
stances where the delatores were punished, every accusation was 
not successful, and it is not easy to find a case of a clearly 
innocent person being victimized. Indeed Tacitus has to 
mingle, with the execution of the condemned, deliberate 
suicides, such as those of Cocceius Nerva or Arrundus, and 
natural deaths, such as those of Aelius Lamia or M.* Lepidus, 

^ Suetonius, Tib. 53. 

* Tadtus, dnn. vi, 6: Suetonius, Tib. bj. Marsh, ep. eit. p. 202, and 

Rt^rs, Hermri, Lxvm, 1933, P- *** letter was occasioned by 

a charge agaitm Cotu Me^linus. 

■ Cf. story about Sabinus in Seneca, Controv. ix, iv, 17 iqj. 

* Tadtus, Jnn. vt, 27: cf. Dio Lvm, 23, 5. 
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as though to place the blame for all these on Tiberius. But though 
the picture is rhetorically coloured, it is noteworthy that some 
cases were cruelly or unduly delayed, because Tiberius could not 
make up his mind^. The hesitation and indecision, so characteristic 
of Tiberius, grew worse still in these latter years, and he cannot 
be exempted from blame over the trials for maiestas. An elaborate 
analysis of these has been carried out by Ciaceri*: after making all 
possible deductions, he concludes that some sixty-three persons 
had to face trial for treason during the reign of Tiberius, and he 
regards this figure as not large. Against this two points must be 
urged: the first, that nearly all of Book Five of the Annals is 
missing and that Tacitus only mentions the more notable and 
noble victims and disrewds slaves or lowborn. The second ob¬ 
jection is more general: Tiberius’ reign lasted a little over twenty- 
two yeare; all cannot be well within a State when in so short a 
period sixty-three persons can be accused and tried for treason; 
granted that some of these cases were due to the zeal or plotting 
of Sejanus, yet a ruler is ultimately responsible for his ministers, 
and we cannot acquit Tiberius. His diffidence and hesitation, 
coupled later with fear and suspicion, allowed the growth of a 
grave evil. 

A certain hardening too in his attitude towards the trials must 
be admit^. In the year 23 he aggravated the penalty for 
maiestas^ interdiction from fire and water, by depriving those 
convicted of the power to make a will, one of the most definite 
marks of citizenship, and in the same year Vibius Serenus, after 
condemnation, instead of being allowed to choose his place of 
exile, was deported to Amorgos*. Here we have the beginnings 
that soon developed fully, deportatio^ involving loss of 
citizenship, confiscation of all goods save a compietcnce, and de¬ 
portation to an island. And when in a.d. 24 the Senate were 
discussing a proposal to abolish the customary rewards to the 
informers if the party accused of maiestas committed suicide before 
the end of the trial, Tiberius resisted vehemently, declaring that 
informers were the guardians of the I.aw^. 

* Some cases unnoticed by Tadtus need mention; Eutychus, kept in 
prwn for several months, Josephus, Ant. xvin, [6, 6], 179; Lampon of 
^exandna had to wait two vears for trial, but was then set free, Philo, in 
FIgentm, 128; P. Pomponius Secundus, kept in custody for seven years, Dio 
ux, 6, 2. 

* Prettui Pofttici, pp. 298170. Cf. Josephus’ general verdia in Ant. 
i;6. 5]. «70. 

! Tadtus, Ann. iv, 13; Mommsen, Strafrtcht, p. 957 sa. 

Taatus, Ann. ir, 30. 
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Yet even in old age and solitude Tiberius found time to super¬ 
vise carefully as ever both Italy and the Empire; in foreign 
affairs (see p. 649) there was no slackening of power or interwt, 
and it was the same at home. When a land and financial crisis 
suddenly occurred in Italy in a.d. 3 3 Tiberius was able to set money 
in circulation again by a princely loan of one hundred million 
sesterces, to be managed by a board of Senators, from which 
debtors could borrow over a period of three years free of interest. 
To complaints of the people about the high price of corn he 
replied by publishing the amount and sources of the com he was 
bringing to Rome and showing it was more than Augustus had 
brought. When a fire damaged the Aventine and surrounding 
regions in 36, Tiberius succoured the homeless by another great 
gin of one hundred million sesterces. Donations such as the^ 
show how securely based were the imperial finances, and his 
thrifty policy enabled him to leave a sum of two thousand seven 
hundred million sesterces in the treasury for his successor. 

In the autumn of 36 Tiberius began to show signs of failing. 
He was troubled over the question of an heir, for Gemellus was 
too young and the claims of Germanicus’ son, Gaius, could not 
be passed over; he had been made a priest in 31, and given the 
quaestorship in 33 with the right to hold office five yeare before the 
legal age; his favour was courted both by the Praetorian Prefect, 
Macro, and by the Jewish prince, Julius Agrippa, who had 
returned to Italy in the spring of 36 leaving a train of unpaid 
debts in the Elast. Tiberius bade him attend upon Gemellus, but 
Herod preferred the society of Gaius, into whose ears he instilled 
tales of what an absolute monarch might do, were Tiberius but 
out of the way. An imprudent conversation, overheard by the 
charioteer Eutychus, led to his denunciation and eventual im¬ 
prisonment in the autumn of 36* Put Gaius could not be set aside 
and in 35 Tiberius had made a wrill in which he and Gemellus were 
nominated as joint-heirs. On March 16, 37, the end came in 
the villa of Lucullus at Misenum: feeling his strength failing 
Tiberius took off his ring to hand it over, then gripped it again, 
called for his attendants, staggered a few paces and fell, solitary 
and hesitant in death as in Uk. 

But so quiet a death little suited the imagination of those who 
wished to contemplate the ‘tyrant’ Tiberius ending unhappily and 
the ‘madman’ Gaius beginning badly. They persuaded themselves 
that Tiberius’ skill in astrology brought him sorrow; he foresaw 
that Gaius would kill Gemellus and rule evilly, and he wept over it. 
And Gaius must have poisoned or suffocated him, perhaps through 
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Macro or—better still—with his own hands. The crowd in Rome 
received the news of his death with fierce joy, crying ‘Tiberius to 
the Tiber.’ Something of the tragic destiny of the man has been 
seen in preceding pages, but no final verdict can be passed until 
his government of the provinces has been considered: here we can 
view him removed from the background of court life, which he 
loathed, and from association with a Senate, which he was apt to 
despise, employing his talents and expiericnce for the service of 
the empire. 

VI. THE GOVERNMENT OF THE EMPIRE 

The first duty of a princeps was to safeguard the empire and 
assure tranquillity^: Tiberius’ own experience and his obedience 
to Augustus' advice combined to make him avoid wars or expedi¬ 
tions, with their consequent expense, and trust more in diplomacy; 
‘consiliis et astu res externas moliri, arma procul habere.’ The 
measures that he took along the frontiers call for separate treatment 
(chaps. J«ii, XXI n): inside the empire he effected such changes in 
the administration or government of regions as seemed necessary 
for safety. Client-kings or rulers who proved unsatisfactory were 
removed: soon after his accession he sent for King Archelaus of 
Cappadocia and brqught him to trial before the Senate, possibly 
on the charge of treasonable designs, and he deprived C. Julius 
I^co of the tyranny that he held in Sparta. The aged Archelaus 
died in Rome, Laco was destined to return to power^. Tiberius’ 
^owledge of Illvricum taught him that it was more economical 
for the whole Balkan peninsula to be under one control, and he 
arranged for the Senatorial provinces of Achaea and Macedonia 
to be combined with the Imperial province of Moesia, placing the 
whole under the supervision of Poppaeus Sablnus. Where it sceme'd 
advantageous to incorporate client-kingdoms, as Cappadocia and 
Commagene, they were taken over, while friendly relations were 
maintained wiA regions beyond the frontiers, such as the new 
realm of Vannius or the older Bosporan kingdom. 

While Germany and Parthia were left to internal dissension, 
occuionally fostered from Rome, and the frontiers secured 
against attack, three minor wars within its borders troubled 
the general tranquillity of the empire. The province of Africa 
suffered during the first ten years from a revolt of the Musulamii, 
under a leader who had learnt Roman discipline and methods of 

* On Archelaus see bdow, p. 744; on Laco, Strabo vui, 366, 780, 

1 aatus. Am. vi, 18 and West, op. at. vm, pp. 47 
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warfare, Taefarinas, and aided by the bordering Mauri^. The 
nomad tribes found their freedom of movement hampered by the 
slow advance of a settled urban civilization, and the clash soon came. 
At first Roman generalship could not cope with the mobile 
squadrons of a guerilla enemy and little was done, though Tiberius 
was eager and ready to reward a senatorial commander, such as 
Furius Camillus, with triumphal insignia. But Africa was too large 
a province, its contribution to the corn-supply too important for 
prolonged dislocation to be tolerable; in a . d . 20 Tiberius dis¬ 
patched the Ninth legion from Pannonia to reinforce the army 
and gently reminded the Senate that it was their duty to choose 
a capable commander. An uncle of Sejanus, Junius Blaesus, won 
some successes, for which he was greeted as imperator in a.d. 22, 
—the last time a private citizen secured that honour,—but it w'as 
left for P. Dolabeila, who split his forces into four flying columns, 
finally to rout and kill Taefarinas. For assistance given in this 
campaign Ptolemy of Mauretania (who had succeeded his father 
Juba in the winter of 23/24) received formal recognition as 
soaus etamicus and gifts suitable to that distinction; on his coins he 
displays these gifts and the temple of the god Tiberius*. Even this 
petty war demonstrated the Senate’s weakness: it is significant 
that when Tiberius asked it to choose a good commander it 
shirked responsibility by placing the decision on him*. Pacifica¬ 
tion could now begin: the Ninth legion had returned to Pannonia 
in A.D. 23; the troops of the Third were put to useful work, 
laying roads, constructing bridges and improving communica¬ 
tions*. The tranquillity and growing prospierity of the province is 
reflected in public works and buildings that sprang up during the 
reign, notably at Bulla Regia and Thugga®. 

• While Spain appears to have been undisturbed, Gaul suffered 
from one movement of revolt, though not of a^ seriousness. Its 
leaders were the Romanized Gauls, Julius Florus and Julius 
Sacrovir, working among the Aedui and Treveri. The campaigns 
of Germanicus had drained the resources of the country, and once 
Germanicus was withdrawn a personal element for loyalty was 
lacking; Roman governors and negotiatores had not learnt modera¬ 
tion all in a day, there were many debt-ridden men who would 


' The main source isTadtus, Jmt. n, 52; iii, 20-1 j 22; 25 ; 73 r 4 > 
23 ~ 4 - Cf. Dessau 939 and 2637. 

* Tadtiu, Am. iv, 25, 26: coins, MOUcr, Sumismatique, Ui, nos. 184—5. 

* Tadtus, Am. iii, 32 and 35. 

* C.l.L. vin, 10018: 10023 (= Dessau 151): 10568. 

‘ Sec e.g. Joum. dts Savants, 1914, pp. 215 sqq., 473 sqq.: Dessau 162. 
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flock to the standard of revolt, and possibly feeling had been 
exasperated by the suppression of the Druids and the disarmament 
of the natives^ Whatever its causes, it was not a widespread 
movement, and was easily crushed once the governors of Upper 
and Lower Germany, C. Silius and Visellius Varro, had settled 
their j^ousies, though Silius spoilt the effect of his victory over 
Sacrovir by extortion and avarice, for which he was to pay later 
in Rome. But the lesson of the revolt was the usefulness of the 
Rhine legions as a police force rather than any real disaffection 
among Gauls, and the emperor Claudius was not merely tactful 
when he praised the centtiry-long loyalty of that nation. For the 
rest peace prevailed and was gratefully acknowledged, as in¬ 
scriptions from bodies of negotiatores or from guilds testify^. 

The only serious trouble arose in Thrace, where the Odrysian 
kingdom had been divided by Augustus between two members of 
the royal house; Rhescuporis, a brother of the late king Rhoe- 
mctalces, was given the mountainous and wilder parts in me west, 
while his nephew Cotys ruled the eastern half with its cultivable 
land and Greek cities on the coast. He had himself some reputa¬ 
tion as a writer as well as a warrior, so that Ovid could appeal to 
him as a brother poet^. But Rhescuporis, anxious to extend his 
domains, and foolishly encouraged by the wealthy Antisdus Vetus, 
first entrapped and then killed his nephew; this could not be 
tolerated, and Tiberius entrusted L. Pomponius Flaccus, who 
had experience of the country, with the task of bringing him to 
Rome to stand his trial before the Senate. There he was accused 
by Cotys’ wife, Antonia Tryphaena, a remarkable woman, in 
whose veins flowed the blood of Antony (p. i ra he was sen¬ 
tenced to exile in Alexandria where he was later killed. His son 
Rhoemetalccs II, since he was acquitted of complicity with his 
father, was allowed to inherit his kingdom, but the children of 
Cotys and Antonia were too young to succeed; their mother 
apparently retired to Cyzicus, but they W'cre brought up at Rome 
tn the house of the widowed Antonia, where afterwards they met 
the young Gaius. For the time being the kingdom was placed 
under the guardianship of a Roman resident officer, Trcbellenus 

* Plinr, N.H. xxx, 13. The date of this senatus cmsultum is unknown, 
buf would accord well with a.d. 16, when mathemtitici and magi were 
expelled from Italy; Tadtus, Jnn. n, 32. For a possible disarmament sec 
Strabo iv, 178 and S. Reinach, Cultts, Afythti, et Religions, m, p. 184. 

* C.I.L. xiu, 3026, 941, and 4481. 

* « Posiio, It, 9, 65. But his flattery was outdone by Andpater, yfnth. 
Pal. XVI, 75. 
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Rufus; thouch he was subsequently recalled, Tiberius did not 
restore the kingdom to the family; perhaps he intended to annex 
it. But Thracians were not easily kept in order; a rising of the 
Odrysae and Coclaletae, who besieged Rhocmetalces in Philip- 
popolis in 21, was dispersed; four years later they were in arms 
again, since levies and tribute pressi^ them hard, and the move¬ 
ment was serious enough to call for the intervention of the able 
Poppaeus Sabinus and earned him triumphal insignia. But the 
whole region must have been unsettled, and piracy broke out 
again: Cyzicus blocked up the channels that cut through the 
isthmus connecting her with the mainland, and Ilium recorded 
its thanks to a procurator of Drusus for putting down pirates in 
the Hellespont^ In Thrace itself we hear that Tiberius planted a 
city called Tibcria (possibly a re-foundation of Philipporxilis), 
and gave a new city-wall to Apiollonia*: if there is a kernel of truth 
in Malalas’ statement, it must be that Rhoemetalces pvc this 
name to his capital in gratitude and loyalty, just as Herod Antipas 
foimded the city of Tiberias on the Sea of Galilee. 

Apart from actual wars Tiberius took prompt action to put 
down disorders and guard against outbreaks. In his reign, if not 
shortly before, the City Prefecture, controlling the city cohorts, 
and responsible for order in the city, became a permanent office; 
brigandage in Sardinia was checked, a riot at Pollentia was 
punished by putting the leading citizens in chwns, a threatened 
slave war in south Italy was stifled, and a daring attempt by a 
slave of Agrippa Postumus to impersonate his master, which 
might have assumed dangerous proportions, was checked by prompt 
action. The rights of asylum which many famous temples in ffie 
East possessed threatened to become an abuse, and Tiberius 
asked the Senate, as the proper authority, to deal with the whole 
question; while tradition was respected, some check appears to 
have been imposed, though details are not given*. Cyzicus, for 
an outbreak in which Roman citizens were roughly handled, lost 
the freedom it had possessed for a century^, and to guard against 
brigands in Asia Minor and keep the hilly districts under con^l 
two cities were founded, one Tiberiopolis in the mountains 
between Mysia and Western Phrygia, the other Tiberia (or 

‘ I.G.R.R. IV, 146 (Cyzicus); 219 (Ilium). 

• Malalas, x, 236 and I.G.R.R. i, 659; see W. Weber in Ftrtgabe fur 

A, Deisimum, p. 20. * Tacinis, Ann. iii, 60—63; H- 

* Except for five years. 20-15 B.c, during which Augustus had deprived 
it of freedom for a similar offence (Dio liv, 7, 6; 23, 7). Their punishment 
by Tiberius was in a.d. 25 (Tadtus, Ann. iv, 36). 
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Tiberiopolis) on the site of Pappa, not far from Antioch by 
Pisidia, which itself saw renewed building activity during the 
reign L 

The finances of the empire were in a sound condition at his 
accession but Tiberius kept a keen watch for possible wastage or 
extravagance. All beneficia which Augustus had granted lapsed 
automatically at his death: his successor did not confirm them 
without question, but investigated each claim carefully*. Although 
at the time he was forced to recognize the privilege of discharge 
after sixteen years’ service which Germanicus had granted to the 
mutineers on the Rhine, and even to extend it to Ae Pannonian 
legions, he knew that the military chest (p. 195) was unequal to 
the strain and, once the mutinous spirit had sulfided, in a.d. i 5 
he arranged that normally discharge would not take place until 
after twenty years* service*. During his reign the imperial estates 
must have been steadily growing: to take but a few instances, the 
estates of King Archelaus of Cappadocia became imp>erial pro¬ 
perty, we hear of copper-mines in Gaul owned by Julia Augusta, 
of a silver-mine in Rutene territory worked by slaves of Tiberius, 
of the gold and copper-mines of Sextus Marius in Spain which 
were confiscated in a.d. 33, and of the estate at Jamnia which 
Salome bequeathed to Julia Augusta^; the management of these 
numerous concerns meant an increasing army of slaves and freed- 
men, such as those who controlled the ana Liviana at Thyatira, 
or Herennius Capito at Jamnia. But the central executive in 
Rome, though growling, was still relatively small: though we hear 
of one freedman a rationibus (a clerk for accounts), of another 
acceptor a subscriptionibus (secretary for petitions), and of a third 
supra hereditates (presumably controlling the accounts of the 
vicesima hereditatum) during this reign®, they were not yet the all- 
powerful and arrogant ministers of a generation later. Tacitus 
notes with approval the small number of freedmen in the palace, 
and when in 23 the procurator of Asia, Lucilius Capito, was 
alleged to have used soldiers to enforce his demands, Tiberius, 

* Sir W. M. Ramsay, Hist. Gtog. Asia Minor, pp. 147, 398 sqq. and cf. 
J-H.S, xxn, 1906, p. 100 jy.; Head, H.N.*, p. 687 and p. 709; D. M. 
Robinson in A.%A. xxvui, 1924, p. 435 sq. 

* * Suetonius, Titsu 8. 

* Tadtus, Ann. i, 36, 52, and 78. 

* A servus Archelaianus among the imperial slaves, C.l.L. vi, 4776. 
Pliny, N.H. xxxiv, 3; C.l.L. xm, 1550: Tacitus, Ann. vi, 19; Josephus, 
Ant. xvTH [2, 2], 31. 

* Sec C.l.L. VI, 8409c and 5*81, and Scribonius Largus, 162. 
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expressly declaring that he had only given him power over the 
imperial slaves and revenues, disowned him and his actions^. 

There was nothing of the exactions or of the scandalous riches 
of imperial freedmen that marred later reigns. Tacitus comments 
favourably on the indifference that Tiberius at first displayed 
towards others’ money: he refused to accept legacies or claim ^na 
caduca if any heirs could establish a reasonable claim. Careful con¬ 
servation of all resources enabled him, while he would not waste 
a penny on unnecessary shows or donatives or con^ria, to give 
spectacular grants when need was pressing—a himdred million 
sesterces after a fire on the Aventine in 36, the same sum during 
the financial difficulties of 33, and in 19 he spent what must have 
amovmted to much the same in lowering the price of com to the 
populace when rates were high*. And though he refused a demand 
for reduction of taxation he bore it in mind: in a.d. 15 the people 
had murmured against the burden of the one per cent, tax on 
public sales, but Tiberius pointed out that it was the main prop 
of the military chest and could not be reduced; nevertheless, in 
17 when the incorporation of Cappadocia as a province brought 
fresh revenues to the Empire, he remembered the complaint and 
reduced the tax to one-half per cent., at which figure it remained 
until the generosity of Gaius cancelled it altogether*. 

Such a proceeding, however, might mean that Tiberius was 
benefiting Italy from the spoils of the provinces, and leads us to 
consider his treatment of the provincials. Fortunately, on this 
point one of his own utterances is preserved; when a governor 
sent him more than the stipulated amount in taxes, his reply was 
sardonic but typical, ‘you should shear my sheep, not flay 
them’; and if it was the governor of Egypt, Aemilius Rectus, 
as Dio relates, he was relieved next year of his governorship*. 
Both Tacitus and Philo concur in praising Tiberius’ government 
of the provinces; his choice of governors seems to have been good, 
and if a man proved unsatkfactory he was soon removed. Com¬ 
petent governors were retained long—too long, it was complained 
—in their posts, and here Tiberius had his own ironical explana¬ 
tion; man was by nature greedy but the longer he stayed in a 
province, once he had satisfied himself, his appetite would diminish 

* Tadtus, Jrm. iv, 6, 15, 3. 

* Tadtus, v/aw. IV, 64; VI, 45 (cf. C.I.L. xiv,Suppl. 4535): vi, 17} n, 87. 

■ Tadtus, jfHH. I, 785 u, 4a. The statement in Dio (lviu, 16, 2} dl 

Lix, q, 6) that Tiberius later raised it to one per cent, is a blunder. 

* Dio Lvn, 10, 2; Suetoniu^ Tih. 32, 2 generalizes here as oftenj 
J. Lesquier, L'armit romaint i'Egjpte, p. 510. 
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and the provincials would suffer less. But he was a shrewd judge 
of ability, and men like Poppaeus Sabinus (who was practicafly 
in charge of the Balkans) or L. Apronius or C. Galerius, the 
prefect of Egypt, were kept in their positions for a long term of 
years and knew their provinces well. One phenomenon, however, 
seems difficult to explain, the absentee governorships of L, Arrun- 
tius and Aelius Lamia^, who, although nominated to Spain 
and Syria, were detained in Rome. Boffi Suetonius and Tacitus 
ascribe it to fear of leaving a prominent noble a free hand in a 
province, but in that case why award the honour at all? There 
were precedents for such governorships certainly, Pompey from 
53 B.c. onwards and Lepidus in 42, and the experiment, which 
might have resulted in a sort of Secretariat for a Province, was worth 
trying; but the reign of Claudius produced something different. 

A notable example of a good choice was the governorship of 
L. Vitellius in Syria; his dealings with Parthia are discussed 
elsewhere (p. 748 jy.), but in other quarters he displayed equal 
efficiency. He crushed with promptitude a rising of a mountain 
tribe, the Cietae in Western Cilicia*, and when Philip the tetrarch 
died in a.d. 34 he was probably entrusted with the incorporation 
of his tetrarchy (comprising Gaulanids, Trachonitis, and Batanea) 
into the province of Syria: it should be noted, however, that the 
revenues accruing from it were not paid into the common chest 
but kept in a separate fund*, for possibly the same arrangement 
was made over other principalities held in abeyance, such as 
Eastern Thrace. Had Tiberius lived it looks as though the king¬ 
dom of Aretas of Nabataea would also have been absorbed, for 
Aretas had gone to war with Herod Antipas, and Vitellius received 
orders to march south against him; but before the orders could 
be carried out Tiberius was dead. But it is Vitellius’ actions in 
Judaea that cam him a title among good governors, and here he 
came into conflict with the procurator, Pontius Pilate, whose 
tenure of office, from a.d. 26 to 36, revealed him as a man whose 
character and capacity fell below those of the ordinary provincial 
official. But it has been made famous by the trial and cruci&don 
of Jesus Christ, which took place probably in 33^. What is relevant 
for the purpose of this chapter is the fact of Pilate’s obvious 

** Possibly the Pacuvius mentioned in Seneca, Epht. Mor. 1 2, 8-9, and 
Tacitus, y/tm, n, 79 acted as deputy for Lamia in Syria. 

* Tadtus, Atm. vi, 41; Head, H.N.*, p. 719 and 717, 

* Josephus, Ant. Jud. xvra, [4, 6], 108. 

* So J. K. Fotheringham in ^oum. Theol. Stud, xxxv, 1934, p. 146. 
For the origins and rise of Christianity see below, Vol. xi. 
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anxiety to avoid disturbance or riot. For the Jews had been 
exasperated by his procuratorship; in ten years he had piled 
blunder on blunder in his scorn for and misunderstanding of the 
people he was sent to rule; the final blunder was a needless 
massacre of some Samaritans, who had gathered on Mt Genzm. 
The Council of Samaria naturally protested; Vitellius at once de¬ 
prived Pilate of his office and packed him off to Rome to await 
trial. But he did more and by so doing showed a nice under¬ 
standing of Jewish feeling: he gained permission from Tibenus 
to restore the High Priest’s vestments, which were in Roman 
hands, to the custody of the Jews themselves, he remitted an 
unpopular market tax, and next year, when the priests 
him not to desecrate Jewish soil by bringing his men and their 
standards through it, he sent his troops round by another way, 
while he himself entered Jerusalem to offer sacrifice^. 

Such could be a good governor: against the bad Tiberius was 
implacable. There is evidence to suggest that he encouraged the 
provincial assemblies to act as organs for public opinion and fo^ 
ward complaints or instigate prosecutions. An ex-governor and 
a procurator of Asia were put on trial for extortion, one was con¬ 
demned, the other escaped by suicide, and similar cases from other 
provinces are recorded*. Indeed Tiberius’ severity wm notorious: 
a procurator, Mela, recalled from his province, killed himself 
sooner than face trial, and C. Galba was forbidden to draw lots 
for a province because he had frittered away his fortune. In ffie 
imperial provinces Tiberius apparendy completed the abolition 
of the farming of the tax-collecting to companies and used his own 
officials*. This was some safeguard against extortion, as was a 
resolution proposed by Cotta Mcssallinus in a.d. 24, which made 
governors responsible for their wives’ delicts in a province. 

Apart from these safeguards there were more positive benefits to 
record: in a.d. 17 a great earthquake, followed by fire, devastated 
Asia Minor and shook some or her finest cities, such as Sardes, 
Magnesia, Philadelphia, and Cyme, and this shock was the fore¬ 
runner of others which later damaged Cibyra and Ephesus . 
Prompt relief followed, for Tiberius persuaded the Senate to 

’ Vitellius’ governorship, Josephus, ^nt. xviii [4], 85-95 (cf. xv [iiji 
403-406), and 106-125. 

• C. Silanus and Ludlius Capito from Asia, Tacitus, Ann. ui, 66-^ and 
IV, 15; Caesus Cordus from Cyrene, m, 70; Vibius Screnusfrom Spain, iv, 
13*, Pomponius Labco from Mocsia, vr, 29. 

• Hirsdifeld, Dit iais. Feruntltungibtamtm*, 68 

• Strabo, XII, 579-, Pliny, NJi. u, 200; Tadtus, Ann. 11, 47; iv, 13. 
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concede a five-j’ear remission of tribute to Sardes and himself 
made a grant of ten million sesterces to the city, and similar help 
was given to the others. Five years later the restored cities erected 
a colossal statue of Tiberius by the temple of Venus Genetrix, 
surrounded by symbolical representations of themselves^, while 
Sardes instituted a city-cult of Tiberius as a god and henceforward 
styled itself ‘Caesarian Sardes’; Asian cities commemorated the 
Emperor as founder at one stroke of twelve cities and coins 
celebrated the restoration. A few years later the gratitude of 
Asia, on hearing of the condemnation of Capito and Silanus, over¬ 
flowed into a request to be allowed to dedicate a temple to himself, 
Li via, and the Senate; after much wrangling as to the site Smyrna 
enjoyed the honour of housing this curious triad*. This could 
be allowed, for it had a precedent in Augustus’ times, but 
when Further Spain, grateful for the condemnation of Vibius 
Serenus, begged leave to erect a temple to Tiberius alone, per¬ 
mission was refused. The city of Olba in Western Cilicia 
celebrated Tiberius as founder and saviour, and Antioch in Syria, 
if we can believe Malalas, owed a whole scries of buildings—city- 
wall, colonnades, theatre and temples—to his mimificence*. 

One other activity remains to be mentioned,—that is road¬ 
making. In Africa, in Spain (esjjecially in the north-west and 
the Montes Mariani) and in Narboncse Gaul repairs were carried 
out and new roads driven: an ambitious programme of construc¬ 
tion was initiated in Dalmatia by the legate P. Cornelius Oolabella 
in 16, when the legionaries were employed on making at least 
four roads, some of which penetrated right into the interior, into 
the territory of the Ditiones and Dacsitiatae, and so hclp^ to 
quicken the pacification of these restless regions, and link up 
communication with Moesia (p. 803); in Moesia itself the men 
of the Fourth and Fifth legions cut a road along the cliff-face of 
the right bank of the Danube not far from the Iron Gates^. This 
constructional activity continued unabated not only in Tiberius’ 
early years but during those when he was suppiosed to be sunk in 
sloth on Capreae; it is a minor proof, but corroborative of other 
proofs, that there was a directing head still in the Elmpirc. 

^ Phlcgon {Frag. Gr. Hist., no. 257), xiii; a replica of this monument 
Vected at Puteoli in a.d. 30 (Dessau 156) bears the additional names of 
Ephcsiu and Cibyra. 

* Sardes,/.G./Li?. IV, 1523,1502. Other dries, 1^900,911,1351,1514, 
A coin of 22^, Crvitatihus Anar Restitutisi Volume of Plates iv, 202, h, i. 

* Olba, Ill, 84.5. Antioch; Malalas, X, 232-236. Anaqu^ua 
at Nicopolis ad linum Issicum, C.I.L. m, 6703 and Eph. Ep. v, 1336. 

* C.LL. m, 1698 (= Dessau 2281) and I38i3‘'. 
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The interest of the Principate of Tiberius lies not only in the 
tragic history of the Princeps, but in the fact that it was the testing 
of the Augustan system, whether it could endure, not only on its 
administrative but also on its f)ersonal side. Tiberius did what 
he could, but he had been too long in subordination to another; 
his adherence to the policy of Augustus was sound, it was the 
best he could do, but it was a second-best; self-criticism and 
diffidence made it difficult for him to take an independent line, he 
possessed none of that constructive leadership which the Claudius 
he despised so thoroughly was to show. Abroad and in the pro¬ 
vinces he kept the Augustan system going, his rule was firm and 
just and met with due recognition from the grateful provincials, 
his choice of governors was good. But at home the story was 
different: he lacked the graciousness in dealing with men and the 
uct that Augustus had possessed in so supreme a degree; slowly 
there came a growing irritation at the incompetence and hesitancy 
of a Senate, which dared not decide for itself and was apt to 
fling back all important questions to the princeps. When he 
retired, in weariness and sorrow, to Capreae the situation was not 
a whit improved; to us it is clear that he worked on and remitted 
none of Ms labours, but to contemporaries it was a cowardly 
desertion of his post. A stream of despatches reached the 
Senate, but they seemed like the orders of a despot to his 
subjects, no longer the recommendations of one who pretended 
to be an equal. And in the last years, though he could still take 
vigorous action where necessary, as against Artabanus or Aretas, 
a definite slackening is perceptible; he completed but would not 
dedicate the temple of Augustus (for it meant coming to a Rome 
that he loathed), he no longer published the State accounts, he 
gave up the consilium prindpis in judicial cases. Most serious of 
all was the neglect of Gaius, to whom he gave no responsible 
office and no opportunity of gaining expierience in administration 
or government. Presumably he dared not let him out of his sight 
or trust him in Rome, but his neglect was to bear terrible con¬ 
sequences. Good general and administrator though he was, worthy 
descendant of the Neros to whom Rome owed so much, he worked 
on lines already laid down for him and broke no new ground. 
Later tradition, often too personal in its verdicts, forgot the patient 
years of labour and recorded only the malignity of his enemies 
who made him a monster of vice and hypocrisy. Such accusations 
modern scholarship can refute and point the way to a truer 
judgment, but from the consequences of his own personality it 
cannot save him. 


CHAPTER XX 


GAIUS AND CLAUDIUS 

I. GAIUS* 

S CARCELY was Tiberius dead before Macro was on his way to 
Rome to make the path smooth for Gams' accession, for Gaius 
was as yet only privatus and in Tiberius’ will he and his cousin 
Gemellus had been nominated as co-heirs; but there was no one to 
uphold the rights of the eightecn-year-old boy against a son of the 
popular Germ^icus. The Senate readily agreed to set aside the 
of Tiberius, on the ground that he was insane, and on 
i8 March 37, Gaius ^came princepSy with the usual titles, and 
began his first day of tribunidan power. Ten days later he entered 
Rome and on the a9th soldiers bore the body of Tiberius into the 
aty : Gaius asked for divine honours for Tiberius, but the Senate 
could not bring itself to grant this, and the matter was simply 
allowed to drop; a public mneral was, however, given to the body 
on the 3rd of April, and with that all traces of the old reign of 
gloom and anxiety were swept away. Everywhere relief and joy 
were expressed in almost delirious terms. As Gaius passed on his 
way to Rome the populace flocked out to bless him and call him its 


Note. The Jnnals of Taaius are missing for the period between 37 and 
j- ** provide first-rate material for the second 

nalt of Claudius reign. For any account of Gaius we have to fall har |f 
u^n Suetonius’ Caligula and Dio, book ux, neither of which is satisfiictory, 
bang tused mostly upon bitterly hostile and sensational material, and un- 

portrait, though overdrawn, contains much 
ot truth. Philo and Josephus repre^nt naturally a pro-Jewish point of view 
“ 1 ?“***^ Seneca and Pliny contain references of value. For the 

reign of Claudius. Suetoraus wd Dio are better and provide useful informa- 

become of great importance and have 
helped to Correa and ameliorate the traditional literary portrait of Claudius; 
thepnnaj^ ones are a'ted in the text. For the lost sources see the Ap- 
pwdix on Sources, pp. 866 tqq. ^ 

* Cdigula was the affeaionate nickname given by the Rhine legionaries 
to ua^, who » a baby was dressed as a soldier, bo^ and alli he naturally 
rcjwed the mckname when a man (cf. Tadtus, Jm. r, 41 with Seneca, X 
tflwrf. lap. 18, 4). 
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darling, but the provinces were not a whit behind: ‘on all sides’, 
says Philo, ‘you could see nothing but altars and sacrifices, men 
and women decked in their holiday best and smiling, ’ while Eastern 
cities greeted the long-hoped-for accession of the new sun-god, 
Gaius Caesar Augustus Germanicus^. 

Yet a moment’s reflection upon the young man’s descent and 
upbringing might have given them pause. Throu|[h his mother 
Agrippina he traced back descent to Julia, on his father’s side 
to Antony, and in his descendants Antony took revenge for 
Actium. He had been born on the 31st of August A.p. 12, 
brought up in the Rhine camps, and after his father’s triumph 
in A.D. 17 accompanied him to the East: then came the death of 
Germanicus at Antioch and nearly ten years of living with his 
widowed mother, who instilled suspicion of Tiberius as murderer 
of his father, suspicion which must have seemed confirmed when 
he saw her and his brother Nero sent into exile and Drusus 
removed to custody. In 29 he moved to the house of his grand¬ 
mother Antonia, where he would meet the three young Thracian 
princes Polemo, Rhoemetalces and Cotys (p. 645); unexpectedly 
the neglected boy was summoned to Capreae to receive the foga 
viri/is, an augurate, a priesthood and praise from his great-uncle, 
with whom he was now to live. In 33 he became quaestor and 
was granted the right of holding office five years before the usual 
age; this marked him out, towns in Italy and the provinces selected 
him for honours*, and shrewd men such as Macro or Julius 
Agrippa saw that he must be heir and was worth cultivating. 
Now after six years of repression and caution, of fear and sus¬ 
picion, of living in an atmosphere of intrigue, the young man, 
with his excitable and perverse ancestry, and for ^ears severely 
kept in order, suddenly found himself in possession of almost 
unimaginable powers and everyone’s adoration. 

It would have taken a far stronger and more disciplined mind to 
withstand so violent a change; although Gaius was not lacking in 
sharpness and wit, as displayed in his oratory or sayings, he was 
fatally inexperienced; he had held no magisterial office of import¬ 
ance and commanded no army, and had had nothing even of the 

^ Philo, Ltgatio, i2:D[it.* 797 (Assos) and Dessau 190 (Aritium) show 
the kind of oath of allegiance uken by cities and peoples. Ea^ern cities such 
as Assch and Cyzicus {I.G.R.R. tv, 145) hail him as "HXiov, perhaps 
on the Initiative of Alexandria, where coins figure Gaius with radiate crown 
and on the reverse a half-moon; J. Vogt, Die alexandrinisehen Munxtn, 
p. 22 sq. and cf. Dio lix, 26, 5. 

■ A duumvirate at Pompeii in 34, C.I.L. x, 901 and 902. 
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training which sons of noble houses might expect*. It is not sur¬ 
prising that, after a few months inspired by the vague universal 
benevolence that sudden prosperity often prepuces, he should have 
realized (helped by advisers such as Agrippa) the sweets and possi¬ 
bilities of autocracy and finally been ruined by its overpowering 
influence. Herein Josephus is correct in contrasting the earlier 
and the later Gaius, his mind overbalanced by fjower*. Most 
of our sources, however, content in the thought that Gaius was 
‘mad,’ present a nightmarish disorder of events and actions, in 
which the character of Gaius has been so distorted by hatred and 
sensationalism that we cannot hope to see clear, and can only 
deplore the loss of the more sober Tacitus*. 

But at first the young man was a paragon: family affection had 
always been strong in the house of Gcrmanicus, and Gaius demon¬ 
strated this when in stormy weather he brought back the ashes of 
his mother and brother from their islands^; to his grandmother 
Antonia he granted the title of Augusta and the honours I.ivia had 
enjoyed, he adopted Tiberius Gemellus and by nominating him 
pnne^s iuventutis marked him out as heir, chose his uncle, the 
despised Claudius, as colleague for his first consulship, i July 37, 
and gave to his sisters the privileges of Vestal Virgins; he gained 
for Tiberius a public funeral and paid punctually not only the 
legacies due from his estate but also those from Livia’s, which 
Tiberius had simply neglected. In his first days he announced his 
programme, a return to Augustan ideas and to co-operation with 
the Senate, to whom he exhibited the greatest deference and 
respect. For example, he asked its permission to exceed the legal 
number of gladiators. 

In fact there was to be a complete and decisive reversal of the 
policy of Tiberius: he denounced his rule to the Senators and 
showed himself the exact opposite; political exiles were brought 
home, informers and sycophants punished, elections were to be 

* Tac Ahh. VI, 48 and cf. A. Momi^iano in La PersonaJit^ di Caligola, 
Annali d. Reg. Scuola Nonnale Sup. di Pisa, S. 11, Vol. i, 1932, p. 1. 

* Josephus, XVIII ( 7 » 2 j, 256. irpoliav Bi i^iaraTo tov av0p*airivtt^ 

^povelv tnro fieyiOov^ eavrov. 

* Taatus, however, had no doubts of the disordered mind of Gaius: 
f/irf. IV, 48, Am. xm, 3. 

This daim of pietas appears in his coinage both in West and East, 
Gcrmanicus and the Elder Agrippina being ft^uentiy figured: B.M. Coins 
Rom. Emp. I, pp. 147, 153; W. Wruck, Die syrisefu Provmzia/prigung, 
p. 52 ly. Cf. the Egyptian month-names in Pap. Rjl. u, 149, such as 
ieor^p, Fep/iavuretbs, Apov<rtevs, and Nepwvelov. 
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given back to the People, there were to be no vinpopular taxes, 
histories and writings that had been banned and burnt could cir¬ 
culate again, and actors were allowed to return, for the people was 
to have its shows and games once more, in which the princeps took 
as much pleasure as they. To make the work of the jurymen less 
onerous a fifth decuria was added to the existing four. No longer 
would arrogant despatches from a distant ruler reach the Senate, 
for in their midst was now a prince young, humane and sympa¬ 
thetic, who could refuse to accept more than a small part of statues 
and gifts offered by a Greek koinoitj ‘so that you shall burden your¬ 
selves less with expenses*.’ The age of gold might have returned, 
and the solemn dedication on 30th of August of the tempi um Divi 
Augusti, which Tiberius had not yet done, was carried through 
with impressive ceremonial*. 

But some six months after his accession, in mid-October, Gaius 
fell dangerously ill; the empire was in agony, for should he die the 
danger of civil war could not be far distant; sacrifices and anxious 
vows were everywhere offered. Gaius recovered, but henceforward 
we observe a change: intoxicated by a sense of power he was 
determined that no one should share it with him, no one dictate 
to him; Agrippa was at hand to whisper how a monarch should 
behave, and now he got rid of his adopted son Tiberius Gemellus, 
and drove his prosy father-in-law M. Junius Silanus to suicide; 
Macro (whose patronage he could not tolerate and whose merits 
he had not been allowed to forget) and his wife Ennia were ordered 
to kill themselves and it maybe that the Alexandrian Isidorus had a 
hand in their overthrow. And unfortunately on the loth of June 38 
there died the one person to whom he was devoted, whom he had 
named as his heir, and who might have exercised a restraining 
influence upon him, his sister Drusilla; in his first grief he thought 
of suicide but consoled himself finally by commanding a long 

g riod of moiuuing, and by ordaining her deification; as Dh/a 
msilla or Panthea or Thea Nea Aphrodite Drusilla she was to be 
worshipped by Italy and provinces alike*. 

Soon an awkward need made itself felt, money. For the newly 
restored games and largesses Gaius ne^ed cash, and he had 


* Dessau 8792. 

* The temple is possibly rqiresentcd on a coin of 37-8: B.M. Coins Rgm. 
^P -». P- > 53. no- 4 * (Volume of Plates iv, 204, d), but cf. O. L. Richmond 
m Essays and Studsts presented to fVilJiam Ridgeway, pp. 198—211. 

* *45 (Cyricus), 78 (Miletus), 1098 (Halasama in Cos), 
1721 (bamos): for the West sec Dessau 196 and 197. Coins of Miletus are 
found with the legend 0 tii ^povatKKa. 
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dug deeply already into the ample reserves (said to have been 
2,7oo,ooo,cxx) sesterces) bequea^ed to him by the thrift of his 
predecessor; on a favourite charioteer he bestowed two million 
sesterces, to Livius Geminius (who swore he had seen Drusilla 
soaring heavenward) he gave a million, to Antiochus whom he 
installed as king of Commagene (p. 750) a hundred million, while 
bequests totalling forty-five millions were paid out of Tiberius’ 
will, not to^mention the cost of the rejoicings which accompanied 
the dedication of the temple of Augustus or Gaius’ birthday or the 
restored games. 

If ^the need for money thus became acute Gaius found ways of 
meeting it. The chemists of the time suggested he might win gold 
from orpiment, but he soon discovered surer methods. There is a 
possibility that the death of Macro put him in possession of in¬ 
formation about the trials of his mother and brother, and that he 
realized what an instrument for extortion lay to his hand in delatio\ 
for now he openly praised the policy of Tiberius, abused the 
senators as 'satellites ot Sejanus and became accessible to in¬ 
formers; trials, confiscations and executions began again. But he 
manifested a more dangerous trend still: the blood of Augustus, 
as he declared, flowing pure and untainted in his veins*, gave him 
a dvine tide to rule, and henceforward he began to equate himself 
with divinity, though at first only with demigods such as Castor 
and Pollux. Finding his every act applauded and meeting with no 
opposition he became more and more conscious of his own pre¬ 
eminence and the more eager to make his supremacy in every 
sphere patent. 

For when Nero boasted that none of his predecessors had under¬ 
stood what was permitted to a princeps he was wrong; Gaius had 
understood, and in that comprehension he was a logical man 
among fcwls. If Drusilla was divine how much more so he who 
had ordained her deification; and if divine he could brook no 
limitations, as his speech often showed; when writing to his pro¬ 
curators in 40 he could remind them that they need not spare 
money for, through him, they possessed a right over every man’s 
proTCity. And yet with the curious contrariety of megalomania, 
while at one moment delighted by the reception of honours and 
titles from the Senate at another he would be furious, for his 

• *0 rule sec Philo, Ltgatto, 52 s<ja.\ and S. Eitrcm, 

m liymbolae Oslotnses, xi. 1932, p. 22. Hence Gaius’ daim to have been 
betw^ Au^stus and Julia, Suetonius, Calig. 23; hence, too, 
nis forbidding Lollia Paulina, whom he divorced, to wed any other man, 
ouctomus, Calig. 25. 
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acceptance of them suggested that there was some body which 
stood high enough to favour him. He would have no rival or equal: 
he began to hear cases on appeal even from the Senate, and the 
great senatorial nobles or commanders of armies were especial 
objects of suspicion; on them his attack first fell especially as he 
was preparing a great expedition to the North and wished to be 
secure from revolutionary movements. In the summer of 39 
Calvisius Sabinus was recalled from his governorship of Pan- 
nonia and put on trial; his wife Cornelia was accused not only of 
adultery but of currying favour with the troops, like an Agrippina 
or Plancina. In Africa Gaius took away the control of the legion 
from the senatorial governor and entrusted it to an imperial 
officer. Senators such as Titius Rufus or Junius Priscus were 
compelled to commit suicide^. Eminence in any walk of life 
excited his envy: from young Cn. Pompeius Magnus, the holder 
of a once mighty name, he cut off the title Alagitus^, he belittled 
the genius ot Virgil, and visited orators with his special jealousy; 
Domitius Afer, whose brilliance might over-shadow his own, 
saved himself only by tactful admiration, and the younger Seneca 
escaped because he was rumoured to be dying of consumption. 
Jurisconsults must not oppose him or ventme to offer their 
opinions, for he was Law incarnate and the sole source of de¬ 
cisions®. The praetorians he could trust, and he apparently 
increased their numbers*, but mindful of the dangerous powers of 
Sejanus or Macro he divided the prefecture among two. With 
this bent of mind he was turning definitely towards the institution 
of monarchy, and for this two things were necessary, the open 
public recognition of his manifest divinity and the military glorj' of 
a conqueror. His deification is noticed elsewhere (p. 496 jy.), but 
one 01 his most sensational acts is placed by Dio in the summer of 
39, when he is said to have made a bridge of boats across the Bay 
of Baiae and ridden upon the sea in triumph, wearing the breast¬ 
plate of Alexander the Great. The new Alexander, longing for a 
world to conquer, would naturally look for glory in Germany and 
the North, where his ancestors had won their laurels. 


* Dio Lix, 18} Tadtus, Hist, i, 48 and iv, 48, 

* Dio LX, 5, 8-9. But Dessau 9339 suggests that this did not happen 
till sometime in 40. 

* Philo, Ltgatio, 119; Suetonius, Calig. 34. 

The number of cohorts was raised 9 to 12 cither by Gaius or by 
Claudius; see Daremberg-Saglio iv, i, p. 632 and literature there cited. 
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II. GERMANY AND JUDAEA 

In the North there was, in fact, much that needed the attention 
of an imperator. There was trouble in Germany itself, there had 
been raids in which the Canninefates, for example, had taken 
part*, there was opportunity for effective intervention in Britain 
with its reputed wedth, whence a chieftain Amminius had fled to 
Gaius* protection (p. 796). Such were his pretexts; more sinister 
^s the suspicion that his two sisters Agrippina and Julia were 
intriguing with M. Aemilius Lepidus (whose marriage toDrusilla 
might be thought to give him some claim to the throne) and 
were relying on support from Cn. Lentulus Gaetulicus, the too 
popular legate ot Germany. It is certainly possible that dissatis¬ 
faction was finding vent in plots, and a suspected conspiracy would 
explain the extraordinary haste of Gaius’ departure for the North 
in September 39, would explain also the facts that Lepidus and 
Gaetulicus were both executed by mid-October*, that Gaius wrote 
to the Senate informing them that he had escaped from a vast 
conspiracy, and drove Julia and Agrippina into exile, while the 
latter, in hideous burlesque of her mother’s journey twenty years 
before, was forced to bear the ashes of her lover Lepidus back to 
Rome*. This may have been followed by some triumphant raids 
upon the Carman tribes, after which Gaius spent the winter in 
Gaul, entering upon his third consulship alone at the beginning of 
40 at Lugdunum, receiving the congratulations of the Senate, 
auctioning imperial property at fancy prices and confiscating the 
estates of the richer (^uls; among his victims was Agricola’s father. 
Pwsibly in the spring of 40 he contemplated an invasion of 
Britain, but nothing came of it, and possibly fear of what might 
happen in Rome if he delayed his return too long brought him 
back: preparations for a triumph of unprecedented splendour 
were begun, client-kings were summoned to take their part^, and 
Gaius declared that he was no longer going to work with the 

* Tadtus, Hist. ly, 15} Suetonius, Galha, 6, 3. It is probable that Gaius 
created two new legions for Germany, see ^low, p. 780 sq.. 

... ^7 October the fratres Arvalts sacriho^ *ob deteaa nefaria con- 

siiia Cn. Lentuli Gaetulid.’ C.l.L. vi, 32346. 

* Gdus consecrated three damrs, said to belong to Lepidus, .Agrippina, 
wd Julia, in the temple of Mars Ultor at Rome: Suetonius, Calig. 24, 3 and 
Dio LK, 22, 7. 

* T hese were the ‘reges, qui offidi causa in urbem advenerant,’ Suetonius, 
Lfl/w. Z2i Agrippa and Antiochus accompanied him on his return from 
Gaul, Dio ux, 24. 
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Senate but to overthrow it; on 31 August he entered Rome 
again*. 

So much may be tentatively put forward as a sketch of Gaius’ 
Northern journey, the rest is hidden under such a smoke-screen of 
ridicule, hatred and misrepresentation that it cannot be discerned. 
We are asked to believe that his campaigns were a farce, with 
provincials dressed up in red wigs to look like Germans (it is 
worth noting that the same kind of caricature was later made of 
Domitian’s German campaigns); he flies panic-stricken at the 
first sound of alarm, he has his uncle Claudius, at the head of a 
congratulatory embassy from the Senate, ducked in the Rhone, on 
the shores of the Channel he bids his legionaries collect sea-shells 
as spoils of victory—^and so on ad nauseam. On all this one need 
merely remark that the soldiers would have certainly revolted 
against such a mountebank, and they did not. 

Arrived back in Rome he soon made his object clear; whereas 
he had started on the model of Augustus he would now no longer 
be a frincefs ruling in conjunction with the Senate; rather he 
would be monarch and master, worshipped as a god (it mattered 
not which, for he could manifest his deity under any form)*, 
and ruling his empire as a sort of Great King over a series of 
vassals. On his return from Gaul he had with him Agrippa and 
Andochus of Commagene, who were viewed with deep disfavour 
in Rome as ‘tyranny-teachers’; other client-kings (including 
Ptolemy of Mauretania) had been summoned to attend, and he 
himself very nearly assumed the diadem of autocracy. In this, as 
in much else, his reign shows a complete reversal of Tiberian 
tendencies; Tiberius, in care for the frontiers, had disestablished 
client-kingdoms bordering upon the Euphrates; Gaius distributed 
kingdoms in the East lavishly, and perversely enough struck down 
two clients whom Tiberius had left unmolested; Mithridates of 
Armenia had offended in some manner, he was put in custody and 
then dismissed to exile*, while Ptolemy by drawing ujxjn him¬ 
self the attention of the populace in the theatre aroused his 
jealousy and was bidden kill himself. Mauretania was to be 
annexed, but the people, under a loyal freedman, Aedemon, flew 
to arms, and a war in that difficult country was a legacy that Gaius 
left to his successor (p. 674). 

But for all his other princely friends he found situations in the 

• ‘Ovans urbem natali suo ingressus cst,’ Suetonius, Calig. 49. But CA.L. 
VI, pars. 5, 32347 suggests that he was in the sneinity of Rome by June i. 

• Cf. the tide of Drusilla, riar'dea. 

• Seneca, dt tranquill. animl, n, la and cf. Tadtus, Ann. xi, 8. 
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first year of his reign; to the sons of king Cotys, his boyhood’s 
companions, he granted three kingdoms, I^ser Armenia to Cotys, 
Pontus-with-Bosporus to Polemo, and the old half-kingdom of 
Thrace, which had been the father’s (p. 645), to Rhoemctalccs, 
so that the Thracians had now two Rhoemctalccs ruling over them 
simultaneously. Perhaps he regarded these donations as a demon¬ 
stration ofpietaSf for the three young princes could claim a common 
descent through their mother Antonia Tryphacna from Mark 
Antony. But these did not exhaust his generosity; I^co, dynast 
of Sparta, who had incurred the disfavour of Tiberius, was 
restored to his post, an obscure Sohaemus was raised to be king 
of the Ituraean Arabians \ and prince Antiochus, son of the 
former king of Commagenc (p. 620), received back his father’s 
possessions with part of the coast of Cilicia added, while in repa¬ 
ration for the loss of revenue during that period he was given 
one hundred million sesterces*. (Possibly the city of Caesarea 
Germaniceia in Commune was founded by him, for its Era may 
have begun in 38.) Chief in his favour was the astute and ambitious 
who had supported his cause in early days and could 
claim to have suffered unprisonment for his zeal, and for several 
years his restless nature played a large part in Roman politics. 
Gaius released him from prison and kept him by his siefe; only 
after the death of Drusilla did he allow him to return (.^ late July 
38) to the kingdom of Trachonitis and Ituraea that he had granted 
him. But Agrippa was fated to stir up trouble wherever he went, 
and when he put in at Alexandria on his voyage a seemingly slight 
incident led to incalculable results. 

The Alexandrians had no love for Jewish princes and had 
possibly not forgotten that the new king had only a few years back 
stolen away to Italy owing a huge debt. The mocking welcome 
that they gave him swelled into an and-Jewish riot, actually aided 
and abetted by the governor of Egypt, Avillius Flaccus (p. 309), 
and though Gaius recalled him to stand his trial, the mischief was 
done. The enmity between Jew and Greek in Alexandria now 
spread to Syria, ready to blaze up at a moment’s notice, and it is 
likely enough that the warfare between the two nations at Antioch, 
which Malalas* chronicles in 39-40, has a foundation in fact. But 
inrfhe year 40 an unlucky incident led to an explosion in the very 
home of Judaism. 

I Pkt* 789; A. B. West, Corinth, vin, ii, pp. 47 sqq. Dio ux, 12, 2. 

Surtonius, CaJig. 16,4; Dio ux, 8,2; I.G.R.R. iv, 940. Later (? winter 
40). Gaius apparently took back his gift (Dio lx, 

» X, 244, iSsgq. 
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This time the disorder was not due to A^ippa, though he had 
already succeeded in improving his position against his uncle 
Antipas. Antipas, who thought that a personal journey to Rome 
would give him the advantage, found to his surprise that his 
nephew had anticipated him by a letter accusing him of intrigues 
with Sejanus and general disloyalty; he was banished to Gaul and 
Agrippa was rewarded with his uncle’s realm of Galilee and 
Peraea. The trouble in Judaea was due to Jewish and not Greek 
intolerance and arose from a riot in Jamnia, This sea-coast town 
was the centre of an imperial estate (it had been bequeathed by 
Salome to Livia) with a mixed population of Jews and Greeks, 
managed by a procurator Herennius Capito, who had been cheated 
some years before by Agrippa and cherished no goodwill towards 
his nation. Some Greeks and others erected an altar to Gaius, 
probably in the spring of a.d. 40 and to celebrate his German 
victories*: the Jews tore it down, and Capito wrote angrily to his 
master. Gaius had returned to Italy some two months before 
August, more convinced of his godhead than before; he had al¬ 
ready given a cool reception to a Jewish embassy from Alexandria 
(head^ by Philo), and now, determined to end this stubborn 
disloyalty, he sent orders to Petronius (who replaced Vitellius 
as Ugatus of Syria) to set up a colossal statue of himself in 
Jerusalem, using two legions if necessary to overawe resistance*. 
Petronius advanced as far as Ptolemais; in frenzied fear for their 
Temple the Jewish population deserted their farms and fields, 

* Philo. Legatio, 197 sqq. The dedication to Gaius at FCula, in Lydia 

(I.G.R.R. IV, 1379), presumably belongs to this date. So too perhaps the 
dedication by A. Minidus Rufus at Cyrene and datable to 40, though the 
emperor’s name is lost (ib. 1,10^6) {if so. Rufus would probably be the Itgatus 
of the Legio X Fretensis mennoned on the dedication discovered at Palmyra 
in 1931 xui. 1932. p. 255). 

* The main texts for events in Judaea are Philo. Legatie, 188—338, 
Josephus, BtU. Jud. u [10, i], i85-[io, 5), 203 and Jnt. xvm [8, 1], 
* 57 ^®' 9 ]» 3 ° 9 - ** possible to place the winter voyage of Philo to Rome 
(Ltgatio, 190) in the wmter months of either 38-39 or 39-40. Though no 
deasive evideno; is to hand, the latter date seems preferable, because if Gaius 
received Philo in the summer of 29 the inddent at Jamnia must be put 
in the spring of 39 (for Philo heard of it after he landol in Italy, Legatio, 
184 sqq.)i but it seems entirely out of keeping with Gaius’ character that, 
having given an order for the erection of his statue in Jerusalem in the sumifier 
of 39 « be i^ould wait at least a year before taking further action. The present 
writer believes tlm the altar at Jamnia was erected in the spring of 40 to 
commemorate Gaius’ German victories, and that all the correspondence be¬ 
tween Petronius and Gaius can be fitted into the period between summer of 
40 and February or March 41, when Petronius got news of Gaius’ murder. 
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neglecting the autumn sowing, and gathered to protest; Petronius 
realized the gravity of the situation and advised the workers of 
Sidon, where the statue was to be made, to take their time. King 
Agrippa did his best to intercede with Gaius: whatever happened, 
whether we believe with Philo that he moved Gaius* mind by a 
long and philosophical letter, or follow Josephus who declares that 
he gave him a lavish banc^uet, somehow he succeeded in getting 
the order rescinded. But in a few months Gaius veered again: he 
was projecting a visit to Alexandria and Egypt, where he would 
manliest his divinity, and he now gave orders for a statue for 
Jerusalem to be made in Rome and wrote a cold letter to Petronius 
containing a command for suicide. Revolt must have followed, 
but on the 24th January 41 Gaius was killed and Jewry released 
from fear; the news travelled fast and reached Petronius soon 
enough to enable him to peruse with calm the death-warrant, 
now invalid, which he received a few days later. 

III. TYRANNY 

While revolt had broken out in Mauretania and was near 
breaking out in Judaea matters were not mending in Rome. Gaius 
had returned as the sworn enemy of the Senate, and though his 
future plans are uncertain, it looks as though he intended to em¬ 
bark upon a long coasting voyage to Alexandria, perhaps following 
in the tracks of his father Germanicus; hnally in Egypt would be 
celebrated that triumph which he had refused to hold in Rome 
(where he had contented himself with an ovatio)^ and surrounded 
by his client-kings the Great King would appear in ail his divine 
glory to Ws worshippers. The provincials had already recognized 
the divinity of Gaius: on coins of Amphipolis and Ilium he is 
entitled MmA, and in Miletus a temple was erected to him*, but 
in the autumn of a.d. 40 (if we can believe Dio) two temples were 
erected to him actually in Rome, one by the Senate, the other by 
himself: the temple of Castor and Pollux was a mere vestibule to 
his palace. And this deification was profitable too: his uncle 
Cjaudius and his own wife Caesonia, whom he had married in the 
winter of 39/40, had to pay down two million sesterces for the 
privilege of priesthood. For Gaius’ need for money had not 
difninished; on his return to Rome he clapped new taxes on every 

^ R. MQnsterberg in Ntorusm. Zeitsek. xix, 1926, p. i. 

* Berl. Abh. 1911, Siehenter wtrlaufiger Bericht Her Aasgrahuttgen in 
Milrt und Did^yna, p. 65, which controls the statement of Dio ux, 28, i ; the 
temple is possibly that ^own on coins, B.M. Cat., Ionia, p. 198, no. 143. 
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available source of income, on the sale of eatables, on litigation, on 
prostitutes, on the daily earnings of porters and carriers, and when 
the populace in the theatre shouted against these new burdens he 
sent soldiers to cut them down. In three and a half years he had 
alienated all classes, but deliverance appeared doubtful, for a con¬ 
spiracy that was formed against him was betrayed from within by 
Anicius Cerealis, and the members of it executed with a savagery 
that appalled. Some names we know, but doubtless more perished 
nameless, and it was not only the cruelty of Gaius that made men 
shiver but the hard joy he took in it. Extremely sensitive himself 
to personal insult or physical pain, he took pleasure in inflicting 
them on others; rumour declared that his favourite order to his 
executioners was ‘kill him so that he can feel he is dying.’ Though 
something must be allowed for exaggeration and for the sen¬ 
sationalism of the political pamphlet^, — and we know that as late 
as the autumn of 40 he could pity and reward an actress, Quintilia, 
for the tortures she endured for her lover’s sake*,—^yet it must be 
admitted that in the main these stories ring true, and that in the 
year 40 a tyrant was ruling in Rome. 

For though Gaius, after the suppression of this conspiracy 
and a servile display of the Senate, professed himself reconciled, 
yet no one could feel his life secure. A governor with a record as 
good as Vitellius, recalled from Syria, only saved himself by abase¬ 
ment and gross flattery to the new deity, and others were ready 
enough to introduce froskynesis and Eastern customs; indeed to 
one man whom he had pardoned Gaius graciously extended his 
foot to kiss*. Memmius Regulus in Greece nearly lost his life for 
delay in dispatching the statue of Olympian Zeus to his master, 
Petronius of Syria was in equal danger, Cassius Longinus was 
summoned from Asia on suspicion, and we can discern too the 
beginnings of the long quarrel between philosophy and the 
Principate. In 39 a rhetorician, Carrinas Secundus, had been 
driven into exile for reciting a conventional exercise against 
tyranny, and (probably in 40) Gaius attacked a little band of 
Stoics and philosophers, including Julius Kanus and his friends, 
Antiochus of Seleuceia and Rectus. What was the ground of 


• On this sensational pamphlet literature see T. S. Jerome, Aspects of the 
Study of Roman History, pp. 380-421, and M. P. Charlesworth in Cami. 
Hist. Journal, vol. tv, 1933, p. 105. 

• Josephus, Ant. xix [i, 5], 36; her lover, Pomponius or Pompedius (the 
name is doubtful, see Boissevain, on Dio lix, 26, 4), had been accusco of 
conspiracy. 

• Philo, Legatio, 116; Seneca, de henef. 11, xii, i, 2} Dio ux, 27. 
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accusation is unknown, but Kanus was sentenced to death, and 
Rectus followed him three days after. Henceforward philosophy 
could be suspect, and though Seneca, some twenty years later, 
deplored the notion that the devotees of philosophy were stubborn 
opponents of government and officials, the suspicion remained 
and more victims were to fall under Claudius and Nero*. 

With Senate and nobles outraged and fearful, and with the 
mob hostile, the final touch of folly would be to offend the officers 
of the army. Yet Gaius did so: he insulted beyond endurance a 
tribune of the Praetorian Guards, Cassius Chaerea by name, and 
now at last a plot was made which had some hope of success, for 
not only were some of the nobles involved, but also the influential 
palace freedman Callistus, Chaerea himself and the two prefects of 
the praetorians. It was essential to act soon for Gaius was planning 
his trip to Alexandria, and once in the East he would be safer. On 
24 January 41 the first blow was dealt by Chaerea, and the hated 
body was struck and pierced again and again by the conspirators, 
who then rushed to summon the Senate and announce the return 
of ‘Liberty.’ Caesonia was stabbed by a centurion, and her 
daughter was dashed against a wall. Such was the end of Gaius 
and his family; his corpse was hastily burned and buried in the 
Lamian gardens, but restless as he had been in life so he was 
rumoiu’ed to be in death; men said his uneasy spirit haunted the 
gardens until he was prof>erly buried. 


But though Gaius had been removed the evil that he had done 
remained and that was grave. Four years’ extravagance and folly 
had emptied the Treasury and brought the city near famine, yet 
men coi^d not look back on one useful piece of legislation or one 
notable work. His grandiose schemes to cut through the Isthmus 
of Corinth or build harbours of refuge for the corn-ships near the 
Straits of Messana came to nothing; he pulled down the Aqua 
Virgo and forgot to rebuild it*. On a young man without ex¬ 
perience or training, and so without any sense of responsibility, 
his position as the ruler of the Empire had a shattering effect: 
he merely viewed it as so many opportimities for gratifying 
his pleasures or exhibiting his power*. The precise nature of the 
malady from which he suffered may never be determined; all our 
sdurces agree in recording the frenzied energy that hurried him 

* Dio Lix, 20, 6} Seneca, dt tranqtdll. antmi, 14, 4-10; Plutarch, Frag. 
140, Mar. vn, p. 167 tq. (Bern.)} Seneca, Epist. Mor. 73. 

* Pliny, N.W. rv, 10; Josephus, Ant. xix [2, 5], 205-6; Dessau 205. 

* Josephus’ verdict. Ant. xdc, [2] 201 sqq. 
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on, and Suetonius has a pitiful picture of sleepless niehts, when he 
would wander restlessly through the Palace crying for the dawn; 
in any case it is matter more for the psychiatrist than the historian. 
Far worse than the effects upon Gaius were the results of his 
rule on Senate and people. His autocracy was imconcealed: when 
m’o consuls offended him he deprived them of their office and 
smashed their fasces, he ordered the Arval Brethren to co-opt as 
he wished, he apparently began the minting of imperial money in 
Rome Such an exercise of power drove home on the Senate the 
lesson that the absence of Tiberius had begun, that Senate and 
nobles were helpless before zprinceps backed by military power and 
guarded by praetorians; we read that when Gaius appeared in the 
Senate-house to praise the policy of Tiberius and to reintroduce 
delation the Senators listened and voted honours to him for his 
clemency, that when an imperial freedman Protogenes attacked 
one of their number as being Caesar’s enemy the rest fell on him 
and dispatched him with their knives, and we ask ‘Could self- 
abasement and servility farther go.?’ The fury writh which his 
name and memory were attacked, as witnessed by the tradition 
about him, is a measure of the hatred and shame of the senatorial 
order, impotent save against the dead. In the provinces and on 
the frontiers Gaius left no great military success, no considerable 
undertaking; on the contrary he had weakened the defensive 
efficiency of the Empire by his restitution of the system of client- 
kings, diiven the people of Mauretania to rebellion, and in Judaea 
ruined the effect of Vitellius’ conciliation (p. 649 jy.); the Jewrs 
looked on Gaius as a second Antiochus Epiphanes, bent on destroy¬ 
ing their race and religion*; from that time onw^ards they could never 
trust a Roman ruler a^n, and to that extent Gaius precipitated 
the tragedy of the Jewish revolt and the fall of Jerusalem. Such 
were the results to which the Principate of Augustus, based on a 
scheme of family succession, had apparently led, and naturally 
enough the Senate was ready to debate whether a principate should 
continue at all; but the Senate was no longer master of the situa¬ 
tion. 

* Dio ux, 20, 1, 2j co-optatie tx tahtUa imptrateris, Wiseowa in P.W. n, 
p. 1469; Mattin^y in J.R.S. vn, 1917, p. 59. 

* See vol. nu, pp. $10 sqg. Josephus treats Gaius’ murder as God’s 
punishment on a persecutor of the Jews, yint. xix [1,2], 15-6, and in later 
Jnviih tradition, t.g. Yosiphon, this comes out stron^jr; see I. Ldvi in Rev. 

*93* t P- * 34 - The exact opposite occurs in Greek Eastern 
tradition, for which {f.g. \laialas) Gaius is utr/aXo'^vgo^. 
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IV. CLAUDIUS. CAPITAL AND COURT 

The Senate met; the session lasted until a late hour of the night, 
for though the consuls Cn. Sentius Saturninus and Q. Pomponius 
Secundus were fervent for liberty and a restoration of the Republic, 
more thought of release from the Julian house than of abolishing 
the Principate; if the system were to continue there was no lack of 
candidates, wealthy men such as Annius Vinicianus or Valerius 
Asiaticus in Rome, or governors of provinces like Servius Sulpicius 
Galba or Furius Camillus Scribonianus, both of whom were urged 
on by their friends. But the Senate was not the final arbiter. Amid 
the confusion and licence that followed the murder of Gaius some 
Praetorians found his uncle Claudius in hiding, recognized him 
as a Germanicus and hurried him to the camp to greet him as Im- 
perator. The Senate thought to bully him out of it, and sent an 
embassy headed by two tribunes, Veranius and Brocchus, bidding 
him return. But the conclusion was foregone: Claudius had as his 
intermediarj’ King Agrippa, who saw a chance of reaping an even 
richer harvest than he had from Gaius’ accession, the Senate was 
not at one, the mob shouted for a princeps^ and the urban cohorts 
who had at first protected the Senate soon joined with the Prae¬ 
torians. On 25 January, escorted by the Praetorians to whom he 
gave a handsome donative (the first given by a princeps for his 
accession, and an evil precedent)^, he was duly recognized by the 
Senate, received the titles of Imperator, Augustus, and Pontifex 
Maximus, and the tribunician power, and henceforward as 
Tiberius Claudius Caesar Augustus Germanicus ruled the empire 
for nearly fourteen years*. 

The new princeps was in his fiftieth year when Fortune brought 
him to power by a turn of her wheel so strange that Tacitus sees in 
it convincing proof of the chance that mocks human affairs. He had 
been despised bjr his mother and his family as an invalid and an 
imbecile: infantile paralysis in some form left its mark upon his 
frame: in a civilization that admired bodily grace and fitness 
Claudius had an ungainly ^ait, weak knees, a shaking head, a 
slobbering mouth and a thick uncouth utterance. Yet though 
neglected and allowed no part in public affairs, though on the Arch 

' Coins, with legend imper. recept. and praetor, rbcept. recall the part 
played by the Praetorians in Claudius’accession. Vdumeof Plates,iv,204.,fl,r. 

* The praenomen of Imperator he did not use; the tide of Pater Patriae 
he accept^ in 42; the name Germanicus was his by birth-right, and he 
himself, though a Claudian, of set policy took the cognomen Caesar. 
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at Pavia he is named last of all the imperial house*, Augustus had 
discerned his latent ability. People and soldiers felt a sympathetic 
respect for a son of Drusus and brother of Germanicus, and the 
Equites chose him on occasion as their representative. Disap¬ 
pointed in his hopes of a career, he flung himself on scholarly 
studies, with Livy as a guide and friend; he read deeply and wrote 
voluminously—we hear of histories of Carthage and of Etruria, 
of a defence of Cicero (answering Asinius Callus’ attacks), of 
treatises on Dice and the Alphabet®. He ranked among the most 
erudite men of his time; Pliny the Elder cites him fo\ir times as an 
authority; to him scientists and savants could write or might dedi¬ 
cate their treatises®; before the Senate he could unfold his learning 
in early Roman history or his knowledge of the antiquities of Cos, 
on other occasions instruct his subjects on cures for snake-bite 
or calm their superstitious fears with the explanation of the causes 
of an eclipse. 

Yet though when he was called upon to rule, apart from an 
augurate and a two-months' consulship in 37 and occasional pre¬ 
siding at the Games, he lacked (in this resembling Gaius) all 
administrative exp>erience, he was after all a Claudius, with gene¬ 
rations of |>olitical capacity behind him, and his historical studies 
had taught him something of the meaning and mission of Rome 
denied to those contemp>oraries who jeered at him. At the best they 
could glimpse in him merely an unpractical amiability; they could 
not see beyond the xmcouth figpire and ludicrous mishaps of their 
ruler, and so we hear ad nauseam of the Claudius who wished to 
see all men wearing the toga, whose first recitation was a fiasco, 
who was ducked in the Rhone or drenched by the outburst of the 
Fucinc tunnel, the butt of Gaius’ parties, the timid slave of his 
wives or freedmen who played skilfully on his fears and his 
affections. The discovery of inscriptions and papyri and closer 
study of his acts and utterances enable us to pass a very different 
verdict. But it will be well first briefly to review the events of his 
life and reign at Rome as represented by the tradition and after 
that consider the other evidence. 

‘ Dettau 107. 

• Inscriptions belonging to his prtneipate often contain the reformed 
letters which he advocated; ai for ai, the sign i for consonantal v, the* 3 
for hs or ps, and the h for the Greek upsilon. Suetonius, Claud. 41, cf. 
F. Biichcler, Klthu Schriften, pp. i, IC36. 

• For example the Latin doctor Scribonius Largus, or Thessalus of 
Tr^es, or an .\rabian sheikh Aretas, for whom see F. Cumont in Rru 
Phil. L, 1926, pp. 13 xyy. (and cf. ib. xui, 1918, p. 85). 
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Claudius' first task was to secure his position by appeasing all 
parties and by effacing, as far as possible, the unfortunate memory 
of the reigns of his two predecessors. Chaerea and the chief con¬ 
spirators had to be removed or remove themselves: that was un¬ 
avoidable, for the murder of a Caesar could not be condoned, but 
to all others, even to possible rivals, he showed a for|;iving spirit. 
Asiadcus and Saturninus he counted among his friends, C^lba 
took part in the expedition to Britain, and Veranius was pro¬ 
moted later to be imperial governor of Ljrcia. The Senate he 
treated with the utmost deference and he evinced his readiness to 
return to the normal constitutional principate: it is probable that 
he restored to the Senate the right of elections which Gaius had in 
37 returned to the People (p. 6 55 Jy.); he only held four consulships 
in all, the second in 42, the third in 43, the fourth in 47 and the 
fifth in 5r. For eighteen months in 47 and 48 he held the censor¬ 
ship with his trusted friend L. Vitellius, during which he carried 
out a lectio Senatus^ numbered the people and celebrated Secular 
Games*. A year after came the solemn taking of the Augurium 
Salutis and a performance of the Lusus Troiac. All this was on 
the Augustan model; he was not going to be as either of his 
predecessors; coins proclaimed the return of Augustan peace and 
Augustan liberty and his strongest oath was by the divine Au¬ 
gustus*. Much of Gaius’ ill-doing was reversed: his papers were 
burnt, his exiles recalled, the new taxes he had imposed were 
gradually abolished, his thefts from Athens and other towns re¬ 
stored, the temple of Castor and Pollux was returned to the 
twin brethren, and Protogenes and another favourite freedman 
Helicon were put to death. Although Gaius’ memory was never 
officially condemned, Claudius removed many statues and re¬ 
minders of him unobtrusively, and referred opienly to his folly 
and madness®. 

But reaction against Gaius was not to imply the gloom and in¬ 
activity of Tiberius: throughout his reign Claudius gratified the 
people with gladiatorial shows, games and imposing spectacles 

* These games celebrated the Sooth anniversary of the founding of Rome, 
according to Varronian chronology. See M. P. Nilsson in P.fr. s.v. Sae- 
cularts Ludi tic., cols. 1717 /yy. 

* Mattingly-^denham, Rom. Imp. Coin, i, pp. 126, 130; Suetonius, 
Claud. 11,2. Volume of Plates, iv, 204, h. 

* In many inscriptions Gaius’name is erased: Dessau 194,5984;/.G./ 2 ./ 2 . 

*057* *46; C.l.L. XI, 720. The scornful references {t.g. in Josephus, 

Ant. XIX [5, 2], 280—5 ^<1 [Si 3]* 287—91) were deliberate and not (as some 
suppose) lack of tact; it was essential to assure the world that such things 
would not happen again. 
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such as his triumph for Britain, his display oi the British chieftain 
Caratacus, the Secular Games, the reception of an embassy from 
Ceylon (p. 307), or the opening of the hucine tunnel (p. 695 iy.). 
The army-commanders were placated by ready grants of titles and 
distinctions^, and the troops rejoiced in a son of Drusus and brother 
of Germanicus under whom there was plenty of campaigning and 
who for various successes gained took the title of Imperator no 
less than twenty-seven times*. Upon the Seventh and Eleventh 
Legions, which refused to support a disloyal governor in 42 
(p. 671), he bestowed the titles of Claudia^ Pia^ Pidelis, and in 46 
he granted to all legionaries (who were not allowed to marry 
during their term of service) xhtprivilegia maritorum. Names such 
as Corbulo, Galba, Vespasian, Hosidius Geta and Suetonius 
Paulinus, who were all to become famous later, reveal how capably 
generals were chosen and explain the good discipline and con¬ 
tentment of the army. Although he put a stop to the colossal 
building-schemes of Gaius, a great deal of useful and necessary 
work was carried out on roads and aqueducts (p. 582), and the 
corn-supply was safeguarded by the construction of a new harbour 
and moles near Ostia and by the grant of special privileges to 
corn-shippers. 

Admirable though much of this was, yet among the nobles in 
Rome itself Claudius* rule failed to find favour, and that for two 
reasons due to the gradual development of the Principate. The 
property of the princeps had within three generations swollen far 
beyond the limits of the richest private household; this, coupled 
with the vast amount of business that normally fell to his lot, 
meant that his secretaries and stewards were becoming, in effect. 
State officials whose influence was great and permanent, and this 
influence was exercised by freedmen, mostly of Greek or Asiatic 
origin, whose antecedents, arrogance, and power were alike dis¬ 
pleasing to the Roman aristocracy. The other factor was the 
tendency, which had been promoteil by Gaius, to invest not only 
the princeps, but also members of his family, especially his wife, 
with a privileged position (p. 699). Herein lay new and dangerous 
possibilities, for these freedmen possessed jjower without office or 
responsibility and would not be locked by breaches in a tradition 
of which they were ignorant or disdainful, while the wife of the 

‘ Thus P. Gabinius Secundus received the cognomen of Chaudus for his 
defeat of the Chaud, and emammia triumpfuiua were granted to various 
generals: Suetonius, Claud. 24. 

* ^ Claudius had wisely refused the praenomen of lmp*rator, this 
repeated assumption of the title was a compliment to generals and troops. 
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Princeps held a position for which there was no precedent or 
parallel. To the freedmen, Callistus, Narcissus, Pallas and 
others, their postsmeant riches beyond their dreams, to Messallina, 
who was Claudius’ wife at his accession^, it meant pleasure with¬ 
out restraint; she had borne two children, the elder a girl Octavia, 
the younger a son and heir whom Claudius had proudly shown to 
the people, usually called (after his father’s British triumph) 
Britannicus, and she was sure of her hold on her husband. 
Claudius reli^—naturally enough considering his scholarly 
bent—upon his wife and freedmen in all matters that did not 
interest him, and between them they gratified their utmost 
desires, putting out of the way all whom they feared or whose 
possessions they coveted. 

For ^though Claudius is said to have sworn that he would not 
regard insults by speech or action against himself as treasonable*, 
other ways lay open; before the court of the princeps himself 
(p. 169) men and women could be accused, Messallina or the 
freedmen could employ the services of L. Vitellius or Suillius 
Rufus, who played on the superstition or timidity of their master 
and could be sure of a conviction. Tradition records a large number 
of victims during the thirteen years, 35 senators and 300 knights, 
but the sources at our disposal do not render a proper check 
possible. Some of these undoubtedly perished as adherents of 
conspiracies. Thus in 42 Furius Camillus Scribonianus in Dal- 
nutia was induced to revolt; but his two legions soon deserted 
him,^ he himself committed suicide, and accomplices such as 
Annius Vinicianus, Pomponius Secundus or Caecina Pactus 
followed his example; others implicated must have been executed*. 
A few years later a plot by Statilius Corvinus and Callus Asinius 
was discovered, resulting in the death of Statilius and the banish¬ 
ment of Callus, and in 47 we hear of an attempted assassination 
by a knight, Cn. Nonius*. Many, however, fell victims to the 
jealousy or anger or cupidity of Messallina; Julia daughter of 
Drusus, Julia daughter of Cermanicus (accused of adultery with the 
young savant Seneca, who was eidled to Corsica), Catonius Justus 
the Praetorian Prefect, Cn. Pompeius Magnus and his mother 
Scribonia, Crassus Frugi and the wealthy Valerius Asiaricus were 
the most notable names, but we should probably place in these 
early years and ascribe to the avarice of Messallina the trials of 

* She wu his third wife. His first was Plautia Urgulanilla, the second 
Adia Pactina; sec the Genealogical Table at the end of the volume. 

. |^i° 3» 6. * Dio LX, 15; Suetonius, Claud. 13; 35. 

Dio LX, 27, 5; Suetonius, Claud. 13. 
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many of those ‘herds of knights’ whom Siiillius was later charged 
with sending to execution, and which helped to swell the total*^. 
But in the end Messallina over-reached herself: her amours with 
an actor such as Mnestcr or with unimportant knighte might be 
overlooked and could be hidden from Claudius, but in her final 
infatuation for C. Silius, handsome, wealthy and noble, there lay 
the peril of a revolution. Against all warnings she persisted and 
Narcissus destroyed her: he took charge of the bewildered 
Claudius and ordered her execution, while Silius with numerous 
friends and associates was hurried to death*. 

A new wife had now to be found for Claudius. While Narcissus 
recommended a return to Aelia Paetina, Pallas supported the 
claims of Agrippina the younger, Claudius’ niece, twice a widow, 
with a son born of her first marriage to Cn. Domitius Ahenobar- 
bus. She had somehow managed to escape the attentions of 
Messallina; as one of the few surviving children of Germaniciw 
and as a descendant of Divtis Augustus she might be a danger if 
married to a citizen, and union with Claudius would solve many 
difficulties. But marriage with an uncle seemed incestuous and it 
needed all the persuasions of Vitellius—in a speech which must 
have sounded like a burlesque of the Claudian manner*—to rouse 
the Senate to demand it. The marriage was solemnized early in 
48 and life in the palace took on a very different aspect; whereas 
Messallina had cared for nothing but pleasure Agrippina was a 
woman of high ambition and inooraitablc will, who loved power 
and wealth and the open display of both. Formality and decorum 
prevailed: she herself, greeted as Augusta and allowed unpre¬ 
cedented privileges^ used to appear by the side of her husband at 
great public functions, splendidly dressed and usurping the place 
of a consort. At the same time she began to intrigue for ffie 
setting-aside of Britannicus in favour of her own son, L. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, to whom she was devoted; Seneca was recalled 
from Corsica in 49, given a practorship and appointed as his tutor 
(p. 700), and the two Praetorian Prefects, Rufrius Crispinus and 

> Dio LX, 8, 55 18, 3, 4} 27, 4; 29-31; Seneca, ApocoL 11, 2; Tacitus, 

Am. XI, 1-3; 4-55 xm, 43. o t • i 

• The story is narrated at length in Tacitus, Ann. xi, 26—38. It is only 
Air to rccora on Mcssallina’s ^half that she was but fifteen when she 
married Claudius, probably in a.d. 39; the disparity in age between the tvfro 
and the easy standards prevalent then in Rome explain much. 

• If the speech in Tadtus, Ann. xu, 5-6 is anything like reality. 

• For the title Augusta, her privil^es and hign plan see Tadtus, Ann. 
XII, 26, 37, 42, 56, and Pliny, iV.//. xxxui, 63. Cf. Vogt, sp. cit. p. 6, 
and F. Swdels, Di* Stellung der kaiurlichtn Frauen.,., pp. 23, 77. 
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Lusius Geta^, were replaced in a.d. 51 by Afnnius Bumis, on 
whom she could rely. 

But though greater strictness prevailed at court the new 
marriage brought no change injudicial terrorism. Agrippina was 
completely unscrupulous: she had not hesitated to poison her 
cousin Crispus Passienus for the estates that she knew he would 
leave her, and now, in her determination to secure herself and her 
son, she struck down all those whose rivalry she feared or whose 
riches she coveted, and the pretext used was mostly the dreaded 
one of magic; on this charge or the like she got rid of the younger 
Scribonianus and of Statilius Taurus, of Lollia Paulina or 
Domitia Lepida®. In 52, following the condemnation of Taurus, 
the Senate passed a decree, similar to the one that had followed the 
condemnation of Libo Drusus, against all mathematici and such¬ 
like practitioners, in whose power Agrippina and Claudius be¬ 
lieved as credulously as the meanest of their subjects. Thus 
treason-trials and delation began to be employedagain, and though 
it was no part of Claudius’ policy to frighten or uproot the old 
aristocracy, his wives and treedmen between them practically 
brought about such a state of things; these judicial murders were 
the worst aspect of his Principate and cannot be extenuated. 

The last few years of Claudius witnessed a struggle for power 
among those behind the throne. Narcissus, who had been all- 
influential and who was possessed by a not ignoble devotion to his 
master, found that Pallas was against him and had the formidable 
gratitude and support of Agrippina herself; while he worked for 
Britannicus the otlier two made every effort to advance Nero and 
push Britannicus into the background. At last in the year 50 
Agrippina prevailed upon her husband formally to adopt Nero as 
a guardian for the younger Britannicus—there was really only five 
years difference between them—and after that the rest was easy. 
In ^i, at the age of thirteen, he assumed the toga viriliSy and was 
designated to hold the consulship in his twentieth year; in the 
meantime he was to hold a proconsular imperium outside the city 
and to have the title of Princeps luventutis. In 53 he made his 
first public appearance, speaking before the Senate on behalf of 
various communities such as Bononia and Ilium, and in this year 
he was also married to Octavia the daughter of Claudius. Every- 

‘ I.G.R.R. I, 1118 (= O.G.LS. 666) shows that Gcta (like Macro 
before him) was solaced by promotion to the governorship of Egypt. 

* Tacitus, Ann. xii, 52 (^ribonianus), 59 fFaurus), 22 (Lollia Paulina), 
and 64-5 (Domitia). For the possible connection of the underground 
basilica of the Porta Maggiore with the Taurus of this trial see above, p. 500. 
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thing had gone according to plan, and nothing could have been 
more ‘Augustan’; just as Tiberius had been given the hand of 
Augustus’ daughter Julia in order to act as guardian to the young 
Caesares, so now Nero. Agrippina could look forw^d with com¬ 
plete confidence to seeing Neroemp>eror when Claudius should die, 
and even to playing a large part in the ruling of the Empire thanks 
to the influence she would exert over her younp; and devoted »n. 
But before narrating the way in which she achieved her ends it is 
necessary to consider Claudius work in the provinces^ and in the 
administration of the Empire, for only here can his true importance 
be appreciated. 

V. THE PROVINCES AND CLIENT-KLINGS 

In his provincial and foreign policy Claudius was remarkably 
energetic: new territories were added to the Empire, many of the 
older client-kingdoms were incorporated and others were brought 
into closer contact with the imperial administration. More stress 
was laid on the military functions of the princeps as ^otector and 
enlarger of the realm: the defensive caution of Tiberius was 
abandoned—save along the line ot the Rhine and Danutw and 
the pretences of Gaius were transformed into real soldiering. In 
this as in the succeeding section any connected account can be no 
more than a reconstruction, based partly upon such information 
as the literary sources can spare from the more absorbing topic of 
home affairs, and partly upon epigraphic material which, valuable 
as it is, often raises as many questions as it solves. But in spite of 
these limitations some attempt at a general account must be rnade, 
for Claudius’ Principate marks a great advance in several directions. 

In reviewing his administration it is convenient to move from 
south-west to south-east and to begin with j^rica. Although at 
first no change was made here and the division between ^e 
senatorial governor and the imperial commander of the legion 
initiated by Gaius was retained, Claudius was ready to alter it if 
necessary, and when a revolt of the Musulamii troubled the pro¬ 
vince^ he appointed one of his most trusted generals, Galba, as 
governor (p. 690)—presumably of the whole area and with control 
over the legion—and Galba held office for two years with credit. 
Farther west Mauretania was the scene of more serious fighting: 
Gaius had obviously intended annexation in the autumn of 40— 
indeed the provincial Era of Mauretania begins from that year®—■ 

* Aurelius Victor, dt Caesaribus, IV, a. 

• C.l.L. viii, 8630, and cf. S. Gscll, Hist. one. dt PAfriqui du Nerd, vui, 
p. 284 sq. 
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but a Freedman of the murdered king, Aedemon by name, kindled 
a successful revolt against the annexers and summoned help from 
various desert tribes; it needed some three or four years cam¬ 
paigning under distinguished commanders, such as Suetonius 
Paulinus and Hosidius Geta, with the help of native levies, before 
the coimt^ was properly pacified^. Mauretania was dmded into 
two provinces, Caesariensis and Tingitana (with capitals at lol- 
Caesarea and Tin|[i), each under an imperial equestrian procurator. 
It would be a mistake to picture the new territory as wild and 
uncivilized, for King Juba had done the work allotted to him well 
and the old Punic tradition still survived in several towns, as their 
coinage testifies; in fact these towns, or rather some of them, were 
now used for new settlements or received privileges which would 
enable them to become nuclei of Romanization round which less 
advanced communities could cluster. Thus colonics ofveterans were 
sent to lol and Tipasa, to Lixus and Tingi, and inscriptions have 
recently revealed an act of political liberality which can scarcely 
have I^en isolated. A native of Western Mauretania, who had 
held high office in his community of Volubilis, during the revolt 
of Aedemon raised levies among his townsmen and fought for the 
Romans. To him and to his followers Claudius, when the request 
was made to him, granted Roman citizenship and the right of legal 
marriage cum peregrinis muiieribus, and to their town the status of 
a municipality. Furthermore, not only did he attach to the new 
municipality certain of the surrounding tribes as ‘incolac,’ but 
also granted it the right of disposing of the goods of its citizens 
who had died intestate during ^e war—goods which would have 
nornially accrued to the Acrarium—and exemption from imperial 
taxation for ten years These latter grants were certainly excep¬ 
tional, for only in exceptional circumstances will a government 
surrender its claim upon monies due to it, but the gift of citizenship 
and municipal rights was in the truest Roman tradition of granting 

‘ Fighting can scarcely have begun rill the spring of 41: Pliny, N.H. v, 
II corrects Dio lx, 8, 6. For the native levies see C. R. At. Inter. 1915, 
P* 396 (=* C.I.L. yui, 21823). 1 ** connection with this war Umbonius Silo 
(governor of Baetica) was expelled from the Senate for not supplying enough 
grain to the armies, Dio lx, 24, 5. 

* The inscriptions about Volubilis in C. R. Ac. Inter. 1915, p. 396 and 
;L 9 H» P- 77 * The account here given follows G. Dc Sanais in Atti Aec. 
Torino, uii, p. 453; for other views see L. Constans in Mut. B. xxYiii, 1924, 
p. 103; Wuilleumier in R^. E. A. xxviii, 1926, p. 323 and for the rest 
of the literature sec the Bibliography, section n, c, 2. On the legal aspect of 
Claudius’ interfering with the hona vacantia sec E. Cuq in C. R. Ae. Inter. 
1916. p. 262. 
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privileges where the beneficiaries had earned them by sennee and 
merit, and throughout Claudius remained true to this policy. 

A smaller accession of territory, though a more sensational one 
and more satisfying to Claudius’ pride, was made in Britan. 
Quite apart from the political and military reasons for the expedi¬ 
tion (p. 797) one most important consideration was that Claudius 
could thus prove himself a true son of the conqueror Drusus and 
keep the regard of the legionaries and generals; in fact he 
journeyed specially to Britain in the autumn of 43 in order to be 
present at the find victory. A colony of veterans was planted at 
Camulodunum (Colchester), the fringes of the new province were 
guarded by client-kingdoms, and in this reign or the next a new 
squadron, the classis Britannica, was formed to protect the coasts 
and shipping of the Channel. It was the achievement of which 
Claudius was most proud and to which his mind often returned: 
in 44 he celebrated a triumph, invitations for which he issued all 
over the Empire; provinces, cities, communities and associations 
innumerable sent him golden crowns and congratulatory em¬ 
bassies, and minor poets seized their opportunity^. Aulus 
Plautius, the victorious general, was granted the honoiu* of an 
ovatio on returning from his term of office in 47, and Claudius 
formally advanced the pomoerium as a symbol that he had enlarged 
the territory of the Roman people 

In Spain the foundation of a new town, Claudionerium, and steady 
road-making in the north-west bears witness to the increasing 
importance of that mineral region, but apart from that and possibly 
the unification of Nearer Spain after its division by Augustus (p. 345 ) 
Claudius left little impression. Far different was his treatment of 
Gaul, the land of his birth: the conquest of Britain opened up fresh 
opportunities for trade and business activity; new roads were 
constructed in the regions of Normandy and Brittany, and new 
market-towns. Forum Claudii Vallcnsium (the former Octodurus) 
in the Valais, Forum Claudii Ccutronum in the Tarentaise—both 
upon important Alpine routes—and Claudiomagus (in Tourainc) 
came into existence. Colonies were sent to Lugdunum Con- 
venarum in Aquitania and to the town of the Ubii on the Rhine, 
which was now linked by a new road with the camp at Moguntia- 
cum. Even more important was the willingness that Claudius 
betrayed in bestowing privileges on inhabitants of Gaul; it is not 

* Pliny, NJl. xxxiii, 54; P. Leiui. 1 178 records the answer of Claudius 
to an embassy from the Siu:rcd Associanon of Athletes at Sardes; for the 
poems sec jfnlh. Lot. (ed. Riese), nos. 419—26. 

* Tadtus, jfm. xn, 23, and Not. dtgU Scavi, x, 1913, p. 68. 
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unlikely that whole communities, such as the tribe of the Ceu- 
trones, received the ius Latii, but in addition some individuals 
gained the full Roman citizenship if their merits seemed to warrant 
the grant. To many this citizenship was enough and their ambi¬ 
tion was satisfied; the richer and more influential, chiefs and sons 
of nobles, wanted more still—the public recognition of their right 
to hold office in Rome and so win entry to the Senate. Men from 
other provinces had already held magistracies, as had Valerius 
Asiaticus and other senators from Narbonese Gaul, but so far 
no one from the more rcccntl)’ conquered provinces of Gallia 
Comata had been allowed the privilege, not on account (as it 
would seem) of any legal hindrance or because their citizenship 
was of any minor status, but because of a deej>-rooted prejudice 
against them. During his exercise of censorial power in 47/48 
Claudius was approached by some of the Gallic notables, and he 
seized the occasion to outline his policy to the Senate; Tacitus 
preserves a pithy and coherent summary, and the famous bronze 
at Lyon a considerable fragment, of the rambling oration that he 
pronounced^. His theme was simple—that the State must not be 
afraid of new measures and that Rome had grown great by freely 
admitting precedents and by drawing the conquer^ to herself in 
generous union. It is easy to point out that the thought was not 
original, that Philip V or Macedon had long ago discerned the 
reason for Rome's success^ and that it was by now a commonplace 
among historians and writers. But for a hundred who will pay 
lip-service to political generosity there may rarely be found one 
with courage and insight enough to carry it into practice. Such a 
one was Claudius, and whatever the Senate might say he clung to 
his resolution; it is very probable that he straightway brought into 
the Senate by the use of the power of adlectio some of the greater 
Gallic nobles, who might have scorned to go through the round of 
petty offices required to qualify them for normal entry to the 
Senate; but his speech was probably followed by a senatus eonsultum 
affirming the full right of ail Roman citizens in Gaul to stand for 
office in Rome itself, and henceforward no presiding officer would 
dare refuse their names: the first to attain the coveted honour were 
the oldest Gallic allies of Rome, the Aedui. 

Such liberality could scarcely have been shown to the Gauls 

• The two texts, Dessau 212 and Tadtus, Ann. xi, 23—5, I are un¬ 
fortunately least explidt where explidmess would be most valuable; hence 
a vast bo^ of literature on the subject, conveniendy sununed up by Ph. Fabia 
in La TaUt claudiennt dt Lyon. See the bibliography to this chapter, 
section ii, b, 4. ' * Ditt.» 543. 
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had they not been at once protected and watched over by the 
legions upon the Rhine: the safcgiurding of the long line stretching 
from the Atlantic to the Black Sea is described elsewhere, but it 
should be noted that though at either end of the line—in Britan 
and in the Bosporus—Claudius made advances, along the Rhine 
and Danube he pursued steadily the diplomatic policy that he had 
inherited (pp. 785 and 804). The Cherusci consented to accept a 
king from Rome, and though Vannius was expelled from the land 
in which Tiberius had placed him (p. 619), he and his followers 
were settled in Pannonia, while his two successors Vangio and 
Sido were recognized as joint rulers; two fleets patrolled the whole 
length of the Danube. Raetia and Noricum were two inmortant 
connecting links between north Italy and the upjper Danube 
frontier, and Claudius displayed activity here. One of the ^eatest 
works of his censorship was the re-organization of communications 
throughout this regfion. A road 35 ® niiles long, the Via Claudia 
Augusta, ran from Altinum over the Reschen-Scheideck Pass to 
the Danube at Druisheim near Donauworth, through the scene of 
his father Drusus’ earliest independent campaign, and a subsidiary 
road connected this with towns in the valley of the Drave such as 
Aguntum and TeurniaL Noricum itself, which Augustus had 
at first governed through a praejectus, now became an imperial 
province under an equestrian procurator; its peaceful and ad¬ 
vanced state may be gathered from the facts that no troops 
garrisoned it and that Claudius gave municipal rights to various 
important centres, Aguntum, Teurnia, Virunum and Celeia. 

Towards the East Pannonia, which received a colony at 
Savaria, and Moesia were more backward regions where less 
could be done for Romanization and where governors had to be 
constantly on the watch, even prepared to lead legions as far to the 
north-east as the Bosporan lungdom (p. 806). In addition the 
Greek cities of the Dobrudja and near the mouth of the Danube 
looked to Rome for protection and jurisdiction and we find 
governors of Moesia settling boundaries and confirming rights*. 
One change of considerable importance was made: the client- 
kingdom of Thrace had always been a source of anxiety, owing to 
the turbulent nature of its subjects and no less to the intermittent 
feuds in the royal family itself, and, when in or before 46 King 
Rhoemetalces III was murdered by his own wife, Claudius decided 
to end the Thracian question once and for all by annexation. The 

‘ W. Cartellieri, Die rvmischt Alpenstraisen.,., pp. 7, 45. 

* Inscription from Istros first published ^ V. Pirvan in /In. Ac. Rom. 
xxxmi, 1916, p. 556, and reprinted in S.E.U. I, 329. 
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process cost some fighting, but the kingdom was finally transformed 
into a province under an equestrian procurator; a colony was 
settled at Apri and a koinon of Thracian cities for the worship of 
the Caesars appears as from this date*^. The work of pacification 
was thorough and we hear of no more uprisings. 

For the eastern half of the empire the evidence is more frag¬ 
mentary, but enough remains (when combined from coins and 
inscriptions) to indicate that Claudius was as active here as in the 
West. In Syria he planted a colony at Ptolemais Ace composed 
of veterans from the four legions (III Gallica, VI Ferrata, X Fre- 
tensis, and XII Fulminata) that made up the Syrian army, and 
apparently bestowed some privileges on Tyre, which from now 
on took the title Claudiopiolis’^. Beyond the frontier the existence 
of a Claudian tribe in Palmyra* suggests the spread of Roman 
influence and a desire to honour the empieror. But it was in the 
peninsula of Asia Minor that he left the greatest impression; we 
have evidence for road-making along the coast in Bithynia (near 
Amastris) and in Pamphylia (near Adalia)^, and many cities, pre¬ 
sumably for benefits received, adopted the name of the Emperor. 
Such were Bithynium, Iping on the road between Nicomedcia and 
Amisus, which styled itself Claudiopolis, while in Paphlagonia 
there was a Neoclaudiopolis and in northern Pisidia Seleuceia 
Sidera became Claudio-Seleuceia and worshipped its benefactor 
as god manifest*; in Lycaonia the towns of Iconium, Derbe and 
Laodicea Catacecaumene similarly added the name of the Emperor 
to their titles, while in the territory of the Galatian Trocmi there 
appeared yet another Claudiopiolis*. To the east the province of 
Cappadocia received a colony at Archelals (the older Garsaura), 
and the fortress-town of Claudiopolis (? Claudias) giurded one of 
the bends of the Euphrates. It would be unjust to assume that 
this was no more than the ostentation of a princeps or the adulation 
of provincials. These foundations or newly privileged cities served 
either to promote trade and intercourse, lying as many of them 
did upon important routes, or else to protect or hold in check 

* I.G.R.R. t, 707 (Philippopolis), mentioning Rufus vio^ ’Povifiov too 
hpaxap^oD, 

* Head*, p. 793 (Volume of Plates iv, 202,7); I.G.R.R. i, 132. 

* de Vogu^, Inscr. palmjr. no. 35. 

•* C.LL. ni, 6983; Dessau 215. 

* Head*, pp. 511, 507, 710, and I.G.R.R. m, 328. 

* Head*, pp. 714-15; Ptolemy v, 4, 9. For the problems presented by 
Ninica-Claudiopolis in Cilida and Claudiopolis in the Calycadnus valley sec 
Sir W. M. Ramsay in yahresfufle, vti, 1904, Beiblatt, col. 76; the foundation 
was probably Domitian’s. 
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mountainous or frontier districts, so that here again Claudius was 
completing the work initiated by Augustus when he planted his five 
colonies in Pisidia and Lycaonia (p. 272). This care tor pacification 
and order explains a change in status which was carried through in 
43; the communities of Lycia had been allowed to remain free but 
used this freedom merely to quarrel among themsclv«; Claudius 
decided that they were unfit for freedom and accordingly trans¬ 
formed them into an imperial province under a praetorian legatvs 
Augusts pro praetore, the first of whom was Q. Veranius. 

In the client-kingdoms Claudius mostly left undisturbed the ar¬ 
rangements of his predecessor, which it would have been unfriendly 
as well as unjust to upset, but as he gave the kingdom of Bos¬ 
porus to Mithridates, he was bound to compensate Polemo for the 
loss, and so presentai him with part of Cilicia (p. 752); for the 
rest, Cotys retained Armenia Minor, Antiochus IV was restored 
to Commagene and a strip of coast-land in Cilicia, and Sohaemus 
kept Ituraea, while a brother of King Agrippa was g^nted the 
pnncipali^ of Chalcis. In this region, however, one kingdom and 
one king aemand longer notice because of the light thrown upon 
Roman policy. 

King Agrippa had calculated well in supporting Claudius; his 
rewara was not only the confirmation 01 the privileges of the 
Alexandrian Jews in particular and of Jews throi^hout the em¬ 
pire in general but the enlargement of his own kingdom, whi^ 
now comprised Judaea proper, Samaria, Trachonitis, Auranitis, 
Abilene and districts round Lebanon. It amounted to a re¬ 
constitution of the realm of Herod the Great, and was at once a 
generous present to a friend and a skilful move for reducing and 
soothing the anger and indignation Gaius had stirred up among 
the Jews. For the time being it was highly successful, for Agrippa 
used his opportunities with his customary ability. By October 41 
he was back in Jerusalem. While he never concealed his friend¬ 
ship to Rome and her ruler, calling himself Philokaisar and Philo- 
romaios on his coins and inscriptions, and while he made magnificent 
presents to a Gentile city like Berytus, he yet rnanaged to keep on 
good terms with the Jewish population and priesthood, by whom 
his memory was treasured after death^. But his restless intriguing 
spirit created uneasiness; in 42 he began the rcfortification of 
Jerusalem, and the governor of Syria, Vibius Marsus, promptly 
intervened. The next year came a meeting with various other 
kings at Tiberias, Herod of Chalcis (who had married Agrippa's 

’ H. L. Strack-P. Billerbeck, Kommmtar zum \eufn Ttstament aus 
Talmud und Midrateh, pp. 34, 124, 709 sq. 
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daughter Berenice), Andochus IV of Commagene (whose son was 
to marry his daughter Drusilla), Polemo of Pontus, Cotys of 
Armenia Minor and Sampsiceramus of Emesa. It looked suspi¬ 
ciously like the formarion of some common policy among the 
fronrier-kingdoms, and Vibius abruptly broke up the conference^. 
Agrippa had to swallow his annoyance and his death in +4 relieved 
Rome of any more anxiety, but it is significant that Claudius 
allowed himself to be advised that the young son, Agrippa, then 
at Rome, had better not succeed to the large kingdom of his 
father; it was turned into a province and placed apparendy under 
two procurators*. The decision was unfortunate; even so direct 
Roman rule over a sensidve race might have been mirimted by 
^ood rulers, but the procurators sent out were little credit to the 
imperial administration, and their choice reveals the influence that 
his freedmen could exert over Claudius. 

Yet the reason for the decision is not far to seek: it was certainly 
not hostility to the young Agrippa, for in a.d. 50 Claudius sent him 
out to rule Chalcis ^ter his uncle’s death and three years later added 
to it Philip’s tetrarchy together with Batanaea, Trachonitis and Abi¬ 
lene. It should be remembered that the marriage-alliances offered 
by King A^ppa often carried with them a request to embrace the 
Jewish religion in its strictest form including circumcision, and 
however friendly Claudius might be personally to Agrippa or 
however ready to see injustices to the Jews righted, he could not 
view with favour the formation of a block of frontier-kingdoms 
united both by marriage-ties and religion. He had no wish to see 
Judaism spreading any farther. Just as he had no wish to see 
Druidism among Roman citizens; his putting-down of Druidism 
and his expulsion of the Jews from Rome in 49 (p. 500) are all 
pieces of the same policy. 

It should be noted that though some five or six provinces were 
thus added to the empire equilibrium was not maintained between 
senatorial and imperial; true, Claudius restored Achaea and 
Macedonia to the Senate*, but the new territories of Mauretania 
and Britain (to say nothing of Thrace and Judaea) made a vast 
accession to the area ruled directly by the princeps. Some of the 
kingdoms remaining were brought into a closer relationship to the 

Josephus, Ant. xrx [8, i], 338-41. 

• Josephus, Ant. xix [8, 2], 351 places Agrippa's death definitely in 
A.D. 44; Tadrus, Ann. xii, 23 may be a confusion with Herod of Chalds 
who died in 48. On the chronological question see K. Lake, Beginnings of 
Christianity, v, pp. 450 Sff. 

* Dio LX, 24 
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princeps by a device which seems to have been an invention of 
Claudius himself; inscriptions reveal that Cogidubnus in Britain 
(p. 800), Cottius in the Alps (who now regained the royal title 
which h^ been borne by his father), and l^co dynast of Sparta, 
were ready to call themselves legatus or procurator Augusti and 
so were in effect imperial officials rather than bound by treaty to 
the Roman People^. And though Britain and Lycia were reserved 
for senators, the two Maurctanias and Judaea and Thrace were to 
be governed by Equites. 

Within the enlarged empire Claudius carried on zealously the 
improvement of communications, the suppression of brigandage 
or rioting, and all those duties which fell to the princeps as pro¬ 
tector of the State; what those entailed has already l^en seen under 
the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius and there is no need to enter 
into complete detail. Few provinces but bear traces of his road¬ 
making, while disorders were punished and put down speedily. A 
German chief, Gannascus, who was indulging in piratical raids 
upon the north Gallic coast, was hunted down and killed. In 
Cilicia the mountain Cietae, after twenty years quiet, revolted 
again and laid siege to Anemurium, but Antiochus IV, aided by 
some cavalry sent from Syria, had little difficulty in suppressing 
them. Some differences among the citizens of Delphi, upon which 
the pro-consul of Achaea, L. Junius Gallio, duly reported were 
serious enough to need a despatch from Claudius, in which he 
protests his veneration for Apollo, but the main text is unfortu¬ 
nately missing*. The punishment of the Lycians has already been 
seen; a riot in a.d. 44 at Rhodes, in which some Roman citizens 
were crucified, was answered by deprivation of liberty, but the city 
was too eminent to be degraded tor long and when in 53 Nero 
pleaded its cause before the Senate it regained its freedom. 

One city alone presented a lasting problem, Alexandria, with 
its bi-racial population; embassies from Greeks and Jews were 
heard by Claudius in his first year, and a late tradition records that 
Philo was bidden declaim his writings in the Senate-house and 
that members were amazed—a statement that will surprise no 
one who has endured to read much of him. Although Claudius 

* C.I.L. viT, 11; Dio LX, 24,4, and Dessau 94; West, op. cit. vin, p. 68. 

* This is the Gallio of Acts xviii, 12—17: the text of the letter in Ditt.* 
801 o is datable to the first seven months a.d. 52. Assuming that Gallio’s 
malaria (Seneca, Epiit. Mor. 104) made it inadvisable for him to say more than 
a )rcar, his proconsulship could be dated from July 51 to July 52, and this 
date is important for the chronology of St Paul’s travels sec Lake, »p. cit. 
pp. 462 s^q. But the assumption, though likely, cannot be proved. 
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confirmed the privileges of the Alexandrian Jews, nine months later 
came a statesmanlike letter in which he counselled both parties 
to keep the peace and live at unity within their city; otherwise 
he would have to show them ‘what the wrath of an aggrieved 
princeps can be’ — no idle threat as the Lycians were to find (see 
above, p. 680). For the moment things quietened down so Aat 
by April of 42 a dedicator could celebrate the Peace and Concord 
of Claudius^, but hostility still smouldered below the surface. 
And the evil was not confined to Alexandria but spread up into 
Palestine and Syria: Malalas- retains a confused tradition of 
trouble between Greeks and Jews in Antioch at the end <Jf 
Gaius* reign (p. 661), and when in 44 the Jews had to mourn 
the death of their protector Agrippa the Greeks of Caesarea 
gleefully poured libations to Charon. The pages of Philo’s in¬ 
vective against Flaccus, Josephus’ controversies with Apion, or 
the fragments of that strange literature christened by modern 
scholars ‘Pagan Acts of the Martyrs’ (wherein the champions of 
Alexandrian Hellenism, an Isidorus or Hermaiscus, rebuke the 
‘brutality’ of Roman emperors and complain against the domina¬ 
tion of theemperor’s councils by‘godless Jews’) can still give some 
pale idea of the vehement hatreds these racial enmities inspired, 
and which caused Rome a natural anxiety®. 

Government seems to have been equitable save where a freed- 
man’s avarice or ambition interfered, as in Judaea where the 
atrocious conduct of Felix was shielded by his brother Pallas 
(p. 854). We hear of a governor exiled for taking bribes, of charges 
of extortion preferred against Statilius Taurus after his tenure of 
Africa and against C. Cadius Rufus the pro-consul of Bithynia^. 
Indeed, Claudius took special care that the guilty should not 
escape justice, by refusing to give a post to a retiring official until 
an interval had elapsed in which he could be brought to trial 
Disaster or hardship were substantially relieved: Apamea, badly 
damaged by an earthquake, had its tribute remitted over five 
years, and like help was given to the cities of Crete and to Ephesus 
and Smyrna when they too were shaken®; Byzantium, exhausted 

^ I.G.R.R. I, 1165 (= O.G.I.S. 663). * X, 244, 18 sya. 

® For the literature on the Isidorus j^cta, etc, see the bioliognq>hy to 
Chapter x, section b, 8, Jews. 

• * Dio LX, 25,4; Tacitus, xu, 59 and 22. Xiphilinus, p. 145, records 
an anecdote that Narcissus cheated Claudius to save Junius Cilo (whom be 
wrongly terms governor of Bithynia) from trial for extortion. 

® Dio LX, 25, 4. 

• Perhaps the KXavSia ffovXq at Tralles represents gratitude for a grant 
of help after the earthquake; H^*, p. 660. 
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by recent wars in Bosporus and Thrace, received a remission 
for 6 ve years; the court physician Xenophon was able to gain 
immunity for his native island of Cos, and Ilium was granted 
complete exemption from all burdens in the year 53 witen Nero 
pleaded its cause*. The list could be extended, but there is no need 
to do so, or gather more proofs that Claudius possessed a deep 
and genuine sense of the responsibility of the position to whicb 
he had been called; it was customary for the newly chosen imperial 
legates to thank the emperor for the favour vouchsafed them, but 
Claudius would not have it and took a diflPerent view; it is I who 
should thank them,* he declared, ‘because they willingly help me 
in bearing the burden of rule*.’ For rule was a burden, and justice 
difficult because of the wickedness or the lack of interest of man¬ 
kind, against which he inveighed more than once*. But to every¬ 
thing, whether it was a large and comprehensive scheme for 
lightening both Italy and the provinces of the heavy cost of the 
imp>erial postal service, or regulations for the precise date by 
which senatorial governors—^who were sometimes reluctant to 
leave the capital—should depart for their provinces, he gave the 
same minute and conscientious attention. 

Few of his contemporaries could appreciate this sense of 
responsibility any more than they could understand his attitude 
towards citizenship or municipal rights. Yet Claudius was wiser 
than they. His historical studies had convinced him that Rome 
owed much to her readiness in former times to incorporate in the 
citizen body men of merit, and on one of the few occasions when 
she had obstinately refused she had nearly succumbed to civil war; 
he realized that Gallic or Spanish or African notables, Greek and 
Asiatic doctors, scientists and men of letters could all play a usefrl 
part in the State. He was sometimes prepared to stretci a point 
even, as is shown by the famous case of the Anauni, Tulliasses and 
Sinduni, tribes attnbuted to the municipality of Tridentum. These 
tribes, thanks to their bond with Tridentum, had in the course of 
years usurped the rights of full citizens, and an informer had 
questioned their status. Claudius, in an edicr*, while he recognized 
the weakness of their claim, nevertheless graciously confirmed to 
the tribesmen de iure all the rights they had held de facto^ and the 
reasons he gives are interesting: many of the men were serving 

* Tadtus, dm. xn, 63; 611 58. * Dio lx, * it 7 ’ 

* As in thcTegea edict, Dessau 217, or the letter to Ephesus, S.E.G. tv, 
516E. With this may be compared his remark about the lack of interest 
in kenat artet, Tadtus, dm. xi, 15. 

* Dessau 206. 
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already in his Praetorian Guard, or were holding a centiuion’s 
post in the legions, or were on the roll of jurors at Rome, and any 
cancellation would also involve grave injury to the flourishing 
town of Tridentum itself. It was a wise decision, but one need only 
compare it with the treatment he meted out to frcedmen who had 
usurped equestrian rank—reducing them to slavery^—to discern 
that what weighed with him on this occasion were considerations 
of equity and past service, and no mere vague unregulated en¬ 
thusiasm. Citizenship was a pearl of price, and a Roman citizen 
must speak the Roman language; he did not hesitate to take it 
away from a distinguished Greek who had shown that he did not 
know Latin \ 

Yet if contemporaries in Rome could not appreciate, the pro¬ 
vincials whether in East or West could and aid, and numerous 
inscriptions, as in the time of Tiberius, testify to the regard in 
which he was held, more especially in the Greek East, where the 
number of Tiberii Claudii (many of whom owed their citizenship 
to him)® is large and important. In Rome and Italy Claudius 
would not accept the title Imperator and refused worship as a god; 
to the Greek East he was Autokrator and Theos naturally and by no 
constraint. Though at Amastris an imperial official might show an 
elegant respect for Claudius’ scruples by a dedication ‘pro Pace 
Augusta et in honorem Tib. Claudii Germanici Augusti,’ in 
Pisidia, Caria or Lydia he was a god and worshipped as such, and 
Ephesus celebrated as ‘ the marriage of gods ’ the union of Claudius 
and Agrippina*. It was their mode of showing gratitude, as they 
had done to other rulers before, but to few could it have been 
shown more justly than Claudius. 

VI. CLAUDIUS AS RE-ORGANIZER AND LEGISLATOR 

While Tiberius had followed rigidly the instructions of 
Augustus Claudius was not afraid of innovation. The progressive- 
ncss that has been seen in his treatment of the provinces is no less 
visible at home and in Italy. The Senate slowly begins to lose 
something of its status as a partner and the princepi gains by the 

’ Suetonius, Claud. 25. 

• * Dio LX, 17, 4; Suetonius, Claud. 25. 

• But scc_C. S. Walton in J.R.S. xix, 1929, p. 42 jy. 

* Amastris, Dessau 5883; Caria, I.G.R.R. m, 83, and Pisidia, ib. 328; 
dedication to Claudius and Apollo at Nymphaeum, J. Keil in Anatolian 
Studies presented to Sir IV, M. Ramsay, p. 247; Ephesus and the theo- 
gamia. Head, H.xV.*, p. 577. 
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gradiial centralization of power into his hands, and by posswsing 
a large and properly organized body of officials through which to 
administer this power. This re-organization is usually associated 
with the names of the influential freedmen of Claudius—Narcissus, 
Pallas, Callistus, Polybius and others—and it is therefore possible 
to assume that it was due to clever and unscrupulous servants who 
imposed a scheme of things at once profitable to themselves and 
gratifying to their vanity upon a weak master, an assumption 
which can find some support from the literary' tradition, which 
loved to depict the Emperor as the credulous slave of his wives and 
freedmen, a picture true only of his latest years^. Yet apart from 
the presiunption that a ruler is entitled to credit for what his 
subordinates do well—for the choice of ministers is his — another 
consideration makes the viewless likely. Thanks to the discoveries 
of inscriptions and papyri the world of to-day possesses a con¬ 
siderable number of documents issued under Claudius’ seal during 
the years of his Principate, all bearing the stamp of a distinctive 
style and mode of thought® that agrees well with what we know 
of Claudius and not at all with what we hear of Narcissus or of 
other freedmen. It is reasonable to infer that the attitude towards 
imperial problems and the political conceptions revealed in these 
documents are those of Claudius, and we can feel sure that the 
will that directed these various measures—here removing burdens, 
there cancelling inequities, taking a paternal interest in the affairs 
of his subjects and counselling them to live in concord — ^was 
the will of Claudius himself, not that of his freedmen. 

The first signs were a re-ordering of the personal staff of the 
princeps, for which the time was overdue. The deaths of Livia or 
Antonia or Gcrmanicus had added vastly to the imperial private 
estate, while the confiscated property of such men as Silius or 
Sejanus (which had been claimed, fairly enough, for the fiscus) 
and the wholesale robberies of Gaius meant an enormous increase 
in what may be called the Crown lands; when to all this is added 
the creation of new provinces, the burden of resp>onsibilities and 
of routine business devolving on the princeps must have been 
formidable in its extent. Claudius could not possibly oversee all 
himself and he took the decisive step of creating special depart¬ 
ments of what may be termed a Civil Service, each department 

• Hirschfeld, at. pp. 471 tqq., but cf. Rostovtzeff, op. cH. p. 89 (citing 
J. G. C. Anderson). 

• On the style of Claudius see csp. J. Cameron in C.Q. xx, 1916, p. 45 
and J. Stroux In Shz.. dtr Bay. Akad. vm, 1929, no. 8. 
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being controlled by a freedman—with a staff of other freedmen or 
slave assistants at his disposal—to deal with the various branches 
of his duties. 

The most influenrial, though perhaps not the most noticeable, 
of these new posts wast he office of Secretary-General, ab epistulis, 
held by Narcissus. All correspondence, whether in Greek or 
Latin, must have been opened, scanned and sorted in his bureau, 
before being forwarded to the proper department, reports from 
governors. Tetters and dispatches from accredited officials, ad¬ 
dresses from cities or communities^; his knowledge alone made 
him indisf>ensable and gave him a decisive voice in the deliberations 
of the princeps. Second only to him stood the Financial Secretary, a 
ratioHfbuSy Pallas. A notable development in Claudius’ reign is the 
centralization of financial power in the hands of the emperor: 
inscriptions reveal an imperial procurator controlling the collection 
of the vicesima hereditatum even in a Senatorial province, and 
new impierial officials diverted the tax on manumission (vicesima 
libertatu) from the Aerarium to the emperor’s* chest. And the 
evidence, sparse though it is, suggests that out of the various 
accounting departments one centm Treasury-chest was now es¬ 
tablished, and called the Fiscus*. Over this complicated and vast 
machine the ‘custos principalium opum,’ as Pallas is termed in a 
magniloquent decree passed in his favour by the Senate, must have 
presided, and it may be assumed that he also exercised supervision 
over the procurator of the patrimo»ium, which now became a 
separate post. Opportunities for money-making in this sphere 
must have been extensive, and Pallas acquired an evil renown for 
wealth and arrogance; but tradition represents Narcissus as the 
real power behind the throne until the last years when the com¬ 
bination of Agrippina and Pallas proved too strong for him. These 
two offices were the most important, but there were others: there 
were the secretary a libeUiSy whose task it was to deal with all 
petitions and requests that were offered in person to the princepSy 
and to which a reply would be given by subscriptio\ also the 
secretary a cognitbnibuSy whose business it would be to set in order 
and prepare dl correspondence, papers and dossiers relating to the 
judicial cases brought before the princepSy and his influence must 

^ On the distinction between tpistula and libtllus sec U. Wilckcn in 
Hermes, LV, 1920, pp. 1 Sff. 

* Dessau 1546; C.I.L. vi, 8450^ and 8451; Hirschfdd, op. cit. pp. 96. 
106. 

* Ditt.* 800 (Lycosura) recalls how Nicasippos d7re8w/ce>> e* tow iiiov 

ffiov ct. Seneca, dt dementia, vu, 6, 3. 
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have been all the greater for the lively interest that Claudius 
displayed in jurisdiction^ The exact functions of the secretary 
a studiis arc more doubtful, but it is not improbable that he was 
responsible for looking after the private library of the frinceps^ 
and helped him with references and material for his speeches 
and <^icts. Others too there may have been, but the five here 
mentioned were outstanding, and their institution can confidently 
be dated to Claudius’ reign and initiative. 

At first glance this may not appear so much. No one would deny 
that secretaries similar to these had existed before, that we know of 
secretaries among the slaves and frcedmen of Tiberius (p. 647) 
and that Philo mentions a freedman of Gaius, Homilus by name, 
whose duty it apparently was to receive letters and petitions*. 
Nevertheless Claudius’ action marks a great advance: sep^te 
departments were now first constituted, each with a spiecialized 
personnel and definite sphere of activity, which gave the princeps 
an organization and efficiency superior to anything previously 
known in Rome, and more significant still, the heads of these 
departments not only had the power but were slowly in appearance 
gfiven the status and dignity of public officials. Narcissus was 
allowed to wear the dagger of military office (jtugio) and to ad¬ 
dress the soldiers; he was given the omamenta quaeslona and 
Pallas the omamenta praetoria\ another freedman, Antoni us Felix, 
conunanded Roman troops in Judaea, and on another, Harpocras, 
was conferred the magisterial privilege of giving dvic games. 

A further step was taken in 53, when Claudius persuaded the 
Senate to grant to the imperial procurators in the provinces the 
right of Jurisdiction: hitherto any contested claim of the fiscus 
would naturally have come before the senatorial or imperial 
governor for his decision; henceforward the procurators^were 
competent in this sphere. The measure was presumably designed 
to increase effidency by expediting the collection of moni« due, 
but even though the competence of the procurators was linuted 
to financial cases, it established an independent authority in the 
province, who was not prepared to truckle to the governor, and 
might easily overstep the not very clearly defined limits of his 
power. In the reign of Nero the imperial governor of Galatia and 
the procurator of an imperial domain at Tymbrianassus are foiind 
acting as equals in deciding a boundary question between Saga- 

• In the Jpoioiecynteus (i 5) it isthcreforea fitringpimishmentthatClaudius 
is finally handed over to act as a clerk to Menander, who is the a cognitimibut 
for Aeacus, the judge of the underworld. 

* Homilus rSiv irpta^tiiav' Philo, Legatit, 181. 
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lassus and the domain^. Slowly there was beginning to grow 
up a new nobility beside the senatorial aristocracy. Though 
there existed senators who would accept office under the 
ceps or co-operate with him others were too proud or too n'mid, 
and in addition Claudius had not, during his early years, moved 
efficiently in senatorial society to have a large number of 
friends there upon whom he could rely. Naturally enough he 
fell back on knights or freedmen and those who had been his 
associates during the days of his obscurity; they were not 
too proud to hold unimportant offices at first and could be ad¬ 
vanced by their own competency. He re-organized the cursus 
hoHomm of the equestrian order (though his re-organization was 
**®^^*^^**S)» prepared to promote to its ranks men even 

o*" Asiatic birth; thus Xenophon, the court physician and 
his brother Tiberius Claudius Cleonymus both held centurionates 
in Roman legions*. As the monarchies of sixteenth-century 
France or England in breaking loose from the feudal nobility and 
moving towards centralized power found their best instruments in 
a class distinct from the old nobility, so did the Principate. 

Sdll all this was a development within the princeps' own 
province: far more momentous therefore was the gradual appro- 
pnation by Claudius of powers which till now had fallen within the 
sphere of the Senate. The old quaestores classiti had outlived their 
usefulness; the two surviving ones were now abolished, for the 
Prefects of the fleets at Misenum and Ravenna could attend to 
their duties , and the Ostian quaestor was replaced by an imperial 
proci^tor of the new harbour {procurator partus Ostiensis). For 
Claudius, warned by the threat of a short^e of corn which oc¬ 
curred just after Gaius' death, determined to safeguard the supply 
and storage, and, more significant still, to make the cost a charge 
on the fiscus. Compensation for damage from storm was offered 
to transporters, bounties and privileges to ship-builders, and some 
t ree miles north of Ostia extensive harbour-works were begun, 
to protect shipping, and new granaries were built. In the capital, 
the imperial praefectus annonae^ with a staff of freedman pro¬ 
curators, presided over the supply and accounting, though the dis- 
tnbution w’as apparently still managed by the senatorial praefectus 


'LG.R.R. in, 335 (Sag^us). In Tadtus, Agric. 9, AgricoU is praised 
• *^*”8 procul a contennone adversus procuratorcs.’ 

‘ Suetonius, C/W. 25; Ditt.* 804 and 805. 

A. MoinigUano, L'etera delf imperatore Claudio, pp. 99 The 

referena in the English edition (which appeared too late to be usedfor this 
chapter) is pp. 51 $qq. 
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jrumenri dandi^. Other departments, too, the Princeps took into his 
charge. The care of the roads and streets in Rome was transferred 
from the quaestors to imperial officials and the cost placed on the 
6 scus. Aqueducts had been so far controlled by a consular 
curator aquarum with senatorial assistants; when Claudius con¬ 
structed his new aqueducts—the Anio Novus and Aqua Claudia, 
works of his censorship—he also added a freedman procurator 
with a staff of slaves to look after them, and this item too was pre¬ 
sumably charged to the fiscus. To connect the imperial harbour 
near Ostia with the Tiber a new channel was dug, which helped 
also to lessen the risks of flooding, and henceforward the five 
members of the Board of Curators of the Tiber held office *ex 
auctoritate principis*.’ The Senate was losing its power even 
over those aepartments which had been left to it by Au^stus in 
Italy and which had so far been regarded as peculiarly its own. 

In yet other ways Claudius encroached on the authority of the 
Senate. Since 23 b.c. the management of the Aerarium Satumi had 
Iain with two praetors selected by lot (p. 195); its accounts were 
apparently in some disorder, and so in 42 Claudius had three ex¬ 
praetors appointed, with imperium, to collect all debts owing to 
It*; two years later, when order had presumably been re-established, 
he made an apparent return to older tradition by restoring the 
supiervision to two quaestors. It may have looked like compensa¬ 
tion for the abolition of the quaestorial provinces, but these 
quaestors were not chosen by lot, as of old, but were nominated 
by the princeps to hold office for three years, and in effect the old 
Republican treasury was now controlled by imperial officials*. If 
Dio's statement could be trusted, on some occasions Claudius 
actually nominated governors for the senatorial provinces, but the 
only attested instance is that of Galba in Africa from 44 to 46 
(p. 674), and this was presumably an appointment for a special 
purpose, like the recommendation of M’. Lepidus and Junius 
Blaesus by Tiberius in a.d. 20, and it may be equally inferred that 
Claudius presented the name of Galba to the Senate*. 

* Suetonius, Claud. 18-20; Seneca, de brev. vit. 18 /y.; Hirschfeld, op. cit. 
p. 236, no. 3; Momigliano, ep. eh. p. 97 (Eng. edit. p. 50). 

* Mommsen, Staatsrecht, ii*, p. 1050. 

* Dio LX, 10.4. Similarly an ex-praetor, Adlius Strabo, was sent to investi¬ 
gate the illcgd occupation of domanial land in Cyrene; Tadtus, jlm. xvf, 18. 

* Tacitus, Amt. xm, 29; Suetonius, Claud. 24; Dio ut, 24; cf. Mommsen, 
op. eh. 11®, p. 559, and Nlomigliano, ep. at. p. 93 (Enfc edit. p. 46). 

* Dio LX, 25, 6j Suetonius, Galba 7. Dio is not luwajrs impeccable on 
such matters, and it looks here as though he is generalizing from the panicular 
case of Galba. 
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This being so, it is not surprising that the princeps began to 
take control to some extent of the Senate. Attendance at meetings 
was strictly enforced and absenteeism punished; the debates ought 
to be serious and real, not merely a matter of formal assent. 
Claudius therefore took over the right to grant leave of absence to 
senators, by a decree of the Senate itself though members were 
free to visit their estates in Sicily, and in Narbonese Gaul after 49, 
without such permission His tenure of the censorship in 47/48 
gave him an opportunity to revise the list thoroughly, to cast out 
unsuitable members and bring in men of standing even from the 
provinces, for he meant the Senate to be worthy of its high position 
and to include in it the best brains of the empire. Men might be 
helped in their official career by the grant of honorary rank, and 
by this fictitious service (militia imaginaria) could advance more 
rapidly. But he had no intention of superseding the Senate or of 
making himself absolute master of it; he only held the censorship 
once and for the traditional eighteen months, not continuously as 
Domitian was to do, and he did not unduly influence the Senate's 
composition. Indeed he preferred to use its prestige for many of 
his enactments, and the number of senatus consulta passed during 
his reign is considerable. Since the majority of them were 
inspired by Claudius it is fitting to review his legislative activity 
here. 

Many elements can be noted that seem at first curiously 
juxtaposed—an interest in law and the courts, an eagerness to put 
down abuses, a paternalist spirit and common-sense practicality. 
But they are all component parts in a character that had a natural 
bent for tidiness and good order and was not afraid of reform. It 
is typical of his strong practicality that he abolished the custom 
that had ^own up in the Senate of reciting at the start of each 
year certain speeches of Augustus and Tiberius, and suppressed 
many holidays and festivals in order to save time and expedite 
busings, especially in the courts®. For jurisdiction was a passion 
with him: he was accused of spending too much time in the courts 
and supervising everything, but it may be conjectured that after 
four years of Gaius the administration of law had not improved. 
Men could not tell what the new emperor would be like; it had 
become terribly easy for informers to bring malicious or trivial 
charges, which no praetor would dare dismiss for fear of wrath 
from above; a man accused might easily find himself in a pre¬ 
judiced position, and Claudius announced publicly his determina- 

' Dio LX, 11, 8; %$, 6, 7; Tadtus, Ann. xii, 23. 

• Dio LX, 10, 2 ; 17, I. 
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tion to break ‘the tjrranny of the accusers^.’ There can be no doubt 
that many abuses in the judicial system were put straight. Time- 
wasting tactics got short shrift: as defendants, fearing an adverse 
verdict, were apt either not to appear or else to send excuses, he 
gave warning that he would decide against all absentees after a 
stated interval; if the jurors could not come to a decision in the 
proper time, he suggested roundly that they would have to sit 
during the vacation; while if a prosecutor put in a charge and then 
left it pending, the praetor was now empKjwered to cite him—after 
the expiry of the period allowed for collecting evidence—and (if 
he did not then appear or offer reasonable excuse) to pronounce 
him guilty of calumnia^ which would involve the deprivation of 
civil rights. 

Certain minor reforms attest his care: in order to fill up Ac roll 
of Ac five decuries (p. 656), Claudius lowered Ae age limit to 
24 years, Aough he retained Ac former limit of 25 for Ae court of 
the recuperatores and for more serious cases. The huge fees paid 
to advocates had become a scandal; he realized Aat to re-enact Ac 
hoary Lex Cincia (invoked by traditionalists) would be absurd 
and impracticable, but he persuaded Ae Senate to set some legal 
bounds to Ae amount payable. But while he speeded up procedure 
and cleared away much lumber by Ais work he had no wish to 
abolish good old customs: he praised and recommended to 
defendants Ae traditional practice of wearing mourning to excite 
sympaAy, which appears to have been d)ring out. Though the 
sources arc apt to dwell on Ac ludicrous side of Claudius’jurisdic¬ 
tion, he certainly used his influence—even sometimes beyond Ae 
law—in favour of equity; punishments were altered in accordance 
with the merits of the case, and Aose who had been non-suited 
through some technicality, as, for example, by demanding more 
Aan Ac precise sum allowed, had Acir actions restored*. 

In estimating Ac achievement of Claudius in law-giving it is 
convenient to consider it as a whole without distinguishing Ac 
means employed, wheAer Arough Ae mouthpiece of the Senate 
or by edict or even by an occasional Ux lata. Some of Ae measures 
passed belong more perhaps to Ac history of Roman law * and need 
but brief mention here: such arc Ac transference from praetors 

^ Btrl. Gr'uch. Urkunden, 611, upon whiA and upon Dio LX, 28, 6 
the following sentences arc based. The writer accepts J. Stroux* contention 
(Bay. S.B. viu, 1929, no. 8) that the two parts of the papyri belong to one 
speech. For literature see Ae Bibliography, section B, n, 5. 

* Suetonius, Claud. 14. 

* For the history of Roman law under Ae Empire see Vd. xi. 
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to consuls of the nomination of guardians for those not in jua 
potestate^ and the extension to governors in the provinces of the 
power to adjudicate on fiJeicommissa\ while in Rome itself the 
consuls, whose duty it had been, were relieved of an unnecessarily 
heavy burden by shifting the minor cases to two praetors ap¬ 
pointed by the princeps^. Other laws were designed to buttress 
the structure of society and to preserve the distinctions between 
grades; Claudius made clear his own attitude by the punishment 
meted out to freedmen who had usurp>ed equestrian census—and 
there were many such—^whom he ordered to be sold into 
slavery, as he also did to those who failed to show the prop>er 
obsequium to their former masters*; two senatus consulta passed 
before 47 emphasized the close dependence of a freed slave upon 
his patron. One, the S.C. Largianum of 42, assigned the property 
of a dead Junian Latin in the first place to the manumitter, and in 
the second to such of his children as had not been individually 
disinherited, and finally to his external heirs; the other, the S.C. 
Ostorianum, declared that if a patron specific^ly assigned a freed- 
man to one of his sons, that son must count as his patron, but 
that in the event of his death the freedman would then come under 
the patronage of the remaining children of the manumitter. Later, 
towards the end of his reign and on the prompting of Pallas, 
Claudius strove to combat the contamination of free by slave blood 
through a senatus tonsultum which laid down that a free woman who 
deliberately entered into concubinage with a slave belonging to 
another owner, if against the owner’s express will, should herself 
become his slave, while if he consented, though she retained her 
free status any cUld of hers would be a slave®. 

Herein Claudius was the upholder of the Augustan hier¬ 
archical system of society and of its rigorous enforcement; in other 
enactments we can trace a spirit, at its worst paternalist, at its 
best humane and liberal. He himself alwa)'s refused to accept 
legacies to the injury or exclusion of natural heirs, and where a 
man had been condemned and confiscation of goods followed he 
insisted that the son’s pecuHum should be resp>ected. An early 
edict of his forbade wives to become surety for their husbands and 
this principle was extended generally (in the S.C. Vcllaeanum of a.d. 
46^ so as to prevent a woman becoming surety for any man; such a 
law might be justified on various grounds, but it is noteworthy that 

* Suetonius, Claud. 23; Dig. 1, 2, 2, 32. 

* Pliny, N.H. xxxiii, 33; Suetonius, Claud. 23; Dig. xxxvu, 14, 5. 

* Taatus, Jnn. xii, 53, as correaed on some points by Gaius 1, 84 and 
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Ulpian regards it as intended to protect women from victimiza¬ 
tion, ‘since owing to the weakness of their sex they are exposed to 
many such perils^’ and its protection was not afforded to those 
women who meant to act fraudulently; a like intention may perhaps 
be seen too in the law which freed women from the restriction of 
agnate guardianship. Some relief was given to the operations of 
the Lex Papia Poppaea by modif^'ing a dause that had been added, 
under Tiberius (p. 6r6); henceforward if a man over sixty 
married, provided that his wife was under fifty, both would escape 
penalties^. Ironical critics have amused themselves by suggesting 
that the occasion for the modification may have been Claudius’ 
own marriage to Agrippina, but as Claudius was not sixty at the 
time and as the hardsmps of the law had already caused trouble 
(p. 616) this clause may well have been mitigated earlier in the 
reign*. A like humanity may be seen in a law passed in 47 which 
forbade money-lenders to make advances of money to a young man 
against his father's death, and still more in an edict issued by 
Claudius as censor: masters had been accustomed to expose sick 
slaves in a temple of Aesculapius on an island in the Tiber and so 
leave them till recovery or death; Claudius decreed that if a slave, 
thus exposed, recovered he should be a free man, and that if a 
master, wishing to evade this ruling, killed him to save further 
expense, he should be put on trial as a murderer^. In this care for 
slaves and weaklings, as in many other of his views, he was in 
advance of his time and looks forward to the days of Hadrian or 
the Antonines, who re-enacted or carried further principles that 
he had laid down. No better compliment could be paid. 

Other measures still attest his care for antiquity or for tradition 
or for the old Roman religion. The art of haruspicina which had 
played so great a part in Roman history was in danger of dying out; 
Claudius hewail^ the lack of interest in such good institutions, 
and the Senate ordered the college of pontijices to take such steps 
as they deemed needful for its preservation. On the other hand 
astrologers and soothsayers, who had crowded back again to the 
capital (p. 629), were once more banished, following the trial 
of Furius Scrilronianus in 52. But the religious pjolicy of the 


* Dig. XVI, 1,2. * Suetonius, Claud. 23, i. 

* One law docs however reflect the conditions of the marriage, Bic 
unatus consultum passed in 47 sanctioning marriages between a man and his 
brother’s daughter, though not his sister’s: Tacitus, Ann. xu, 5-7; Gaius 1, 
62. for an interesting treatment of the questions, though not convincing to 
the present writer, sec A. Piganiol in Milanges Cagnat, pp. 153 sqq. 

* Tacitus, Ann. xi, 13; Suetonius, Claud. 25, 2j Dig. XL, 8, 2. 
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Emperor is described elsewhere (p. 498 jy.); it will be enough to 
remark that for all his scholarly conservatism, as in other matters, 
so here he was no foe to innovations that could plead merit. 

One other piece of legislation remains to be discussed, for its full 
purpose is not usually understood. A senatus consultum was passed 
in the early years of the reign (the S.C. Hosidianum) imposing a 
heavy penalty on those who should buy houses or buildings for the 
purpose of making a profit by their demolition, and declaring all 
such sales to be invalid^. In the preamble, which refers plainly to 
the oncoming Ludi Saeculares, is contained a tirade against those 
who indulge in so destructive a form of money-making and spread 
ravages as of war in a peaceful country. It is not unusual to find in 
municipal charters clauses forbidding an owner (without the pre¬ 
vious consent of the decurions) to pull down property unless he 
gives a pledge to rebuild or restore: what excites curiosity here is 
the size of the fine to be paid by delinquents—double the pur¬ 
chase price—and the fierceness of the denunciation of the practice, 
and the natural question also arises how a man could hope (save 
in an exceptional case) to make much profit by demolition and 
sale of materials. The answer is to be sought in the history of 
Italian agriculture during the two past generations. Tiberius had 
pointed out to an audience in the Senate how little Italy produced 
of its own food-supply, and though he had done much to alleviate 
the financial and agrarian crisis of 33 (p. 642), the inevitable result 
of that crisis had Men to bring still more land into the hands of 
wealthy creditors, who had no desire to live on their new estates or 
indeed to live as farmers at ail but preferred to dismantle and pull 
down existing buildings and turn farms to grazing-land. It is 
against this class of speculator and absentee landlord that the 
severity of the law is directed, for it will be observed that it 
exempts specifically from penalty ail who are prepared to settle on 
their estates {rerum suarum possessores juturt) and work for their 
improvement^. 

The evil was old indeed, but Claudius was doing what he could. 
Another example of his anxiety about agriculture may be seen in 
what is commonly regarded merely as a spectacular feat of en¬ 
gineering, the draining of the Fucine Lake in the Marsian Hills. 
The fluctuations in its level and the imhealthiness of its marshes 


^ Bruns, Fmtes’, 54; Dessau 60^. 

• For the view here adopted see ^.-G. de Pachtire in Milmges Cagnat, 
pp. 169 ryo., and for tlic growth of large estates during the first century see 
Rostovrtrt, op. cit. p. 115 (German edition, p. 84^7.}. See, however, 
VV. E. Heitland, Agricola, p. 290 ry. 
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endangered the safety of the dwellers around and any land re¬ 
claimed could be put to profitable use, for private companies had 
offered to attempt the work provided they were allowed the land 
in freehold. During eleven years some 30,000 men were employed 
in tunnelling for over three miles through the limestone of Monte 
SaJviano, and the opening was celebrat^ by an elaborate spectacle 
to which people flocked from miles around^. More important, 
however, was the fact that some hundreds of acres of land were 
reclaimed for cultivation, upon which possessores could and did 
settle. In this care for agriculture Claudius was at one with the 
opinion of his day; the philosopher Musonius Rufus preached a 
return to the land, declaring that the working of a farm was no 
hindrance to a philosopher, and might even be an incentive and 
example to his pupils of the life of strenuous endcavoiu-*. That the 
draining of the lake was not more effective and beneflcial was 
imputed to the avarice of Narcissus; the tunnel was apt to get 
blocked and need clearing, and Italian farming did not benefit to 
the extent it might have®. 

But the comparative failure of the enterprise had another and an 
unexpected result. Agrippina seized the opportunity to accuse 
Narcissus to her husband, and Narcissus hit back; the latent 
antagonism between the two broke out openly and Agrippina 
saw with dismay that Nero might yet be disappointed of the 
succession by a repentant Claudius. The time had come to act. 
Once Agrippina’s mind was made up the rest was easy. To 
secure her own safety and the succession of Nero she decided to 
murder Claudius. Against her she had Narcissus, but Pallas was 
on her side; Seneca and Bumis would support her from gratitude 
if nothing else, and though they were of provincial birth they 
commanded respect in Roman circles. Narcissus left Rome in the 
autumn of 54 to take a cure at Sinuessa and Agrippina had her 
chance. She poisoned her husband with a dish of mushrooms*, 
and to make assurance doubly sure called in the physician Xeno¬ 
phon to administer the coup de grace. She could not at once pro- 


* Tacitus, xn, 56-7; Suetonius, Claud. 20,21,6} Dio lx, 11,5 and 

33. 6- 

* Musonius (Hense), xi, pp. 57-63. Cf.Hcitland, op. at. pp. 2y6-8o. 

* Dessau 302 rcconfe a cleaning of the tunnel and a reinstituUon of the 
potsfssares. 

* The fact is certain though details naturally vary, but Nero’s later jest 
about mushrooms being ‘the food of the gods’ has no point unless it refers to 
the last meJ of Claudius. See Pliny, N.H. xxii, 92; Tadtus, yfaw. xn, 66, 
67} Suetonius, Claud. 44, and Dio lx, 34, 35. 
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cced with the proclamation of her son, for her astrologers warned 
her the hour was not yet propitious, so the news of Claudius' 
death was kept back: but Burrus was given his instructions and 
Seneca busied himself with Nero’s inaugural speeches. 


VII. THE GOOD AND EVIL OF THE REIGN 

Thus after a reign of a little less than fourteen years Claudius 
vanished from the scene. The preceding sections have described his 
various activities, and now some final estimate must be attempted. 
In the provinces there were many to remember him gratefully, in 
Rome fewer, yet in spite of the executions that stained his Princi- 
pate he was not the victim of any revulsion of feeling such as 
followed Tiberius or Gaius, his memory was not condemned, and 
he was the first of the successors of Augustus to be given the 
honour of deification. The really unpopular parts of his rule are 
easily discerned from Nero’s 0{>cning programme to the Senate: 
what men had objected to was Claudius’ absorption in the courts, 
the abuse of trials intra cubiculum frincipis^ the power of the freed- 
mcn, and the gradual encroachment upon the rights of the Senate; 
all this the young ruler promised he would renounce^. 

It was the Senate in fact which most had felt itself in danger 
from Claudius, but what that meant must be carcfiJly defined. 
Claudius had no idea of dispossessing the Senate * or of andquating 
it, like Gaius; his historical sense was too keen. But he did intena 
the Senate to take its duties seriously and to share his views as 
to the responsibilities of a ruling class. Some were prepared to 
co-operate with him—there was no lack of willing governors for 
the provinces—but if they were not they must make room for those 
whom the Princejis knew to be more able or more conscientious or 
better fitted. On some of the Senate’s functions in Italy he un¬ 
doubtedly did encroach, but the great bulk of its duties was left 
unharmed, and he did all he could to safeguard its prestige and 
high position® and to recall the more inert to a realization or these, 
’ll these proposals,’ he said, in recommending some judicial 
reforms, ’are approved by you, show your assent at once plainly 
and sincerely. If, however, you do not approve them then find 

• Tadtus, Ann. xrii, 4.; Suetonius, 10. The jipocolocjntasis after 

ndiculin^ Claudius’ passion for hearing trials declares that the new ruler 
‘Ireum stlentia rumpet.’ 

• The automatic recognirion of treaties made by Claudius or his generals 
was apparendy temporary, for Britain only; Dio lx, 23, 6. 

• Special scats in the theatre were assigned by Claudius to senators; 
Dio LX, 7, 4. 
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some other remedies, but here in this temple now, or if you wish 
to take a longer time for consideration, take it, so long as you re¬ 
collect that wherever you meet you should produce an opinion of 
your own. For it is extremely unfitting. Conscript Fathers, to the 
high dignity of this order that at this meeting one man only, the 
consul designate, should make a speech (and that copied exactly 
from the proTOsal of the consuls), while the rest utter one word 
only, “Agreed,” and then after leaving the House remark “There, 
we’ve given our opinion "K’ This was the lesson that Claudius 
would have the Senate learn, but earnest though he was he could 
impart it with a touch of humour that lightened it, and these arc 
not the words of a master who holds the whip-hand, but of one 
reasoning with equals. 

Indeed, as senators these nobles had nothing to fear from 
Claudius; what was dangerous was to be rich or popular with the 
army or a descendant of the divine Augustus. Riches attracted 
the greed and envy of the freedmen or wives of Claudius; and if in 
addition the victim possessed a famous name, or the loyalty of the 
legions, or claimed descent from Augustus, then the simplest way 
to incriminate him was to suggest that he was a conspirator or 
possible rebel and have the case heard in secrecy. There was little 
likelihood of pardon from an emperor whose timidity or super¬ 
stition was only too easily excited, who was well aware of his own 
bodily infirmities and remembered that his predecessor had been 
assassinated. But this does not prove that the Senate was useless 
or abject: there were no heroics from a Thrasea Paetus (p. 730), 
because there was no call for them; there was plenty of honest dis¬ 
cussion. Nor was it as servile as is sometimes supposed. Even in 
the days when Agrippina’s power was high she could not save one 
of her agents (Tarquidus Priscus, who had successfully attacked 
Statilius Taurus for her) from ignominious expulsion. The Senate 
could still be a partner as Augustus had wished. 

But though Claudius could look to the Senate to supply him 
with governors and generals — an Aulus Plautius or a Didius 
Callus — and confidenrial advisers such as L. Vitellius (in whose 
charge he left the empire during his journey to and from Britain), 
for his piersonal assistants he turned mostly to the equites. Though 
there were incompetents, a man such as L. Julius Vesrinus, w^o 
earned out impiortant duties with skill and tact, could win his 
praise as an ‘ornament of the equestrian order,’ and into this 
order he was ready to promote freedmen of tried merit or cen¬ 
turions of good service, such as the Baebius Atticus who governed 

* B.G.U.bit. 
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Noricura as proctirator at the crown of his career^. On this order 
a princeps was bound to rely ultimately for the bulk of his higher 
civil servants, and a generation later we find Vitellius choosing his 
chief secretaries from it rather than from the unpopular freedmen. 
And there is evidence that Claudius was prepared to bestow 
knighthood and important office upon Greelw or Jews or men of 
non-Roman extraction from the Extern provinces; the instances 
of Xenophon and his brother Cleonymus have already been 
noticed, Tiberius Julius Alexander was chosen to govern Judaea 
and under Nero gave honourable service in Egypt, and these were 
not the only able non-Romans to win honour and a career from 
the emperor. For the cc^uestrian order therefore privileges were 
carefully g^uarded, and in his censorship, on the accusation of 
Flavius Proculus, Claudius punished with enslavement some four 
hundred men who had usurped these prrvil^es'^. 

Such was his attitude to the two great orders of Roman 
society; what he did for the more efficient government of the 
Empire and towards the gradual equalization of the provincials 
with Romans has already been discussed. His treatment of the 
provinces arose out of no mere amiability but from a very real 
sense of the continuity of the Roman historical process, a process 
that owed its impulse to the wise admission of precedent: ‘ilia 
potius cogitetis,’ was his reply to possible objectors, ‘quam multa 
m hac civitate novata sint.’ He us^ the past not as so many do as 
a contrast or as an objection to the future but as a justification and 
encouragement for still bolder measures. 

Were this the whole story Claudius would imhesitatingly be 
entitled to a place among the greater rulers of Rome, but it is not. 
Inevitably, with the new efficient secretariate and with increased 
centralization, the Principate began to draw near to the outward 
form of a monarchy; the prinetps and his family were becoming 
a royal family, raised above the citizens and protected by body¬ 
guards, his house a palace with courtiers, ceremonial and intrigues. 
The wife of the princeps begins to assume an importance 
that would have scandalized Augustus or Tiberius: magistrates 
celebrated the birthday of Messdlina and offered vows for her, 
and at the British triumph she was allowed to follow her husband's 
cjiariot in a carpentum, a carriage reserved for Vestal Virgins and 
priests on solemn occasions. Agrippina was still more exalted; 
men had spoken jeeringly of Mcssallina as a queen®, but she 

* C.I.L. V, 1838 (•>■ Dessau 1349). 

* Pliny, NJi. xxxiu, 33; Suetonius, Claud. 25. 

■ Pliny, tl.H. xxix, 20. 
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nearly turned the gibe into earnest; at public spectacles, even at 
military parades, she would appear gorgeously robed by the side 
of Claudius, the privilege of using the carpe»ium and the title 
Augusta were conferred upon her in 50, and Colonia Agrippinensis 
(Cologne) was named in her honour. The Princeps luventutis, 
Nero, like some young Hellenistic prince, was given the head of 
the Alexandrian Museum, Chaeremon the Stoic, for his tutor in 
Greek and the most famous literary man of his day, Seneca, for 
his instructor in things Roman. 

Nor was this all. While this development was contrary to 
Roman tradition and sentiment and to Augustus’ intentions, there 
were men happy enough to forward a process which proved 
profitable to themselves. While smaller fry like Suillius Rufus or 
Tarquidus Priscus grew rich on accusadons, greater men such as 
Seneca or Vitellius adapted themselves to furthering their rulers’ 
purposes. When Messallina coveted the gardens of Valerius 
Asiadcus it was on Vitellius’ eloquence that she relied to secure 
condemnation, and when Agrippina wished to break the betrothal 
between Junius Silanus and Octavia—so that she could be 
married to Nero — ^who but the faithful Vitellius could be found 
to inform Claudius of the distressing rumour that Silanus had 
committed incest with his sister, Junia Calvina*? Thanks to such 
courders and their fellows the language of a divine monarchy was 
beginning to make headway and phrases Tiberius had deprecated 
were now freely applied. Men could speak of the majesty of the 
ruler {tanta maiestas ducts), of Claudius’ sacred hands or sacred 
dudes, Scribonius I^gus writes openly of ‘our god Caesar.’ 
The fulsome tone of the senatus consultum passed in honour of 
Pallas, which the younger Pliny reproduces with a commentary 
of indignant interjccdons®, reveals to what a depth flattery of 
the freedmen could sink. For these court oflicials, despised and 
hated, were also to be feared and propidated and liked to abase 
the pride of a Roman: ‘ I have seen,’ writes Seneca, ' the former 
master of Callistus stand before his door and be refused ad¬ 
mittance while others passed in*,’ and Seneca himself from his 
exile in Corsica courtea the goodwill of Polybius in language that 
pains his admirers. 


^ H. R. Schwy*er, Chatrtmon, pp. 8—12. * 

* TacitiM, Ann. xn, 3, 4, 8. Silanus was a great-great-grandson of 
Augustus, in faa as cIokIj connected as Nero, and it needed an extremely 
grave charge to move Claudius to break the bc:trothal. 

» Pliny. Ef!it. vi, 6; Tadtus, Ann. *1** 53 - The proposer was the 
Stoic hero Barca Soranus; cf. y/an. xtv, 21. * Senecu, £pist. Afcr. 
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But the most serious evil of Claudius' Principate was the 
power that he unwittingly surrendered to his wives and freedmen 
of enriching themselves by the sale of offices, immunities or 
gp^nts of citizenship or by the more brutal methods of con¬ 
fiscation and murder; the number of the victims, senators and 
knights, dwelt long in the memory of the Roman nobility. Our 
sources depict, therefore, an emperor weak, absent-minded, and 
deaf, prematurely aged through a long series of illnesses and by 
bouts of self-indulgence and gluttony, falling more and more under 
the domination of wills stronger than his own—a picture which 
the history of his last three or four years at home and abroad tends 
to confirm. It is true, but it is not the whole truth. Here as 
always the difference between Rome and the provinces must be 
borne in mind. In the edicts and letters that have surviv^ we can 
judge for ourselves another aspect of Claudius, and the judgment 
must be favourable. Apart altogether from their content, the 
importance of which has been discussed above, in every one of 
them—whether he is counselling the Jews to show for others’ 
religion something of the respect he does for theirs, or reminding 
senators what is due from their f>osition, or confirming the dis¬ 
puted rights of the Anauni, even if it is merely a plain letter of 
acknowledgment to the guild of Dionysiac artists in Miletus— 
there is always present something strongly individual, revealing 
a nature sometimes pedantic or digressive, but kindly and under¬ 
standing, not lacking in sense of humour, eager to promote order 
and justice, and genuinely anxious for the well-being of the ruled. 
His readiness to grant citizenship, to bring provincials into the 
Senate, and to found colonies, smacks of Caesar rather than of 
Augustus, but two generations had passed since the battle of 
Actium and he could attempt things that Augustus dared not. 
The good that he did endured and developed into the heritage of 
the empire, the evil was soon forgotten with Nero and civil wars 
following, the grotesque figure no longer seen. This was the ruler 
whom Agrippina killed to set her son upon the throne, herself to 
fall among his early victims. 

^ Dio LX, 17, 8 may be exaggerated but certainly contains a kernel of 
truth. 
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I. NERO’S ACCESSION. THE FIRST PHASE 

C LAUDIUS once dead, the accession of Nero, expected 
by all—senators as well as soldiers—was carried through 
without a hitch. On 13 October 54I the Praetorians, who had 
been promised a donative of 15,000 sesterces—the same amount 
as that which Claudius had paid—hailed him as Imperator, and 
his recognition by the Senate followed immediatcl)^ no opposition 
being offered by any of the provincial armies. This unanimity 
arose, somewhat paradoxically, from two quite different motives. 
The legionaries and the provincials, whom Claudius had so 

Our literary tradinon about Nero is derived, as a whole, in all 
probability from the Histones of the Elder: the present writer also 
holds that the two authors dted by Tacitus by the side of Pliny (Fabius 
Ru^ciu and Cluvius Rufus) had already been used by Pliny, so that Tadtus 
ordinarily o^y knows of them what Pliny passes on. p. 867.) Our 
information is consequently one^'ded; we do not know the name of even one 
of those favourable histonans whose existence Josephus attests {Antimatates, 
^ [®» 3 ]> } 54)- Hence the capital difficulty of estimating the Pnndpatc 
of Nero foirly. Whenever the check afforded by contemporary documents 
(espedally coins and inscriptions) is lacking, the historian runs the risk of 
trusting his sources either too much or too little. Besides, since the drama of 
Nero's court is above all one of character, we must admit our inability to 
penetrate the itmermost workings of the heart of the chief actors: no one can 
pretend to understand Nero, Agrippina, or even Seneca fully. TTie Octavia, a 
tragedy wrongly attributed to ^neca (dF. vv. 629 sq^. which may allude to the 
de^ of Nero), cannot be used for any historiod reconstruction. If the 
of its story is to be referred to the same source as Tadtus and Dio (i.e. prob¬ 
ably Pliny), the details either are obviously the fruit of poetical imaginarion 
or else possess extremely questionable value, although the author probably 
wrote as early as the reign of Vespasian or (at the latest) of Titus. 

^ In reckoning the years of tribunidan power the present writer accepts 
the thess of H. F. Stoibbe, PkUo/ogus, xxvu, 1872, p. 23, who regards the 
notice Trib. Pot. vn in the Acta Arva/ium for a.d. 60 as mistaken (fi.I.h. 
wi’ diploma in Dessau 1987 as not belonging to the year 60: 

l»th are contr^aed by coins and by Dessau 8902. All irregularities arc 
mus rernoi^ from the reckoning banning 4 Dec 54. Cf. H. Dessau, 

(aesch. d. Kaiserxett, 11, p. 1961.., and H. Mattingly. J.R.S. xx, 1930, 
pp. 79 sqq. . VO . 
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favoured, hoped naturally enough for a continuance of his policy. 
Nero was not yet seventeen, and it was obvious that the direction 
of affairs would lie in the hands of Ag^rippina and the two men she 
trusted, Seneca and Burrus; from a daughter of Gcrmanicus and 
from two men of provincial birth army and provinces might Itwk 
for much. On the other hand, Roman aristocracy might with 
ecjual reason expect that Agrippina, her ambitions now presumably 
satisfied, would return to the liberal traditions of her house and 
would forgo suspicion and accusation, and that there would be an 
end to the all-p>ervading l^al activity of Claudius principate. 

Thus the new government, anxious both to preserve the good¬ 
will of the provinces and to abolish the unpopular parts of Claudius 
rule in Rome, stamped its early proceedings wi^ a somewhat 
contradictory character. On the one hand, Claudius was deified, 
like Aug^tus, and coins commemorated Divus Claudius", on the 
Caelian hill the construction of a temple in his honour was at once 
begim (though the structure was a few years later transformed into 
a distributing-station for the Aqua Claudia): at the funeral Nero 
read a formal laudatio of the dead ruler, certainly composed tor him 
by Seneca; one of the tribes of Alexandria—which were now re¬ 
organized, though the details escape us—received the name of Philo- 
kJaudios^ symbolizing Nero’s love for his step-father^. And this was 
not the only formal manifestation, for when the Senate rescinded 
certain measures of Claudius—among them the duty imposed 
upon quaestors-designate of arranging for the gladiatorial games 
—^Agnppina intervened with a protest, and the Senate had some 
difficulty in gaining its way. On the other hand, Nero intimated 
to the Senate his desire to put an end to the merging together of 
the private administration of the imperial house and the govern¬ 
ment of the State that had characterized the reign of Claudius, 
and above all to restore to the Senate its judicial powere. He 
claim pd Augustus as his model: so had Claudius before him, but 
Augustus now became in official thought the term of reference 
that marked the difference between the new rule and that of 
Claudius. ‘The new Augustus,’ is the title given Nero by con- 
tempKJrary Alexandrian coins, and the name of one of the re¬ 
organized tribes at Alexandria expresses in another form this 
special reverence for his great-great-grandfather*. This contrast 

Cf. E. Brecda, Bull. Soc. Arch. Alex, x, 1908, pp. 180 saq.', U. Wilduui, 
Arch. Pap. V, 1913, pp. 182-4; G. Schumann, Hellemstische undgriechische 
Elemente in dtr Regierung Neras, p. 12. (Note 22 gives a list of the papyri 
containing the new tribe names.) 

* vpcnratnroae^aTeios. Cf. also Ditt.* 808, 810, Dessau 228. 
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finds its most forcible expression in the Afocolocyntosis of Seneca, 
where the divine Augustus is one of the most formidable accusers 
of Claudius, and where Apollo, the Augustan deity, predicts a 
return to justice and liberality. 

Indeed this opposition to the policy of Claudius rapidly gained 
the upper hand. Mildness and clemency were the tendencies most 
strongly stressed by the new government in contrast to the judicial 
murdere and cruelty of the past years. CUmenria was the watch- 
word that ^neca suggested to Nero for his public speeches and 
which he himself used as a title for the work that he dedicated 
towards the end of a.d. 55 to his imperial pupil: by 'clemency' he 
^ synthesis of all the virtues or a government, justice, good¬ 
will {Concordia), and love of peace—to employ the phrases that 
re^r constantly on coins and in the names of the Alexandrian 
tri^. Poets too shared in propaganda for the programme, 
lulling themselves with the fancy of a new age of gold and 
hclpmg to spread the fancy: such were Calpurnius Siculus in 
his Bucolics, the anonymous author of the Carmina Einsidlensia^ 
and Lucan in the first book of the Pharsalia. All of them depicted 
the reign of Nero as initiating a new era of happiness. 

All the same, the favours fell solely on the aristocracy, which 
was well pleased with the respect that Nero and his advisers 
showed for it. Every day he gave fresh proof of mildness or 
ot m^esty: he refused the title of pater patriae, recognizing 
that he wm t<» young for it^; he would not allow the erection 
of statues in his own honour or consent that the beginning of the 
ye^ should be moved to December, in which his own birthday 
fell; he stopped the prosecution of two charges of maiestas, against 
a senator and against a knight; he restored Plautius I^teranus, 
who had been degraded on the ground of adultery with Messallina, 
to his rank as senator; he cut down the rewards of informers under 
Poppaea (p. 455)*; finally, he won the enthusiasm 
ot all by exempting L. Antistius Vetus, who was his colleague in 
t^he consulship to which he had been nominated for i January cc, 
rom taking the customary oath in acta principis, thus removing all 
sanction between himself and his colleague. He relieved the 
J'ractonans of the surveillance of the games (although he was 
orce to restore it next year, possibly from fears for his piersonal 


90 present writer regards the efforts 

90 ^ imde to the author as lacking a satisfeaorr ^s. 

Pi™ himself to be 

K 3 i me date of this is not attested. Suetonius, AVra, i o. 
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safety). There was no lack of assistance for the impoverished nobles, 
for whom a series of subsidies was expressly instituted in 58. It 
could even be said that the new princeps favoured certain conserva¬ 
tive, or even reactionary, tendencies of the aristocracy, which 
emerged again, as in questions concerning the control of freedmen 
and slaves, where Nero, in contrast to his predecessor, posed as a 
protector of the interests of masters. Though he would not approve 
off-hand the Senate’s proposal in 56 to cancel the manumission of 
freedmen who showed ‘ingratitude’ to their patroni, he recognized 
how reasonable was their anxiety to preserve the subordination of 
freedmen to their patrons and so granted them the right to deal 
with individual cases. And in 57 he allowed them to carry still 
further the resolutions of the senatus consultum Silanianum of 
A.D. 10 (p. r66) by decreeing that when a master had been killed 
by his slaves, even those who had been manumitted by his will 
(and so were still slaves at the time of the murder) must share the 
torture and punishments of the other slaves. Nor was this harsh¬ 
ness merely permissive: in 61, when a shve murdered his master, 
L. Pedanius Secundus the prefect of the city, all his fellow-slaves, 
some 400, were condemned to death as accomplices, although the 
populace cried out against such archaic severity. One suggestion, 
however, that the freedmen who were in the same house should 
be deported from Italy, he did oppose, and that on the ground 
that this would mean a violation of older laws. Before that, in 57, 
there had occiured another sensational instance of a return to 
old-fashioned judicial practices, when the Senate handed a noble 
lady, Pomponia Graecina, superstidonis externae rea\ over to her 
husband to try before a domestic court, and the significance of 
this was in no way lessened by the fact that he acquitted her. 

This deference towards the Senate was seen in the delegation 
to it of many cases, especially accusations of extortion against 
governors, and a further proof was given in 61 when it was 
decided that in all dvil cases on appeal to the Senate a deposit 
must first be made, as was customary in cases that went on appeal 
to the emperor. In coinage, too, the authority of the Senate was 
recognized and restored. Hitherto the right of coining gold and 
silver had been reserved exclusively to the emperor; now on the 
N^ronian coins of these two metals there appears the legend * ex 
s(enatus) c(onsulto).’ Two points on these coins call for particular 
comment: first, the avoidance of the titleas a praenomen, 
so that the usual formula is nero caes. aoo. imp., and second, the 
adoption of the civic crown of oak as a type; for from the days 

* Probably she was not, as tradition held, a convert to Christian but rather 
to Jewish practices (sec below, p. 715). 
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of Brutus this had been a symbol for liberty and for the restoration 
of senatorial authority*. The higher magistracies such as the con¬ 
sulship and praetorship also experienced the effects of Nero’s 
favour in an enhancement of their privileges and prestige in con¬ 
trast with their old rivals, the tribunate and aedileship; uese latter 
found their rights of fining and powers of coercion curtailed and 
restricted*. Artificial though much of this might be, the general 
effect of this deference and respect for things Republican must 
have been heightened by Nero’s readiness to hold the office of 
consul: in fact when he had been three dmes consul ordinariusy in 
5 ^> 57 > Senate on the last occasion decided to offer 

him a perpetual consulship, presumably in the hope that with the 
continued exercise of this magistracy he would 1^ led more and 
more into the straight path of Republican tradition. 

But he refused it, and his refuel is significant. Whoever looks 
below these particular measures to the real trend of affairs during 
the first five years of Nero will observe no restitution of Re¬ 
publican liberties but a stronger current of absolutist tendencies. 
No emperor before had ever in his lifetime been placed on such a 
pinnacle by perpetual harping on the sovereign benefits that he 
was bestowing on humanity. Everything was made to depiend 
upon him or derive from him alone; the very liberty which he ap- 
parendp granted to his subjects lost its meaning when it was 
recognized not as a right but as the gracious concession of a 
sovereign being, indeed it was, as his responsible advisers under¬ 
stood it, a form of clemency, and clemency has always been a 
virtue of sovereigns and not of Republics. From the very begin¬ 
ning a tendency is visible, more marked perhaps in the Eiast, to 
exalt the person of the emperor, which finds expression in what 
may be i^led the phrases of an imperial mystical creed. The 
events of those years in which all recognize absolutism merely 
condnued a process that had begun and been developed in this 
much praised quinquennium*. In the East the emperor is hailed 


* Sec Volume of Platts ir, 204,/,/. Theoak-crown. with the significant 
words, •(i) c(jvtt) t{(rrvaUt), appears also on an altar dedicated to Nero by the 
tivtt Rfm, Dcsbui 235. 

* The account of these reforms in Tacitus, Ann. xiii, 28, is obscure. 

The present writer adopts the explanarion given by B. K abler in FestuHrift 
//irirte pp. 56-8. ^ 

* The fiunous verdia, however, of Trajan (Aurelius Victor, Cats, v, 2) 
'procul differre cutKtos principes Neronis quinquennio* probaUy refers, as 
I. G. C .Anderson has shown in J.R.S. i, iqi 1, pp. 173 mo., to the later 
building activity of Nero. 
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as restorer and saviour of the world and as the bringer of good 
things*: so too the collective cult of the imperial house, that is 
of the deihed dead emperors and of the living emperor, spreads 
throughout the Eastern provinces and gains in strength and 
organization*. But in the West the same sentiments are dis¬ 
cernible: in 55, to celebrate some initial successes in the Parthian 
War (p. 759), the statue of Nero was carried into the temple of 
Mars Ultor*, and the exaltation of Nero in the Apocohcjntoiis 
or in the proem to Lucan's PhanaUa^ written about a.d. 60, to¬ 
gether with the hints at the divinity of the Emperor, arc sufficient 
to indicate the gulf between the dominant sentiment at court and 
the feeling that might have been expected from one who put on 
his coins the civic crown of oak. In practice, though there were 
many small measures in favour of the senatorial aristocracy, the 
direction of the government rested firmly in the hands of the 
Emperor and of his advisers, and the Elmperor, as we have seen, 
carefully avoided compromising his position so far as to accept 
a perpetual consulship. 

In reality, quite apart from the need for taking account of the 
favour which Claudius' policy had won in the provinces, the re¬ 
action of the new government was less marked than it imagined. 
It abolished the abuses that had disgraced the reign of Claudius 
such as the secret trials intra cubiculum principis, but its aim differed 
little. That aim was to win over members of the upper classes to 
help readily and efficiently as advisers or executive officers in the 
Augustan scheme by encouraging them and allaying their fears: 
trials, confiscations, and hasty condemnations were to be stopped; 
some harmless manifestations of Republican tradition were 
tolerated and even fostered, but these were only means to the end, 
and even in these means the government never overstepped the 
limits of its own convenience and so did not hesiute, from the 
beginning, to entrust some of the most important State offices to 
men who by their birth and education could not have the sym¬ 
pathies of the old traditional aristocracy. Thus the governorship 

* Thus on coins of Alexandria Nero is equated with the city's protecting 

deity, appearing as Nm ’Aya 6 (K or in papyri as AaifjMv 

TT^ oixoufuyir^: Pan. Oxy. vii, 1021 — Wiicken, Chrest. 1 135 O.G.l.S. 666. 
CfT the names of the new Alexandrian tn'bes, ‘AyoBoBortiov, fitottoofuix!, 
HtvitoafuiK and the like; Schumann, «p. eit. p. 12, n. 22. 

■ For the earliest documentation tee Ditt.* 790, 808. 

• Tadtus. Ann. xui, 8. He thus became trvnvatK with Mars, a form of 
association with deity which had been granted to no living person since Caesar. 
See vol. IX, p. 720. 
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of Egypt was in 55 actually entrusted to an Alexandrian who was 
also an astrologer, Ti. Claudius Balbillus^. 

One effective check there was upon the power of Nero, that is 
upon his advisers for the time being, and that was the p>ower of his 
mother, but obviously such a check not only did not favour the 
aspirations of the aristocracy but was even in sharp antithesis to 
them. There is no doubt that Agrippina at first enjoyed a kind 
of co-regency with her son, although naturally this co-regency 
had not the definite status and the clear legal form which the 
co-regency of Tiberius with Augustus had possessed, with its 
share in the pnxonsular and tribunician power. The power 
of Agrippina rested merely on the prestige of a daughter of 
Germanicus and on the gratitude of her son and his immediate 
helpers for the share that she had taken in securing for Nero the 
succession to the throne. On the coins of the earljr years she 
appears facing her son on the obverse in perfect equality*; and an 
inscription recently discovered speaks of an imperial procurator 
in the province of Achaea as procurator Caesaris et Augustae 
Agrippinae^ while the inscriptions and coins that give Agrippina 
the title of Augusta Mater Augusti are numerous. The first to feel 
her power was the Senate, who, if we are to believe Tacitu^ 
was compelled to gather on the Palatine so that the Empress, if 
she could not be personally present at their deliberations, could 
at any rate hear them from a convenient place. 

Even so, the authority of Agrippina could not last long, for it 
was incompatible with that sovereign height on which her son had 
been placed. While on the one hand we may blame Seneca and 
Burrus for instigating and favouring this unbounded exaltation of 
Nero, in order to hinder the authority of the mother from equalling 
that of the son and to limit her influence upon him, on the other 
it is obvious that the very logic of his sovereignty must urge Nero 
to put bounds to the prestige of his mother and to drive her back 
into the shade; the saviour of tic world could have no one as an 
equal. In fact neither Nero, with his ambitious character, nor Seneca 
and Burrus, jealous of their influence over the Emperor, were dis¬ 
posed to approve of the co-regency with Agrippina. Reasons for 
a difference soon arose. While Agrippina was in agreement with 
Seneca and Burrus in getting rid of some of the more influcnpal 

^ The identi Ration of the astrologer with the prefect of Egypt was made 
by Fr. Cumom, Mil. ifarch. et eTkist. xxxvii. 1918-19, p. 33 and in- 
(fependcntljr by Q Cichoriui, Ram. StueSen, pp. 393 sqq. 

* See Volume of Plates iv, 204, r. 

• See A. B. West, Corinth, voL vni, ii, p. 50, na 68. 
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frcedmen who had surrounded Claudius—such as Narcissus, or 
Callistus, of whom we know nothing after the death of Claudius 
and who was almost certainly relieved of his office, she did not 
mean that the frcedmen who were faithful to her and had secured 
her power in the time of Claudius should be dismissed. Pallas, 
in particular, the financial secretary, had been supported by her, 
but so long as he remained in office it could not be claimed that 
the rule of the frcedmen had been eliminated, quite apart from 
the fact that Seneca was to show he had ideas of his own upon 
financial policy and that these ideas were likely to be very different 
from those favoured by Pallas during the reign of Claudius. Not 
that Seneca and Burrus meant to break up the organization 
created by Claudius, which suited well enough their own resolve 
not to yield all the most important posts to members of the 
aristocracy, but they aimed at subordinating it to the proper 
political authority and so were eager to get rid of those old offiaals 
who knew no intermediary between them and their sovereign. 
This was the more necessary for Seneca because he held no 
precise legal office and so had not an established position over 
the frcedmen who were at the head of different branches of 
the administration; unable to exercise the control that comes 
from presiding regularly over a body of officials he felt it the more 
necessary to have in these posts men whom he could trust. Pallas 
was therefore at the beginning of 55 removed from his office, and 
in his place was put probably a fr^man of the name of Phaon^; 
and all the threats of Agrippina, who foresaw in the ruin of her 
favourite the beginning of her own, could not succeed in saving 
him. 

In fact her threats merely endangered her own position the 
more and perhaps helped definitely to bring ruin on Britannicus, 
if it is true that Agrippina in her rage foolishly hinted at the 
possibility of setting up the true son of Claudius against the 
adoptive son. But even without her threats his fate was sealed. 
Suspicion against all possible rivals to the throne and the use of 
any means to be rid of them were becoming as much a tradition 
of the Julio-Claudian family as of any ancient monarchjr. Hardly 
was Claudius dead before the proconsul of Asia, M. Junius Silanus 
(brother of the L. Silanus who had been betrothed to Octavia) 
was murdered because he was a distant descendant of Augustus 
and so, had he availed himself of the popularity which he enjoyed, 
might have been able to raise a claim to the Principate. Once 
Britannicus was marked down for destruction the only difficulty 
^ The arguments of Schumann, op. at. p. 57 sq., arc here accepted. 
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was to make his death appear natural; if we are to follow the 
account of our sources, shortly after the dismissal of Pallas in ^5, 
he was at last removed by the use of poison, the effects of which 
resembled at first an attack of epilepsy. But no one was deceived 
by this; nor is the pitiful death of a youth whose spirit and character 
more than matched his birth condoned by the Tadtean reflection 
antiquas fratrum discordias et insodabile regnum. 

Seneca and Burrus cannot well have been unaware of the 
plot against Britannicus; in any event here as on other occasions 
they showed themselves prepared to accept a Jait accompli com¬ 
placently. Though Nero’s character showed a precoaous de¬ 
velopment in cruelty, sensuality and artistic enthusiasm, his 
advisers, especially Seneca, actudly encouraged these tendencies 
in the hope of keeping him bound to them by detaching him from 
his mother, and possibly too of drawing his attention away from 
political problems so that they could rule without a rival. For the 
time, if such was their design, it succeeded admirably. Nero, who 
from his young days had fitted with the ease of a dilettante from 
one art to another, painting, sculpturing, composing verses, 
singing and dancing, went on with these activities, trying to 
perfect himself under the greatest masters of each art, such as the 
harpist Terpnus who was reckoned as the most skilful of his time: 
artists sought him out and flattered him as their natural friend and 
protector^. At the same time he fell in love with a freedwoman 
called Acte and began to gather round him a company of young 
men of society and fashion, such as M. Salvius Otho, the future 
emperor, Claudius Senecio, or the friend of Seneca, Annaeus 
Serenus, commander of the night watch, who affected to be the 
chief lover of Acte in order to avert the suspicion of Agrippina; 
with these and other companions Nero went out on nocturnal 
dventures that soon began to swell the list of disorders in the 
ity. In return Agrippina, who saw her son led astray and separated 
rom her by these love affairs and these friendships, evinced 
an increasing scorn and began to pose as protectress of her 
unfortunate daughter-in-law, Octavia, and in this way fatally 
widened the gulf. Nero began to see in his mother more and more 
an obstacle. Nor did her own character, headstrong, suspicious, 
proud, and if not ignorant of affection certainly prone to forget it, 
serve as a check. After a series of clashes and attempts at recon¬ 
ciliation, Agrippina was deprived of her guard of honour and re¬ 
moved from the palace. Her new residence was to be in the house 

^ The dedication of the epigrams of Lucilius to Nero fidls in the early 
yean of the reign. Cf. Cichorius, of. at. p. 37 a, 
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that had once belonged to Antonia, the mother of Germanicus. 
Coins mirror faithfully the decline of her power, for after the senes 
already mentioned in which Agrippina is on an equality with 
Nero, there follow others in which at first her portrait appears 
only on the reverse and then vanishes altogether. 

Naturally there were those who, seeing the once powerfyl 
Empress in distress, were only too pleased to try to aggravate it. 
That same year a matron, Junia Silana, who had her own reasons 
for hatred of Agrippina, procured the dancer Paris to accuse her 
to Nero of meaning to marry as her fourth husband a grandson 
of Tiberius, Rubellius Plautus, and put him up as a claim^t 
to the Empire against her son. But the falsity of the accusation 
was soon detected, as was a second one, which only concerned 
Agrippina indirectly, in which Pallas and Burrus were charged 
with plotting to place Faustus Cornelius Svilla, the husband 
of Claudius' daughter, Antonia, on the throne. Suspicion rested 
only upon Cornelius Sulla, and this owing to ^e tendency 
mentioned above to susjiect ail connections of the imperial house; 
three years later, in 58, he was exiled to Massilia on the charge 
of having plotted to ambush the Emperor as he was returning 
from his usual nightly amusements. 

II. THE POLICY OF SENECA AND BURRUS 

The enforced withdrawal of Agrippina left Seneca and Burrus 
in complete control of policy. Nero took little part in the govern¬ 
ment, and even on the rare occasions when he did come forward, 
we cannot be sure how much is due to him and how much to his 
mentors. For example, his sympathy for Rhodes, to which he sent a 
reassuring letter in 55^, and whose autonomy he had defended 
earlier before Claudius, was probably inspired by Seneca, and the 
interest he evinced in Egypt—^as attested by an enactment that 
evoked the gratitude of Ptolemals in Upper Egypt in the year 60® 
—may have been equally inspired by his tutor, who wrote a work 
(now lost) upon that coun^; and if Nero approved the mon¬ 
archical sentiment that showed signs of spreading slowly over the 
Empire from that centre, his tutor, too, was not averse from such 
speculations. 

^n the meantime Seneca and Burrus guided imp>erial policy 

^ Ditt.* 810, and notes. Cf. the praises of Nero in Anth. Pal. ix, 178. 

• O.G.I.S. ^8. The details are uncertain} cf. G. Glotz in Rev. Arch. 
xviu, 1911, pp- 256 ryy-, and G. Plaunnann in Arch. Pap. vi, t 9 * 3 > 
pp. l^%sqq. 
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with a firm hand. They aimed steadily at enhancing the prestige 
of imperial authority but they wished this prestige to be based 
upon the securing of justice and economic prosperity for the 
Empire. Their anxiety to bring about a change in economic 
policy is especially notable, for it had no connection with the 
government of former emperors and to a great extent determines 
the policy of this period. 

Claudius’ policy, which aimed at bringing under the direct 
control of the emperor all the finances of the State, even those that 
came within the competence of the Senate, was maintained un¬ 
altered. By substituting in 56 tvio praefecti aerarii Satumi (chosen 
from ex-praetors) for the quaestors who up to then had managed 
the treasury, control was placed more firmly in the hands of the 
emp>cror, and was also entrusted to men of greater seniority and 
so of more experience than the quaestors. A proof of the effective 
unity of the two treasuries was gpven a year later when 40 million 
sesterces were transferred from the fiscus to the aerarium in order 
to maintain its credit, since its revenues were steadily diminishing 
owing to the increasing centralization of returns in the fiscus. By 
making prosecution for extortion against ex-govemors easier, as 
is seen in the long series of such trials in the first years of the 
reign, a check was put on ill-treatment of the provincials. In 
addition, governors of provinces were forbidden to win the good 
will of their subjects as a means of avoiding accusations by giving 
theatrical spectacles. So, too, the agrarian prosperity of the pro¬ 
vinces was safeguarded. For that reason in 59 the government 
determined that the old royal estates of the kings of Cyrene which 
had passed to Rome should remain in the possession of those who 
had illegally occupied them, in order to avoid upsetting the 
economic life of that region, notwithstanding the fact that an 
imperial commissioner with praetorian power, Acilius Strabo, 
who had been sent by Claudius to settle the dispute between 
the fiscus and the occupiers (p. 690 n. 3) had declared that their 
occupation was legally invalid. 

Above all there were visions of a radical reform of the economic 
life of the Empire, either by an alteration in the tributary system 
or by an increase in commerce. The age of gold was not to be 
simply a dream of contemporary poets; it was an aspiration of the 
statesmen as well. This is shown by the famous project for reform 
of the tribute which was brought ^fore the Senate for discussion 
in 58, for, despite the words of Tacitus (^Ahh. xiii, 50), it seems 
improbable that this project originated with Nero rather than with 
his advisers, Seneca and Burrus. The proposal was to abolish all 
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indirect taxes, that is the portoria and vicesimae that tended to 
hamper the economic life of the Empire, in the hope obviously 
that the greater yield from the direct taxes, that would have been 
made possible by the increase in commerce due to this freedom 
of trade, would compensate for the abolition. Aiwone who re¬ 
members the complaints and the scandals which the Roman system 
of fanning out indirect taxes had always aroused can understand 
that such a project must have been considered with great care, 
although it is not surprising that the numerous practical difficulties 
to which the abolition would have given rise prevented its being 
put into practice. After the discussion in the Senate, Seneca and 
Bumis had to content themselves for the time being with less far- 
reaching measures which merely diminished the evil. Thus, certain 
special customs rights were abolished and in order to safeguard 
the food of the city populace corn-ships were not to be reckoned 
as fjart of the taxable property of their owners, and measures were 
taken to facilitate the shipment of corn. The food-supply of Rome 
was a particular care of the administration, and in order to guarantee 
it the work imdcrtaken by Claudius on the harbour of Ostia wras 
completed^. The people of Rome received, apart from the usual 
distribution of com, extraordinary largesses, such as the two 
coKgiaria of 400 sesterces per head which were distributed, one 
in 57, the other at a date unknown, and were celebrated by the 
issue of appropriate coins. 

The foreign policy of the new government, so far as the frontiers 
are concern^, is described elsewhere (see below, chaps, xxii, xxiii). 
From the very beginning of the reign the task of dealing wath 
Armenia and with Parthia was resolutely taken in hand. A re¬ 
bellion in Britain was decisively crushed and in a.d. 64—5 the 
vassal kingdom of Pontus governed by Polemo II was incor¬ 
porated in the empire*. The Black Sea was protected from pirates 
by a fleet, while the assumption of this resp>onsibility for its safety 
led to a curtailment of the nominal independence of the Bosp>oran 
kingdom. The Danube frontier was made good against the bar- 
banans by arms and diplomacy. Finally, in the closing years of his 

* It is probable that, besides the Issue of the well-known commemorative 
coins (Volume of Plates iv, 204,^), we should connect the raising of Puteoli to 
tRe rank of a colony in the year 60 with the conclusion of this task, since 
that could well be interpreted as compensation offered for the loss Puteoli 
suffered from the competition of the new port. 

• The transformation of the vassal kingdom of the jllpei Cottiae into 
a small province administered by a procurator, and the grant of Ladn citizen¬ 
ship to the peoples of the ^Ipes Maritimat belong to this year too. 
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principate, Nero appears to have planned an offensive against the 
Sarmatians, which might have resulted in a marked extension of 
the bounds of the empire. This later policy may be attributed to 
the grandiose ambitions which visited the mind of the Princeps, 
but it may fairly be supposed that the initial impulse towards a 
vigorous frontier activity proceeded from the statecraft of Seneca and 
Bumis. It may, indeed, have been due not only to the traditional 
care of Romans for security and prestige. The increasing expenses 
that fell upKjn the private treasury of the Emperor, his unbounded 
extravagance, the need to safeguard Roman commerce and possibly 
the hope of extending it supplied temptations which may have 
appealed to the men who were at the head of the government. 
Addicted themselves to luxury, they were not content only to 
exploit the vast estates they had received from the generosity of 
the Emperor, but took part also in commercial and banking enter¬ 
prises which were closely connected with the course of politics. 
The most notorious instance is Seneca, who not only had large 
estates, especially in Egypt, but lent out money to provincials, so 
that one of the reasons alleged for the rebellion in Britain was 
inability to stand the burdensome rate of interest that he exacted. 
But many other officers of State must have imitated him, and their 
vast riches were long remembered*^. 

The widening range of Roman policy meant that special care 
must be paid to the morale of the army, which had already ex¬ 
perienced severe reverses in Armenia, and so new military colonies, 
or new settlements in older colonies, were devised to meet this need; 
practically all were in Italy, either because the greater part of ^e 
legionaries came from Italy or as a h^ in combating the in¬ 
creasing depopulation of the peninsula. The honour of settlement 
in Nero’s birthplace, Antium^ was reserved for the praetorians; 
other veterans were placed in a new colony at Nuceria and in the 
older colonies of Capua and Tarentum. Probably veterans were also 
settled at Tegeanum in Campania*, and at Pompeii, for we know 
that Nero raised both these to the status of colonies, though 
possibly the grant to Pompeii may have been meant as a recom¬ 
pense ror loss it had suffered in an earthquake in 63*. It is likely 


^ For the farms and estates of the freedman a libellis Tl. Claudius Dory- 
phorus see the texts in Schumann, op. at. p. 50. * 

* For the site of Tegeanum sec A. Soriano in Rend. Lincei, vi, 1897, 
P- 3935 cf- D«sau 6444. 

• The Uher Colmiarum gives Aesemia, Atina, Beneventum, Castn- 
monium and Saqiinum as colonies of Nero, but inscriptions do not confirm 
this statement; possiWy some veteran settlements were made in these towns 
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too that there was a settlement at Luccriai, while the Augustan 
colony of Aroc Patrensis in Greece became Colonia Neronia 
Patrensis and welcomed some veterans. 

But the continuation of this vast scheme must have meant that 
the Emp>eror could not remain always indifferent to politics or 
consider himself under permanent guaklianship; in fact Nero as he 
grew older longed more and more for liberty of action so as to be able 
to gratify his dominant passion for greatness and popularity. In 
spite of the differences between Agrippina and Seneca and Burrus 
they were agreed in upholding at least an outward tone of tradi¬ 
tionalism in all their actions. Nero on the contrar}' wanted to 
express his admiration for Greek art and life in definite enter¬ 
prises; he wanted to alter Roman fashions. And in his private 
life he wished for no more hindrance and for that reason he 
probably felt himself oppressed by the presence of his mother and 
of his ministers. We may imagine that Agrippina above all, 
whose influence did not disappear with her banishment from the 
court, must have become for a time to Nero’s excited imagination 
the very embodiment of the whole order of things from which he 
wanted to break loose. And it is not too bold to suppose that he 
saw in his mother the greatest obstacle to his freeing himself from 
Octavia, who was merely a dead weight on his life, and so involved 
both in one common hatred. 

His love for Poppaea was only the most important episode of 
this revulsion which induced Nero in the five years between 58 
and 62 to free himself from all those who fettered his freedom. 
Poppaea Sabina, daughter of a Roman matron, who owing to her 
beauty had fallen a victim to Messallina, had inherited all the 
sensual charm of her mother and was also credited with a quick 
and versatile mind; unscrupulous in satisfying her own ambition, 
she was anxious to rise out of the circle of ordinary life and for 
that reason she was drawn towards eastern cults and pierhaps 
towards Judaism, although Josephus, who knew her, docs not 
venture to call her a proselyte but simply a believer in the supreme 
god (fleoo-e/Sr;?)*. She had been the wife of Rufrius Crispinus, the 
at Nero’s wish. For the texts sec B. W. Henderson, Tht Life and Prhtcipate 
of the Emperor Nero, p. 465. Pais’ belief, that the references to Claudius 
Nero in the Uber refer usu^y to Tiberius seems improbable; Mem. Line, 
xfi, 1920, pp. 80, 84, etc. 

^ Ritterling in P.fV. s.v. Legio, col. 1264. 

* dtoat(ir^ is used to describe those who leaned to Judaism but were not 
officially pro^ytes (Juster, op. eit. i, p. 275). Besides his initiation into the 
cult of Mithras (p. 502), Nero had also a transient phase of devotion to the 
Dca Syria (Suetom'us, Nero, 56). 
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Prefect of the Praetorians before Burrus, and had borne him a son; 
she then married M. Salvius Otho, the favourite companion of 
Nero, so that Nero had leisure to make her acquaintance and to 
feel the attraction of her personality, which in its mixture of 
sensuality, love of luxury and vague spiritual aspirations was ex¬ 
tremely akin to his own. Gimmon sympathy soon changed into 
passionate love and in order to satisfy it Nero removed his friend 
oy giving him the governorship of Lusitania^. 

But Poppaea could not be content with being merely the 
mistress or the Emperor; she wished to become Empress and to 
achieve this she helped in her way to sharpen the discord between 
Nero and his mother and wife. It reached a point at which Nero, 
utterly unbalanced, plotted with Anicetus, a freedman who had 
been his tutor and was now in charge of the fleet at Misenum, to 
murder his mother. One evening in March 59 (during the festival 
of the Quinquatrus), Agrippina was invited by her son to a banquet 
at Baiae and afterwards at midnight was placed on a ship, so 
constructed as to founder, for the return voyage to Antium. The 
‘accident’ duly happened, but Agrippina succeeded in saving 
herself by swimming to one of her villas on the Lucrine lake: well 
aware of the plot against her, she preferred to feign ignorance and 
to send a faithful freedman to tell her son she had been saved from 
a catastrophe. But in the excitement of the moment the court 
was ready for anything and apparently even Seneca and Burrus 
felt it was now impossible to turn back. On the pretext that 
Agrippina’s messenger was really an assassin sent to kill the 
Elmperor, Anicetus, with his sailors, was bidden to invade the villa 
to which Agrippina had withdrawn, and kill her. 

When the matricide was over, although popular account de¬ 
clared that Nero was terrified and for long haunted by the ghost 
of his mother, he did all he could, in co-operation with his 
ministers, to spread the story that Ag^ppina had tried to murder 
her son and on hearing of the failure of her plan had killed herself. 
Such was the tenour of the despatch he sent to the Senate from 
Naples, whither he had retired. Naturally all hastened anxiously 
to join in paeans of thanksgiving for the ‘deliverance’ of their 
Emperor; the festival of the Quinquatrus had games added in 
celebration of the event, while the birthday of Agrippina was 
declared dies nefastus. Re-assured by such enthusiasm, Nero, who 
at first had not dared to return to Rome, hastened there and 

• This b the substance of the account in Tadtus, Am, xm, 45-6, which 
b certainly deiibcntely altered from the absurd tradiHon that he followed in 
Hist. I, 13. 
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received triumphal homage. But everyone was aware of the 
realitv and the popular conscience reacted against this flattery by 
circulating lampoons against the emperor. However insensitive 
absolutism may render men to crimes, it is certain that nothing 
was to contribute so much to destroy the prestige of Nero and to 
prepare his fall as the impression created by this act; the Sibylline 
Oracles written shortly after his death mention him above all as 
‘murderer of his mother*.’ 


III. THE PRINCEPS AND ROMAN SOCIETY 

But for Nero the murder meant freedom and he could now 
devote fresh zest to the task that for some years he had promised 
himself of reforming the education of the young Roman nobles. 
It was the first time that he bad taken a step in public life which 
was entirely his own and certainly not in agreement with the aims 
of his ministers. As early as 57 he had tried to alter the character 
of the Roman games to bring them as near as possible to the 
Greek. After building a new amphitheatre in the C^pus Marti us, 
he had introduced the rule that no combat should be carried 
on to the death, for such brutality was repellent not only to his 
own sensibilities but also to the whole character of the Greek 
games. And since the competitors in the Greek games had been 
no slaves, or criminals, or professionals, but the flower of free 
men, he made senators and knights of old family descend into the 
arena to the great scandal of Rome. But in 59 he went further 
still; he succeeded in introducing Greek games into Rome and in 
organizing the young men for their practice. Whether he knew 
it or not, the Greek civilization that he was imitating in this way 
had nothing to do with that of the classical period, founded 
upon freedom, but was simply Hellenistic and based upon 
monarchy. This is clearly shown by his establishment of a corps 
of Augustiani in this year, with the object of gathering in the 
young men of the upper classes and making them join with 
him in gymnastic and artistic exhibitions*: he aimed at eradicating 
their Republican traditions and turning them into a bodyguard of 
nobles ror the emperor’s person. Although perhaps Nero was 
unaware of it, these innovations too played their part in the trans- 

* See Orae. Sityll, v, 145, (Geffcken). 

* It was an imitation of such b^es as those of the /3ao-4Xi«oI walitv in 
Hdicnisdc capitals. This iact was partially seen by H. Schiller, Rom. Kaiser- 
reich taster .. .Nero, and fully demonstrated by M. RostovtseflF in Kite, 
Beiheft lu, 1905, pp. ^^sqq. 
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formation of principatc into monarchy which was steadily going 
on, with this difference only that there was none of the prudence 
and respect for tradition which had marked the handling of 
Burrus and Seneca. The fact that this establishment played so 
little part, save in the games, and later vanished altogether, was 
due partly to lack of conviction in its members, but still more to 
a complete lack of any serious intention in Nero. 

The Augustiani made their first appearance in 59. After many 
exhibitions of himself as charioteer in the circus which he had 
constructed for his private use in the Vatican valley, Nero cele¬ 
brated the first shaving of his beard by the institution of Ludi 
luvenales, which he organized informally in his own gardens 
across the Tiber; in the singing contests he competed himself. A 
year later, giving up all pretence of informality, he established 
five-yearly games, called certamen quinquennale or Neronia, in 
imitation of the Olympic games, to include athletic contests, 
chariot-driving, and competitions in music, poetry and oratory^. 
The games were repeated in 65, but lapsed after the death of 
Nero, and were not re-introduced until the reign of Gordian the 
Third in 240. Nero competed as harper in the poetical contests, 
but also won the prize for oratory. Although he had already 
succeeded in obtaining the participation of his Augustiani in the 
literary events and in chariot-driving, for the athletic events at 
both these festivals he must almost certainly have fallen back 
uj>on professionals, since otherwise our sources could not have 
failed to notice the scandal. His propaganda for athleticism, 
however, continued unabated; he built a gymnasium in Rome in 
61, and, though it was burned down a year later, he had recon¬ 
structed it by 66. At its inauguration he distributed oil to the 
senators and knights who took part in the exercises, exactly like 
a Hellenistic king. In order to make the idea of life in the 
gymnasium more pleasing to the Romans he built the famous 
baths (Thermae Neronianae) close to his gymnasium, the luxury 
of which made Martial ask 


‘Quid Neronc pcius? 

Quid thennis mdius Ncronianis?*’ 

Indeed by this time luxury had reached a height of which 
vivid descriptions are given by Petronius, one of the most tt- 


^ The imitation was carried so far as to allow the Vestal Virgins to view 
the games, since the priestesses of Demeter had this right at Olympia. 

* Martial, vu, 34. On the antipathy of the Romans towards the athletic 
sports introduced by Nero see Juvenal vu, especially lines 22i—30. 
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fined associates of Nero, in his Satyricon, and by Seneca in the 
mordant criticisms of his various ethical treatises. And in this 
life the most incompatible elements, from art to the pleasures of 
the kitchen ^n which Apicius won himself a name), from sport to 
a passion for collecting, from the most refined connoisseurship to 
the grossest sensuality, were strangely blended; the fact that they 
could all exist together shows that even the highest things, such 
as Art, had become merely the object for dilettantism. Lucan was 
the poet of the court, and his skill in mingling flattery for his 
sovereign with a certain austere strain of goi^-old-times Repub¬ 
licanism perhaps helped to increase his attractiveness. Nero him¬ 
self composed pioetry, not so badly, if we can Judge from the 
meagre fragments that remain^. A poem on 'The Sack of Troy’ 
was perhaps his most important work*; others were a composition 
called Luscius and an ode dedicated to the blonde tresses of Poppaea. 
Since exhibition at the games was not enough for him, in 64 he 
determined to display his skill as poet and harper to the Greek or 
Graecized public at Naples, because it was more worthy of hearing 
him; but owing apparently to some accident he was unable to 
carry his programme through. It looks as though he had thoughts 
of making an artistic tour in Greece even then, but after reaeWng 
Beneventum, for unknown reasons, turned back. 

Naturally enough there was no lack of those who felt the 
emptiness and immorality of such a type of life; the most im¬ 
placable dissector of this society, Seneca, did not withdraw from 
It imtil driven by outward circumstances, but other men lived 
aloof, pouring into a satire or an epigram their sufferings and their 
impotent scorn. These were the men who had been brought up on 
Stoicism, whom we shall find in later years forming the stricken 
political opposition of the intellectuals; here we need only mention 
two of them, in whom the literary oppiosition achieved its clearest 
expression. Aulus Persius Flaccus, the poet who died in 62 at the 
age of twenty-eight, wrote satires which, even though they do not 
contain direct allusions to the art of Nero and much less quotations 
from his verses*, show throughout from the first word to the last 
a reaction against the Neronian world; the other is Annaeus 
Comutus, the Stoic philosopher and tutor of Lucan, who brought 

*• Morel, Fragm, poet. Lat. pp. 131-2. 

• The Iin« of Petronius, Satyricon, 89 and 90, are probably a good- 
humoured skit on the Emperor’s poem. 

• According to the schdiast on Satire i, verses 93-4 and 99-102, p. 269 
^ 271 Jahn (ed. 1843) should be reckoned as Nero’s. But see E. Ha^enin 
in Rev. Phi/. N.S. xxui, 1899, P* 30 *- 
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exile upon himself by telling Nero bluntly that a poem upon 
Roman history, which he had in mind, would be usele^. 

These incursions of the Emperor into the daily life of the 
capital were only one aspect, merely the beginning, of his greater 
influence in the whole of politics. We can mark the change by the 
increasingly suspicious temper of the government. In 60 the 
apt>arition of a comet, the fall of a thunderbolt on an imperial 
villa at Subiaco, and some trifling indisposition of Nero gave rise 
to rumours of a change on the throne. That was enough for a 
possible claimant, Rubellius Plautus, to be given the order to 
withdraw to his estates in the province of Asia. And now in 61 
trials for treason began a^n, and for some lampoons upon ^e 
Emperor the praetor Antisdus Sosianius and a certain Fabricius 
Veiento were condemned, the one being sent to an island, the 
other banished. With the Emperor in that state of mind, we can 
understand how a chance such as the death of Burrus became the 
occasion for the greatest political change in the whole reign. All 
our sources declare that Burrus was poisoned, and Tacitus alone 
raises any doubt. But the ancients had nothing to confirm this 
rumour and we must incline to disbelieve it; in any case it is 
historically unimportant. What is important is the fact that Nero 
did not select, as he would have done some years before, a suc¬ 
cessor whom Seneca would approve, but returned to old prac¬ 
tice and filled the prefectship of the praetorians with two men, 
upon whom Seneca knew he could not rely, Faenius Rufus, 
already prefect of the corn-supply, and Ofonius^ Tigellinus, a 
Sicilian of low birth, who, after a vicious past for which he had 
been banished from Italy, had succeeded in obtaining the pre¬ 
fecture of the city and soon showed himself the more influential 
of the two. To Seneca, whose work could only go on thanks to the 
unconditional support of Burrus, that is of the praetorians, such 
a choice meant that he no longer enjoyed the confidence of the 
Emperor and was indeed an implicit invitation to retire. An ideal 
which he had always preached in his books though he had never 
put it into practice, that of a simple life in retirement, devoted 
to the improvement of the mind in philosophic meditation, now 
gained a strongjer hold on him. Down to this time the conflict 
between his ethical ideals and his ambitions had been to a large 
extent minimized or concealed by the Imowlcdge that he was 
working usefully for the benefit of mankind; we need not doubt 
that it was this knowledge, and not mere ambition, that made 
* For this praenamen, not Sofonius, see Ph. Fabia in Rev. Phil. N.S. xxi, 
1897, p. 160. 
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Seneca ready to tolerate the crimes of Nero. Now, the time for 
retirement come, his resignation took the form of a conciliation 
with himself. His withdrawal, in spite of long and fine speeches 
to the contrary, was naturally acceptable to the Emperor. 

No longer restrained by his former advisers, but urged on by 
the zealous Tigellinus, Nero allowed himself to be drawn deeper 
into suspicion. Sulla was murdered at Massilia, Rubellius Plautus 
in Asia, without, as far as we know, any exact charge being made 
against them. In 64 Dccimus Junius Silanus Torquatus, upon 
whom, as upon all the Silani, fell the suspicion of claiming the 
throne through their descent from Augustus, had to commit 
suicide in order to escape the imperial police. It was now easy for 
Poppaca, who had found a support in Tigellinxis, to persuade Nero 
in 62 to tree himself from Octavia and raise her to the throne. 
After attempts to fasten on Octavia charges of adultery, attempts 
which failed owing to the persistent denials of her slaves, 
she was formally divorced on the ground of barrenness, and 
twelve days later Nero married Poppaea. Octavia was exiled 
to Campania, but she was followed by the sympathy of the 
people who, when the ungrounded rumour spread abroad that 
Nero had called her back to his side, burst into demonstrations 
of joy. Terrified, Nero now let himself be drawn into a fresh 
scheme designed to remove the burden for ever. He began 
a new trial for adultery against his ex-wife, and in this trial 
the prefect of the fleet at Misenum, Anicetus, who had been 
his agent in the murder of Agrippina, figured as the accom¬ 
plice of Octavia; he admitted to being her lover, and depicted 
this adulterous relation as an attempt of Octavia to gain the fleet 
at Misenum and. incite it to rebellion. Our sources in this 
mysterious story represent Anicetus as willingly helping to ruin 
Octavia; but the reality appears more complex. It looks as 
though Nero profited by the occasion to remove from one of the 
most important offices an inconvenient witness of his worst crime; 
nor must we exclude the possibility that Tigellinus co-operated on 
his own behalf in a desire to withdraw the Emperor from the 
influence of the freedman. In any case, Anicetus must have been 
placed in the dilemma cither of confessing his guilt in adultery and 
receiving a light sentence for it or else of being accused and facing 
the whole consequences. He preferred the first alternative and 
ended his life in comfortable exile in Sardinia, while Octavia was 
banished to the island of Pandateria, which had a sinister renown in 
the Julian family, and shortly afterwards was brutally put to death. 
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IV. THE FIRE IN ROME 

This series of crimes enraged the aristocracy and alienated the 
affection of the Roman people from the Emperor. And now in 64, 
one of the most famous events of his reign, the fire of Rome, 
increased his unpopularity. On the night of 18 July, while Nero 
was taking a country holiday at Antium, there broke out in the 
Circus Maximus a fire which spread and ra^ed furiously over 
practically all Rome for nine days, and gave nse to those scenes 
of panic, crime and robbery that in older days usually accompanied 
such calamities. Of the fourteen Augustan regions, only I (Porta 
Capena), V (Elsquiliae), perhaps VI (Alta Semita), and certainly 
XIV (Trans TibOTm) were spared; III (Isis et Serapis), X (Pala- 
tium), and XI (Circus Maximus) were almost completely de¬ 
stroyed; while VII (Via Lata) and IX (Circus Flaminius), un¬ 
harmed at first, suffered greatly from a fresh outbreak of the fire 
after the sixth day. All the other regions suffered in greater or 
less degree although tradition exaggerated the extent of the 
damage. The Forum, part of the P^atine, above all the Capitol 
escaped, but apart from an incalculable number of works of art 
whi^ had bew collected in the Republican period and in the 
early Elmpire, some of the most venerable monuments attributed 
to the regal period or to an even earlier age, such as the great altar 
attributed to Evandcr, the temple of Juppiter Stator ascribed to 
Romulus, the regia and the temple of Vesta ascribed to Numa, and 
the temple of Diana ascribed to Servius Tullius, were completely 
destroy^. 

As soon as he heard news of the fire Nero sped back to Rome 
since a new building, perhaps not yet completed, the Domus 
Transitoria., that connected the palace of the Caesars on the Pala¬ 
tine with the gardens of Maecenas on the Elsquiline, had been 
attacked by the flames. He energetically directed the work of 
putting out and isolating the fire and arranged relief organizations. 
On his initiative all public buildings and the imperial gardens 
were thrown open to those who were rendered homeless, and a 
dty of huts and tents raised in the Campus Martius; furthermore, 
he provided for the proper feeding or this crowd of people ]jy 
artificially lowering the price of corn and by requisitioning it from 
the country round. In spite of that, public opinion accus«i Nero 
of being the author of the fire and of having watched it from the 
lofty Tower of Maecenas while singing his own Sack of Troy. 
Naturally there are no reasons for believing in the main charge of 
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arson, although only one of our sources speaks of it as uncertain*^; 
the more so ^t, as has been observed, a deliberate attempt to 
set fire to Rome could scarcely have gone undetected on a night 
of full moon as was that of 18 July 64, and under the clear 
sky of a Roman summer*. Nor does the accusation become 
more credible if the story of Nero’s singing from the Tower 
of Maecenas is taken as authentic, which it is not. On the other 
hand, it is easy to find reasons for such a charge: in disasters the 
populace always looks for a scapegoat, and in this particular one 
the name of Nero was ready to hand not only because of the 
previous crimes that had stained it but sdil more on account of 
the grandiose works which were undertaken by him in order to 
rebuild Rome afrer the fire; thus it could appear quite likely that 
he had deliberately fired Rome in order to rebuild it according 
to his own taste. 

Indeed the rebuilding of Rome proceeded rapidly under the 
direction of the architects Severus and Celer, who were com¬ 
missioned to clean and embellish the dty, to lay it out upon more 
modern lines* and to guard against further fires. Nero himself paid 
towards the rebuilding of houses and this meant additions to his 
already heavy budget. His expenses were still more increased by 
the building of the new imperial palace, the so-called Domus Aurea 
^n substitution for the Domus Transitorid)^ which would, when 
built, have spread over a large extent of ground between the Caclian 
and theEsquiline. Theworkwas unfinished when Vespasian pulled 
it down and placed the Coliseum upon a portion of it; but all the 
same the ancients could tell of the marvels of its parks, its lakes 
and its woods, of its waters which flowed from the sea or from the 
sulphur springs of Tivoli, of its three colonnades, one of which 
stretched for a mile, of its dining-rooms, the roof of which could 
be opened for showers of flowers to be thrown upon the guests, 
and of the colossal statue of Nero, 120 feet high, the work of 
Zenodorus, which stood in the vestibule. Of all this magnificence 
we have still a small but vivid witness in the lovely * Volta Dorata\* 
which has been known since the Renaissance thanks to the in¬ 
vestigations of the artists at the court of Leo X. In order to 
decorate the dty in general and his palace in particular, Nero used 
thp art treasures that his freedman Acratus had been collecting 
for some years in Greece and in Asia; Sccundus Carrinas had been 

* Tadtus, Ann. xv, 38. 

* C. Holsen, A.J.A. xra, 1909, p. 45. 

* A. Boethius, "Tht Ntrmtan ‘nova urb%’ in Corolla Archatolopca, p. 84.. 

* Plainer-Ashby, A Tepograptucal Dictionary of Ronu, p. ryo, PL 22. 
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given him as a partner, probably after the fire, in order to hasten 
the work. We have no exact figures for the extent of these de¬ 
portations since our sources either confuse them with those that 
were carried out by Nero during his tour in Greece or else as usual 
exaggerate them. The evidence of the panic that these requisitions 
produced, so that Rhodes used the favour of the Elmperor to gain 
exemption from it, shows even more plainly than notices, such as 
that of Pausanias that five hundred statues were removed from 
Delphi, how hateful this order was. 

Lavish expenditure reached its height in this same year 64 
with the project of linking Ostia by a canal to Lake Avernus, near 
Cumae (which was in its turn already linked with Puteoli), in 
order to facilitate the sea connections of Rome, and perhaps also 
to put an end to the antagonism between the harbour of Ostia and 
that of Puteoli. But the work had to be given up for lack of 
money which, from 64 onwards, in consequence of all this extrava¬ 
gance, became embarrassing. All the forced contributions that 
were imposed upon Italians and provincials for the rebuilding of 
Rome aid not suffice to make up for it. Nero went on his 
way ruthlessly in the following years with partial or total con¬ 
fiscations of private estates, whether he profited by political con¬ 
demnations, or simply put wealthy people out of the way, as 
happened probably about this time in a celebrated case in Africa 
where six landowners, who possessed half of all the estates there, 
were put to death in order that he could claim their estates^. This 
lack of money explains the curious story of a Roman knight, 
Caesellius Bassus, who succeeded, in all good faith, in arousing 
great hopes by his boast that he had had revealed to him in a dream 
the secret hicling place of the buried treasure of Dido; he actually 
persiuded the Emperor to order search to be made for it. And 
It is to economic difficulties that we owe, probably in the first 
instance, the deterioration of the coinage; the weight of the aureus 
was reduced, about 64, from i/40th to i/45th of a pound and that 
of the denarius from i/84th to i/96th. But doubtless other and 
more technical reasons contributed to the change as is shown by 
the fact that it was accompanied by an improvement in the 
monetary system, since besides sesterce and dupondius, the As, 
semis, and quadians were minted in orichalcum and a semis^n 
copper was added to the As and quadrans. Possibly, too, a desire 
to stabilize the value of the copper and orichalcum coins in rela¬ 
tion to silver and gold, and by so doing to give Roman coins 

^ Cf. J. Carcopino, I'inicriptim dAm-EI-L^emala in Mil. darch, et 
dhist. XXVI, 1906, pp. 435 tqq. 
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values which could be brought into easy relations with those of 
the Greek coins, so that the equivalence of the one to the other 
was made more easy, also had some influence. Even so the 
date of the reform, at the very beginning of the financial crisis, 
suggests that diminution in w'eight was looked upon as an ex¬ 
pedient, perhaps purely temporary, to lessen the amount paid out 
by the Treasury. The reform lasted in its essentials (that is in the 
lowering of the weight of the gold and silver coins) down to Cara- 
calla, while for the type of coins in orichalcum or copper, Galba, 
or perhaps Nero himself, Anally returned to the simpler Augustan 
system. 

But these financial measures merely intensified the hostility of 
the Romans towards their emperor, and the conviction that Nero 
had been the incendiary deepened. Extremely sensitive, as his 
whole life shows, to popular opinion, he must have thought it 
would be useful to distract notice from himself by persecuting the 
Christians, who were by now distinct from the Jews. The testi¬ 
mony of sources* generally leaves no doubt that persecution was 
directed against the Christians as Christians, and we must suppose 
that Nero, in unloosing the attack, aimed rather at directing the 
fury of the people upon a section that was notoriously hated, and 
so winning back the favour of the mob, than at attributing the 
charge of firing Rome specifically to the Christians. It is true that 
the jews too were hated; but their manner of life was less secret 
than that of the Christians and they were certainly protected by 
Poppaea. It is obvious that among the charges on which we 
may imagine the Christians were brought to trial, one that occurred 
most easily would be the accusation of being incendiaries. Natur¬ 
ally, too, in the excitement of the moment this charge was bound 
to prevail over all the others and must have determined in some 
part the pienalties which the Christians had to undergo; if they 
were not thrown to beasts in the amphitheatre, they were, by a 
sort of retaliatory justice, used as living torches to light nocturnal 
games in the imperial gardens and in the Vatican circus. But it 
would be wrong to deduce from this that a definite charge of 
incendiarism was preferred against the Christians; such a charge 
can only have been an item in the complex of guilt which was 
atpnbuted to the nomen Ckristianum. 

It has been objected that if the persecution was directed 
against the Christians as such, it should have extended over all 
the empire, since the empire was dependent throughout uf>on its 


* See Note 8, p. 887 s<j. 
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emperor. Full and convincing evidence alone could prove cither 
hypothesis, that the p>ersecurion was limited to Rome or 
extended over all the empire; but our evidence is meagre and 
doubtful. Apart from a forged inscription from Spain and one 
from Pompeii, which can scarcely bear the weight that some have 
put upon it*, there remain only the notices of Has, Apocalypse among 
the texts which can be held as trustworthy*; these notices allude 
however to isolated incidents and are merely valuable in so far as 
they tend to show that the Apocalypse was written about the year 
68 and had reference to the Neronian persecution. The most 
probable hypothesis is that the persecution soon lost its force, 
whether owing to the Emperor’s wearying of it or to greater dis¬ 
cretion on the part of the Christians, and so was limited to Rome, 
though isolated echoes occurred in the provinces. 

The late texts that accuse the Jews of having denounced the 
Christians have no value although, once granted the existing lack 
of sympathy, the Jews could scarcely have regarded a persecution 
of the Christians with disfavour. But once admitted that the Jews 
were exempted from the persecution because of their protection 
by Poppaea, their exemption is extremely important, for it shows 
that Nero had no intention of checking the proselytism of Oriental 
cults, especially Judaism, which was then active, but merely ex¬ 
ploited a widespread public sentiment in order to distract attention 
from himself. The persecution had a political rather than a reli¬ 
gious import, but the deep echo that it awoke in the consciousness 
of the Christians (who were now for the first time definitely 
recognized as such by the government), and the ascription of the 
deaths of St Peter and St Paul to it (whether rightly or wrongly 
does not matter), have helped to give it a significance for history 
and for the reputation of Nero in after times that by itself it could 
not have. 

V. THE PISONIAN CONSPIRACY 


The persecution of the Christians did not succeed in restoring 
the credit of Nero; rather, if we can believe Tacitus, it roused pity 
for the victims even among those who hated them, since the aim 
of the persecution was too open. Discontent reigned among the 
populace, but still more among the aristocracy, which now recog¬ 
nized more and more that it was being played with by the 
Emperor, its members persecuted, and the &nate deprived of all 
importance; besides, Nero’s crimes and his artistic displays, which 


* C.I.L. n, *231. • C.l.L. IT, 679. • Especially chapter u, 13. 
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were so contrary to Roman custom, could not but revolt them. 
One thing which must, most of all, have shocked the aristocracy, 
even though of recent date, was the large number of Orientals, 
esp>ecially freedmen, who had been given some of the highest 
posts in the empire; the more so because the monarchical character 
of Nero’s rule was thus stressed and his Oriental subjects were the 
more ready to accept it. Balbillus held the prefecture of Egypt 
from 55 to 59 and was succeeded by the son of a Graeco-Oriental 
nurse of Nero, C. Caecina Tuscus, who held it until 65; on his 
fall another Oriental freedman Ponticus* ruled during the interim 
in 66 and was succeeded by a renegade Alexandrian Jew, Tiberius 
Julius Alexander, who some years before had given valiuble 
help to Corbulo in the war in Armenia. The son of a Greek 
courtesan, C. Nymphidius Sabinus, held the prefecture of the 
praetorians in partnership with Tigellinus from 65 to 68, and 
Tigellinus himself was scorned for his low birth and for his ante¬ 
cedents. Claudius Athenodorus, the prefect of the com supply in 
67, was a freedman who had been raised to the rank of knight; 
freedmen also the two prefects who were successively in command 
of the fleet at Misenum, Anicetus and Moschus. The procurator 
of Judaea, Antonius Felix, was a freedman and, among his succes¬ 
sors, Gessius Fionas was a Greek. Other freedmen were Patroclus, 
who was in chaise of the public games, Polyclitus, who was sent 
to Britain in 61 to mend a quarrel between Suetonius Paulinus and 
the procurator Julius Classicianus, Acratus, who was sent over to 
Greece and Asia on an infamous mission to plunder works of art, 
and finally Helius, who during the tour of Nero in Greece re¬ 
mained as his representative in Italy. 

All then—^whether those who cherished a hope of complete 
restitution of Republican forms or those (henceforward the more 
numerous) who simply desired to replace Nero by an emperor who 
was more worthy and more resp>ec^l of tradition and privilege, 
whether soldiers who scorned the low-born men, such as Tigellinus, 
whom they saw placed in command of them, or finally the intel¬ 
lectual class who had been brought up on Stoic thought and 
taught to regard hatred of tyranny and the cult of freedom as ends 
in themselves—all were now agreed in being unable to endure the 
gpvcmment of Nero any longer. A group of these banded them¬ 
selves together in 65 (after long preparations extending back 
perhaps to 62), in the so-called Pisonian conspiracy, the aim of 
which was to murder Nero. The majority of the conspirators 

‘ Schumann, of. at. p. 58. Cf. C. S. Walton, Oriental Senators in the 
Service of Rome, in y.R,S. XDC, 1929, pp. 44 sqq. 
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apparently wished to put in hts place C. Calpurnius Piso, who be¬ 
longed to the old Roman nobility, had won fame as a speaker, was 
a generous protector of artists and was celebrated by an anonymous 
poet in a poem which has come down to us^ Others perhaps 
thought of Seneca, principally as a f>ossible restorer of Republican 
liberty, and so must have found themselves near to the smaller group 
of real Republicans in the conspiracy. To apportion the names that 
have come down to us between these sections is extremely difficult, 
the more so as although they were for the moment united, we 
cannot exclude the possibility of a compromise once the blow had 
succeeded. We may be certain that among the republicans were 
the consul designatus^ Plautus Lateranus and the poet Lucan, who 
had been disgusted by Nero’s artistic jealousies; he could no 
longer love the Emjjeror while hating the Empire, as he had done 
at first, and this change inspired the greater seriousness and depth 
of Republican sentiment which is visible in the last books of the 
Pharsalia. 

A military group, headed by the prefect of the praetorians 
Faenius RuAis, who was jealous of his colleague Tigellinus, and 
some tribunes and centurions, were apparently supporters of 
Seneca. But the majority of the senators and knights were natur¬ 
ally enthusiastic for Piso. The knights numbered five, among 
whom was Claudius Senecio who had been one of the intimate 
friends of Nero. The number of senators is uncertain; beyond 
Piso, Plautius Lateranus and Lucan, there were certainly two 
others implicated, Afranius Quintianus and Flavius Scaevinus; 
but the complicity of seven others is dubious and of five others, 
apart from their complicity, we cannot even be sure that they were 
of senatorial rank*. There can be no doubt that Seneca shared in 
the conspiracy; his friendship with Piso, of which indeed he had 
been accused in 62, was common knowledge and in 65 he could 
not deny it; besides he was the uncle of one conspirator, and other 
conspirators favoured his claims. It appears therefore unlikely that 
he could have been kept in the dark, nor can we lightly accuse Nero 
of having condemned him to death without just cause of suspicion. 

The conspirators, after some hesitation as to the best method 
of attacking Nero, decided to make the attempt during the games 
held for the feast of Ceres in the Circus Maximus at the end of 
April. But some news had already slipped out, when a freed- 
woman called Epicharis, w'ho was in the secret, tried to draw into 
the conspiracy an officer of the fleet at Misenum. This officer, 

^ Ineerti laui Piseitts. Poet. Lat. min. i, p. 225. 

* See the table in Henderson, op. ch. p. 486. 
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VolusiusProculus, brought the matter to the notice of Nero but was 
not able to give fiuilier details since Epicharis had not mentioned 
any names, and for that reason the inquiry could not proceed 
further. But on the very night before the day fixed for the deed, 
a freedman called Milichus denounced his patron, the senator 
Scaevinus, and also a knight Antonius Natalis to the Emperor 
as conspirators. How he came to be aware of the plot was not 
certainly known even to the ancients. After first denying^ it, 
Natalis, when placed under torture and also urged on by promises 
of pardon, revealed the plot, together with the names of Seneca 
and Piso; Scaevinus followed him and added fresh names. After 
that the inquiry pursued the course usual in all detected con¬ 
spiracies. Some persisted uselessly in denial, like the heroic Epi¬ 
charis, who died under torture; Lucan sank, it is said, so low as to 
accuse his mother. The prefect Faenius Rufus for a time sat among 
the judges until he was unmasked by Scaevinvis. Some, such as 
Piso and I^ateranus, were killed, others had time to commit suicide 
and faced death as Stoicism had taught them; such was Lucan, who 
died reciting his own verses. Seneca received the order for death 
tranquilly and had his veins opened, but only after long agony 
found rest at last. His wife Paulina was saved by order of Nero, 
although she had already tried to take her life. Others who had 
been charged, since they were held harmless or less culpable, were 
sent into exile. Among those who were driven to suicide was 
the consul Atticus Vestinus, apparently innocent, but suspect for 
his Republican sentiments and perhaps still more for having 
married Statilia Messallina, a favourite of the Emperor. If we also 
include the daughter of Claudius, Antonia (who was killed a few 
months afterwarxls on the charge of having shared in the con¬ 
spiracy), nineteen persons were executed, thirteen exiled and four 
tribunes cashiered, without counting some victims who were in¬ 
volved later and indirectly. Antonius Natalis was pardoned and 
Milichus received, amid lavish gifts, the title of saviour. 

The conspiracy must have made a deep impression upon Nero 
owing to the men who were implicated in it. His suspicious 
nature was exacerbated and he enlarged that body of secret service 
agents, which was so hated and feared in Rome and was one of the 
first things abolished by Vespasian; it is enoi^h to record two 
notorious members, Aquilius Regulus and Eprius Marcellus. In 
fact the Pisonian conspiracy marked the definite breach between 
Nero and the aristocracy^. 

Henceforward Tigcllinus had a free hand in the task of purging 
the State of the suspected. L. Junius Silanus, the last of that 
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unfortunate family, was killed; the relatives of Rubellius Plautus, 
his wife Pollitta, his father-in-law L. Antistius Vetus, and his 
wife’s aunt Sextia, were driven to suicide. The aged jurist C. Cas¬ 
sius Longinus was banished to Sardinia, Musonius Rufiis, notable 
as a philosopher, was relegated to Gyaros. In the following year, 66, 
commands to commit suicide grew more numerous: two brothers 
of Seneca, Gallio and Annaeus Mela, the father of Lucan, had to 
kill themselves^ on suspicion of belonging to Piso’s group, and the 
suicide of Mela carried with it that of Anicius Cerealis, who was 
accused, it is hard to see why, in a document attached to the will 
of Mela, of having taken part in the Pisonian conspiracy. So, too, 
Rufrius Crispinus, already exiled to Sardinia for the same con¬ 
spiracy, was killed on information laid by Antistius Sosianus who 
hoped in this way to return from the banishment to which he had 
been sentenced in 62. Two nobles, P. Anteius and Ostorius 
Scapula, were condemned to death. Tacitus gives as a reason for 
their condemnation a horoscope that they had had drawn up by a 
companion of Antistius’s exile, which would have served to show 
their longing to see a change in the future; but we are not bound 
to believe that the foundation of their accusation was so imsub- 
stantial. Among particular victims of the hatred of Tigellinus 
there fell an ex-practor Minucius Thermus, and the refined C. 
Petronius, the arbiter of elegance, who represented, though with 
a half-amused detachment, the luxurious life of the court. 
At Cumae he received the order to kill himself; he went to his 
death with the same lofty insoudance with which he had lived, and, 
with a last smile, smashed with his own hand his precious vases 
which he knew Nero coveted. 

The persecution at last reached that small group of Stoics which 
had not so far been mixed up in any conspiracy but throughout 
had shown its proud scorn of tyranny. Thrasea Paetus, the senator 
who used to celebrate with garlands and libations the birthdays of 
Brutus and Cassius, who never sacrificed for the emperor, and 
kept away from the Senate whenever honours were decreed to the 
imperial family, was now condemned to death by the Senate for 
treason. He would not allow the young tribune RusticusArulenus, 
who was to be his panegyrist (and probably a distant sotirce of 
Tacitus) and afterwards his imitator under Domitian, to postpone 
his fate by intercession; he refused to appear in his own defence 
in the Senate and awaited the announcement of his condemnation 

^ The account given here follows Dio Lxn, 25, which is not in disagree¬ 
ment with Tadms, Atm. xvi, 17, if we suppose that Tadttis menrioned the 
death of Gallio in the lost part of the Amudt, 
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discussing in a Socraric manner with his friends the immortality 
of the soul. His son-in-law, Helvidius Priscus, and Paconius 
Ag^rippinus were condemned to exile, and a famous p>assage of 
Epictetus records the serenity with which Paconius greeted his 
pimishment^. Finally, a former proconsul of Asia, Barea Soranus 
and his daughter Servilia were condemned to death; and the f«:t 
of their having consulted astrologers about the fate of the Emperor 
was, if not the chief accusation, as tradition records, at any rate 
severe testimony against them. 

Even so, opposition was not broken. In 66 a new conspiracy, 
called the Vinician, from the name of its leader Annius Vinicianus, 
who had married the daughter of Corbulo, was discovered at 
Beneventum. We have no details about it; it seems probable that 
its aim was to substitute Corbulo for Nero and that it implicated 
more than one of the great commanders. In fact we cannot 
separate this conspiracy from what happened a few months later 
during the tour of Nero in Greece; the two governors of Upper 
and Lower Germany, Scribonius Rufus and Scribonius Proculus, 
were bidden to join Nero in Greece and hardly had they arrived 
before they received the order for death. So, too, Corbulo, while 
he disembarked at Cenchreae on the Saronic Gulf to 
emperor, received the fatal order, and he too obeyed. The only 
possible explanation of thb occurrence is that Nero had waited for 
a chance to lure these generals avray, all unsusp>ecting, from their 
armies so as to pimish them for attempted treachery without their 
being able to bring their troops behind them in resistance. 

Although we can be sure that the account of all these victims of 
Nero*, given us by hostile writers, has p>artially distorted the truth, 
concealing the real culpability of many of the condemned, it is 
none the less clear that the Emperor by this time had roused 
against him all thoughtful and conscientious men in Rome. The 
justification for their hostility lies in the very lightness with which 
Nero freed himself of them; for such lightness was a sira that he 
no longer valued those who preserved any sense of personal 
dignity and so were not ready to submit to him. For the principate 
in its transformation into a monarchy demanded the submission 
of all and the repression of all activity that was not at its service; 
and owing to the lack of all moral sense in Nero submission to the 
Empire too soon became submission to the personal caprices of 
the Elmperor. And while the propaganda for this monarchical idea 
had aroused the hostility of the Roman aristocracy, this hostility 
in its turn drove Nero more and more to stress it and oppose the 
‘ I, 2, izsqq. • See Pliny, Epf. v, 5, 3. 
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divine being of the emperor, all-seeing and all-provident, to the 
ideals of Republican freedom. The figure of the emperor towered 
ever higher, and his character as Saviour of the World, already 
express^ in the name of an Alexandrian tribe, received still 
greater emphasis in the East^. And though after the Pisonian 
conspiracy he had refused the offer of a temple at Rome to himself 
as Divus Nero*, perhaps because he realized that an anticipation 
of his apotheosis might be described by his enemies as of ill omen, 
the tendency to deification was becoming more openly expressed, 
little emphasis can be placed on the vague exaltation in the proem 
of the Pharsalia or on the fact that he is called god {theos) on some 
coins of Asia Minor*, for that compliment was also paid to 
emperors like Tiberius and Claudius, whose attitude towards 
deification was conservatively reluctant. But it is significant that 
he is identified with different deities, with Zeus explicitly at 
Acraephiae and on coins of Sicyon, and implicitly on Ronun 
coins where the aegis is figured*. More frequent are identifica¬ 
tions with Hercules or Apollo, that is with gods who represented 
those activities that he loved above all; in Rome, on his return 
from Greece, he was greeted as Hercules, and coins of Patrae 
bear the legend Herculi Augusta^. It is said by Dio that the 
senators acclaimed him as Nero-Apollo on the occasion of his 
triumphal return, and not only is he given the attributes of Apollo 
on coins and statues, but a recently-discovered inscription (from 
Athens) actually equates him with Apiollo*. Closely connected 
with this is his identification with the sun-god Helios, a title which 
is applied to him in the Acraephiae inscription and also in one 
from Sagalassus in Pisidia^ and is echoed in literature in the 
Apocolocjntosis and in an epigram from the Palatine anthology*. 

^ Thus he is o attri^p olKovfterr)^ in the Ptolenuls inscription 
(a.d. 60—2), O.GJ.S. 668 s^., and 0 rov vavrcK Koapov icvpuK at Acraephiae, 
Ditt.* 814. Probably his identification on an inscription from Cos with 
Asdepius {I,G.R.R. iv, 1053) 1 * connected with this ride, just as 

liyaOov 0 eo<! is to be linked with the idenrificarion menrioned earlier, 
p. 707 n. I, with aya 06 <! Saifittf. * Tacitus, Ann. xv, 74. 

■ E.g. on coins of Cyme and SynaQs, which bear the legend Hepar, 
E. A. Sydenham, Tht Ceinagt of Nero, 1920, p. 48. 

• Syoenham, op. at. p. 23 and Volume of Plates iv, 204, h, g’. Riewald, 

dt tmp. Rom. cum ceriit cEs et comparatione et atquatient, p. 290. * 

‘ ^denham, op. cit, p. 138. 

• Dio Lxut, 20; on a new inscription from Athens sec P. Graindor, 

B.C.H. u, p. 260, avroKpdropi [Nepe> 3 i>t Is^aitrapi ’S.tBairr^ ritp 

*AvoXX«v 4. » N€o«''HXi<K, I.G.R.R. ui, 345. 

• Afith. Pal. IX, 178. Sec above, p. 704. 
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Finally, the radiate crown which he wears on coins of this period 
is an attribute originally reserved for deified emperors (see also 
above, p. 501). 

This religious elevation of the Emperor was naturally reflected 
in the whole imperial family. When the baby daughter of Poppaca, 
Claudia, died after a few months in 63, she was deified as Diva 
Claudia. So too Poppaca, who died in 63, apparently from a kick 
dealt her by Nero in a moment of anger, was deified and her body 
embalmed like that of oriental monarchs. His third wife, Statilia 
Messallina, whom he married in 66, shared the deification of her 
husband in the decree of Acracphiac, which ordains also the 
erection of a statue to her in the local temple of Apollo Ptoios*. 

Yet another aspect of the elevation of the Emperor is the 
changing of names of months and even of places in his honour. 
After the Pisonian conspiracy, the month of April became Nero- 
neusy and the months of May and June were changed respectively 
to Claudius and Germatticusy perhaps rather in celebration of the 
other names of the Emperor than in memory of his adoptive father 
and of his great-uncle. In Egypt the month of Pharmuthi received 
the name of Neroneios Sebastos. Among cities Caesarea Philippi, 
the capital of the kingdom of Agrippa II, became NeroitiaSy and 
Artaxata in vassal Armenia emerged as Neroneia. Greater import¬ 
ance would have attached to two other changes, which may have 
been projected: the Acracphiac inscription leaves little doubt that 
Nero meant to rechristen the Peloponncsc as the island of Nero*, 
and this helps to explain (though not necessarily to confirm) 
Suetonius’ assertion that Rome was to become Neropalis^. 

Coins above ail aflbrd us some conception of the way in which 
every occasion was exploited to heighten the glory of the Emperor. 
The rebuilding of Rome is commemorated by a series of coins 
that bear the name of the city, and by another series that 
picture different buildings that were reconstructed, such as the 
temple of Vesta, while another issue, after the Pisonian con¬ 
spiracy, refers thankfully to the Securitas Augusliy the Genius 
Augusti and Juppiter Gustos*. The culminating point in the glori- 

^ The name of Messallina has been erased but the restoration is certain. 

* The present writer accepts the interpretation of the phrase in 1 . 13, rny 

Iwr vvp Ue\o7r6wt)aov, first proposed by M. Holleaux in B.C.H. xn, 1888, 
pp. 510 sqq. * Suetonius, Nero, 55. 

* Sec aydcnluOT, op. cit. pp. 117, 76, 119 and cf. die coins which figure 
the eagle of Capitoline Ju{^iter, Volume of Plates iv, 204, i,j-, 206, a, b, e. 
For a possible reference to Zevv RaTreruXtof on Alexandrian coins see Vogt, 
op. cit. p. 32. 
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fication of the Elmperor was reached in 66, when Tiridates came 
to receive from Nero the crown of Armenia. After festivities at 
Naples, the coronation took place in the Forum at Rome: Dio 
declares that the prince abased himself before Nero as his god 
(lxiii, 5), and worshipped him as Mithras (see also p. 773J. The 
temple of Janus was closed and coin^roclaimed the peace w^ch had 
been earned so laboriously for the Roman People by sea and land; 
face f, R. terra marique farta Janum clusit is the legend upon one, 
while others celebrate the Victoria Augusti and bear the inscription 
Ara Pads. We may 6nd it hard to understand so great an uproar 
over a solution that was merely a compromise and that in substance 
unravelled none of the eastern frontier problems, but though we 
may discount the exaggerations of officialdom, the spectacle, after 
so many years of grievous warfare, of the Parthians recognizing 
the superiority of Rome and of a Parthian prince coming to Rome 
to make his submission^ must have produced the liveliest emotion 
and the highest hofies; and all this could not fail to work on so 
excitable an imagination as Nero’s and confirm his own conception 
of his greatness. The great ‘Column of Nero’ at Mainz, dedicated 
to Juppiter Optimal Maximus^ * pro salute Neronis Claudi August!,’ 
should almost certainly be assigned to this year, and is probably 
connected with these very ceremonies in Rome*. At the top of the 
column stood Juppiter, below in bas-reliefs there file before us 
Apollo, Hercules, Juppiter again, Vulcan (perhaps signifying the 
conquest of the fire at Rome), Mars and Neptune (symbols of 
victory by land and sea), Minerva and Mercury (symbolizing the 
encouragement given by Nero to learning and commerce), For- 
tuna, Felicitas, Salus, and other abstract deities®. It has justly been 
called ‘an imperial hymn in stone’; all the identifications with 
gods and goddesses that the emperor most revered and all the 
most widespread symbols are here united to show how Nero holds 
in his hands the destinies of the world. 

* The suppos^ connection between the journey of Tiridates and the 
story of the Alagi may be abandoned; see Fr. Cumont in Mem. Pont. Atcad. 
Arch. S. ra, vol. Ill, 1932, p. 81. 

* See Volume of Plates, iv, 194. The text here follows H. Drcxel, 
Rim.-Germ. Kerr.-Blatt, viu, 1915, p. 65: cf. F. Koepp, in Germania 
Romaria, IV, pp. 8-10. The establishment of the commum'ty of the eanabarti 
as a municipium was merely the occasion for its erection. 

* For the vexed question of the interpreation of the various symbob sec 
F. Quilling, Die Juppitersdule des Samus und Severui and ‘Nachtrag.’ 
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VI. THE JOURNEY TO GREECE 

The lord of the world now made ready, after these ceremonies 
at Rome, to give definite convincing proof of his majesty, for after 
such a prelude he must astonish men by his acts, and he was now 
in a state of mind to do so. The liberation of Greece, the piercing 
of the Isthmus of Corinth, not to mention artistic and athletic 
exhibitions at the most important centres—for this third item was 
as important to Nero’s mmd as the other two—were only to be 
the first acts of his enterprise. Afterwards he had in mind to 
journey to Alexandria and embark upon a grandiose policy of 
expansion towards the East and possibly towards the South (see 
below, pp. 776 /yy.). A concentration of legions was ordered in 
Egypt, but the outbreak of the Jewish revolt and the political 
events in the West combined to thwart his purposes, and for this 
reason, too, his schemes did not get beyond the tour in Greece. 

The Emperor set out from Rome at the end of September in 66*, 
accompani^ by several thousand Augustiani and praetorians under 
the command of Tigellinus, leaving the capital in charge of his 
freedmen, among whom was Helius. Some weeks afterwards, he 
staged his first artistic appearance in Greece as a singer at Corcyra, 
and a few daj's after that at Actium took part in the games founded 
by Au^stus. Thence he reached Corinth*; and, on 28 November, 
at the Isthmian games, specially celebrated on ^e spot where the 
proclamation of Flamimnus had been made, he announced the 
gift of freedom to the Greeks in a speech which is still preserved 
m the Acraephiae inscription, and in which genuine love of Hellas 
is mingled with the most naive self-praise ending in the compla¬ 
cent final exclamation, ‘ Other men have given freedom to indi¬ 
vidual cities, Nero alone has fixed a whole province.’ Naturally 
this gift did not mean that Greece was to be detached from the 
empire: free federate cities were bound to follow the external 
policy of Rome, and quite apart from the arbitrary intervention of 
provmcial governors, any territory that had been proclaimed free 

* The praver of the Arval Brothers on 25 September, ‘pro salute ct reditu 
impcra[toris Neronis Claudi Caesaris Augusd ct Messallinac coniugis eiusj 
(C’./.L. vi, 2044), can only refer to the journey to Greece, in the opinion of 
the present writer, even though Mcssallina apparently did not accompany 
N^ro, 

* The year 66, and not 67, has been shown to be the right one by J. Vogt, 
Alex. Munxen, pp. 34—5. Objections based on Suetonius, Sen, 24 (see most 
recently Schumann, op. eit. p. 75) leave untouched the decisive fact that, 
by I July 67, Sardinia w^ a senatorial province: the liberation of Greece 
must therefore fall before this 
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by a mere unilateral gesture, ran the risk of seeing its freedom 
revoked by the same will that had granted it; freedom meant 
merely a limited autonomy, but it did carry exemption from 
the payment of tribute, which was a very great advantage for a 
region so impoverished as Greece. And if we add that the Greeks, 
immersed as ever in past glories, ascribed to the act a value far 
above its real, we can understand the enthusiasm that Nero s 
gesture evoked in them: a more emotional memory was pi^ervcd 
by the very fact that this dream of liberty was so soon dissolved 
by Vespasian’s revocation of the grant. The enthusiasm of the 
miracle-worker, A^llonius of Tyana, who saw clearly enough the 
incompetence of Nero, is only one voice amid many. 

The Senate received Sardinia as a recompense for the province 
that had been taken from them. After this proclamation, Nero 
passed the whole of the winter in Greece without, as fw as we 
MOW, accomplishing anything noteworthy. In the spring he took 
part in the national games, which at his express wish were all 
summoned to meet in the same year, so that he could have ^e 
honours of a victor in all four; for this re^n the Isthmian 
games, which had already been celebrated in the preceding 
autumn, were now repeated. In addition Nero ap|>eared at the 
games at Argos. He had already in 65 at the Qmnquennial ^mes 
shown himself frequently in public and had performed men s and 
women’s parts in tragedy. Now, besides acting as ^ver in the 
chariot races, he competed as harper and as tragedian, and had 
the programme of the games altered so that he could appear at 
Olympia as harper and at the Isthmus as tragic actor. It goes 
without saying that he won first prize at all competitions in which 
he took part, and even in those in which he did not, although he 
was anxious to compete seriously and bestowed Roman citizenship 
upon his competitors as a reward for their loyalty and skill. 

Towards September, at Corinth, he began work on another 
great enterprise, which had previously attracted Gains, tlut of un¬ 
iting the Saronic Gulf with ^e Gulf of Corinth. True, ^s project 
was not of great importance for the trade of the empire; its ad¬ 
vantage would have been limited to Greece, and so no great effort 
was made in antiquity either before or after Nero to put it into 
execution; in spite of Nero’s solemn inauguration, ^er a ffw 
months' work it was allowed to lapse in the turmoil of the year 68. 
But the cutting of the isthmus appealed to Nero, not because of 
any economic advantages, but because of the imprecedentcd bold¬ 
ness of the scheme. There is, indeed, ample evidence of the great 
impression that the attempt made upon the ancients, an impression 
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so profound that it was considered as an offence against heaven^. 
This explains the solemnity with which the work was begun; 
hymns were sung to Amphitritc, to Poseidon, to Melikcrtcs and to 
Leukothea, and Nero himself cut the first sod; praetorians and 

f irisoners, especially prisoners of war, were employed on the 
abour. 

In the intervals between these enterprises, tow'ards the end of 
67, Nero toured all Greece, visiting famous places, collecting 
works of art, taking an interest in local life and imposing taxation 
on the rich to maintain himself and his suite. We need not linger 
over the tales of abnormal cruelty and lust that our sources attri¬ 
bute to Nero at this time, for such stories represent simply the 
rumours that were circulating in Italy against the absent emperor, 
and indicate his growing unpopvdanty. But even the most 
sceptical historian must admit that Nero’s tour in Greece presents 
psychological problems which arc hard to solve; apart from the 
fundamental fact that he took his r 61 c of competitor with such 
intense seriousness (for he must have known victory was secure), 
it is enough to mention that he would not visit cidicr Sparta or 
Athens—a whim for which we can find no reason save the rather 
improbable one that these cities, being already free, could not 
have had any gratitude to show to the Emperor. 


VII. THE DECLINE OF NERO’S POWER 

But in any event the journey, though it may have excited 
Greece and made a deep impression on the East, had been most 
damaging for the prestige of Nero in the West. There was no 
lack, of course, of the usual official propaganda, and Roman coins 
afford a pale reflection of the ceremonies that must have accom¬ 
panied every event in Greece, such as the arrival, Nero’s victories, 
and the liberation of Greece. An echo of this is found in the 
Alexandrian coins which not only figure a series of protectors of the 
games (Zeus of Olympia and of Nemca, Apjollo Pythius, Poseidon 
Isthmius, and Hera of Argos*), but at tffis time associate Nero 
with Augustus and Tiberius, thus making his philhellene policy 
appear a continuation of that of the founders of the dynasty. But 
all this propaganda could not lull the unrest that began to master 

^ Cf., for example, the nonces in the Sibylline Oracles, vin, i^Stqq. 
(Geffcken), Philostratus, Apollonius, ir, 24 and pseudo-Lucian, Nero sive dt 
fossione Isthmi. 

* Sec Volume of Plates iv, 206, d-h. 
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the empire; the loathing of the aristocraqf, cut off from the Em¬ 
peror by a sea of blood began to have an effect on the loyalty of 
the troops. The fate of Corbulo, the greatest soldier of the time, 
and of the two commanders of Upper and Lower Germany, was 
at once a symptom of the distrust of the generals and a reason 
for further distrust and anger (see above, p. 73*)- Nor had the 
inferior officers or troops any feeling of devotion to the Emperor 
that might have put a check on the intentions of the higher 
commands. Nero had kept far away from battles or from the 
great permanent camps of the armies, and he had taken no share 
in the campaigns against Parthia and the putting down of the 
rebellion in Britain. Now a dangerous revolt in Judaea was 
keeping some sixty thousand men, under the command of 
pasian, fully occupied while the Emperor was amusing himself in 
Greece (p. 859). Naturally the soldiers must have been more 
devoted to their generals than to their emperor and were easily 
persuaded to embark on adventures that promised them booty, 
promotion, relaxation of discipline and a privileged position. With 
this lowering of the prestige of the central power, the nationalist 
and separatist feelings of Afferent regions sprang into life again, 
roused by envy of the privileges bestowed on Greece. In conse¬ 
quence those provincials who were in command of an army 
combined a Roman soldier’s hatred of Nero with a provincial’s 
ambitions for greater liberty, if not autonomy, in his own country, 
and in the same ambiguous manner as Vindex and Civilis ended as 
rebels. 

Towards the end of 67, though as yet there were no open out¬ 
breaks, affairs began to look so dark that Helius, the freedman 
governor of Rome, asked Nero to return and, seeing that he could 
not make up his mind, went in person to Corinth to implore him. 
It is unnecessary to imagine that Helius had an inkling of any 
particular conspiracy; we may assume that he had insight enough 
to read the signs of the coming storm. In Rome irritation had 
been increased by a famine, due to the irregular arrival of com 
from Egypt, possibly because both com and corn-ships had been 
impounded for the supply of the army in Palestine and also, 
though in a less degree, of the imperial suite. About Januaty 68 
Nero returned to Italy and for a moment succeeded in revi^yng 
the emotions of the mob by his presence. At Naples he appeared 

^ For the hard facts of the imperial persecutions, so 6ir as the Senate alone 
is concerned, see the statistics given by J. Willems, Le Sinat romain tn Fan 
65 "Jisui Christ in Lt Musie htlgr, iv, 1900, pp. 23^ * 9 ®** 

pp. 82 s<iq,\ VI, 1902, pp. 100 sqq. 
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as victor in the sacred games of Greece and, according to custom, 
entered the city through a breach made in the walls on a chariot 
drawn by white horses. Passing by Antium and Albaniun, he 
reached Rome, where the same ceremony had been prepared for 
him, and through an arch in the Circus Maximus, past the 
V^elabrum and the Forum, he climbed to the temple of Apollo on 
the Palatine, to whom he dedicated 1 808 crowns that he had won 
in Greece. But apparendy, lost in memories of the past year, he 
found it difficult to live save in a city of Greek customs, for by 
March he was back in Naples, where news reached him that the 
governor of Gallia Lugdunensis, the romanized Gaul, C. Julius 
Vindex, was in open revolt (p. 810). 

This revolt, with its anti-Ncronian cry of ‘freedom from ^e 
tyrant,’ aimed at getting a pledge from any successor which 
would recognize more or less complete autonomy for Gaul, but it 
was scarcely a real threat to the empire, since a few months w’ere 
enough for the general of the legions in Upper ^rmany, Ver- 
ginius Rufiis, to put it down. Nor is it likely that, with the collapse 
of this movement, any greater success would have attended 
revolt begun by the governor of Hispania Tarraconensis, Sulpicius 
Galba, who on 2 April 68 made common cause with Vindex, 
refused obedience to Nero, and by declaring himself the legate of 
the Senate and Roman People put forward, doubtless in agree¬ 
ment with Vindex, a claim to the throne. With Gaul once 
pacified, this outbreak would have been isolated in the Spanish 
peninsula, where Galba after eight years residence enjoyed 
great popularity. Even so, he only won two supporters, Otho, 
the governor of Lusitania, and Caecina, the quaestor of Baetica, 
while the forces of men and money at his disposal, even after 
enrolling a legion of provincials (which afterwards became the 
VII Galbiana) and of other light-armed troops drawn from 
marines and non-romanized Iberians, were quite inadequate for 
a march upon Italy. But in Rome all were only waiting for the 
chance to ^tray Nero, and though the Senate on the first news of 
the revolt declared (^Iba a public enemy and confiscated his 
estates in Italy, it did so with an ill grace and soon was ready to 
treat with his emissaries. Orthodox Republicanism, as we have 
s^en, lived on now only in a few, but even these few must 
have recognized that without support from an army they could 
not get rid of Nero; hence they could do nothing short of recog¬ 
nizing Galba. On the other hand, Tigellinus, who disappears at 
this moment from the scene, did not help Nero by his advice. 
The fact is certain, though his reasons are difficult to define. Nero 
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by himself was quite incapable of organizing seriously any resist¬ 
ance. He levied a new legion from marines (the Legio I Adiutrix), 
but mobilization was so slow that it could t^e no part in ensuing 
events. He sent his mistress, Calvia Crispinilla, to urge the pro- 
consul of Africa, Clodius Macer, to intervene in his frvour, but 
Crispinilla did not work seriously for him, while Clodius revolted 
and struck money on his own account. Instead of taking command 
personally against the rebels, Nero entrusted the troops that he 
had intended for his expeditions to the East to Petronius Turpili- 
anus, commanding in Britain, and to Rubrius Callus^; they were 
recalled in time (among them the Legio I Italica), but diough 
sent into Gaul they achieved nothing, whilst the conduct of 
Verginius Rxifus who, though he would not accept the crown, put 
himself at the disposition of the Senate, was equivalent to an act 
of rebellion. 

Nero’s own feelings varied rapidly between extremes of de¬ 
spair and excessive confidence and though the extravagances 
attributed to him—such as his intention to prison the Senate, 
burn Rome and slip away to Egypt—^must have been legendary, 
such well-attested actions as his defiant assumption of a sole consul¬ 
ship towards the end of April in the hop»c of making a demonstra¬ 
tion of force, betray his bewilderment. In Rome the populace, 
who were waiting for bread and saw ships arrive loaded with sand 
for the stage on which the emperor was p>erforming, grew more 
and more riotous. In such a situation all that was needed, now 
that Tigellinus had fled, was for the prefect NjTnphidius Sabinus 
to suborn the praetorian guard to make common cause with the 
Senate, for Nero to find himself without helpers and lost. He 
now tried (the evening of 8 June) to escap)e, perhaps towards 
Egypt, which he rightly believed loyal, and whilst waiting for his 
freedman to get the fleet ready passed a night in the Servilian 
gardens on the road to Ostia. But by now the rebellion of the 
praetorians was in being; the officers refused to follow him and 
shortly after, at midnight, the company on guard deserted. Mean¬ 
while, Nymphidius, accompanied by the senators, went down to 
the barracks of the praetorians and, by telling them Nero had fled 
and promising a donative of 30,cx>3 sesterces for each man, p>er- 
suaded them to proclaim Galba emp>eror. Nero by now had fouqd 
refuge in the villa of his freedman Phaon, lying some four miles 
from the city between the Via Salaria and the Via Nomentana. 

* The account of Schiller, op. at. p. 281, n. 4, is here followed. The 
behaviour of Petronius Turpilianus is extremely mysterious, but Boissevain, 
Cassius Dio, ra, p. 91, shows that he remained fiuthful to Nero. 
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Perhaps he still hoped to escape if he could elude the first search- 
parties. But when he learnt that he had been declared a public 
enemy by the Senate, who had at once recognized Galba, with the 
pursuing horsemen almost upon him, he plunged a sword into 
his throat, helped by one of the few who had rollowed him, his 
freedman, Epaphroditus. A centurion who burst in hoping to 
capture him found him dyi^ and, while he strove to staunch the 
woimd, heard him groan ‘']u)o late, this is loyalty indeed.’ It is 
said that before this, in the agony of his contemplated suicide, he 
walked about whimpering ‘ w’hat an artist dies in me' (jjualis 
artijex pereoy. His two nurses, Eclogc and Alexandra, and the 
ever-faithful Acte saw him buried in the tomb of the Domitii in 
the Campus Martius. It was 9 June 68. 

Nero was just thirty years and six months old. The mysterious 
circumstances of his death favoured, as it happened, the spread of 
a belief, especially in the East, that he was not dead but had got 
away safely. Hence impostors could arise, giving themselves his 
name and trying to raise the mob; one such appearai immediately 
in 69 and, after arousing great expectations in Greece and Asia, 
which found an echo even in Parthia, ended by killing himself in 
the island of Cythnus, where he had been driven by a storm. 
Another in 79, Terentius Maximus, like his predecessor profited 
from the prestige of Nero’s name with the Parthians to turn for 
help to them, but he, too, after being ex{>osed, ended badly, it is 
not known how. 

But obviously this posthumous fame of Nero is not due merely 
to the mysterious circumstances of his death; it is rooted in the 
very character of his government, which was the first to give to his 
subjects the feeling of imperial authority as something super- 
eminent and above the law, sometimes terrible but sometimes 
beneficent; in comparison Gaius’ experimenthad passed unnoticed. 
In the West the phenomenon had a limited imp>ortance. Naturally 
there were those who regretted him, especially since in him the Julio- 
Claudian line perished, and for that reason his tomb was for long 
covered with flowers and Otho, exploiting this dynastic loyalty, 
represented himself as the legitimate successor of Nero. But this 
good-will, like the hostility which was far more widespread and 
became official with the advent of the Flavians, remained always 
political and moral and never religious. In the East, on the other 
hand, the liberation of Greece, the journey of the Parthian prince to 
do homage, and the cutting of the Isthmus of Corinth appeared as 

* In the interpretarion given to arti/ex the present writer 

follows R. Canurella, // Monde Classico, i, 1931, fasc 2, pp. 53 sq<j. 
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so many proofs of the supernatural being of Nero and obliterated 
the memory of his crimes. Hence the conviction that he was 
destined to return and reign —z conviction that, as Dio Chry¬ 
sostom shows, was still widespread in the time of Trajan and from 
which those impostors who took his name prohted greatly. On 
the other hand, among Jews and Christians, who had in their 
different ways suffered severely during his reign, and whose 
higher moral sense revolted more deeply against crimes such as 
the matricide, the figure of Nero assumed diabolic proportions. 
His expected return to the throne from somewhere beyond the 
Euphrates (where he was imagined to be lurking) is regarded by 
the Jewish Sibylline Oracles as the momentary triumph of Satan, 
which precedes the 6nal victory of Justice. Christian tradition 
was to identify him more definitely cither with Antichrist or with 
the messenger who precedes Antichrist and prepares the way for 
his advent before the end of the world. This implied antithesis 
between the Church of Christ and the Empire of Antichrist 
suggests that a strange truth underlay the tradition that chose, as 
the personification of the E)mpire opposed to the Church, the 
empieror who first put into practice his conception of unlimited 
j>ower, offset—even though in ignorance—the salvation of Christ 
by a salvation of his own, and like Christ wished to be called the 
saviour of the world. 


CHAPTER XXII 


THE EASTERN FRONTIER FROM 
TIBERIUS TO NEROi 

I. EGYPT. THE MISSION OF GERMANICUS TO 
THE EAST AND THE RESTOIL\TION OF 
ROMAN PRESTIGE 

B ETW’^EEN the death of Augustus and that of Nero one or 
two changes of some importance took place in Egypt. It has 
been mentioned that the legionary establishment was r^uced to 
two legions some time before a.d. 23, but that the reduction was 
in all probability made in the later years of Augustus. The 
position which the third legion had held at the souAem apex of 
the Delta was still guarded by an auxiliary regiment*. Another 
change was the concentration of the two remaining legions at 
Alexandria, evidently with the object of overawing the turbulent 
Alexandrians: the capital of Egypt thus came to share the lot of 
Rome, which had the praetorian cohorts barracked outside its 
gates. The legion now brought to Nicopolis, to be quartered with 
that already dicre, was III Cyrenaica, which had probably been 
stationed either at Coptos or at Thebes. Both these towns con¬ 
tinued to have garrisons, composed of legionary detachments and 
some auxiliary troops, from which soldiers were doubtless drawn 
to man the military posts in the Arabian Desert. The exact date 
of the transference of the legion is not certain, but probability 
points to the reign of Gaius or the early years of Claudius, when 
the disturbed situation resulting from the anti-Semitic outbreak 
of A.D. 38 would naturally suggest the strengthening of the 
garrison as a measure of precaution*. The barracking of two 
legions together in one fortress led to the app>ointment of a single 

^ See Map 3, Cudng p. 31, Map 4, facing p. 47, and Map g, fiwing p. 255. 
• P. Hamb. 2 attests the presence of an a/a f^'oeontiorum in a.d. 59. 

•• Montmsen (C.I.L. m, 6809) dated the transference to a.d. 38, because 
Philo, In F/aecum, in, narranng the events following the riot of that 
year, speaks of the aTparapxi'! at Alexandria, a term which Mommsen 
equated with the tide quoted in die next note. But the word may mean 
frarf. leptnis, as Mommsen himself had formerly interpreted it (^esamm. 
Schriften, n, p. 178, n. 2). 
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praefectus castrorum, who is described in an epitaph set up outside 
Egypt as ‘prefect of the Egyptian army*.’ 

In the East the reign of Tiberius opened with confusion. 
Armenia had no recognized ruler. On his expulsion from Parthia 
Vonones, as has been seen, fled thither in the hope of securing 
the crown, and having been accepted as king by a section of the 
nobility, sent envoys to ask the consent of the Roman govern¬ 
ment*. Naturally, however, his presence in Armenia could not be 
tolerated by his victorious rival Artabanus, who threatened war, 
and Tiberius, who had the meanest opinion of his spirit, refused 
to rect^nize him and about a.d. i6 ordered the governor of 
Syria, Creticus Silanus, to intern him in Antioch, where he was 
allowed to retain his royal title and enjoy the wealth he had 
brought with him from Parthia*. 

Cappadocia also was without a ruler. Soon after his accession 
Tiberius summoned to Rome the aged king Archelaus and brought 
him to trial before the Senate on a charge of revolutionary 
activities, the precise nature of which is not recorded^. In 20 b.c. 
Archelaus had had his dominions enlarged by the addition of 
Lesser Armenia, left vacant by the death of Artavasdes, and of 
eastern Lycaonia with the adjacent mountainous region of Cilicia 
Tracheia®. About a.d. 10 he became temporarily insane, and 
Augustus appointed a procurator to take charge or his kingdom 
and withdrew from him part of his Cilician territory, the districts 
of Cennatis and Lalassis in the valley of the Calycaanus, which he 
gave to Ajax, hi^-priest of Olba ^Oura), a member of an old 
priestly family®. Tiberius bore the king no goodwill. Although in 
his early manhood he had secured his acquittal when brought to 
trial before Augustus by his subjects, Archelaus had paid him no 
attention during his stay in Rhodes (on the advice, says Tacitus, 
of the intimate friends of Augustus), but had courted the young 
Gaius during his mission to the East. The result of the trial is not 
recorded, but the king died shortly afterwards in a.d. 17. 

* Praefectus extreitu tst in Jegypta, Dessau 2696. His rank (he had 
held the first centurionate only once) shows that he was not commander of 
the legions (sec above, p. 286). 

* [*• 4]i 50. * Tacitus, jfnn. n, 4. 

* Tacitus, y/wf. n, 425 Dio LVii, 17. W. E. Gwatkin (fiappado^ as, a 
Roman procuratona/province) makes the plausible conjecture that the charge 
was concerned with attempts on his part to help his relative Tigrancs IV to 
retover the Armenian throne. ‘ Strabo xu, 535,537 j xiv, 671; Dio uv, g. 

His coinage begins in a.d. lo-ii (B. M. Cat. Lyeaonta, etc. pp. Hi, 

119). Volume of ^tesiv, 208, e. - . KK . 
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About the same time two other client-kings died, Antiochus III 
of Gammagene, and Philopator, king of a Cilician vassal state 
bordering on north Syria, a descendant of Tarcondimotus, whom 
Pompey in 63 B.c. had recogni^cd as ruler of a district round 
Hieropolis-Castabala (Budriim). Confirmed in his principality by 
Caesar, Tarcondimotus received from Antony the title of lung, 
and fell fighting for him in the campaign of Actium (p. 102). His 
son Philopator transferred his allegiance to Augustus, but he was 
nevertheless deposed^, and it was not until 20 b.c. that his brother 
Tarcondimotus II received back the greater part of his father’s 
dominion. He was succeeded by Philopator, probably his son, 
who died in a.d. 17. ‘The deaths of Antiochus and Philopator,’ 
says Tacitus®, ‘unsettled their people, the majority of whom de¬ 
sired a Roman governor and the minority a king. The provinces, 
too, of S^a and Judaea, exhausted by their burdens, were asking 
for a reduction of their tribute.’ 

Such was the position of affairs. The task of settling them 
was entrusted by Tiberius to Germanicus®, who was invested by 
decree of the Senate with proconsular authority superior to that of 
the governors of imperial and senatorial provinces beyond the sea. 
He arrived in the East in a.d. 18. Tiberius had decided to annex 
Cappadocia and Commagene. This was a step in the right direc¬ 
tion, which extended Roman territory to the Euphrates along its 
middle course. The change to Roman administration was carried 
out bjr two members of Germanicus’ suite. Commagene was 
organized by Q. Servaeus and added to the province of Syria, to 
which it naturally belonged both geographically and strategically; 
its incorporation was essential mr the defence of the frontier. 
Cappadocia was organized by Q. Veranius. Its treatment hardly 
justified its annexation. Instead of being utilized for the establish¬ 
ment of a military frontier along the upper Euphrates, which 
would have exerted a decisive influence on the maintenance of 
Roman authority in Armenia, it was constituted a third-class pro¬ 
vince governed by a procurator of equestrian rank, who merely 
took the place of the king and had no regular troops under his 
command*. This personal form of government was, no doubt, 
naturally suggested by the backward state of the country’s de¬ 
velopment. A land which had a piolitical and social system of a 
fiAidal character did not lend itself to the type of provincial 
organization which was based on city communities. But it is clear 
that what made Cappadocia an attractive acquisition was its 

* Dio u, 2. * Am. n, 42. 

* Tadtus, Am. n. 43, 56 iqq. * Cf. Tadtus, Am. xn, 49. 
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financial rather than its military value. Although some of the 
royal taxes were reduced in amount — a measure calculated to win 
the goodwill of the feudal aristocracy — the revenues received by 
the imperial exchequer were such as to permit Tiberius to reduce 
by half the unpopular tax of one per cent, on public sales (centesima 
rerum vexa/ium), which was one of the mainstays of the military 
treasury. Besides the tribute, a considerable revenue was derived 
from the extensive royal domains, which passed to the emperor, 
and from the numerous mines^ (some of ^em at least royal pro¬ 
perties), which yielded crystal, onyx, mica (/apis specularis) for 
glazing, rock salt, the famous ‘Sinopic’ mi/tos probably cinnabar)® 
and argentiferous ore, which supplied the mint at Caesarea 
Mazaca with metal for the silver coinage issued by the kings and 
by the Roman emperors from the time of Tiberius®. The new 
province probably included all the territory held by the late king 
except eastern Lycaonia and Cilicia Tracheia, which were left in 
the possession of his son Archelaus, who was still king of that 
region in a.d. 36, when he caused a revolt by ordering a census on 
the Roman model to be taken for taxation purposes^. 

The fate of the Cilician principality is not recorded, but an 
inscription erected at Hicropolis in honour of Styrax, ‘father of 
the kings,’ probably implies that it continued to exist under the 
rule of a collateral branch of the old royal family®. 

The most urgent matter, however, with which Germanicus had 
to deal was the succession to the Armenian throne. He had 
ordered Piso, the recently appointed governor of Syria, to bring 
or send under his son's command a legionary force to Armenia, 
but the order was insolently ignored, and he proceeded without it 
to Artaxata, where he crowned as king a member of the Pontic 
royal family, Zeno, son of Polemo I by his second wife Pythodoris, 
who had lost her husband in 8 b.c. but continued to rule the 
greater part of his kingdom with distinguished success. 2^no was 
3 ic choice of the Armenians themselves. The youn^ man had been 
brought up by his sagacious mother in the Armenian fashion and 
had endeared himself to the aristocracy by his love of hunting and 
feasting and the other recreations or that class. Before a great 

^ Strabo xti, 540; Pliny, N.H. xxxi, 73 sqq., 845 xxxvi, 160. 

* y.H.S. xxxvi, 1916, i^. 10 lyy. • 

* D. M. Cat. Rom, Emp. i, p. cxl sq.i Head, H.N.* p. 752 iq. For the 
political organization and sources of wealth of Cappadocia, cf. Gwatkin, 
op. at. chap, u, with C.R. xlv, 1931, p. i8g. * Tadrus, jinn, vi, 41. 

* Hebcrdey-Wilhelm, Rtitm in Ktltkttn (Dcnkschr. .Akad. Wien), p. 28, 
no. 64. 
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concourse of nobles and people Germanicus placed the tiara on his 
head and the crowd acclaimed him as King Artaxias, the name 
borne by the founder of Armenian independence*. The Parthian 
king Artabanus acquiesced, and sent envoys to express his desire 
for a renewal of plages of friendship with Rome and to suggest 
a personal meeting on the bank of the Euphrates, at the same time 
requesting that Vonones should not be kept in Syria to carry on 
intrigues with Parthian nobles. Germanicus sent a courteous 
reply and removed Vonones to Pompeiopolis in Cilicia. The inter¬ 
view was apparently not declined, but it did not take place®. In 
the following year Vonones bribed his guards and attempted to 
escape, but he was captured and killed, without authority, by the 
officer who had been responsible for his safe custody. 


II. THE RENEWAL OF PARTHIAN INTERFERENCE 
IN ARMENIA AND THE REPRISALS OF TIBERIUS 

The choice of Zeno proved a happy one, and peace reigned in 
the East imtil his death about a.d. 34. Then trouble arose again*. 
A long and prosperous reign and successful wars against bordering 
peoples had made Artabanus arrogant, and he determined to 
challenge Roman authority in Armenia, convinced that no 
vigorous opposition would be offered by the aged Tiberius from 
his secluded retreat in Capreac. Placing his eldest son Arsaces on 
the Armenian throne, he sent an insulting message to the Emperor, 
demanding the restoration of the treasure left by Vonones in 
Syria and Cilicia and claiming, imder threat of invasion, all the 
old territories of the Persian and Seleucid empires*. But he 

* The ceremony of investiture was commemorated by an issue of silver 
coins from the mint of Caesarea, showing on the obverse the head and name 
of Germanicus and on the reverse the coronation of the king, with the 
legend ‘Artaxias/Germanicus’ verncally inscribed on left and right. But 
these coins were perhaps struck by the emperor Gaius (H. Mattin^y, Coins 
of tht Rom. Emp. i, p. cxlviii). Volume of Plates iv, 208, r. 

• The interesting fiia that Gernuuiicus had entered into diplomatic 
relations with Parthian vassal States is revealed by an Aramaic inscription 
of Palmyra, which records that he sent a Palmyrene citizen on a mission to 
Mesene and to Orabzes, doubtless the ruler of an adjoining State (Sma, 
xft, I93i,p. 139J ’nil, 1932, p. 266; cf. above, p. 621). Speculation about 
his purpose is unprofitable. 

• The sources are Tacitus, yfnn. vi, 31 ryy.; Josephus, jfnt. xvm [4, 
4], 96-105; Dio Lvra, 26; ux, 27, 

* His alleged letter to Tiberius, reproaching him with the murder of his 
kindred and nis subjects and with his dissolute life, and oiunselling him to 
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reckoned without his host. He had already alienated his grandees. 
In 35 a deputation of Parthian nobles went secretly to Rome and 
begged Tiberius to send them as a candidate for the throne 
Phraatcs, the youngest of the four sons of the former king of that 
name, who had resided in Rome for nearly half a century. This 
suited the plans of Tiberius, who resolved to teach Artabanus a 
lesson without undertaking a war against Parthia. He furnished 
Phraates with everything necessary for his enterprise and sent him 
off to Syria. The old man, on arriving there, made a brave attempt 
to throw off his Roman habits and adapt himself to those of 
Parthia, but the change was too much for him, and he fell ill and 
died. Tiberius replac^ him by a younger Arsacid, also resident in 
Rome, Tiridates by name, a grandson of the old king Phraates; 
and he appointed as governor of Syria a capable admnistrator, 
L. Vitellius, who had been consul in 34, with authority to take 
charge of the situation. Meanwhile he had taken steps to set up a 
counter king of Armenia in the person of Mithridates, brother of 
the Iberian king Pharasmanes; the two had been at strife, but 
Pharasmanes was reconciled by the prospect of the honourable 
removal of his brother and was induced^ to aid him in seizing the 
throne. Mithridates began his enterprise by bribing the attend¬ 
ants of Arsaces to poison him. Then an Iberian host burst into 
Armenia and seized Artaxata. To retrieve the situation, Artabanus 
sent another son Orodes with a Parthian force, which was to be 
supplemented by hired auxiliaries; and when he was routed by the 
Iberians, aided by the Albanians and by Sarmatians called in from 
beyond the Caucasus, he marched himself in full strength against 
the allies. But he fared little better, and he was forced to retire by 
the news that Vitellius was about to invade Mesopotamia. 

His failure proved disastrous to him. Vitellius used the arts of 
diplomacy to foment the disaffection of leading Parthian magnates, 
and Artabanus was obliged to flee to Hyrcania, with which he 
was connected by family ties; there he wandered in destitution, 
supporting life by his bow. Tiridates now had his chance, and 
Vitellius escorted him with an imposing force of legionaries 
and auxiliaries across the Euphrates, where he was joined by 

granfy the juit hatred of the Romans by a voluntary death (Suetonius, Tib. 
06), was no doubt a Roman canard. Such a letter could hardly have been 
written by a Icing who, after the Parthian fashion, had killed every potential 
rival of Arsaad stock who had reached adult years. 

' By heavy bribes from Tiberius, alleges Josephus, with no support from 
Tacitus. He makes the same allegation against Vitellius in the case of the 
pATthian nobles, where agiin Tacitus U silent. 
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Ornospades, the governor of Mesopotamia, who had won Roman 
citizenship as a reward for his services in the great Pannonian- 
Dalmatian revolt, and by other Parthian notables. Here the 
Roman legate left him to make or mar his fortune, and returned 
with his troojjs to Syria. Tiridates enjoyed a triumphal progress to 
Ctesiphon, where he was crowned by the competent authority, 
Surenas. But Parthian disunion once more tumea the tables. Two 
governors of very important provinces^ who had asked for a short 
postponement of the coronation and then failed to attend it, re¬ 
turned to their allegiance to Artabanus, who, thus encouraged, 
rapidly collected a ‘Scythian’ force of Dahae and Sacae, and 
pushed southward towards Seleuceia. Tiridates, himself a coward 
m the face of danger, listened to the advice of his chief supporter 
to retreat to Mesopotamia, where reinforcements could col¬ 
lected and the arrival of Roman troops awaited; but his forces 
melted away, and Tiridates made his way back to Syria with a few 
followers. He had humiliated the King of Kings, and presumably 
no more was expected of him. 

Tiberius judged that Artabanus would now be ready to make 
his peace, and on his instructions Vitellius marched again to the 
Euphrates, where the pageantry of a.d. i was repeated. At an 
interview on the middle of a bridge thrown across the river—a 
symbol of the equal status of the contracting parties—the king, in 
return for the recognition of his independent sovereignty, accepted 
the Roman settlement in Armenia; and not long afterwards he 
appears to have sent to Rome as a hostage his son Darius*, whose 
name recalled his father’s arrogant claim to all Roman territory 
which had once been Persian. It was a signal triumph of astute 
diplomacy, as effective as any that could have been won by the 
expenditure of blood and money. Tiberius did not long survive his 
victory; and hatred of his memory and flattery of his successor dis¬ 
torted the facts about the conference* by representing that it was 

* One of than, whose name was Phraates (Tadtus, Ann. vi, 42), may 

have been satrap of Susiana, if he is identical with the Phraates named in the 
lencrof Artabanus, dated Dec a.d. 21, recently discovered at Susa. The letter 
is addressed to Antiochus and Phraates, of whom the former was probably 
tpittatfs of Susa and the latter satrap of Susiana (F r. Cumont, C.R. Acad. Inscr. 
•<^ 2 * P- H 9 )- * Cf. Suetonius, Cal. 19, 2. 

• Surtonius, Cal. 14, 3; f 7 /. 2, 4; Dio lix, 27, 3. As Tacitus ends his 
account in vi, 44 with the flight of Tiridates, he too evidently assigned the 
confidence to the reign of Galus. See E. TauWer, ParthtmaSoichteH, 
pp. 38 Ufa. The responsibility for the Roman version probably lay with 
Vitellius himself, who was driven to aduladon of Gaius (p. 664); Dessau, 
Gtich. d. rim. Kaiserzeit, u, p. 87. 
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due to the desire of Artabanus to win the friendship of Gaius (or, 
inconsistently, to the consummate diplomacy of Vitellius), and that 
the king crossed the river to do obeisance to the Roman standards 
and the images of the emperors (Augustus and Gaius), an ad¬ 
mission of vassalage which no Parthian king would have made save 
with the sword at his throat. The truth has been preserved by 
Josephus. 

III. THE EAST UNDER GAIUS AND CLAUDIUS. 

THE BOSPORAN KINGDOM 

The brief reign of Gaius had a disturbing effect on Eastern 
affairs. The equilibrium secured by the successful policy of 
Tiberius he destroyed by summoning the Armenian king Mithri- 
dates to Rome for some unrecorded reason and setting up no one 
in his place. After keeping him in custody for a time, he allowed 
him to go into voluntary exile*. Armenia remained without a king 
for the rest of Gaius’ reign, and was thus abandoned to the 
Parthians, who appear to have taken possession of it*. The able 
L. Vitellius was recalled from Syria and forced to descend to the 
most abject servility to save his head. 

Gaius also set back the development of frontier defence, slow 
enough as it was, by his policy of restoring to the status of depen¬ 
dencies territories which had been incorporated in the empire by 
his predecessor, in order to provide kingdoms for the Oriental 
princes who had been the playmates and companions of his youth 
in Rome. In 37 Commagene, now for twenty years part of the 
province of Syria, was re-established as a client-kingdom for 
Antiochus, son of the former king, who shared with Herod 
Agrippa the reputation of bein^ the Elmperor’s instructor in 
tyranny; and, in accordance with Gaius' practice when he restored 
client-states, the new king was refunded the revenue, amounting 
to 100 million sesterces, which the exchequer had received in the 
interval *. There were also added to his dominions two regions in 
southern Asia Minor, which till then had been under the rule of 
Archelaus, son of the last Cappadocian king, the greater part of 
Cilicia Tracheia and eastern Lycaonia*. But hardly had he been 
installed when he was depos^ (a.d. 40), to be reinstated Jjy 
Claudius®. 

* Tacitus, jinn, xi, 8; Dio lx, 8, t; Seneca, tranquill. animi, 11, 12. 

* Twtus, Amt. XI, 9. • Dio ux, 8, 2; 24, i; Suetonius, Cal. 16. 

* Dio ux, 8, 2; he struck coins at Laranda with the l^end .WKAONON 
{B. M. Cat. Lytaonia, etc p. xxi). VtJumc of Plates iv, 208,4/. 

‘ Dio LX, 8, 1} Josephus, Ant. xix [5, 1], 276. 
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On the north of Cappadocia Galus re-created client-kingdoms 
for other two of his youthful friends, Polemo and Cotys, sons of 
Antonia Tryphacna, daughter of Polemo I of Pontus, who had 
married the Thracian king Cotys^. The former was granted the 
Pontic kingdom which had bieen ruled by his grandmother, 
queen Pythodoris, till about a.d. 23. After her death her king¬ 
dom, if not actually annexed, was placed under wardship in default 
of male heirs of an age to succeed. It was now restored in a.d. 38 
to Polemo II despite his youth, and he was also given the kingdom 
of Bosjxjrus, once part of his grandfather’s dominions, but it is 
doubtful whether he ever set foot in the country, since its coinage 
shows that sovereign rights were exercised by queen Gepaepyris, 
widow of the late king Aspurgus, till a.d. 39 and thereafter, at 
least for a time, conjointly by her and her stepson Mithridates*. 
At the same time Polemo’s younger brother Cotys was made king 
of Armenia Minor, once ruled by Polemo I and subsequently in¬ 
cluded in the kingdom of Cappadocia, with which it had probably 
been annexed. 

In Sjria a fragment of the old Ituraean principality, a so-called 
tetrarchy centring round Area in the northern Lebanon, was 
granted in 38 to a native prince Sohaemus, who held it till his 
death in 49, when it was incorporated in the province*. This was 
probably no more than a change of personnel., but farther south 
territory was withdrawn in 37 from Roman administration to pro¬ 
vide a kingdom for another of Gaius* friends, Herod Agnppa 
(M. Julius Agrippa), grandson of Herod the Great. Rdeas^ 
from custody shordy after the death of Tiberius, he was 
made king of the Haur&n and the adjacent regions east of the 
Jordan, vmich had formed the north-eastern portion of Herod’s 
kingdom and had then passed to his son, the tetrarch Philip, on 
whose death in 34 it had been incorporated in the province of 
Syria, although the incorporation was probably intended to be 
temporary, since the tribute accruing from the tetrarchy was kept 
in it. To Agrippa’s dominion was added at the same time another 
portion of the old Ituraean principality, the ‘tetrarchy’ of Abilene 
in the Anti-Lebanon, north-west of Damascus; and three years 
later (40) his kingdom was further enlarged by the addition of 
Galilee and Peraea, the tetrarchy of his brother-in-law Herod 

* Dio ux, 12, 2 (who wron^y calls Polemo son of Polemo I). 

* CoinsofGepaepyrisassoIcnilcr, Volume of Plates iv, 208, A; in associa¬ 
tion with Mithridates, ib. iv, 208,/. Two aurei, dated 39/40 and 41 /a, bear 
the name of Mithridates on the re\xrse and the emperors head on the ob¬ 
verse (Volume of Plates iv, 208, 1 ). Cf. U. Kahrstedt in Klig, x, 191 o, p. 303. 

* Tacitus, Ann. xii, 23} Dio ux, 12, 2. 
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Anripas, who was deposed through his influence and exiled to 
Lugdunum in Aquitania^. 

The policy of establishing protectorates on the fringe of the 
empire, even at the ejmensc of incorporated territory, was main¬ 
tained by Claudius*. On his accession he reinstated Andochus in 
Commagene and left the other vassal princes in possession of their 
dominions, making only some territorial rearrangements. In 41 
he revoked the grant of the Bosporan kingdom to Polemo and 
recognized the sovereignty of its de jam ruler Mithridates, be¬ 
stowing on Polemo by way of compensation the Cilician princi¬ 
pality of Olba, Cennatis and Lalassis in the vallejr of the Cmycad- 
nus. In the same year he rewarded Herod Agnppa for the help 
he had given him in securing the throne by adding to his realm 
Judaea and Samaria, which had been governed by a Roman 
procurator since a.d. 6 , thereby making his kingdom co-extensive 
with that of Herod the Great. Simultaneously he bestowed on 
Agrippa’s brother Herod the kingdom of Chalcis, the central 
portion of the old Ituraean principality. In reconstituting Herod’s 
kingdom, Claudius was actuated not merely by personal motives 
but by the desire to remove the danger of direct contact between 
Romans and Jews; but he did not adhere to this wise policy. When 
Agrippa died three years later (44) and his son was too young 
to succeed, his kingdom was re-converted into the procuratorial 
province of Judaea*; but in 50 the young Agrippa was appointed 
to succeed his uncle Herod of Chalcis, who had died two years 
before, and ruled the kingdom till 53, when Claudius created a new 
realm for him by separating most of the Transjordan region from 
the province of Judaea and adding to it the two Syrian fiefr of 
Abilene and Area. This kingdom, which Nero seems to have 
enlarged in 61 by the inclusion of Peraea and a strip of Galilee, 
he held till nearly the end of the first century. 

Mithridates, Hng of the Bosporus, did not long retain his 
crown Dreaming of the glory of his ancestor the great Mithri- 

‘ Jo9q>hus. Ant. xrai [4, 6], xcAsqq.', [6, 10], ^‘^bsq.^ [7, 2], 2525 xtx 
[8, 2], 351; Bell. Jud. n [9, 6], 183. 

* The authorities are Dio lx, 85 Josqihus, Ant. xix [5, l], 276; [8, 2], 
35 1} [9.2], 3625 XX [s, 2], 104; [7, i], 138; Bell. Jud. n [i i, 5 ].. 2 i 5 W » 
[12, 1], 223; [12, 8], 247; vu [5, i], 97. For the Cilidan principahw, 
G. F. Hill, B. M. Cat. Lycaonia, etc p. liv. Volume of Plates iv, 2.0%, 

* Cf. Twtus, Ann. xn, 23 (under the year 49). 

* For this parag^h the sources are an excerpt from Dio preserved in a 
fragment of the Hijttnae of Petrus Patridus, a sixth-century writer, who 
^fuses the Bosponm with the Iberian Mithridates (Dio lx, 28, 7, ed. 
Boisses'atn), and Tadtus, Ann. xn, 15—21. 
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dates, he made preparations to free himself from dependence on 
Rome, disregarding the protests of his stepmother, queen Gepae- 
pyris. His rebellious attitude is reflected by his ^old coins, on 
which he boldly placed his full name and title, in deflance of 
established practice. When Gepaepyris threatened flight, he 
sought to conceal his purpose b^ sending his half-brother Cotys 
with a friendly message to Claudius; but Cotys betrayed his whole 
ambitious scheme and was rewarded with the kingdom, to which 
he was conducted, in a. d. 44 or 45^, by a Roman force under Didius 
Gallus, governor of Moesia, who was decorated with the triumphal 
insignia for his service After installing the youthful king, Didius 
withdrew the bulk of his army, leaving only a few auxiliary cohorts 
under a Roman knight, Julius Aquila, to support him. Scorning 
both of them, Mithridates attempted to recover his throne. With 
the aid of Maeotian and Sarmatian tribes®, particularly the Siraci 
who occupied the valley of the Achardeus (probably the Jegorlyk, 
a tributary of the Manytch), he drove out the king of the Dan- 
daridae, who inhabited the delta of the Hypanis (Kuban) and 
bordered on the Siraci, and prepared to invade the Bospioran 
kingdom. On learning this, Aquila and Cotys secured the 
alliance of Eunones, king of the Sarmatian Aorsi, who adjoined 
the Siraci in the region between the lower Tanais (Don) and the 
north-west coast of the Caspian. With the assistance of his cavalry, 
the Roman troops defeated the enemy, overran Dandarica and 
stormed Uspe, a stronghold of the Siraci, slaughtering the inhabi¬ 
tants; whereupon Zorsines, king of the Siraci, made peace, gave 
hostages, and prostrated himself before the image of Claudius, 
while Mithridates threw himself on the mercy of Eunones, who 
sent envoys to the Emperor asking that he should not be led in 
triumph nor suffer the death p>enalty. Claudius consented, and 
Mithridates was taken as a prisoner to Rome, where he displayed 
a defiant attitude on being exhibited to the people; but he was set 
free and lived in the capital till the reign of Galba, who put him to 
death as an accomplice of Nymphidius Sabinus (p. 813). 

* The earliest coin of Cotys is dated 45-6. 

* Dessau gyo, an inscription set up at Olympia, probably before Greece 
and Macedonia were detached from the province of Moesia in a.d. 4+. 

i Cf. Pliny, N.H. vi, 17. 
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IV. THE RECOVERY AND LOSS OF ARMENIA* 

The Armenian question was tackled by Claudius as soon as 
political conditions in Parthia offered an opportunity of recovering 
control without a serious military effort. At Ae opening of his 
reign Acre were dynastic troubles in Ae Arsacid kingdom. In or 
just before a.d. 40 Artabanus Aed, and was succeeded by Var- 
danes, probably Ae eldest of his niunerous sons. Within a few 
monAs he was deposed by his broAer Gotarzes®, but Ae cruelties 
of Ae new king soon alienated his subjects and led to Ae restoration 
of Vardanes in June, a.d. 42, at Ae latest. Gotarzes retlr<^ to his 
faAer’s old home in Ae far norA, where he collected remforce- 
ments from Ae Dahae and Hyreanians and renewed Ae contest 
in Ae following year®, causing Vardanes to wiAdraw to ‘Ae 
plains of Bactria’ (Ae land of Margiana on Ae Bactrian border). 
News of this sUtc of anarchy was sent by Ae Iberian king Pharas- 
manes, broAer of the exiled Mi Aridates, wiA a promise of help 
in regaining Armenia, and ClauAus encourag^ Ae ex-king to 
seize Ae opportunity, sending a Roman force wiA him. With Ae 
aid of the Iberians, who broke Armenian resistance by a single 
battle, Mithridates secured Ae throne, and Ac Roman troops re¬ 
mained in Armenia to support him, being placed in garrison at 
Gorncae wiAin a short distance of ArtaxaU. 

Meanwhile Ac two Parthian princes were preparing for a 
decisive battle when Aey suddenly became reconciled on dis¬ 
covering Aat a plot was being hatched against them by Acir own 
countrymen, and Aey came to an agreement whereby Vardanes 
retained Ac Arone, while Gotarzes accepted Ae position of a 
vassal king and retired to Hyrcania*. Vardanes now aspired to 
the recovery of Armenia, but he desisted when C. Vibius Marsus, 
governor of Syria from a.d. 42 to 45 > threatened an invasion of 

* For Ais section Ae important source is Tadtus, whose account is 
divided into two parts {Aftn. xi, 8—10; xii, 1^14), Ae first of which 
narrates Ae events of several years up to a.d. 47, and Ae second Aok of 
48 and 49. The Aronology depends on Ae dated coins of Ae ParAian king^ 
Dio LX , 8, 1 places Ae departure of Mithridates for Armenia in a.d. 41. 
Josephus, XX [3, 4 l, 6^74. very brief and not ;^rate. 

* There is a com or Vardanes datM Aug. 40, while the first com or 
Gotarzes is dated 40-1. The reading of the former has been wrongly 
doubted (see 'F&ubler, of. cit. p. 18). 

* In 43—4 Gotarzes a^n issued money. 

* He is probably Ac rtordp^r)^ Peoiro^pos (GevpuAran) of Ac Bisitfin 
inscription, O.G.I.S. 431. If Herzfeld be nAt in holding that he vras 
nephew and adoptive son of Artabanus (p. 270, above), Hyrcania was his 
ancestral fief. 
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Mesopotamia. Gotarzes did not long remain quiescent. At the 
solicitation of discontented Parthian nobles he attemped to win 
back the throne, but he was defeated on the banks of the Erindes^ 
and took refuge, no doubt, among the Dahae. Edated by success, 
Vardanes became overbearing and fell by the hand of assassins in 
45. Gotarzes was then called again to the throne, but his cruelty 
made him intolerable to nobles and people, and in 47 a secret 
embassy arrived in Rome to request Claudius to send out as king 
Mcherdates, son of Vonones and grandson of Phraates, who lived 
as a hostage in the capital. Claudius consented and instructed the 
governor of Syria, C. Cassius Longinus, to escort him to the 
Euphrates. 

At Zeugma he was received by his Parthian supporters, but 
once more the Parthians ‘were readier to ask a king from Rome 
than to keep him.’ Meherdates allowed himself to be lured by his 
false friend Abgar, king of Osroene, to waste time in Edessa, and 
then to make a long detour across the snow-clad mountains of 
southern Armenia towards the Tigris, despite the earnest en¬ 
treaties of the governor of Mesopotamia, a member of the great 
Parthian family of the Karin, to make haste and take the direct 
route. When he reached Adiabene, he found another false friend 
in its king Izates, who declared in his favour but was secretly a 
supporter of Gotarzes. Continuing his march towards Ctesiphon, 
he captured Nineveh and Gaugamela and came up against 
Gotarzes in a defensive piosidon behind the river Corma (perhaps 
the el-Adhem), which covered the approach to the capital. 
Gotarzes played for time to increase his forces and to tempt the 
fidelity of his opponent’s allies. Izates and Abgar deserted with 
their troops, and Meherdates, fearing further desertions, resolved 
to stake his fortunes on a decisive battle, which was hotly contested 
until his most capable supporter, the Karfn, pushing his advantage 
too far, was intercepted by the enemy. In despair Meherdates 
trusted the promises of a client of his father, to find himself 
treacherously handed over to the victor, who contented himself 
with cutting off his ears, a mutilation which disqualified him for 
the Parthian throne. Not long afterwards Gotarzes died, in or 
soon after May 51. Following a regular custom of the Arsacids, 
he,had put to death all the members of that family on whom he 
could lay his hands, and the throne passed to Vonones, king of 
Media (Atropatene), who after a reign of two or three months was 
succeeded in August 51 by his son Vologases, the offspring of a 

^ Probably identical with the Charindas, which was perhani the river that 
flows by Barferush into the Casj^ (Kiessling, Hyrkama, inP.ff^, cols. 468. 
506). 
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Greek concubine^. The new monarch was to prove an able, 

vigorous, and sagacious ruler. ^ , . 

The civil war in Parthia and the adventure of Meherdatw as¬ 
sured Armenia some eight years of immunity from Arsacid inter¬ 
ference. Then the land became once more a scene of ti^oil, 
which continued till the death of Claudius and ended in the 
annihilation of Roman influence. The history of these years casts 
a lurid light on the character of the central government during the 
later years of Claudius’ reign, and affords a striking illustration of 
the disastrous effect produced by laxity of control on the behaviour 
of Roman officials on the outskirts of the empire*. 

It opens with a gruesome story of heartless treachery and cold¬ 
blooded family murder. The Iberian king Pharasmanw, who had 
taken the main part in establishing and restonng his brother 
Mithridates as king of Armenia, had a son Radanustus, a tall, 
handsome and popular prince, whose impatience to succeed to the 
throne drove his old father to suggest to him the seizure ot 
Armenia, which was easily to be won by craft. The son swallowed 
the bait and, under pretext of a quarrel with his father, paid a 
visit to his uncle—who was also his father-in-law and brother-in- 
—^and being received with every mark of kindness used his 
opportunity to tempt the Armenian notables from ffieir idlegiance 
to the king, whose severe regime had earned him the dislike or ail 
classes of the people. He then feigned reconciliation with his 
father, and returned home to demand and receive a military force 
for a coup cfEtat. Mithridates, caught unawares, was dnven to take 
refuge in the fort of Gorneae, held by the Roman garnson under 
the command of an auxiliary prefect, Caelius Pollio, a man with a 
reputation for shameless venality, who had as his second in com¬ 
mand a centurion named Casperius. Unable to sfoj'n' 
Radamistus laid siege to it, and offered a bribe to Pollio, who wm 
ready to accept it. The honest centurion protested against the 
betrayal of a client-king set up by Rome and, stipulating for a 
truce, departed for Iberia with the resolve to deter Pha^manes 
from prosecuting the war, if he could, and in case of 
report the state of affairs to the governor of Syria, Umnudim 
Quadratus. Freed from the centurion’s restraint, Pollio ur|ed 
Mithridates to come to terms, but the king hesitated, guessyig 
his intentions. Meanwhile the centurion failed to extract anything 
but vague promises from Pharasmanes, who sent a secret message 
» The king’s name, Volgasi in Pahlavi, is variously ^Icd by ancient 
authors and by the coins of succeediM kings of the same name. 

* For this period the authority is i adtus, y/an. xn, 44-St- 
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to his son to press the attack by every possible means. Radamistus 
raised his price, and Pollio bribed his soldiers to threaten to 
abandon the defence of the fort. The unfortunate king was obliged 
to agree to a conference and left the fort, only to m murdered 
together with his wife—the sister of the murderer—and his sons. 
When the news reached Syria, the aged governor summoned his 
council. Most of his advisers, careless of the honour of Rome, 
advocated leaving things alone, and this view was adopted; but 
to avoid the appearance of condoning the crime and to save their 
faces, if Claudius should send other orders, they sent a message to 
Pharasmanes requiring him to withdraw from Armenian territory 
and remove his son. 

Then the procurator of Cappadocia, Julius Paelignus, a 
favourite of Claudius, whose idle hours in earlier life he used to 
amuse, took it upon himself to intervene, without the knowledge 
of the responsible authority, the governor of Syria. He collected 
a force of provincial militia, as though to recover Armenia (in the 
ironical phrase of Tacitus), but he soon found himself left defence¬ 
less by the desertion of his men, and made his way to Radamistus, 
who bribed him to authorize his assumption of the royal insignia 
and to attend his coronation. On hearing of these disgraceful pro¬ 
ceedings, Quadratus dispatched Helvidius Priscus with a legion 
to deal discreetly with the situation^. Meantime Vologases, con¬ 
vinced no doubt that Radamistus could not count on Roman sup- 

E ort, prepared to seize the opportimity of securing the throne for 
is brother Tiridates, who might prove a menace to him, unless he 
were provided with a kingdom; whereupon Quadratus hastily re¬ 
called the legion, lest its continued presence in Armenia should 
provoke a war with Parthia. In the year 52*, in all probability, 
Vologases advanced into Armenia, which submitted without 
resistance, both capitals, Artaxata and Tigranocerta, falling into 
his hands. Radamistus fled and Tiridates was installed in his 
place, but the severity of the following winter and a deficiency of 
supplies led to an outbreak of pestilence, which forced Vologases 
to withdraw. Tiridates also retired, and the following year saw 

^ About the Roman force at Gomcac nothing further is recorded. An 
excerpt from Dio (Exc Vales. 237 =» Dio LXi, 6, 6), referring to a.d. 54, 
sp«ak$ of a certain Laelianus, who had been praef. vigiJum, being sent as 
successor to Pollio in Armenia and proving even more avaricious than he; 
whatever the explanarion of this statement may be, it caruiot be belics'ed that 
the garrison remained in Armenia during the Panhian occuparion. 

* On the chronology of these events, which Tadtus groups together under 
A.D. 51, cf. B. W. Henderson in C.R. xv, 1901, pp. 159 ryy. 
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Radamistus back again in his kingdom, ruling with an increased 
harshness which was intended to cow the people but goaded them 
into insurrection. He found safety in headlong flight to his 
Iberian home. The Parthians then re-occupied Armenia and 
Tiridates recovered the throne. All this time the somnolent im¬ 
perial government remained wholly passive and only awoke from 
Its torpor when Claudius quitted the scene (Oct. 13, a.d. 54). 

V. THE ARMENIAN WAR OF NERO’S REIGN: 

THE FIRST PHASE 

The news of the final expulsion of Radamistus and of the re¬ 
occupation of Armenia by the Parthians reached Rome soon after 
the accession of Nero. An Armenian embassy arrived in the 
capital; it was evidently sent by the Romanizing party, and its 
nmsion can only have been to solicit the intervention of the govern¬ 
ment^. The youthful emperor’s advisers, Seneca and Burras, 
handled the situation with a vigour characteristic of the accession 
of new men to power. Preparations for war were immediately 
set on foot*. Orders were sent to Syria to bring up the legions 
to their proper streng^ by the enrolment of recruits from ^e 
adjoining provinces. The two neighbouring client-kings, Antio- 
chus IV of Commagene and Herod Agrippa II, were instructed to 
get forces ready for the invasion of Parthia, while two districts 
adjoining Armenia on either side of the northern Euphrates, 
Armenia Minor on the west and Sophenc on the east, were placed 
under client-kings, the former being given to Aristobulus, son of 
Herod of Chalcis and cousin of Herod Agrippa, and the latter to 
Sohaemus, a prince of the royal house of Emesa in Syria*. While 
Quadratus was allowed to retain his post as governor of Syria, the 
conduct of the war was entrusted to a capable soldier, Cn. Domi- 
tius Corbulo, who had won a reputation under Claudius as a 
vigorous officer and a strict disciplinarian, and whose appointment 
was welcomed by the Roman public as a token of serious deter¬ 
mination to restore the influence and prestige of Rome in the 
Elast. For a war against Armenia the natural base of operations 
was Cappadocia, and this province was placed under Corbulo’s 

^ Tadnis, Jm. xra, 5. 

• The history of the Armenian-Parthian war fidls into three periods, for 
all of which the mun source is Tadtus. The events of the first period down to 
A.D. 60 are narrated in Am. xm, 6-9; 34-41; xiv, 23-6. Dio uui, 19-20 
adds nothing. 

• Hardly identical with the king of Emesa, C. Julius Sohaemus, who 
succeeded m a.d. 54 (Josephus, Ant. xx [8, 4], 158; Dessau 8958). 
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control together with the adjacent province of Galatia, whi^ con¬ 
tained the best fighting material in the East*. For the administra¬ 
tion of Galatia C. Rutilius Gallicus was appointed a subor^natc 
legatus*. The war was to be carried on with an army consisting of 
half the legionary and auxiliary troops in Syria, with the addition 
of some auxiliary regiments of foot and horse which were then 
wintering in Cappadocia. 

Early in a.d. 55 Corbulo hastened to take up his command. At 
Aegeae on the Cilician coast he found Quadratus awaiting his 
arrival with half the Syrian army; the old man was jealous of the 
new commander and feared a loss of prestige if the transfer of the 
troops were made in Syria itself. The legions handed over were 
III Gallica and VI Ferrata. Both legates then proceeded to 
dispatch messages to the Parthian king offering peace on condi¬ 
tion that he was prepared to show the same respect to Rome as his 
predecessors haa done by giving hostages. Vologases was not in a 
position to fight. The threat of war, conveyed by the milita^ 
preparations of Rome, had awakened once more the spirit of dis¬ 
cord in the Parthian empire, and the king was faced by a rival who 
is usually thought to have been his own son Vardanes, and who 
appears to have oeen already in open revolt, for the Parthian troops 
had been withdrawn from Armenia*. Vologases accordingly 
jdeldcd to the demand, which enabled him to get rid of a number of 
suspected nobles of Arsacid stock, without tpng his hands. The 
delivery of the hostages led to an unedifying exhibition of the 
jealousy between Quadratus and Corbulo. The former sent a 
centurion to receive them, and they were handed over to him, 
whereupon Corbulo dispatched a higher officer to take them over, 
and an altercation ensued which ended in leaving the decision to 
the hostages themselves and the envoys who had brought them; 
and they gave the preference to Corbulo. The quarrel between the 
two legates was diplomatically composed by Nero, who assigned 
equal credit to each by a proclamation that for the successes won 
by Quadratus and Corbulo the imperial Jasces should be wreathed 
with laurel. 

The struggle against the pretender to the throne, about whose 
fortunes Tacitus is strangely silent, and the revolt of Hyrcania, 
wjiich broke out at the latest in 58 and may have started in support 

^ Mommsen, Hrmus, xv, i88o, p. 295; with C.R. XLV, 1931, p. 190. 
His title was Itgatus Aupisti pro praetori (Dessau 232). 

• Dessau 9499, Itgatus (not pro praetori) provhtaae Galaticae-, cf. Groag 
in P.IV. 8.V. Ru^ius (19), col. 1257. 

• See Note 3, p. 879. 
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of the pretender, kept Vologases fully occupied^ Fortune could 
have offered no more favourable opportunity for the reconquest of 
Armenia. Yet Tiridates remained in undisturbed possesion of his 
kingdom for more than two years after Corbulo’s arrival in the 
East. The cause of Corbulo’s inaction was that his troops were m 
a state of utter demoralization; they contained veterans who had 
no proper equipment and knew nothing of the practice of 
arms, but had devoted themselves to carrying on a petty traffic 
in the towns where their time had been spent (see ateve, p. 
Corbulo’s first task was to discharge the old and infirm and to 
fill up the units with recruits levied in Galatia and Cappadocia; 
his next was to drill, discipline, and harden his troops. An 
additional legion, X Fretensis, was brought up from Syna , 
where it was replaced by IV Scythica from Moesia, which was 
accompanied by its auxiliary complement of horse and foot*. 

Late in A.D. 57 this reorganized and partially disciplined force 
was led across the frontier into Armenia^ where it was to complete 
its training under canvas amid the snow and frost and piercing cold 
of that Alpine land. It was a trying ordeal for the soldiers, most of 
them softened by the Syrian climate; the winter was more than 
usually severe: sentries died at their posts, men lost limbs by 
frost-bite, but iron discipline was maintained and desertions were 
relentlessly punished by death. 

The site selected by Corbulo for his winter camp is not 
recorded, but it may well have been the lofty plateau of Erzerfim, 
over 6000 feet above the sea, the watershed between the northern 
Euphrates and the Araxes, which was within easy reach of his 
base in Cappadocia and well on the way towards Artaxata, which 
was to be his first objective when active operations began. In any 
case this was the route he followed when in 58* he struck his camp 
as soon as spring was well advanced (not earlier than ^ the end of 
May) and marched against Tiridates, who was already in the field, 
supported by a force sent by Vologases, and was engaged in 
plundering districts which he suspected of Roman sympathies. 


* See Note 3, p. 879. _ • e a rr • 

* Though only part of it is mentioned in the campaign of 58 (l aatus, 

Jnn. xra. 40, 3). 

* Tacitus’ statement that it came tx Gtrmattia (y/ttn. xui, 35 « 4 ) 

mistake: B. Filow, Klio, Beiheft vi, pp. 8 fM.; Rittcrling in P.It' . 8.V. Ltgtd, 
col. 1 558 tq. * Tadtus, Jnn. xm, 36. 

* Active operations began in 58* r/w anni prituipio (Tacitus, j/>r«. xin, 
34, 4), and therefore the preceding winter was that of 57-8. 
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Corbulo hoped to bring him to an engagement, but he was too 
wise to risk a pitched battle and with his mobile horsemen kept up 
a guerilla warfare, eluding every force sent against he 

forced the Roman commander to change his tactics. Dividing his 
army into separate columns, which were sent to attack several 
points at the same time, he arranged with various allies to make 
simultaneous raids into Armenia from the south-west and north¬ 
east. Antiochus of Gjmmagene was instructed to invade the 
districts nearest to his kingdom; Pharasmanes of Iberia, who was 
anxious to reinstate himself in the good graces of Rome and with 
that object had disavowed and put to death his son Radamistus, 
did not wait for an invitation to fall upon his hated neighbours; 
while the adjoining tribe of the Moschi (or perhaps rather the 
Heniochi^) were won over to the Roman side and raided Armenia 
from the north. 

Thus harried on nearly every side, Tiridates opened cominuni- 
cations with Corbulo. But his tone was not that of a suppliant: 
his message was a remonstrance ag[ainst the invasion as a breach 
of the friendship which had been renewed between Rome and 
Parthia by the delivery of hostages, and a threat that, if Rome 
persisted in seeking to drive him from the kingdom that had long 
been in his possession, she would have cause to regret once more 
her challenge of Arsacid valour and good fortune. If Vologases 
had not yet moved, it was because he, like Tiridates himself, 
preferred to rely on the justice of their cause. Corbulo knew ^t 
Vologases was occupied by the Hyrcanian revolt, and he advised 
Tiridates to address a petition to Nero, to whom he should look 
for recognition and security of tenure. 

Corbulo’s reply discloses the policy of the Ncronian govern¬ 
ment, for it can hardly be doubted that he was acting on instruc¬ 
tions*. Tiridates was to be permitted to retain the kingship, 
provided that he was prepared to accept it as a gift from Rome and 
thereby to acknowledge her overlordship. This was a depar^rc 
from the policy laid down by Augustus: for effective suzerainty 
was now to be substituted a nominal suzerainty, whereby the 
country was to become an appanage for a Parthian prince of the 
ruling house on condition that all concerned accepted investiture by 
tlje Roman emperor. Of the wisdom of this compromise there can 
be no doubt: it was recommended by past experience, it sacrificed no 

^ See Note 5, p. 880. 

* While it is hardly open to doubt that this policy (adopted in the end) was 
that which Corbulo favoured throughout the war, there is nothing to suggest 
that it was not also the policy of the government at the start. 
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vital Roman interest, and it saved the time-honoured Roman claim 
to ovcrlordship, while suiting the conditions of the problem. 

Neither Tindates, however, nor Vologases^ was yet prepared to 
accept this solution. As the parleys led to no rcsul^ Tiridates 
proposed an interview with Corbulo imder conditions which 
betrayed a treacherous purpose, and when the Roman general 
required that it should take place in the presence of bo^ armies, 
Tiridates failed to attend. On the renewal of hostilities he at¬ 
tempted to intercept the Roman supply trains as they wended 
their way from Trapezus (Trebizond) over the mountains to 
Erzerhm, but the attempt was foiled by the chain of military posts 
established to guard the line of communications. Corbulo now 
determined to force the elusive king to stand on the defensive by 
marching against Artaxata. Several forts which no doubt defended 
the approaches to the capital were first stormed; the strongest of 
all, Volandum*, was taken under the direction of the commander- 
in-chief, and it was treated with great severity, the non-com¬ 
batants being sold by auction and the place given over to plunder. 
Moving then against the capital, Corbulo avoided the direct road 
which crossed the Araxes by a bridge under the walls of the city, 
and was therefore within range of the defenders’ missil^ and 
forded the river higher up. As he approached the city, Tiridates 
appeared and sought by the usual Parthian tactics to lure the 
Roman troops to break formation and isolate themselves by rash 
pursuit, but he failed in his efforts and vanished at nightfall. 
Corbulo, supposing he had retired to the capital, ordered a camp 
to be entrenched, intending to invest the city under cover of 
darkness; but when his scouts discovered that the king had fled to 
Media or Albania, he deferred his advance till the morning. Then 
the dty, warned by the fate of Volandum, opened its gates; its 
surrender saved the lives of its inhabitants, but as the Roman army 
was too small both to hold the city and to carry on the war, and as 
its capture would have been valueless if it were left ungamsoned, 
Corbulo set fire to it and levelled it with the ground. 

The news of the capture of Artaxata reached Rome in 58, 
doubtless towards the end of the year, and was received with great 
rejoicing. Nero was saluted Imperator for the fifth, or more 
probably the sixth time’, and the Senate surpassed itself in ti;e 

^ Tadtus, Am. xm, 34, 4. 

* Perhaps identical with Olanc, a stronghold and royal treasury near the 
dty, Strabo xi, 529; it may have stood on the ste of Igdir. 

• Nero was Imp. n on Jan. 3, 59 (Dessau 229, L 41): cf. H. Stuart Jones, 
Rev. Arch, m, 1904, p. 263. 
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extravagance of its decrees in celebration of the victory. Besides a 
vote of statues and triumphal arches and consulships for a series of 
years to Nero, it was resolved that the day of the victory, the day 
of its announcement, and that on which it had been brought 
before the Senate should all be added to the number of festival 
days; and other resolutions of like tenor were adopted, till 
C. Cassius Longinus, the famous jurist, was moved to the observa¬ 
tion (which was not taken amiss) that, as the whole year would not 
suffice for the rendering of due thanks to the gods, it was advisable 
to keep some days free for business. 

With the fall of Artaxata the campaign of 58 appears to have 
ended. Where the Roman army passed the winter is not stat^; 
but the locality is indicated by Corbulo’s next movement, which 
started from the region of Artaxata. As the city would have 
furnished welcome winter-quarters in a most inclement climate, it 
is difficult to believe that Tacitus’ narrative is exact in recording 
its destruction immediately after its surrender; it is probable that, 
in order to complete the story of its fate, he has anticipated an 
event which took place in the following spring^. 

Next year Corbulo determined to march against the second 
Armenian capital, Tigranocerta, in the basin of the upper Tigris*. 
This involved cutting himself adrift from his lines of communica¬ 
tion and supply, and traversing some 300 miles of difficult 
country, where his troops would have to depend on what provisions 
they could find. The route he chose may be guessed from two 
geographical data given by Tacitus, that he passed along the 
borders of the Mardi and traversed the regio Tauraunitium, the 
district of Miish*. He probably crossed the Egri-Masis range on 
the west of Mt Ararat, which forms its eastern limit, to the upper 
waters of the southern arm of the Euphrates, the Arsanias (Murad 
Su), and followed the course of that river to the vale of Mftsh, 
whence the pass of Bitlis, the gate of the Armenian highlands, 
offered easy access through the Taurus range to the lowlands of 
Mesopotamia. 

On the march the army encountered no serious resistance; 
flank attacks by the Mardi, a robber tribe which dwelt in the 
mountain region north-east and east of the Lake of Van, were met 
Iry launching the Iberian horsemen against them; but the troops 
suffered severely from the fierce summer heat, the lack of any but 

• See Note 4, p. 880. 

• Its exact site is still uncertain (see vol. ix, p. 366). 

• The Taronitis of Strabo xi, 528, the Tardn of Arab geographers: 
H. Habschmann in Ituio-germ. Forschungen, xn, 1904, pp. 325 sqq. 
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animal food, and scarcity of water (a surprising and perhaps a 
rhetorical touch) until they reached the nch grain-growmg dis¬ 
tricts on the north of lake Van, where the corn st(^ npe m the 
fields After reducing two forts in this region, Corbulo advanced 
into the fertile plain of Miish, which fringes the northern slopes 
of Taurus. On the southern side of the mountam Tig^ocerta 
was reported to be waiting to open its gates, and Ae inhabitants 
sent the Roman general a propitiatory mft of a golden crown; but 
before he arrived, the Armenian notables changed their minds 
and were contemplating resistance, until head of a captured 
grandee, hurled from a ballista, chanced to fall in the midst of their 
council of war and terrified them into surrender^. The conqueror 
prudently abstained from penal measures, but resistance was stiW 
offered bv the outlying fort of Legerda, which has been identified 
with Lidja, a town on the higher slopes of Taurus, to the souto ot 
the easy pass which is traversed by the southward road from 

With its reduction the season’s campaign probably cl(^d®. Its 
success had been facilitated by the revolt of the Hyreanians, who 
had sent an embassy to Rome to ask for alliance in recognition ot 
their service in detaining Vologases. The envoys wwe now on their 
way home, and to prevent their capture by the Parthians when 
thCT crossed the Euphrates, Corbulo gave them an escort to the 
Persian Gulf, whence they reached Hyrcania by a route which 
avoided territory under effective Parthian rule, probably by way 
of the kingdom of Persis and its dependency Carmama . About 
the result of the embassy nothing is record^. 

The Roman army doubtless passed the winter in Tigranoccrta. 
In the spring of 60* Tiridates made a final attempt to invade 
Armenia from Media Atropatene, but he was repulsed without 
serious difficulty and forced to abandon the struggle. Corbulo 
then proceeded to complete the subjugation of the country by a 
scries of punitive expeditions against disaffected districts.^ Mcm- 
time the home government had been considering the situation 
created by Corbulo’s successes and the disappearance of Tindates 
from the scene, and it decided to revert to the old policy of setting 

' Frontinus, 5 /rfl/. u, 9, 5. , u* 

• The &11 of Tigranoccrta was the occasion of Nero s seventh imperar 

torial aedamation (y/rt. Frat. Arv. of Jan. 1, 60: C.I.L. vi, 2042 * 7 )* 

• Cf. W. Schur, Orientpolitik, p. 75, n. 2; J. Markwart, Ibtrer, p. « 9 . 

• As may be inferred from the facts that Tigranoccrta was occupied Utc 
in the autumn and that the campaigmng season in Armenia ended about 
October. 
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a Romanized prince on the Armenian throne. Its choice fell on an 
Oriental long resident in Rome, Tigranes, a nephew of Tigranes IV 
(p. 277) and a great-grandson of both Herod the Great and 
Archelaus, the last king of Cappadocia^. This return to a policT 
which past experience had discredited was foredoom^ to failure . 
The new king was naturally welcomed only by the minority which 
leaned to Rome. A Roman force of a thousand legionaries, thr^ 
auxiliary regiments of infantry and two of cavalry w^ left in 
Armenia to support him, while the neighboviring client-kings who 
had co-operated in the war—^Antiochus, Aristobulus, Polemo and 
Pharasmanes—were rewarded by the grant of portions of Armenia 
adjoining their territories, a measure which may have interested 
them in the maintenance of the new r^g^me but which could not 
fail to increase the ill-will of many of the Armenian nobles towards 
Tigranes. These arrangements made, Corbulo withdrew to the 
province of S)Tia, which had been assigned to him on the death 
of Quadratus. 

VI. THE PARTHL\N INTERVENTION .AND ITS RESULTS 

Vologases had remained a passive spectator of the expulsion of 
Tiridates and the installation of a Roman nominee in his stead*. 
His hands were still tied by the Hyrcanian revolt and by many 
wars arising out of it j but at the outset he had renewed the treaty 
of friendship with Rome by the delivery of hostages*, and when 
his hands were freed, he studied to avoid a direct conflict with 
Roman troops; indeed, both powers affected to treat the Armenian 
question as a side-issue between Tiridates and Rome. Now, how¬ 
ever, he was goaded into action by the unprovoked aggression 
of Tigranes, who proceeded in 61® to violate Parthian sovereignty 
by invading and systematically plundering the feudatory king¬ 
dom of Adiabene, apparently with the intention of occupying it 

• Josephus, Jnt. xvui [5, 4], 140. 

» The contention of Sdiur, that this and the next change of polii^ were 
merely feints to force the acceptance of what was the governments con¬ 
sistent policy from start to finish, may be mentioned. 

* For the remaining period of the war we have some excerpts from Dio 

(lxii, 20-26), who seems to have drawn on Pliny’s History (cf. above, p. 702): 
IfUt the main source is Tacitus, yfnn. xv, 1-17; 24-3*- visit of 

Tiridates to Rome, Dio ucra, 1-7; Suetonius, Nero, 13. 

* Tadtus, Jn». xui, 37, 4, redintegrata amidtiai XV, i, I, cmtmtd 
foederis reverentia. 

• Tacitus groups together the events of 61 and 62, but the dividing line is 
marked by the allusion to winter-quarters in Atm. xv, 6. 
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permanently. The narrative of Tadtus conveys the impression 
that Ttgrancs acted on his own initiative, hoping (we may suppo^) 
to raise himself in the esteem of his subjects and to mitigate the 
eflFect produced by the curtailment of Armenian territory. But me 
presence of a Roman force in Armenia suggeste a doubt whether 
he could have ventured on such an enterprise without the appro^l 
of the Roman commandant and of Corbulo and without the 
sanction of the Roman government, and has led to the conjecture 
that the invasion was designed to relieve Partluan prwsurc on 
Hyrcania. However that may have been—and it is to \x noted 
that the Roman troops appear to have taken no part in the mvasion 
—^the resentment of the injured king Monobazus, the successor 
of Izates, and of the Parthian nobility, reinforced by the plaints of 
the exiled Tiridates, forced Vologases to intervene. In the pri^nce 
of his coundl he bound the diadem round his brother s headed 
sent a Parthian magnate Monaeses, with a body of horse whi^ 
formed the king’s customary escort, and Monobazus wim ms 
Adiabcnian levies to drive Tigranes out of Armenia, while he 
himself settled his differences with the Hyre^ians, ajmarently 
by conceding them independence^, and mobilized his forces to 
threaten Syria. 

On receipt of this intelligence, Corbulo took such measures 
as were possible to assist Tigranes. He could not defend his 
province and at the same time be responsible for the conduct of 
military operations in Armenia. He, therefore, promptly wrote 
to Nero to say that Armenia needed a separate general for her 
defence in view of the Parthian threat to Syria; and he then dis¬ 
patched to the aid of Tigranes the two legions he could brat ^are, 
IV Scythica and XII Fulminata* under the command of two 
experienced officers, Verulanus Severus and Vettius Bolanus. These 
legions had taken no part in the war, and the twelfth, wmeh had 
long been in Syria, was presumably in no better condition for 
active service than the other Syrian legions had been six years 
before; but, as the real danger point was Syria, the seined legions 
were quite properly retained for its defence. As it was plmnly 
advisable not to engage in serious fighting in Armenia pending 
the arrival of a new commander, Corbulo gave the two legates 

1 That the independence of Hyrcania was maintained for a century It 
least is inferred from the &ct that in the reign of Antoninus Pius Indi oactn 
Hyrcani legatet misere iustitia tanti tntptratons camperta WiCXoT,Eftt. 

XV, 4). Ct. A. von Gutschmid, Gtsch. Irons, p. 130; Kicssling in P.Ir. 5.V. 
Hyriama, col. 508; Markwart, op. at. p. 89. 

• As is dear from Tadtus, Ann. xv, 6, 5. 
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secret instructions to act with deliberation and not to hurry matters: 
they were to do no more than might be necessary to ensure the 
king’s safety*. He then hastened to put Syria in a state of defence, 
moving his legions forward to the Euphrates, mobilizing the 
provincial militia, fortifying the river crossings and guarding the 
wells. 

Meanwhile Monaeses had shut up Ti^nes in Tigranocerta, 
whicE he vainly attempted to take; while Vologases fixed ius 
headquarters at Nisibis, whence he could menace Syria or assist 
Monaeses. Here he received a message from Corbulo remon¬ 
strating against the siege of a Roman prot^^ and Roman soldiers 
and requiring him to raise it, otherwise he would himself invade 
Mesopotamia. Vologases was not in a happy position. He was 
anxious, then as always, to avoid war with Rome. The Parthians 
were making no progress at Tigranocerta, which was well pro¬ 
visioned ; his own horsemen could find no fodder for their moimts, 
a swarm of locusts having devoured every green thing; and he was 
threatened with attack from two sides. So he sent a conciliatory 
reply: he would send envoys to Rome to ask for Armenia and 
conclude a lasting peace—thereby expressing his willingness to 
accept the conditions originally oflfered; and he called off Monaeses 
and retired himself. An armistice was arranged*, but not without 
concessions on the Roman side, which were not publicly announced 
at the time. When it became known that Tigrancs had quitted 
Armenia and that the Roman legions had been withdrawn and sent 
to winter in hurriedly constructed huts in Cappadocia, a section of 
the Roman public inferred (rightly enough^ tii^ these concessions 
were part of the armistice terms, and surmised that they had been 
made by Corbulo on his own responsibility to allow time for the 
arrival of another general, who should relieve him of the risk of 
losing the glory he had already won. The motive suggested was 
who% unjust to Corbulo, who, though as jealous of his reputation 
as other worthy Romans, was not the man to flinch from risks. If 
Corbulo really acted on Hs own responsibility in withdrawing the 
Roman troops and letting Tigrancs fall, his action was at any rate 
endorsed by the imperial government, which realized the blunder 

• The ambiguous phrase of Tadtus, quippe helium habere quam gerere 
mMlehat {Jnn. xv, 3, i), has usually been interpreted as a censure of Corbulo, 
but it new not be 90 t^en. Corbulo desired to let the war drag for the time 
rather than to prosecute it vigorously. 

‘ An excerpt from Dio (lxu, 20, 4) represents Vologases as taking the 
initiative in arranging the truce, but the motive attributed to him is inadequate, 
and this version cannot stand against the circumstanrial accouiu of Tadtus. 
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it had made—^and was preparing to plunge into another. The 
Parthian embassy received an evasive answer^, and Nero embarked 
on a new policy, the implications of which can hardly have been 
understood cither by mm or his advisers, Seneca and Burrus. 
Armenia was to be annexed, and L. Caesennius Paetus, who had 
just held the consulship, was appointed to annex it. A worse dioice 
could not have been made: Paetus was an incomMtent soldier, an 
insufferable braggart, and an absolute poltroon. Reaching Cappa¬ 
docia in 62*, he signalized his arrival bjr pouring contempt on the 
achievements of Corbulo and proclaiming that the rule of a 
phantom king in Armenia would soon be replaced by Roman 
administration. After that, it was natural that there should be no 
love lost between the two legates. 

The legions at Paetus’ disposal were the Fourth and Twelfiii, 
which had wintered in Cappadocia, and a new legion, V Macedonica, 
which had been ordered to the East from Moesia and had reached 
Pontus, together with auxiliaries from Galatia, Cappadocia and 
Pontus. Without awaiting the arrival of the new legion, Paetus 
determined to beg^n his offensive. His plan was to strike at 
Tigranocerta, which had been evacuated oy the Roman troops 
and was not held by the Parthians; and he took the direct route 
which crossed the Euphrates at Isoghli, opposite Tomisa, ^d ran 
to the fertile plain of Kharput, the Kalon Pedion of antiquity*, 
whence it ascended the ridge of Taurus by the easy pass that 
skirts Lake Geuljik and debouches on the Mesopotamian side at 
Arghana. In the plain of Kharput lay the fortified city of Arsa- 
mosata (Tacitus calls it casuUum merely) on the southern bank of 
the Arsanias, at some distance to the east of its junction with 
the tributary now called Peri Su*. On reaching the plain, Paetus 
proceeded to construct a base camp, choosing for its site Rhandeia*, 
a place near Arsamosata but on the north bank of the river, which 
was not connected with Cappadocia by any good route and left 
unsecured his line of communications along the south bank. Nor 
could he wait to complete the camp: it was only half finished when 
he led his troops across Taurus to ravage districts which Corbulo 
had left untouched. After long marches, which resulted in 
nothing beyond the capture of some strongholds and the collec¬ 
tion of considerable plunder, he retired on the near approach of 
winter to Rhandeia and sent a pompous despatch to Nero to 

^ Dio LXU, 20, 4 . 

• The date is fixed by reckoning back from Tacitus, Ann. xv, 24, verts 

principle (a-d. 63). • Polybius mi, 25, I. 

* ^ Note 5, p. 880. ‘ Dio Lxn, 21, 1. 
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announce the practical completion of the war, with the result that 
the emperor assumed his ninth imperatorial acclamation^. Then he 
granted indiscriminate furloughs to his soldiers. 

But the campaigning season was not yet over. Vologases had 
been making demonstrations against the Syrian frontier, but when 
Corbulo strengthened his defcnee of the river by constructing 
a pontoon bridge, doubtless at 2 ^eugma, in face of the Parthian 
horsemen, and occupying the hills on the opposite side* with 
auxiliary and legionary troops, the king abandoned all hope of 
forcing the passage of the river, and turned northwards to launch 
his army against Pactus. On the news of his approach, Paetus 
concentrated his two weakened legpons in the unfinished camp; 
then, changing his mind and scorning the advice of his officers, ne 
marched out to meet the Parthians, but when a small reconnoitring 
party was cut off, he returned in dismay. Recovering confidence 
when he found the Parthian advance slower than he expected, he 
thought to stop it by dispersing his forces. On the crest of the 
pass, north of Lake Geuljik, he posted 3000 picked infantry 
(nearly half his legionary force®), and in the plain of Kharput he 
placed his best cavalry, while he detached a cohort to protect his 
wife and son and other non-combatants in Arsamosata. ^e rest of 
his troops he kept in camp at Rhandeia. Then he was prevailed 
upon to let Corbulo know that he was pressed. Corbulo got ready 
a force of some 8000 men, but made no haste to dispatch it; the 
message was not urgent, and it would not occur to him that an 
army of mo legions with auxiliaries could not defend a fortified 
camp against Parthians, who were notoriously incapable of pressing 
a siege and would be unable, from lack of supplies and forage, to 
maintain a blockade in winter*. 

Vologases was not deterred by the attempt to block the road 
by isolated detachments. He crushed the legionaries, swept the 
cavalry aside, and appeared before the camp, which was a scene of 
utter demoralization. The men were panic-stricken; their general 
lost his head, and sent a piteous appeal to Corbulo, who now 
hurried to the rescue, marching by day and night through Com- 
magene and Cappadocia, to find on lus arrival at the Euphrates 
that Rhandeia had capitulated by agreement when he was only 
thrfe days’ march distant. Vologases, hearing of his approach, had 
» C.I.L. n. 4888. 

* Near the village of Tell .Musa opposite Balkis (described by E. Sachau. 

Retst m Syrten u. Jlfn^tamien, p. 178). * Cf. Tacitus, yfnn. xv, 12, 5. 

* Dio Lxn, 21, 2. Tacitus’ motive, ‘the greater the peril, the greater the 
glory of the rescue,’ is doubdess a rhetorical oommonplaoe. 
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pressed the siege, and although he made no attempt to storm the 
camp, he succeeded in driving Paetus to surrender on terms. The 
legions were allowed to depart on condition that all Roman troops 
should quit Armenia and that all forts and supplies should be 
handed over; when these conditions were carried out, Vologases 
was to be free to send an embassy to Nero. To complete his hu¬ 
miliation, the king ordered Paetus to build a bridge over the river 
as a monument of his victoiy; which done, the Roman soldiers 
fled pell-mell to safety, keeping to the nor^ern bank until they 
were out of sight of the enemy, with their general at their head 
covering 40 miles in a day and abandoning his wounded as he fled. 
Yet this prince of cowards was lightly dismissed by his emperor 
with an ironical jest. The man was not unworthy of his master. 

Such was the issue of the only direct collision between Roman 
and Parthian troops during the whole course of the war. In a brief 
interview with Paetus on the bank of the Euphrates Corbulo 
behaved with moderation, but rejected his suggestion of a joint 
invasion of Armenia, as being outside his instructions: it was his 
duty to return to his province, which might be attacked by the 
Parthians. Paetus then retired to pass the winter in Cappadocia, 
and to send to Rome a false repiort, which implied that all was well 
on the Eastern front. In his memoirs Corbulo did not spare his 
disgraced rival. Among other statements, one of them perhaps 
exaggerated*, he said that Paetus had sworn before the standards 
and in presence of the king’s witnesses that no Roman should set 
foot in Armenia until it was known whether Nero assented to the 
j>eace. Tacitus doubts this statement—^which shows that he did 
not regard the memoirs as wholly trustworthy—but it corre¬ 
sponded to what actually happened, and he admits that there was 
no uncertainty about the shameful details of the flight. Arrived in 
Syria, Corbulo received a message from Vologases requesting him 
to destroy his fortifications on the east bank of the Euphrates and 
treat the river as the boundary as hitherto, and to this he agreed 
on the king’s yielding to his counter-demand for the withdrawal 
of Parthian garrisons from Armenia. Once more the Armenians 
were left without a ruler. 

VII. THE CONCLUSION OF PEACE 

At the beginning of the following spring (a.d. 63) Parthian 
envoys appeared in Rome with a letter from Vologases, which 
revealed the true state of affairs and made a moderate proposal 

* Tadtus, jfnn. xv, 16, 1, compared with xv, 8, 1. 
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which amounted to an acceptance of the terms offered by Rome 
in 55. His claim, he said, to Armenia had been decided by the 
fomine of war, but Txridates was ready to do homage for it before 
the Roman standards and the effigies of the Emperor, and, but for 
the obligation of his priestly office, he would even have been 
willing to go to Rome to receive the diadem. It was not, however, 
the Roman way to treat with a triumphant foe, even though he 
offered the terms which had originally been offered to him, and 
Nero’s advisers counselled the resumption of hostilities, but the 
presentation of gifts to the envoys conv^ed a plain hint that the 
issue was n^rowed down to a point of ceremony: if Tiridates 
presented his petition in person, he would not ask in vain. To 
extort compliance with this condition, an imposing display of 
force was arranged. Paetus was recalled, and Corbulo was ap¬ 
pointed commander-in-chief of ail the forces in the East, which 
were rcinforc^ by the addition of a third Danubian legion, 
XV Apollinaris from Pannonia, and by detachments of picked 
troops from Illyricum and Egypt. While his official title was the 
normal one of Ugatus Augusti pro praetore^ he was granted an 
authority ovemding that of all governors of neighbouring pro¬ 
vinces {ttiaius imperiu/ft^ And placing cHent-kingfsand princes under 
his orders^. In Syria he was succeeded by C. Cesdus Callus, who 
took over the administradon of the province but had no inde¬ 
pendent militaiy authority, although the troops left in Syria re¬ 
mained under his charge; these consisted of the Tenth legion and 
the two demoralized legions, IV and XII, sent back from Cappa¬ 
docia. The other two Syrian units, the seasoned Third and Surth, 
were dispatched to Melitene, where they were joined by V Mace- 
donica from Pontus and the recendy transferred XV Apollinaris. 
These four, with the auxiliary horse and foot and the condngents 
furnished by client-princes, made up a force of some 50,000 
men, the most powerful yet assembled on the eastern front 
With this army Corbulo crossed the Euphrates, but he had not 
advanced far along the route once followed by Lucullus and 
recently by Paetus, when envoys of Tiridates and Vologases met 
him with overtures of peace. He received them in a friendly 
manner and sent them back with a message of advice: it was for 
the advantage of Tiridates to accept Armenia undevastated as a 
giff, and Vologases would best consult Parthian interests by an 
alhance with Rome. This counsel he drove home by an immeffiate 
attack on ffie Armenians who had been the first to turn against 
Rome, which had the desired effect. Vologases asked for a truce 
‘ Dessau 232; C.R. xlv, 1931, p 190. 
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for the provinces attacked, and Tiridates requested an interview, 
suggesting Rhandeia as the meeting-place, to which Corbulo did 
not object, as the contrast between the present and the past would 
enhance his glory and, it may be added, the prestige of Rome. 
Tiridates declared himself willing to go to Rome and ‘ bring the 
Elmperor a novel glory, an Arsacid as a suppliant while Parthia 
flourished’; and it was agreed that he should lay his diadem 
before Nero’s effley and only resume it from his hand. The 
ceremony took place amid a brilliant militaiy display, and 
Tiridates left to visit his brothers, Vologases and Pacorus, and his 
mother before undertaking the long journey to Rome, handing 
over his daughter as a hostage. The only stipulation made by the 
Parthian king, who had already gone to Ecbatana, was that 
Tiridates should not be subjected to any indignity on his way to 
Rome or in the capital itself. 

The preparations for the journey of an eastern potentate were 
naturally not made in a day, and during the interval Corbulo kept 
at least part of his army together and continued to occupy some of 
the frontier districts: in 64—5 the presence of the Third legion 
at Kharput (Ziata) is attested by three inscriptions, which record 
in the same formula the complerion of what was no doubt a fort^. 
Itwas not till 66 that Tiridates arrived in Italy after a nine months’ 
journey, escorted by bodies of Parthian and Roman cavalry and 
accompanied by his wife and sons, the sons of Vologases and 
Pacorus and Monobazus, and a g^eat retinue. The journey was 
made overland by way of the Hellespont, because a long voyage 
would have entailed defilement of ^e (hvinc waters of the sea, 
which was forbidden by the Mazdean religion*; and it cost the 
huge sum of 800,000 sesterces a day, which was charged (very 
improperly) to the public treasury*. From North Italy Tiridates 
was conveyed in an imperial chariot to Naples, where Nero enter¬ 
tained him, afterwards accompanying him to Rome for the coro¬ 
nation ceremony. The capital was gaily decorated with festoons 
and lights, and crowded with people who filled the streets and the 
forum and climbed to the housetops to get a view, while the route 

• One of these inscripdons is Dessau 232, dated 13 Oct. 64-5. 

• Pliny, N.H. xxx, 16. The crossing from Brundisium to Dyrrhachium, 
which he made on his return journey, would take only about 24 hours. Tiie 
same scruple was expressed by Vologases when, in declining Nero’s invitations 
to Rome, he said: ‘It is fiir easier for you th^ for me to cross such a wide 
^'P**'* of (Dio Lxin, 7, 2). Similar prohibinons of the pollution of 
water arc found in the Avesta (Cumont, Mjitirts it Mithra, i, p. 104 ry.). 

• According to Dio Lxtu, 2, 2. 
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was lined by soldiers with gleaming arms and standards. Next 
morning Nero in triumphal garb, accompanied by the Senate and 
the Praetorian guards entered the forum and seated himself on the 
rostra, to which Tindates and his suite advanced through lines of 
trcwps, and did obeisance to the Emperor, hailing him as his master 
and adoring him as an emanation of Mithras. Then Nero pro- 
c at^med him king of Armenia and placed the diadem on his head 
as he sat at his feet; he was saluted imperaior suid in celebration of 
the triumph of the Roman arms he deposited a laurel wreath in 
the Capitol. From this time, as his coins attest, he assumed the 
praenomen of Imperator. The ceremony of investiture was followed 
by a special performance in Pompey’s theatre, the whole interior 
having been gilded for the occasion and the properties adorned 
with gold—a display which led the people to apply the adjective 
golden to the day itself. A costly banquet and public exhibitions 
by Nero of his favourite arts completed the enteruinment of the 
pest, whose parting was sped by a princely gift from the Emperor 
(estimated ^ously at one or two hundred million sesterces) and 
a number of skilled workmen to rebuild Artaxata, which arose from 
Its rums under the short-lived name of Neroneia. 


VIII. THE SEQUEL OF THE WAR AND THE MILITARY 
PROJECTS OF NERO 

So ended ten years of marches and talk, punctuated by a dis- 
pccful episode, which went by the name of war. The public 
homage done in Rome by an Arsacid prince was certainly a 
toumph su^ as no emperor had hitherto enjoyed, and it duly 
impressed ^e pubhe, which hardly realized that the price paid 
for It was the virtual abandonment of Armenia to Parthia. %e 
Arsacids were now recognized as the legitimate rulers of that 
ham^d land, which really became—what Armenian historical 
tradition wrongly supposed it had been since the third century 

Parthian crown; and Rome’s right of 
enfeoffmpt left her only the shadow of the authority she had 
claimed for a century. It is not surprising that Nero’s concession 
crqwncd by the splendour of the reception accorded to Tiridates’ 
won hiin populanty in Parthia, which lasted for many years afte^ 
hs death. Yet the compromise, reached after sevcrafoLillations 
of policy which shped that the Roman statesmen of the cky W 
no clear psp of the conditions of the problem, was a reasonable 
settlement: it saved Roman prestige, satisfied the well-founded 
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claim of the Parthian empire, and led to a stable peace on the 
eastern frontier, which lasted for half a century, disturbed only 
by an occasional passing cloud. This result showed that the 
settlement suited the conditions imposed by the geographical 
situation of Armenia and by its social and cultural ties with 
Parthia. 

The removal of the one real obstacle to friendly relations be¬ 
tween the two empires did not, however, remove the need of a 
proper system of frontier defence. The establishment of such a 
system was left to Vespasian, but the way was prepared by Nero 
when he annexed in 64-5^ the vassal kingdom of Pontus, ruled 
since 38 by Polemo II. Polemo retired to the Cilician kingdom 
(Olba, Cennatis and Lalassis) which had been given him in 41 in 
lieu of Bosporus^, and his Pontic realm was added to the province 
of Galatia, which was the important frontier province of Asia 
Minor in the Julio-Claudian period and grew to a vast size by 
attachment to it of each fresh annexation (except Cappadocia). 
The incorporation of Polemo’s Pontus advanced Roman territory 
to the frontier of Lesser Armenia and placed under direct imperial 
rule the whole of the Black Sea coast from Amisus (Samshn) to 
the slopes of the Caucasus, with the ports of Side (Polcmonium), 
Cerasus and Trapezus*. 

The annexation was hardly prompted by a realization of ^e 
need of organizing the frontier towards Armenia; otherwise 
Armenia Minor, which was of paramount importance from that 
point of view, would not have been left, as it was, under the 
rule of a client-prince. It seems to have been rather part of a 
policy, initiated in the previous year, which aimed at securing 
direct control of the coast lands of the Black Sea. The Euxinc was 
to become a Roman lake, which would be made safe for navigation 
and from whose shores watch could be kept on the Sarmatian 
tribes that occupied the whole hinterland from the region of the 
Danube delta to the Caucasus and the Caspian. Commerce 
apart, the sea routes from Moesia and Thrace and from the 
Bosporan kingdom to Trapezus were of great military importance. 

^ The exact date is furnished by the Era of the Pontic cities Neocaesara, 
Zcla, Cerasus and Trapezus, whiw is proved by their coins to have hegu" '[> 
Oa. 64 (Kubitschek in PW. s.v. Aera, xxxv; Babelon-Reinach, Recuttl 
ginhral dts monnnaies grecques (T Astt Minture, i, l). 

* He was sdll ruling there in the rei^ of Gialba (S. M. Cat. Lytaania, 
etc pp. XXX, liv). Sec Volume of Plates iv, 208,f. 

• The Pontic kingdom no doubt included Colchis, as it had done under 
Polemo’s predecessors (Strabo xi, 499). 
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For Roman troops operating in Armenia or stationed near its 
borders the Euxine provided the chief line of communication with 
their centres of supply and reinforcement; the land route from the 
Thracian Bosporus through Bithynia-Pontus to the Euphrates 
was still undeveloped, at least in its eastern section, and transport 
over it was at best slow and laborious. But the Euxine needed 
vigilant p>olicing; piracy had always been rife on its waters, and 
its prevalence in the Augustan age has already been noted. Till 
A.D. 64 the task of keeping it in check had been left to the kings 
of Pontus and the Bosporus; with the annexation of Polemo’s 
realm the responsibility was taken over by Rome, the royal 
sqiudron being utilized to form the nucleus of a Pontic fleet, 
which some years later numbered forty ships and had its head¬ 
quarters at Tra|>e2us^. 

More formidable, however, was the Sarmatian menace, which 
had been brought home to the Roman government by the events 
of the last few years. The various Sarmatian tribes in the steppes 
of South Russia had been steadily moving westwards towards the 
Danube, driven forward by the advance of fresh swarms from 
central Asia. Before a.d. 50 the lazyges had established them¬ 
selves at the expense of the Dacians in the great plain between 
Theiss and Danube, and by a.d. 62 the Roxolani ^e Blond 
Alans) are found not far from the region of the lower Danube in 
contact and in friendly relations with the Germanic Bastarnae and 
the Thracian Dacians. The increasing pressure of these tribes on 
the Danube frontier is attested by the epitaph of Plautius Silvanus 
Aelianus, governor of Moesia in the years following a.d. 60*. 
About 62 Plautius had to suppress a threatening movement of the 
Sarmatians, in which the adjoining tribes were involved, and after 
restoring order in what is now Rumanian territory, he had to 
intervene in the Crimea, where the Scythians who held the 
interior of the peninsula were besieging the Greek city of Chcr- 
sonesus, close to Sebastopol. By dispatching a force, which could 
easily be transported by sea, or possibly by the mere threat of war, 
he compelled the Scythian king to raise the siege. His interven¬ 
tion appears to have been followed by a drastic curtailment of the 
nominal independence of the Bosporan kingdom, which had been 
ruled since 45/6 by Cotys I. This is an inference which may 
reasonably be drawn^ from a solitary gold coin of a.d. 62/3 

' Josephus, Bell. Jud. n [16, 4], 367. 

* ^ P; Dc»u 986; £)cssau in Jahreshefte, xxm, 1926, pp. 346/M. 

Dc^te Dessau’s doubts {fltsch, d. ram, Kaisfrzttt, n, p. 20 n, For 
the coin see Volume of Plates iv, 208, m. 
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(Bosporan Era 359)which is devoid of anyrefcrence to the king— 
his royal monogram being replaced by an imperial one, Nep(“*') 
K(aura/j)—and from a copper coin bearing Nero’s head and name 
without any allusion to the king. Whether Cotys had died or 
whether, if still alive, he was deposed or more probably reduced 
to the position of a Roman functionary, cannot be determined; his 
last coin belongs to a.d. 62, and he is heard of no more^. The next 
extant coin, an aureus of Ws son Rhescuporis, bearing the date 
68—9 and the heads of Vespasian and Titus, shows that the 
monarchy was re-established with its old rights after Nero’s 
death. 

A natural sequel to the virtual incorporation of the Bosporan 
kingdom would be a Roman military occupation, and such an 
occupation not only of Bosporan territory but of the whole 
Caucasian coast has been inferred from the sp«ch which Josrohus 
puts into the mouth of the Jewish king Agrippa in a.d. 66 *. In 
the course of a survey of the legionary forces at the disposal of the 
Roman empreror, designed to impress on the Jews the folly of 
rebellion, Agrippa is made to say that the Heniochi, Colchi ^d 
Tauri, the Bosporani and the tribes that dwell round the Euxine 
and the Sea of Azov are kept in subjection by 3000 legionary 
troops, and that 40 ships of war ‘now maintain peace on that 
hitherto savage and unnavigablc sea.’ Josephus’ information was 
plainly drawn from an offiaal source, but as there are reasons for 
believing that the document in question really belonged to the 
reign of Vespasian*, it can hardly be regarded as good evidence 
for military measures taken by Nero. 

Nevertheless the territories brought under direct control in 63 
and 64 were to be used by Nero as a base of operations for an 
offensive against the Sarmatians, which was said to be part of an 

* A gold coin dated 365 (= a.d. 68-9), alleged to bear Cotys’ mont^ram 
and the heads of Vitellius and his fiuher, the censor, has been cited as evidence 
for the restoration of Cotys by that date, but the description is undoubte^y 
incorrect. All the descriptions and reproductions of the coin, beginning witn 
Kbhne (A/ar/r Kotscheubty, p. 227) and ending with Burachkov {Gtn. Catal. 
p. 252, no. 115), go back to Sestini’s Lettert, u, p. 170, no. 23. Berthier- 
de-La-Garde in his Cerrectient to Burachkov pointed out that the heads are 
those of Vespasian and Titus. The coin is an example of the first aureus of 
Rhescuporis, the monogram of which could obviously be misread as that»of 
Cotys. Volume of Plates iv, 208, ». 

* Bell. Jud. u [16,4], 345 sqq. A. von Domaszewski, Rk. Mus. XLvn, 
1892, pp. 208 ryy.j M. RostovtzefF, Klio, u, 1902, pp. 80 sqq.\ Schur, of. 
at. p. 09. 

* Ritterling, in P.W. s.v. Lepe^ cols. 1261 sqq. 
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ambitious scheme of conquest in the East, In 66 (or {>crhaps 67) 
military preparations began with the creation of a new legion, 
composed of Italians six feet tall, which was given the tide of 
he^o I Italua\ Nero dubbed it the ‘Phalanx of Alexander the 
Great,’ a description which reveals the grandiose ideas that were 
fermenting in his brain^. Other legions could be drawn from the 
Eastern army, now that peace was established on the Parthian 
frontier. The objective of the campaign was the Caspian Gates, 
and Tacitus specLSes the Albani as the foe who was to be attacked*. 
By the ‘ Caspian Gates ’ was obviously not meant the famous pass 
south of the Caspian Sea, on the road which led from Media to 
Parthyene and central Asia. The name was also commonly given 
to the pass of Darial, the ‘Gate of the Alans’—properly, says 
Pliny, called the ‘Caucasian Gates’—through which ran the main 
route over the central Caucasus from Harmozica (or Harmastus), 
near Tiflis, in Iberia to the valley of the river Terek*. This was 
the ‘Caspian route’ (Caspia via) by which in a.d. 35 the Iberians 
had brought a horde of Sarmatians over the Caucasus to attack 
the Parthians^. These Sarmatians were, as Josephus states, the 
Alani, whose name was not known to the Romans till a.d. 64—5 
and was easily confused with Albani, as it evidendy was by 
Tacitus’ authority*. The Alans were the latest wave of the 
barbarian flood which had been moving westwards from central 
Asia, and at this time they were settled in the steppes between 

* Suetonius, Nero, 19. 

* Tacitus, Hist, i, 6; Suetonius, loc. «/.; Dio Lxm, 8, i. 

■ Ptolemjr calls it the Sarmatian Gates (v, 8, 5; 9; pp. 911, 914, cd. 
Miiller). Phny (NH. Yi, 30; 40) says that the pass was wrongly labcU^ the 
‘Caspian Gates’ on the map sent to Rome by members of Corbulo’s army, 
who explored the country by Nero’s order (a. Dio, loe. at.), and that Nero’s 
threat ‘was said to be direct^ against the Caspian Gates instead of the Gates 
which led through Iberia into the country of the Sarmatians,’ the true 
Caspian Gates being the defile traversed by Alexander the Great (further 
defined in 43-4). 

* Tacitus, yfnn. vi, 33; Josephus, Jrtt. xvrn [4,4], 97, who likewise calls 
the pass the Caspian Gates. It is to be noted that the Caucasus was formerly 
call^ Caspius after the tribe of the Caspii (Strabo xi, 497). 

‘ This suggestion is due to Mommsen*, the conftisinn of the two names is 
frequeru in later MSS. The first mention of Alani is in Lucan, De hello m. 
wii, 223; X, 454 (written in 64-5). It is true that a campaign against the 
Alans would have involved complete control over Albania, which was not 
one of Corbulo’s allies in the Armenian war and shortly before had been at 
eiunity with Iberia, but the scale of Nero’s preparations (see below) does not 
commend the statement that this small state was to be the primary object of 
attack. 
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the Caucasus and the Caspian. When the migratory movement 
was stemmed on the west by Plautius Silvanus, it threatened 
to seek an outlet towards the south, and an overflow in this 
direction took place within a few years, when the floodgates 
on the Danube, temporarily opened by the denudation of the 
frontier during the civil war, were closed again by a streng^ened 
defence'. 

These conditions are sufficient to account for Nero’s projected 
campaign; but what precisely his purpose was, cannot be said. 
Certain it is that an offensive, even had it been successful, would 
have had no permanent effect in removing the Sarmatian pressure 
on the Roman provinces and vassal kingdoms; while the main¬ 
tenance of a military frontier in the 3tepf>es of South Russia, added 
to all its other commitments, would have been wholly beyond the 
pKJwer of the Roman Empire*. 

Besides the Caucasian expedition Nero is said to have contem¬ 
plated a campaign against the kingdom of Ethiopia. As early as 
the autumn of 6i he sent a party of praetorian soldiers with a 
tribune and two centurions (the latter perhaps belonging to the 
Egyptian army) to explore the countr)^; and about a year after 
their return, in 64, he meditated a visit to the provinces of the 
East, especially Egypt, but was deterred by a bad omen*. The 
exploratory mission was, ostensibly at any rate, a friendly one, and 
it met with a friendly reception. With the help of the ‘king’ of 
Ethiopia (evidently a sub-king, since the ruler of Meroe at this 
time was, as Pliny states, a queen-regent Candace®) and the 
letters of recommendation which he gave them to neighbouring 
‘kings,’ the explorers accomplished a long journey up the Nile 
beyond Meroe to the marshes of the WTiite Nile, and brought 
back geographical and zoological information, together with a 
map and a report to the effect that the Ethiopian kingdom was 
in a state of utter decay: Mcro2 itself was sparsely inhabited. 
Plainly this pioverty-stricken coimtry was not a desirable ac(^uisi- 
tion; it was friendly towards Rome; and Seneca, who was still at 
the helm when the expedition was sent out, says nothing of any 

' Josephus, Bell. JuA. ni [4, 3], 94. 

* For a different view of Nero's purpose, see Note 6, pp. 880 sqq. 

* Seneca, "Sat. fljfaest. VI, 8, 3—4; Pliny, H.H. n, 181 sqq.; xii, 195 Dio 
Lxm, 8, I. The date has been made very probable by Schur, op. at. p. 41 sq.'. 
Seneca’s sixth book was written in 63, and such a long and difficult journey 
would require about a year and a half. 

* Tadtus, Am. xv, 36, i; Suetonius, Hero, 19, 35. 

‘ See above, p. 242 n. i. 
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military policy, but states that its purpose was to discover the 
source of the Nile^. 

These facts cast suspicion on the truth of the report that the 
object of the expedition was to collect information for an Ethiopian 
campaign*. In all probability Pliny is the only ultimate authority 
for it, and it is notorious that he was animated by a fierce hatred 
of Nero and lost no opportunity of placing him in the most un¬ 
favourable light*. Pliny’s statement may indeed derive support 
from the dispatch of certain bodies of troops to Alexandria: in the 
summer of 66 there were in the Egyptian capital 'looo men of the 
African army, including the ala Silianay which was to play a part 
in the war between Otho and Vitellius; later in the same year 
arrived one of Corbulo’s legions, XV Apollinaris, and in the 
following year came legionary detachments from Germany*. The 
African troops had been sent on to await the Emperor’s arrival, but 
the presence of the rest may be otherwise explained. If Tacitus is 
to be trusted, the legionary detachments were destined for the 
Caucasus campaign, and ^ey may have been sent by way of 
Egypt to avoia the slow and laborious march by land, while the 
legion may (as in 71) have been on its way back to Pannonia*. On 
these points certainty is not attainable; but if Nero’s pro^amme 
really included an Ethiopian war, it is difficult to divine the 
motives that prompted him. It may be that he was allured by the 
prospect of a cheap triumph*. The view that his object was to 
safeguard the commercial interests of the empire by securing 
the decaying Meroltic kingdom against the encroachment of 
the expanding Axumite kingdom of Abyssinia, which threatened 
to monopolize the African ivory trade, will hardly bear close 
scrutiny^. 

Whatever Nero’s intentions may have been, his plans were 
disturbed by the outbreak of the serious rebellion in Judaea, for 

* Ad invtstigandujH caput Nili. It was a sdentific expedition sent by 
Nero, ut aliarum virtutum ita veritatis in prims amantissimus. It may well be 
that its di^tch was suggested by Seneca himsdf, who was keenly interested 
in maners of geography and ethnography. 

* Pliny, N.H. vi, 181: rensmttavere.. .Nermi.. .missi ab eo ... ad ex- 

ptorandum, inter reliqua bella et Aethiopicum cogitanti. Cf. Leuze in Or. Lit. 
Zeit. xxvn, 1924, p. 346. * Sec Appendix on Sources, p. 867. 

• * Josephus, Bell. Jud. u [18, 8], 494; iii [i, 3], 8; Tacitus, Hist. 1, 31, 

70 -.. 

‘ Tacitus, Hist, i, 6; Josephus, ep. At. vu [5, 3], 117. Cf. Rittcrling, op. 
At. col. 1260 sq. 

* Cf. H. Kortenbeutd, Jfgjpt. Handel, p. 61. 

’ Sec Note 6, pp. 880 sqq. 
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the suppression of which three legions had to be detailed. But 
they were not abandoned. Steps were taken to restore the mili- 
taiy balance by ordering reinforcements from the West. From 
Britain was summoned the Fourteenth legion, which had distin¬ 
guished itself in crushing the revolt of Boudicca, and was selected 
as a ‘crack’ regiment, while detachments were drawn from the 
other three British legions and from the legions of Germany and 
Illyricum^. But the storm-clouds gathering in the West forced 
the emperor to return to Italy at the beginning of 68 and to recall 
the troops for the protection of his throne. Fortunately for Rome 
the founder of the next dynasty was a man of robust practical 
sense who realized that what the empire needed was, not enlarge¬ 
ment, but consolidation and defence, and who immediately set 
about the establishment of a scientific frontier in the East and 
sought to meet the Sarmatian peril by assisting the king of Iberia 
to hold the gate of the Caucasus and by strengthening the 
kingdom of Bosporus. 

* Tacitus, Hist, i, 6; n, 11. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


THE NORTHERN FRONTIERS FROM 
TIBERIUS TO NERO 

I. ROMAN FRONTIER POLICY 

^UB Tiberto quits: here as elsewhere the Principatc of Tiberius 
a period of peace and retrenchment. An ambitious plan of 
conquest in the north had ended in disaster, unsus[>ected dangers 
had been revealed, even victory was costly or barren. Had the 
destinies of the Empire been guided by a ruler lacking the caution 
and the experience of 'Hberius, he could have followed no other 
policy. 

In A.D. 6 fifteen legions were stationed in the lands bounded by 
Rhine and I^nube. The same garrison was maintained after 
A.D. 9, but with a chan^d distribution and a changed purpose. 
There were now five armies, each under a consular legate, those of 
Upper and L^wer Germany, of Pannonia and Dalmatia (Illyricvun 
had been divided in or shortly after a.d. 9), and of Moesia. It was 
not intended that the legions should be employed to make fresh 
conquests; and frontier defence was not their main function—it 
was the control of the interior that more urgently demanded their 
attention. The lojralty and tranquillity of the Gallic provinces 
under Augustus did not conceal from the Romans the presence of 
danger. Their apprehensions, which were confirmed by the revolt 
of Klorus and Sacroyir in A.p. 21 (p. 644^, were strengthened still 
further by the formidable rising of Vindex—whatever may have 
been his aims, thousands flocked to the standard of a descendant of 
an Aquitanian royal house. Raetia and Noricum appeared to be safe; 
but the Pannonians and Dalmatians, a recent conquest, had risen 

T he yftmah of Tadnis, in their surviving parts, supply some 
valuable details about the Rhine fronrier, but the Hirtorut and the Germania 
t(^ther arc more important There is very little to be gleaned from other 
lifen^ tources-^d lor this reason it is all the more regrettable that Tacitus 
should have » little to say about the Danube. Inscriptions are now indis- 
pcn^lc—^with their help the movements of the legions can often be traced 
with remarkable accuracy; moreover, the purely archaeological evidence 
conmbutes some valuable results. But here too the Danubian lands are 
poorly represented. See Mxp 13, facing p. 347. 
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at the first opportunity. They were crushed, but only with 
difficulty, and though this was the last of their revolts, the 
character of the land and of its inhabitants forbade the Romans to 
assume that it would be so. That after a.d. 9 law and order should 
have endured unbroken in Bosnia is a remarkable testimony to the 
thoroughness of the final subjugation, if not to the influences of 
ci\nlization. Farther to the soutS-cast were other warlike peoples 
that needed watching. Their resistance had been broken by Piso 
in his great Thracian War which lasted for three years, and the 
Balkans had thus been pacified; but here too trouble might again 
be expected sooner or later. This view of the function of the 
legions is confirmed by the fact that in Spain after a.d. 9 a large 
garrison remained, of three legions'. 

Hampered by these grave responsibilities, the legions would 
perhaps not have been able to guard the frontiers as well. They did 
not need to. Care had been taken that the enemies of Rome 
beyond the great rivers should be kept weak, disunited and harm¬ 
less. This had been one of the objects of three great expeditions 
beyond the Danube in the decade before the attack on Maro- 
boduus; they had not been all in vain and no further intervention 
on a comparable scale was needed. A similar aim, it might be 
argued, was the only real justification for the campaigns of 
Germanicus; whether it was attained might, however, be doubted, 
for the power of Arminius emerged strengthened rather than 
weakened. However that may be, when the Roman pressure 
relaxed, the feuds of tribe against tribe, of faction against faction, 
could pursue their unimpraed course. Roman encouragement 
was seldom required. In the year following the recall of Ger¬ 
manicus, Arminius turned his arms against Maroboduus. The 
Semnones and the Langobardi deserted the king, a loss which can 
hardly have been compensated by the accession to his cause of 
Inguiomcrus, the uncle of Arminius. A battle ensued which 
illustrated how much the Germans had already learnt from their 
warfare against disciplined armies. Although the issue was in¬ 
decisive, Maroboduus was seriously weakened and his empire 
began to cnunble. In vain that he appealed for Roman aid: 
Roman diplomacy turned the scales against him. Before long an 
exile, Catualda, appeared on the scene and expelled him from hjs 
capital and his kingdom. The fallen monarch soiight refuge on 
Roman territory. He was interned at Ravenna where he lingered 

* IV Macedonica, VI Victrix and X Gemina. An inscription, Dessau 
2648, records an otherwise unattested Asturian rising in Nero’s reign. 
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on for eighteen years. Such was the melancholy fate of the first 
statesman in the history of the German peoples. The career of 
Arminius the liberator had been more dramatic, his end was 
sudden and violent. In emulation of Maroboduus he aspired to 
kingly power among the Cherusci, and was treacherously slain by 
his own kinsmen (a.d. 19). 

The triumph of Roman policy had been rapid and complete, 
and its fruits were not lost. In order to illustrate the economy with 
which the frontier could often be held it will be convenient to 
pursue further the story of Roman relations with the Germans of 
Bohemia and Moravia, the Marcomanni and the Quadi. Catualda 
succumbed almost at once to an attack of the Hermunduri; his 
followers and those of Maroboduus were established north of the 
Danube, with Vannius of the nation of the Quadi as their king. 
Vannius enjoyed a long and prosperous reign until at last, in 
A.D. 50, he was assailed by the Hermunduri, the Lugii and other 
trib« which were supporting his nephews Vangio and Sido 
against him. Vannius fell, for the governor of Pannonia had been 
instructed not to intervene, and Vangio and Sido divided the 
kingdom between them. Like their neighbours to the east, the 
princes of the Sarmatae lazyges, they maintained a steady loyalty 
to Rome. But in a.d. 89> during Domitian’s war against the 
Dacians, these friendly relations were disturbed. The situation was 
critical—Roman policy had been based upon the risky but by no 
means irrational calculation that there would not be serious 
trouble on different parts of the frontier at the same time. To 
check the Sarmatians Domitian therefore made peace with Dacia, 
and against the Marcomanni and Quadi he negotiated with the 
tribes in their rear, the Semnones and the Lugii^. But this was not 
enough. The most vulnerable section of the whole northern 
frontier of the empire, the Middle Danube eastwards from 
Vienna, had been laid bare; it now required the protection of 
several more legions. 

The emperors of the Julio-Claudian house were not confronted 
by an^ problem of this gravity, a bitter disappointment to their 
historian who complained that his task was dull and tedious. The 
tronuers were secure and satisfactory, and there was another 
r«^on for not going beyond them—the responsibility and the 
glo^ of w^ could not be resigned to a subject, conquest must be 
a^icved, if at all, by or at least in the presence of the emperor 
* generation of peace, however, the accession of a 
youthful prince might promise a change; but the designs of 

* Dio uevn, 5, 2-3. 
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Gaius were never clearly revealed, and it was Claudius who dis¬ 
regarded the testament of Augustus and added Britain to the 
empire. The remarkable tranqixillity of the Eim)p>can frontiers 
appeared to justify this step. The Rhine was still thought to 
require eight legions, it is true; but over a vast extent of territory 
between the camps of Vindonissa near Bile and Camuntum a 
little to the east of Vienna, there was no legion at all—military 
protection was almost absent because superfluous. In Raetia the 
aujdliary troops were at first scattered over the country, and 
were not posted along the line of the Danube until the time of 
Claudius. Noricxim too has no history: and although the area under 
Roman control on the Lower Danube was extended, such was the 
peace on and within the frontiers that lemons could be withdrawn 
to the East. For a time (a.d. 63-8) during Nero’s reign only five 
were left instead of seven. But danger was soon to threaten from 
beyond the river, and by the end of the cent^ the centre of 
interest shifts to the Danube. During this period, however, the 
Rhine is still the more important military frontier. 

II. THE RHINE 

When a polidcal boundary corresponds to a geographical limit 
such as the sea or the mountains, virgin forest or barren desert, it 
may be called a natural frontier. Though a river is not a limit of 
this kind, it may form a convenient line of demarcadon and lend 
itself to military defence, especially if its valley is such as to offer 
good lateral communications. For various reasons the whole 
length of the Rhine was not equally well suited for these purposes; 
above Mainz its passage across the plain was capricious and un¬ 
regulated, below Mainz it plunged into winding gorges, near 
Nymwegen the stream divided. Indeed, after the annexations made 
by the Flavians, it was to form the frontier of the Elmpirc only for 
a comparatively short stretch, below Coblence; and in this period 
it is not always easy to discern exactly where the frontier was con¬ 
ceived to run, for beyond the river were Roman outposts and 
native tribes in varying degrees of dependence. 

The Island of the Batavians and Canninefates was always 
r^[arded as within the empire. These tribes P^id no tribute but 
supplied soldiers. To the north-cast dwelt the Frisii; beyond them 
were the Chauci, who had probably, like the Frisii, remained loyal 
after the disaster of Varus. The Chauci appear to have been 
neglected after a.d. 16, but the Frisii were governed by a Roman 
miUtary officer. In a.d. 28 the Frisians revolted, inflicting a 
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defeat on the Romans, and enjoyed impunity and independence 
until in a.d. 47 Corbulo reasserted Roman authority over them. 
This did not content his ambition. The Chauci had already been 
defeated by Gabinius Secundus in a.d. 41^, but before the arrival 
of Corbulo they had made piratical raids on the Gallic coast. 
He resolved to chastise, if not to subjugate them, but was arrested 
in his enterprises by the jealousy or the prudence of the Emperor. 
He obeyed the summons, but with reluctance, and his posts were 
withdrawn across the Rhine. Whether this meant the total 
abandonment of Roman control over the Frisians is uncertain. 
They are hostile in a.d. 69-70, but later contribute auxiliary 
regiments to the army. Along the Rhine north-east of Vetera was a 
strip of territory which the Romans kept empty of inhabitants and 
preserved for the requirements of their own garrisons. In Nero’s 
reign first the Frisii and then the Angrivarii sought to occupy 
these lands, but were repulsed by force or threats. Beyond this 
zone lived the Bructeri, against whom there were hostilities in the 
Flavian period, to the south along the Rhine were the Tencteri 
and next to them the Usipi, neither of which tribes appeared to be 
formidable, while the Mattiaci, dwelling between the Lahn and 
the Main, were friendly if not already dependent. It was in their 
territory that Curtius Rufiis employed his troops in silver mining, 
and Pliny the Elder inspected the W springs of Aquae Mattiacae 
(Wiesbaden)*, where Roman occupation had probably been 
permanent and unbroken since the days of Drusus. There was 
probably an earth-fort at Wiesbaden itself; another was con¬ 
structed at Hofheim, a few miles to the east, in a.d. 40—2, but 
appears to have been destroyed by the Chatti in a.d. 50*. There 
was as yet, however, no permanent bridge across the river at 
Mainz. Above Mainz the protection of the frontier, if such it can 
be called, presented no difficulty. Southern Germany had a thin 
and mixed population with no large tribes. The Suebi Nicretes in 
the neighbourhood of Heidelberg were a small and innocuous 
people, and it was not likely that an enemy would emerge from the 
Black Forest. As yet this region has no history; Baden-Baden 
may, however, have attracted visitors, and beyond the Upper 
Rhine northwards from Vindonissa an earth-fort of Claudian date 
h<ys been discovered at Hufingen. 

The presence of this line of weak or dependent tribes made the 
task of frontier defence easy and economical. But there was one 

* Dio 8, 7, cf. Suetonius, Claudiut, 24. * NM. xxxi, 20. 

• E. Ritterling, ‘Das frilhromische Lager bei Hofheim’ (= Naiiauiseht 
Annaltn XL, 1912). 
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large and formidable nation of Germans in dangerous proximity, 
the Chatti. They were not only a hardy and warlike stock — they 
preserved an iron discipline when they marched forth to war; and, 
if this were not rcmarluble enough, they carried with them rations 
of food and tools for entrenching^. In a.d. 50 the legate of Upper 
Germany, Pomponius Secundus, had to check one of their in¬ 
cursions, and they were to be heard of again. The Chatti had 
neighbours and enemies who could be employed against them, 
to the north the Cherusd and on the east the Hermunduri. The 
Cherusd, it is true, were but a shadow of their former greatness; 
and their internal discords were intensified rather than assuaged 
when in a.d. 47 Italicus, the son of Arminius’ renegade brolier 
Flavus, was sent from Rome to be their king. None the less, they 
might be a cause of anxiety to the Chatti, and later Domitian is 
foimd supporting their king Chariomenis®. The Hermunduri 
needed no encouragement to serve the interests of Rome. Like 
the Alemanni and the Burgimdians in a later age the Hermunduri 
and the Chatti disputed the possession of certain salt-springs. 
In A.D. 58 a great battle was fought with results disastrous to 
the Chatti. 

A frontier is no less a frontier when it does not happen to be 
bristling with camps and forts. There had been no legions on the 
Rhine in the generation between Caesar and Drusus, and there 
were hardly any on the Danube in the Julio-Claudian period. 
Drusus, however, had brought up the legions from the interior of 
Gaul and established them on the Rhine in positions from which 
thej' were to invade and conquer Germany. Here they remained. 
Before the Varian disaster there had been five legions on the Rhine 
and two in Raetia: there were now, and there continued to be for 
the greater part of the century, eight legions along the Rhine, 
from Vetera to Vindonissa. After a.d. 9, or perhaps rather after 
A.D. 17, their arrangement was as follows. At Vetera (Xanten) 
were the legions V Alaudae and XXI Rapax, at Oppidum 
Ubiorum (^logne) I and XX (Valeria Victrix). In a.d. 50 a 
colony of veterans was established at the town of the Ubii, which 
thereafter became known as Colonia Claudia Ara Agrippinensium; 
but the legions had departed long before, during the reign of 
Tiberius, I to Bonna (Bonn), XX to Novaesium (Neuss). Jin 
Upper Germany legions XIV Gemina and XVI were stationed at 
Moguntiacum (Mainz), II Augusta at Argentorate (Strasbourg), 
XI 11 Gemina at Vindonissa (Windisch). Argentorate and Vindo¬ 
nissa had not been legionary camps before a.d. 9, for they could 
* Tadtus, Germ, 30. * Dio lxvu, 5, I. 
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not have served as bases for invading Germany; nor did this part 
of the frontier require any protection. But it was the duty of this 
great army of eight legions to intervene, if necessary, in Gaul. The 
colony of Lugdunum had an urban cohort; but, except perhaps 
for a few auxiU^ regiments and detachments of legionary troops, 
the Gallic provinces were without garrisons. 

While the army was still regard^ as a field-army, the camps of 
the legions were not fortresses, but merely bases for mobile troops. 
In Augustan days the winter-camp of a legion is still rudimentary, 
often abandoned at the opening of the campaigning season and 
rebuilt at its close, as the excavations at Vetera have clearly shown. 
In the coupe of the next fifty years or so, as the legion gradually loses 
mobility, its camp begins to acquire permanence and stability: the 
ramparts of eai^, reinforced with timber, become more massive, 
the inner appointments more comfortable. Indeed some camps 
were constructed in stone during this period (Argentorate and 
Vindonissa), but this practice does not become general on the 
Rhine before the time of the Flavians. 

Tike the camps of the legions, the earth-forts occupied by the 
auxiliary regiments gradually assume strength and permanence. 
The defence of the Rhine had formerly l^n entrusted to the 
tribes dwelling along its bank. This sptem was not completely 
superseded—at least it is sometimes dimcult to draw a distinction 
between the militia of a tribe and a regular regiment, for in this 
periwl most of the regiments serving on the Rhine are themselves 
Gallic or Rhenish in origin. The regiments of Vangiones and 
Nemetes which helped Pomponius Secundus in repelling a raid 
of the Chatti were stationed in their own territory; and the 
Helvetii garrisoned a fort with their own troops and at their own 
cost^ 

It was therefore a simple task to preserve inviolate the western 
bank of Rhine. The garrisons were more than adequate to 
repel an invasion, even if Roman policy had not rendered that 
danger remote and unprobable. A fleet patrolled the river, raiders 
were deterred, even harmless natives were not suffered to cross the 
stream how and where they pleased*. But on that frontier was a 
menace to the security of the empire far more formidable than the 
^^Vmans eight legions conscious of their power*. And so the 

^ Tadtus, Hist. 1, bj. 

Taat\^ Hist, iv, 64. On the frontier of Raetia, however, an exception 

^ in frTOur of the Hennunduri, who were allowed to cross the 
Danube freely (Germ. 41). 

• Cf. Taatus, Jnn. i, 31. 
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history of the Rhine armies is a large part of the history of the first 
century. Two of their commanders were elevated to the purple, 
Vitellius by force of arms, Trajan by adoption; three others, 
Lentulus Gaetulicus, Verginius Rufiis and Antonius Saturninus, 
were suspected or unsuccessful. Six of the legions lay in contagious 
proximity on a short stretch of the Rhine from Moguntiacum to 
Vetera. The armies of the Danube, scattered over a wide area, 
were better behaved; continuous warfare occupied and diverted 
the British legions. But expeditions beyond the Rhine were un¬ 
necessary and inexpedient. Baffled of conquest, Corbulo set his 
troops to dig a canal; other generals followed his example, but 
public works or minin g were a sorry substitute for the disapline of 
war. The choice of the commanders of the armies was a delicate 

Q uestion—birth, ambition or even ability were qualities suspect to 
1C emperor and often fatal to themselves. Competent men of no 
family like Verginius Rufus were favovired, and aged mediocrity 
became a qualification for military command. But an elderly 
martyr to gout like Hordeonius Flaccus was unable to control the 
troops, and even a Vitellius was acceptable when once they had 
tasted blood and were eager to elevate any candidate providing he 
were their own. To secure the l(^lty of his armies and the peace 
of the world it was advisable for an emperor to visit them; a 
neglect of this elementary precaution was perhaps the ultimate 
cause of the fall of Nero. The Emperor Gaius, however, showed 
some discernment—two years after his accession he appeared 
upon the Rhine (a.d. 39). 

In the ten years of his governorship of Upper Germany 
Lentulus Gaetulicus had won the afiFection of his troops and built 
up for himself an almost impregnable position. Not long after the 
arrival of Gaius he was put to death on a charge of conspiracy 
against the Elmperor; it might therefore appear that what brought 
Gaius to the Rhine was the danger from Gaetulicvis, that his 
gigantic military preparations were undertaken to deceive a 
domestic rather than to intimidate a foreign enemy. None the less, 
even if this be admitted, Gaius may also have contemplated new 
conquests in Britain or in Germany. In the absence of direct 
evidence, a solution of the problem whether it was Gaius or 
Claudius who raised the two new legions XV Primigenia ^d 
XXII Primigenia would be of paramount importance'. For Gaius 
as against Claudius there are no conclusive arguments, and almost 

* E. Rittcrling, P.-IV. s.v. Lene, cols. 1244—9, has argued in favour of the 
attnbudon to Gaius, H. M. D. Parker in Tht Roman Ltgions, pp. 93 ~®» 
Claudius. 
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the only argument of any value is an inference from the numbers 
which were g^ven to the legions. XV was surely chosen in order 
that that legion should garrison Upper Germany along with XIII, 
XIV and XVI: XXII to fit in with XX and XXI in Lower 
Germany (while the legions with the low numbers I, II and V 
were perhaps to be withdrawn from the Rhine). Yet when the 
legions are rearranged after the Claudian invasion of Britain it is 
found on the contrary that XV has been placed in Lower Germany, 
XXII in Upper Germany. It might therefore be argued that the 
emperor who distributed the legions in a.d. 43 to the neglect of 
this numerical sequence was not the same as he who had raised 
them with such a nice regard for it. But this is not all—it appears 
that XV Primigenia had indeed been stationed for a time in 
Upper Germany, as the theory of the numbers demands, for there 
have been discovered at Weisenau near Mainz four gravestones 
of its soldiers, ail of whom died in their first year of service^. 
Gaius, therefore, is the probable creator of the two legions. It 
follows that he meditated, sooner or later, a war of conquest; it 
does not follow, however, that the expedition which he made 
across the Rhine from Mainz was of any great importance. The 
four soldiers of the legion XV Primigenia, if they fell in battle, 
may have fallen in the campaign against the Chatti conducted by 
Galba, the successor of Gaetuheus*. Similarly the building of an 
earth-fort at Hofheim in a.d. 40-2 is in itself of no great sig¬ 
nificance, whether it occurred during the presence of Gaius on 
the Rhine or after his departure. 

Whatever may have been the designs of Gaius, they were post¬ 
poned or abandoned. If it was he who created the two new legions, 
there was an added reason to incite Claudius to his conquest of 
Britain—eight legions on the Rhine were a danger, ten were a 
catastrophe. Claudius took to Britain three of the Rhine legions 
(II, XIV and XX); this did not mean, however, that the perma¬ 
nent establishment on the Rhine was thereby weakened, salutary 
though that would have been, for there were three legions to take 
their place, the two which had been recently enrolled and IV 
Macedonica, withdrawn from Spain. The legions were now re¬ 
arranged. At Vetera were V Alaudae and XV Primigenia; XVI 
w^atNovaesium; latBonna. In Upper Germany IV Macedonica 
and XXII Primigenia shared the double camp of Moguntiacum. 
XXI Rapax seems to have spent several years at Argentorate 
before going to Vindonissa where it was required to take the place 
of XIII Gemina which was dispatched to Pannonia in a.d. 45-6 
^ C.I.L. xiu, 11853-6. • Dio tx, 8, 75 cf. Suetonius, Galka, 6. 
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(see below, p. 804). This reduced the garrison to seven legions, 
which still occupied the same positions when, in the year of the 
Four Emperors, they felt themselves called upon to play a part 
worthy or their power and their prestige. 

In the meantime the other three legions and the Ninth from 
Pannonia had conquered and held Britain for the Roman Empire. 


III. THE ROMANS AND BRITAIN 

Julius Caesar’s invasion proved that Britain was within reach 
of Rome; not that it was within her grasp. A Roman army 
under vigorous leadership could land in Britain and carry out a 
campaign there. It could break up the most powerful confederacy 
in the island and impose its own terms on the tribes. But, on the 
other side of the account, Caesar had demonstrated that this could 
only be done by overcoming great difficulties and by running 
grave risks. The Channel was a dangerous sea; expeditions to its 
nirther shore could never be lightly undertaken; and therefore 
invasions like that of Caesar coidd never permanently impose the 
will of Rome on a recalcitrant British prince. Unless the Britons 
were ready to be subservient, it was idle to hope for the dwclop- 
ment of a client-kingdom across the Channel, and no less idle to 
expect that a governor of Gaul would be able to govern Britain as 
weU. These were the lessons that Caesar’s invasion taught him and 
his successors. 

It also taught the Britons something. They found that, north 
of the Channel, Rome could neither protect her friends nor exact 
more than a momentary obedience from her enemies. Hence, if 
there was any disposition on their part to truckle to Rome before 
that event, the event must sensibly have diminished it. Oesar 
failed to increase Rome’s prestige in Britain; and in such circum¬ 
stances a failure to gain prestige amounts to a loss of it. 

We do not know whether the Britons ewr paid the tribute 
Caesar made them promise, or, if they paid it at first, how soon 
they stopped; but we do know that within a generation or less 
their other and more important promise had been broken. The 
enemy against whom Caesar had been operating in Britain had 
been the Bclgic confederacy under Cassivcllaunus; he had found 
allies in the Trinovantes, a non-Belgic tribe which had good 
reason to fear Belgic encroachments; and at his departure he had 
(in his own words) given Cassivellaimus orders to leave the Trino- 

NoU. For the ancient sources for this and the following section (mainly 
Tadtus and Suetonius) see the Bibliography. 
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vantcs alone. But there is no reason to think that Rome even 
protested when the Catuveliauni conquered the Trinovantes and 
planted among them a new Bel^c town at Lcxden, bjr Colchester, 
soon to become the virtual capital of Britain under Cunobelinus. 
The date of this decisive step is not known, but it was most 
probably taken not by Cassivellaunus himself but by Tasciovanus, 
perhaps his son or grandson, who came to the throne about 
20-15 ®-C' 

This was not the only way in which the Belgic clement gained 
in power and territory soon after Caesar’s invasion. Commius 
broke with Caesar in crisis of Vcrcingetorix’ revolt, and after 
its failure despaired of pardon; he fled to Britain, and soon after¬ 
wards we find him reigning as king of the British Atrebates at 
Silchcstcr. There were no Atrebates in Britain, so far as we can 
tell, at the time of Caesar's campaigns there; it seems that they 
and other new Belgic immigrants came over afterwards and settled 
down in Hampshire and Berkshire, gradually extending westward 
into Wiltshire and Somerset^. 

^ By the time of Claudius, the Belgic area thus includes not only 
Kent and Hertfordshire, the two original centres, but Essex and 
a part of Elast Anglia, marching with the non-Bclgic Iceni some¬ 
where near Newmarket, and with the non-Belgic Dobuni in the 
Cherwell valley. It includes all Berkshire except its northern 
fringe, and all Hampshire. Its influence is felt in west Sussex, in 
Dorset and in Wiltshire; and as far west as Glastonbury scattered 
bands of the same race arc, if not settling, at least raiding and 
destroying. 

This region was the heritage of two royal houses, that of 
Cassivellaunus and that of Commius. Cunobelinus, son of 
Tasciovanus, reigned at Colchester from about a.d. 5 to between 
A.D. 40 and 43; coins struck by his brother Epaticcus are found 
in Surrey and Wiltshire, and it has been fancied that he inherited 

* The distinction between two Belgic areas in Britain is now generally 
reoogjnized. One, in Kent and Hertfordshire, spreading into Essex but 
stopping short of the Iceni and Dobuni, is the soiled .^yIcsford-Swar^ing 
area; the other, including the Atrebates and the ‘Bel^’ of Ptolemy (which 
must have been an artinaal canton formed by the Romans for purposes of 
load government out of scattered Belgic settlements; C. F. C. Hawkes and 
G. C. Dunrung, Belgae, pp. 294—5) had a diflicrent culture characterized 
by ‘bead-rim’ pottery resembling that of Normandy instead of‘pcdestal-ums* 
like those of the Marne valley. The Belgae of this second area are thought 
(by J. P, Bushc-Fox, Swarling, p. 33; Hawkes and Dunning, op. cit. 
pp. 280 sqq.) to have reached Bntain after Caesar’s invasion. Doubt is 
thrown on the Cambridg^ire extension of the first area by R. E. M. 
Wheeler, Belgic Cities of Britain, p. 35. 
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the former district and then, with the westward movement of 
Belgic power, conquered the latter. Commius, as we saw, created 
a new kingdom at Silchestcr; his sons Tinconunius, Verica, and 
Eppillus, are thought to have had kingdoms in Sussex, Hamp¬ 
shire and Kent. But Tincommius was expelled from Britain, and 
took refuge with Augustus, together with another British king, 
DubnoveUaunus, who seems to have been driven from Elssex into 
Kent by the house of Cassrvellaunus and, later, driven from Kent 
also; and these incidents seem parts, or effects, of a process by 
which the older dynastjr at last acquired the ascendency over all 
its rivals, so that, during the reign of Augustus, Cunobelinus 
came to be called king of Britain. How far his power extended 
we cannot precisely tell; but we may suppose him to have been 
immediate sovereign of all south-eastern England, except for a 
few regions—that of the Iceni in East Anglia and that of the Regni 
in west Sussex are the only examples to which we can point — 
where independent kings must have recognized him, not without 
jealousy, as overlord. Whether in any effective sense he controlled 
the Dobuni of the Cotswolds, the Dumnonii of the west, the 
Welsh tribes, or the northern midlands and the great Brigantian 
confederacy, we do not know; certainly|thc Brigantes had a dynasty 
of their own, which may well have been completely independent. 

With this political consolidation went an advance in w^th and 
a progressive adoption of Roman ways. The Belgic settlement had 
already improved British agriculture and increa^ the density of 
the population; and with these changes the trade between Britain 
and Gaul, already appreciable in Caesar's time, expanded also. 
We begin to find in Britain not only objects evidently imported 
from northern Gaul, but bronze and silver goods from Italy, in 
growing bulk. The most remarkable among many instances comes 
from a burial-mound at Lexden, containing large qxiantities of 
Roman and Celtic metal goods, among them a head of Augustus 
cut from a Roman silver coin and mounted in a medallion as if for 
use as a brooch; it is just conceivable that the tomb was that of 
Cunobelinus himself. Writing about the same time, Strabo tells 
us that there was a large export of corn, cattle, gold, silver, iron, 
hides, slaves, and hunting-dogs, and a corresponding import of 
jewellery, glassware and other manufactured goods^. 

The same romanizing tendency appears in the British coinage. 
Coins minted in Gaul reached Britain about the beginning of the 
first century before Christ; but it was not until the Belgic invasion 

* IV, 199. P. G. Laver in Jrchaeologia, lxxvi, 1927, p. 241; cf. Hawkes 
and Dunning, of. at. p. 259. See also above, p. 406 tq. 
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that any were struck in Britain itself, and the earliest British inscribed 
coins are those of Commius. These earlier examples are decorated 
with barbaric types derived, through a long chain of copies and 
modifications, from the gold staters of Philip II of Macedon, 
which were introduced to the central Gaulish tribes by their 
intercourse with Rome late in the second century. But in the 
next generation after Commius a new set of types came into use. 
Cunobelinus, Vcrica, Eppillus, and their contemporaries intro¬ 
duced such motives as a vine-leaf, an eagle, a gorgon head, and 
other types directly copied from the coinage of Rome and Magna 
Graecia^. At the same time, the iron currency-bars which Caesar 
had found still used in Britain were bein^ superseded by minted 
coins, until, by the time of the Claudian invasion, they had 
altogether disappeared. 

These changes in Britain could not be a matter of indifference 
to Rome. Even if Gaul were tranquil, the growth of a rich and 
powerful monarchy across the Channel would keep alive the un¬ 
solved problem bequeathed to posterity by Caesar. And for some 
time Gaul was not tranquil. The Bellovaci revolted in 46 b.c., the 
Aquitani in 39, the Morini and Treveri in 30 and 29, the Aqui- 
tani again shortly afterwards. The leading Britons, who had learnt 
to recognize in Rome an enemy, but one whose power was too 
remote to be formidable, must have looked upon these rebellions 
with favour, or even lent them aid; and Augustus reputedly 
showed how far he was from being satisfied with the position of 
affairs. In 34, according to Dio, he actually set out on a British 
campaign, but was recalled by news of a revolt in Dalmatia. He 
return^ to the same project, we are told, in 27, but the affairs of 
Gaul proved more pressing; he tried to deal with Britain by diplo¬ 
matic means, but these broke down, and in the next year he is 
again said to have resolved on invasion, but was once more turned 
from the plan by urgent matters nearer home, in Spain and the 
Alps*. If Dio’s stories are true, we must credit Augustus with the 
design of conquering and permanently occupying a part, at any 
rate, of Britain; Dio hints that he wished to outdo Caesar, and he 
must have learnt from Caesar’s example that no permanent results 
could come from a mere raid. It is probable that the stories, 
as an account of his actions, are not true. Britain was dangerous, 
ljut so was Parthia; and Augustus, who always had plenty to do 
nearer home, was inclined to shirk remote frontier problems. It 

^ Volume of Plates iv, 206, i, j. 

* Dio xux, 38,2; un, 22, s, 15. i- Horace, Odes, i, 35,29; in, 5,2-4. 
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was more characteristic of him to advertise an intention which 
he did not really entertain, than to abandon an enterprise he had 
once undertaken. For our present purpose it is not important 
to decide between these alternatives. The decision affects our 
view of Augustus' character, but not our view of the British 
question as it existed in his time. Whether he actually planned 
the conquest of Britain, only to be diverted from it by other tasks, 
or whether, recognizing from the first that these other tasks had 
a prior claim, he only allowed others to think he was planning 
it, in either case he was bearing witness to an unsolved problem 
on the north-western frontier, and the necessity of solving it, sooner 
or later, by conquest. 

After the Gaulish settlement of 27 b.c. the project of conquering 
Britain dropf>ed into the background. Gaul tranquillized, Britain 
was less dangerous. Augustus could afford to change, if not his 
real policy, at least his ostensible |X)licy, and make public what 
may very well have been his private opinion from the first, that 
for the present Britain had best be left alone. 

The change of policy is reflected in two passages of Strabo 
which, with their curiously argumentative and apologetic tone, 
must embody an ‘inspired’ answer to the question ‘why is the 
conquest of Britain not being pushed forward ?’ In the first place, 
Strabo tells us, some of the British kings are good friends of 
Augustus, and a great part of the island is now in close relations 
with Rome, so that there is no need for a military occupation; 
secondly, the tribute resulting from annexation would have to be 
set off against the cost of maintaining a garrison plus the loss of 
porioria on trade between Britain and Gaul, so that it would not 
pay. The financial argument is probably, within limits, genuine, 
though it must not be taken too seriously; it reads more like a 
plausible excuse for disappointing p>opular hop«, than a candid 
statement of the grounds of Augustus’ policy. The political argu¬ 
ment is plainly sophistical, as Augustus himself implicitly con¬ 
fessed in his Res Gestae^ where Britain is conspicuously absent 
from his list of countries whose rulers ‘sought my friendship,’ 
and the most he could claim was that he had been visited by two 
exiled kings, whose names are identifiable as the Dubnovellaimus 
and Tincommius of British coins. Strabo’s passage in fact coij- 
tains some suggestio falsi as well as much suppressio vert ; Augustus, 
like Caesar, shelved the British question without solving it^. 

^ Strabo n, 115-16; iv, 200. Ret Gestae 32, where the British reges 
are DumnobeUaunus and Tim.... Their visit reappears ir; Strabo IT, 200. 
For the coins see Volume of Plates iv, 206. i to m. 
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Diiring the reign of Augustus Britain wm undergoing a certain 
degree of romanization in manners; and, if the above reading of 
Strabo’s words is correct, Augustus wished his contemporaries to 
think that with this Romanization in makers went a friendly or 
submissive attitude towards Rome in politics. But the two things 
do not necessarily go together; and the tacit admissions of the 
Res Gestae point to a very different redity. When that document 
was written, Cunobelinus had been rcipiing for nearly ten years, 
and during the whole of that time it is plain that he had never 
once attempted to make his p>eace with Augustus. Such n^lect, 
amounting to defiance, was natural enough. Caesar’s expedition 
had come to nothing; and Rome’s prestige in British eyes, shaken 
by that failure, had not been restored by Ae empty rumours of 
invasion that had been heard in the earlier part of Augustus’ 
reign. The Britons felt themselves safe, and believed that the 
Channel would be the permanent frontier of the Roman Empire. 
We cannot suppose that Augustus shared that belief. He knew 
from the experience of Caesar how close were the connections 
between Britain and Gaul; he knew that a powerful and not un¬ 
civilized monarchy was growing up across the Channel; he knew 
that the spirit of this monarchy was unfriendly to Rome; and, 
since Julius had proved that there was no third alternative except 
to conquer Britain or to leave it alone, he must still have intend^ 
that, some day, it should be conquered. In the meantime, like 
the subtle politician he was, he kept his intention to himself. 

Tiberius also knew how to play a waiting game. During his 
reign the situation changed little. The power of Cunobelinus was 
increasing, and his policy remained unaltered; there is no evidence 
that the overtures to Rome which he never made in Augustus’ 
lifetime were forthcoming after his death. But towards tie end 
of Tiberius’ reign new factors began to appear, both in 
Britain and at Rome. 

In Britain, so long as Cunobelinus held the reins of power, 
affairs were directed by a ruler too strong to be easily assailable— 
Britain was now far more able to defend itself than it had been 
in the days of Julius—and too wise to provoke a war, whether by 
needlessly annoying Rome or by creatmg an opposition likely to 
turn traitor and invite Roman help; and the Briti^ regulivrho sent 
Some certain castaway soldiers of Gcrmanicus evidently meant to 
maintain a correct attitude. But Cunobelinus was growing old, 
and the anti-Roman policy which he had pursued in a cautious 
and moderate manner was taken up by his sons Togodumnus and 
Caratacus in a spirit of something like fanaticism. It was natural 
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that a pro-Roman party also should appear at the court of the 
aged king, and the leader of this seems to have been another son, 
Amminius. Matters were moving towards a crisis in which 
Roman intervention would be natural, if not inevitable. 

On the side of Rome, it can hardly be doubted that Augustus 
shelved the British question because he could not afford the troops 
to deal with it in the one effective way. But in the later years of 
Tiberius the military problems which blocked the road to Britain 
began to disappear. The East was quiet at last, and it was becoming 
evident that Spain no longer needed the large garrison Augustus 
had left there. The time was approaching when the whole problem 
of the north-western frontier would have to be reconsidered; and 
when that was done, the conquest of Britain was a necessary part 
of any permanent settlement. 

The abortive invasion of Gaius, in a.d. 40, may have been ill- 
judged in its hasty inception and hasty abandonment; but in the 
light of these new factors it is clear that Gaius had good reasons 
for his project. It was piart of a sweeping scheme for the reorgani¬ 
zation of the north-western frontier, of which the other chief 
element was an invasion of Germany. What seems to have 
happened is that Gaius, correctly judging that the conquest of 
Britain could not be much longer deferred, assembled an ex¬ 
peditionary force on the Channel, and was visited by Amminius, 
an exiled son of Cunobelinus, promising submission. Gaius pub¬ 
licly interpreted this act as equivalent to the annexation of Britain; 
perhaps deceived by the claims of Amminius, who may have re¬ 
presented himself as certain to be occupying the throne before 
long, perhaps merely seizing the excuse to defer an enterprise 
whose dangers were notorious. In either case, the story implies that 
Cunobelinus had never done anything which could be twisted 
into an act of submission to Rome. To his own people Gaius could 
now announce that the threat of invasion had at last brought 
Britain to her senses; but to the Britons he had merely given fresh 
reason to believe that Rome was afraid of attacking them^. 

• Suetonius, Cedig. 44, 2; Tadtus, Agric. 13, 4. The British prince 
called Adminius by Suetonius appears on coins as Amminius. His visit 
cannot have been the reason for G^us’ projected invasion, for Gaius appears 
to have received him when he was alreuly in the field, perhaps even on tht; 
shore of the Channel. 
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IV. THE CONQUEST OF BRITAIN 

The conquest of Britain, which had been ^e distant goal of 
Roman policy ever since Augustus, became with Gaius a project 
ripe for immediate execution, and in that state he bequeathed it 
to Claudius. Between a.d. 40 and 43 no derisive event happened; 
but various considerations helped to precipitate the invasion. 

The exile of Amminius was a triumph for the more violently 
anti-Roman party at Colchester. It showed that when Cunobeliniu 
died, as he did soon afterwards, that party would dictate the 
ofheial policy of Britain. Togodumnus and Caratacus were ready 
to defy Rome openly; at the same dme they saw their discontented 
kinsmen and vassals—first Amminius, then Bcricus--8lipping 
away to Rome and, no doubt, promising to find support in Brium 
for an invading army. In their false sense of security, not realizing 
that Rome’s hands were now free to deal with them, they allowed 
themselves to threaten reprisals upon the Empire that harbour^ 
these exiles. They went so far as to take hostile action, perhaps in 
the shape of a raid on the Gallic coast. 

It was a sufficient casus b€lh\ but Claudius would not have used 
it vmless the conquest of Britain had been a pro^ct necessary on 
other grounds and feasible for military reasons. The true motives 
for the conquest of Britain were those which had been permanent 
factors in the British question ever since Julius had first rais^ it. 
Of these permanent ractors the need to attack Oruidism in its 
home was one temporary aspect. The increasing wealth of Britain 
may have modifiea the financial arguments of Augustus; and the 
expediency of employing the army on a glorious enterprise may 
have appealed to the successor of Gaius; but it is doubtful tf 
Britain ever really paid for its occupation, and the expeditionary 
force was so backward in its pursuit of glory that it mutinied to 
escape the dangers of the Ch^el. Whatever part wm played by 
economic causes or personal motives, the determining element 
was reasons of State; and the right way of putting the question 
why Claudius invad^ Britain is to ask, not why it was done, but 
why it was done then and not earlier. The conquest was merely 
the execution, at the right moment, of a policy long accepted. 

, The primary objective, as in Caesar’s time, was the conquest 
of the Belgic trib«^. Their capital was now not Vcrulam* but 

Hawkes and Dunning, of. cit. pp. 313—16. 

* WTeeler, in his forthcoming repon on excavations at Verulam, shows 
that the Belgic city there had superseded Cassivellaunus’ ofpidum at 
Wheathampstead. 
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Colchester; but otherwise the strategic situation was unaltered, and 
Caesar’s plan of campaign was still the best. The main seat of the 
Belgic monarchy was north of the Thames; Kent was an outlying 
province of the same people, and Kent was the natural gate to 
Britain. In Sussex and East Anglia there were tribes hostile to 
the Belgae and ready to welcome the Romans as friends and de¬ 
liverers; but strategy and policy alike forbade the Roman force 
to land in their territory. Not only was it a longer and more 
dangerous sea voyage to their shores, but they do not seem to have 
shown their hand until after the expedition had reached Britain. 

Aulus Plautius’ army of four legions and auxiliaries was not 
much superior in stren^ to that or Caesar in 54 B.c. He sailed, 
Dio tells us, in three cuvbions, and it has been conjectured that 
these landed at the three ports of Richborough, Dover and 
Lympne. Excavation has brought to light traces of a very large 
encampment, dating from the earliest days of the Roman occu¬ 
pation, at Richborough, and this was always the official seaport 
of Roman Britain; but there is no evidence of early camps at Dover 
or Lympne, and even if detachments were landed at these other 
places it is clear that Richborough became the naval base of the 
expeditionary force. The army can only have been divided in one 
way: a main body of two legions with auxiliaries under Plautius 
himself, and two units of half this size. Plautius, whose staff-work 
throughout the campaign was excellent, cannot be credited with 
the elementary blunder of dividing his forces in the face of the 
enemy and risking the total loss of lo,cxx) men in the event of the 
British main body encountering one of his detachments; Dio’s 
story can only mean that the smaller units were ordered to make 
feints, perhaps at Dover and Lympne, while the main body sailed 
round to Richborough, there to be joined by the rest. A study 
of Caesar’s narrative might easily have suggested such a plan. It 
was, however, imnecessary. The Britons had learnt of the mutiny, 
and thought that Gaius’ fiasco of three years before was to be 
repeated. Accordingly they took no measures of defence—an 
extraordinary proof or the contempt into which Roman prestige 
had fallen—and Plautius landed at Richborough unopposed. 

Togodumnus and Caratacus had begim the war with a grave 
mistake; but they now did their best to retrieve it. Hurrying into 
Kent with what troops they could instantly muster, they instructed 
their main forces, as soon as they could be mobilized, to hold the 
line of the Medway. They themselves, though too weak to fight a 
general action, corild perhaps delay the Romans' advance until 
the Medway position could be occupied in force. They found their 
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Kentish subjects already engaged in everilla warfare against 
Plaudus, and put themselves at head; but Plautius was equal 
to the occasion and succeeded in defeating first Caratacus and 
then Togodumnus, who fell in the engagement. The defence of 
the Medway proved formidable and was obstinately maintained; 
but after a two days’ battle the Britons were driven back on their 
next position, the line of the Thames. 

A small trading settlement had lately begun to grow up on the 
site of London, and the Thames had been bridged^; just below 
this were the fords for which the retreating Britons made. Pur¬ 
sued by the Roman vanguard they crossed the river, and inflicted 
a check on their pursuers in the marshes of the Lea valley. The 
Romans fell back, and the Britons were able to organize a defen¬ 
sive position on the left bank of the Thames. 

It had always been part of the plan of campaign that Claudius 
should show himself to the army. The official version of the plan 
was that if Plautius foimd himself in difficulties he was to send for 
the Emperor; but in point of fact the difficulties of the Thames 
crossing were exaggerated in order to give an excuse for the 
Emperor’s appearance, and it had probably been settled in advance 
that there should be a check at the Thames for this piupose. The 
long halt while the expeditionary force awaited Claudius’ arrival 
served also a further end: Caratacus, like Cassivellaunus, found 
his army melting away as the weeks went by and his unwilling 
vassals, emboldened by his initial failures, went over to the winning 
side. When Claudius came up with fresh troops and elephants, 
all effective resistance was over: the Thames was crossed without 
delay and the emperor rode into Camulodunum among the cheers 
of his troops. 

The Belgic kingdom founded by Cassivellaunus, and extended 
over a great part of Britain by Cunobelinus, had fallen. Its im¬ 
mediate territories became a Roman province, with its capital at 
Camulodunum and Aulus Plautius as its first governor. But out¬ 
side these territories lay the land of various non-Bclgic tribes 
which had unwillingly recognized the house of CassiveUaimus as 
overlords, but were now glii enough to see its fall and pay their 
respects to its conqueror. 

^Two of these can be identified with certainty. North-east of 
the Belgic area lay the kingdom of the Iceni. Archaeology shows 

* The whole of the Thames estuary has subsided relatively to the sea 
about 15 feet since Ronum times; Roman London, pp. 13-14. For the 
supposed pre-Claudian trading-settlement, cf. T. D. Pryce and F. Oswald in 
Jrchatolopa, Lxxviii, 1928, pp. lOO-l. 
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that they were untouched by the peculiar civilization of the Bclgae; 
the narrative of the conquest shows that they were left alone in the 
first years of the Roman invasion; and as late as Nero’s time they 
still had a king, Prasutagus, of their own. Plainly their part in the 
Claudian invasion was parallel to that of the Trinovantes in the 
Julian: fearing and hating the Belgic pKJwer which was Rome’s 
chief enemy, they submitted to Rome as soon as they could do so 
with safety, and thus bought a temporary and nominal freedom. 

The same action was taken by the Regni, whose capital was 
Chichester. Their territory was cut oflF from the chief Belgic area 
by the dense and hardly penetrable forest of the Weald; archaeo- 
logically we know it as a backwater untouched by the movements 
of peoples and cultures that impinged upon Britain in Kent on the 
one side and in Dorset on the other. Here too we find, side by 
side with a non-Bclgic type of civilization, a native king, Cogidub- 
nus, kept on his throne by Claudius with the title rex {ei) legatus 
Augusti in Britannia. His status—the invention, it would seem, 
of Claudius—was somehow intermediate between that of a client- 
king and that of the governor of an imperial province; and we can 
hardly doubt that the same title was conferred on Prasutagus. 

It is possible that a similar attitude was taken up by the Dobuni, 
whose hill-forts still crown the heights and spurs of the Cotswolds: 
but of that we have no direct evidence, for the Dobuni must not 
be confused with the Boduni, an Blast Kentish tribe whose sub¬ 
mission was received by Aulus Plautius in the early days of the 
invasion. 

With the occupation of the Belgic capital and the voluntary 
submission of Cogidubnus and Prasutagus, the primaiy objective 
of the invasion was attained. But the Roman plan of campaign 
envisaged the complete contjuest of Britain; and for that purpose 
the army was once more divided into three columns. Plautius 
himself, with the Fourteenth and Twentieth legions, operated 
north-westward along the line of Watling Street; Vespasian, with 
the Second (Augusta), moved west and south-west into what had 
been the realm of Commius; and the Ninth, on the right wing, 
advanced northward. The midlands, heavily timbered but sparsely 
inhabited, cannot have given much trouble either to the centre or 
to the right; but Vespasian on the left had to deal with the Atiy- 
bates, who inherited a Belgic military tradition and hostility to 
Rome, the various other Belgic clans that had settled in what was 
to be We^cx, and the Durotriges, a partially Belgicized tribe 
whose capital. Maiden Castle, is the most stupendous fortification 
of any age in England. 
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By A.D. 47, when Aiilus Plautius was succeeded by Ostorius 
Scapula, the whole Belgic area was permanently pacific, and the 
conquerors' main task seemed at an end. Scapula drew a frontier, 
the Fosse Way, from Lincoln to South Devon, so as to include all 
the Belgic tribes together with the client-kingdoms of G>gidubnus 
and Prasutagus; the Dobuni and Coritani were partly included, 
the frontier-road passing through the centre of their temtoriw 
—evidendy they were not hostile—and the tribes outside this 
frontier might be expected to yield before a judicious mixtiu’e of 
conciliation and force. 

This expectation was very nearly fulfilled. There were thr^ 
tribes or groups of tribes immediately in question; the Dumnonii 
in Devon and Cornwall, the Silures, Ordovices and Degeangli in 
Wales, and the Brigantes north of the Humber. The Dumnoriii 
submitted without striking a blow. The Brigantes were divided in 
counsel, but their queen Cartimandua was on the whole ready to 
become a client of Rome. Only in Wales trouble arose, ;md that 
was brewed by Caratacus. Heir to the empire of Cunobelinus, he 
had failed alike in policy and in war, and had alienated his subjects 
and lost his crown; now, a defeated and discredited exile, he ac¬ 
complished the extraordinary feat of rousing first the Silures, and 
then the whole of Wales, to resistance. Even his defeat in 51, 
though it ended his career—he fled to the Brigantes, and Carti¬ 
mandua gave him up to Ostorius—did not destroy his work; he 
had lit a fire in Wales which it cost Rome thirty years to extinguish. 

Behind the Ostorian frontier the work of romanization went 
rapidly forward. London, under the new impulse to trade which 
followed the conquest, leapt into prominence as a commercial 
town thronged with native and foreign merchants. At Camulo- 
dunum, the capital of the province, a colony was planted, who« 
members settled down to a peaceful life on the lands of the dis¬ 
possessed Belgic nobles, and the temple of the deified Claudius, 
where Colchester Castle now stands, seemed to symbolize the 
ascendency which the idea of Rome had established for ever in the 
minds of Britons. At Verulamium the old earthworks in Prae 
Wood were deserted, and a new city by the river, with the rank 
of a mufticipium, grew quickly in size and wealth^. The Belgic 
area, which had now become Roman Britain, had reconciled itself 

* London: Royal Comm, on Anc. Monuments: Roman London-^ R. E. M. 
Wheder, London in Roman Times', Pryce and Oswald, loc. cit. pp. 73 “* 
Colchester: Wheeler and Laver, ‘Ronun Colchester’ in J.R.S. ix, 1919, 
pp. 139 sqq.', excavauons in process. Verulamium: excavations in progress. 
Brief reports annually in J.R.S, 
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to its new political status and was continuing, with accelerated 
pace, its old process of Romanization in manners. The event had 
amplj^ justified both articles in the Roman policy: deferring the 
decisive step until the death of Cunobelinus, and taking it &en. 

One element in the Roman policy was less successful. Owing 
to the tradition of the Belgic dynasty, Claudius was obliged to 
bring its own dominions directly under an imperial governor; but 
there remained native Britain, ^e dominions of kings friendly to 
Rome. Of these, Cogidubnus proved loyal; but Prasutagus or 
his people found the rule of Rome less easy to accept, and as early 
as 47 they resented the action of Ostorius when, drawing the 
Fosse frontier, he placed them in the conquered half of the country. 
They broke out in revolt, which Ostorius was obliged to suppress; 
but they still fancied that their monarchy, the symbol of their in¬ 
dependence, was secure. It was probably Rome’s intention from 
the first to treat these kingdoms as transitional; to absorb them, 
on the death of their present holders, into the imperial province. 
When therefore Prasutagus died in 6i, his widow Boudicca was 
informed that she was not to succeed him. The Iceni were made 
aware, with every circumstance of indignity, that they had mis- 
imderstood their position. Instead of introducing the new regime 
with tact and moderation, the Roman officials left nothing undone 
to outrage the feelings of their new victims. The Iceni rose, 
Boudicca at their head; the Trinovantes were swept into the 
revolt; the centres of Romanization went up in flame; and the 
rebellion was only put down, at terrible cost to both sides, after a 
crisis in which it seemed that the Roman armies might easily be 
annihilated and Roman rule brought to an end. 

The Icenian revolt, complete though its failure was, shows that 
the conquest of Britain had been no mere military parade. The 
comparative ease wdth which the first stage had been achieved was 
not due tojack of spirit or fighting power in the Britons; it was 
due to political events and conditions which were acutely watched 
and justly weighed at Rome. The only serious trouble which the 
Romans encountered in the conquest of Britain arose when they 
failed to control political factors in the situation: when Caratacus, 
against ail reasonable expectation, made the Silures instruments 
of his hatred for Rome, or when subordinate officials, in the 
governor’s absence, alienated the good will of the Iceni. ‘ 
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V. THE DANUBE 

The lessons of the great revolt of the Pannonians and Dal¬ 
matians (a.d. 6-9) were not lost upon the Romans. War and 
famine had thinned the rebel tribes; they were further weakened 
by the sending of their levies to serve in other lands. The auxiliaiy 
regiments stationed at various points in Pannonia and Dalmatia 
were at first almost all of foreign ori^, but gradually lost their 
foreign character with the spread of locd recruiting. After their 
rapid and easy conquest of Illyricum in 1 3—9 b . c . the Romans had 
neglected to make its subjugation permanent by driving roads 
through the interior. This oversight was now repaired — early in 
the reign of Tiberius the legions of Dalmatia were employed in 
the construction of a series of roads which penetrated the rough 
and mountainous interior of Bosnia^. A similar, even if less in¬ 
tense, activity must have been displayed elsewhere—in the north 
and north-west of Spain it is attested by adequate evidence*; but 
for the provinces bounded by the Danube there is hardly any 
evidence at ail. In a.d. 14 soldiers of the Pannonian legions were 
improving the road across the Julian Alps between Aquileia and 
Emona; and Claudius was to build a road where the armies of his 
father Drusus had passed, across the Alps to Augusta Vindeli- 
corum in Raetia and then as far as the bank of the Danube*; and 
an inscription of the year a.d. 33—4 shows that in Moesia a road 
was being hewn in the rock along the gorge of the Danube above 
the Iron Gates^. 

Two consular governors and the Ugati of five legions had charge 
of ail Illyricum from the Adriatic to the Danube. Their duties 
were considerably lightened by a delegation of authority which was 
a characteristic of Roman administration, and one of the secrets of 
its success. Roman prefects controlled the Bosnian tribes of the 
Maezaei and Daesitiates^, and among the lapudes a native chief¬ 
tain was tolerated^. As the inhabitants gradually accustomed 
themselves to the peace which had been imposed upon them, some 
of the garrisons could be removed. 

After fhe division of Illyricum in a.d. 9 the new province of 

* Dessau 2478, 5829, 5829 a. Cf. M. Abramid, Fjesnik xa arh. i 
hitt. Dalmatinsku .xux, 1926-7, M). 139-55. 

* For example C.l.L. ii, 4860 (r. a.d. 11-12); 4773; 4905 (= Dessau 

‘ 5 *)i +883. • C.l.L. V, 8002 (= Dessau 208) and 8003. 

* Dessau 2281. For road-building in Thrace in the time of Nero, cf. 
Dessau 231. 

‘ C.l.L. Dt, 2574. • Dessau 4878 b. 
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Dalmatia (which embraced most of Bosnia and extended north¬ 
wards almost to the Save) was garrisoned by two legions placed at 
important strategic points commanding routes into the interior. 
Legion XI was at Bumum(near Kistanje, a little to the south-west of 
Knin), legion VII at Gardun, about eight miles south-east of Sinj^. 
The camps of the three legions of Pannonia cannot be accurately 
determined. The legion VlII Augusta appears to have been at 
Poetovio, where the great highway to the North crossed the Drave. 
Claudius was to plant a colony at Savaria on the same road, and 
veterans may have been established at Scarbantia even earlier*. But 
the terminus of the road, Carnuntum on the Danube (Petronel, some 
twenty miles east of Vienna) is the position of cardinal importance. 
Tiberius had intended it for winter-quarters at the end of the 
campaign of a.d. 6 ; and it has been conjectured that the legion 
XV Apollinaris came to Carnimtum not long after the beginning 
of the reign of Tiberius if not earlier*. The strategic importance 
of Sirmium is clearly revealed in the wars of Augustus, but it is 
not known whether Sirmium was a legionary camp in the time 
of his successors. In the absence of evidence Siscia has been 
claimed as the station of the third legion, IX Hispana. This 
legion was absent in Africa for a few years (a.d. 20—4) and in 
A.O. 43 was permanently withdrawn to Britain; but when VIII 
Augusta departed to Moesia, c. a.d. 45—6, its place was taken 
at Poetovio by a legion from Germany, XIII Gemina. The two 
Dalmatian legions received the title of ‘Claudia pia fidelis’ as a 
reward for their rapid desertion of a rebellious governor in a.d. 42. 
In A.D. 57, if not earlier, one of them, VII, was sent to Moesia. 

The Pannonian section of the Danube frontier neither received 
nor required much protection. The setting up of the client-king¬ 
dom otVannius in a.d. 19 (p. 783) relieved Rome from anxiety 
about the most critical portion of it. A single legion at Camun- 
tum, though at some distance from its two fellows, would not be in 
any danger and might be of use. The Dacians had once been the 
eastern neighbours of the Germans, in dangerous proximity to 
Pannonia. But at some time between a . d . 20 and 50 the Sarmatae 
lazyges poured over the Carpathians, swept them out of the 

^ The andent name is not known; it has sometimes been supposed, with¬ 
out any direct evidence, that it was Dcltninium. 

• Sarbantia bears the name Julia in Pliny {N.H. m, 146) and so may have 

been a foundation ofl'iberius (cf. Ritterling, s.v. Ltgio, col. I243)- 

• Cf. Ritterling, op. at. cols. 1748-9. A passage in Tadtus (jfrni. xn, 29) 
cannot be taken as evidence that there was no legion stationed on the 
Danube before a.o. 50. 
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Hungarian plain and confined them to Transylvania^. They were 
a welcome ally against a common enemy, and they repaid tolera¬ 
tion with loyalty—at least until the time of Domitian. An officer 
in charge of the Boii and Azalii eastwards of Camuntum bore the 
title of praefectus ripae DanuviP-. There was a fleet to patrol the 
river, and there were probably a few regiments stationed here and 
there along its bank. 

The lower reaches of the Danube did not share this tranquillity. 
The Dacians made light of the submission to which Augustus 
claimed he had reduced them, the Sarmatians were always ready 
to participate in a raid. In a.d. 6 Caecina Scvenis the legate of 
Moesia had been called back to deal with these enemies, and there 
was again trouble in the closing years of the reign of Augustus. 
Troesmis and Ae^ssus, situated not far from the mouth of the 
Danube, were assailed and sacked^. Though Roman aid was forth¬ 
coming it was tardy, for the legions were far away. No permanent 
protection could yet be given to the Greek cities of the Dobrudja, 
which were left to their own devices or to such assistance as 
the kingdom of Thrace might provide. The extent and the status 
of Moesia are alike obscure. Probably a few years before a.d. 6 
the legions hitherto under the proconsul or Macedonia were 
transferred to an imperial legate of Moesia (p. 36 7/y.); but Moesia 
was perhaps not a province in the strict sense of the term, but a 
military zone, like the two Germanies*. A not inconsiderable part 
was administered by an equestrian officer, ‘the prefect of the tribes 
of Moesia and Treballia*. Somewhere along the Moesian stretch 
of the Danube, as on the Pannonian, a praefectus ripae appears 
to have been stationed*; and there may even have been another 
official of this type farther down the river on the Dobrudja, a 
praefectus ripae ihraciae or a praefectus orae maritimae'^. In 
A.D. 15 Achaia and Macedonia were transferred, from the Senate 
to the princeps and attached to Moesia, an arrangement which 
lasted until a.d. 44. The consular governor in charge of this large 
province, the administration of which presents analogies to 
Tarraconensis, seems to have delegated the governorship of 
Moesia to one of his legates. Which were the camps of the two 
legions in the time of Tiberius, IV Scythica and V Macedonica, is 
not known. One or both of them may still have been in tile 

* Pliny, .VJ/. iv, 80-1. * Dessau 2737. 

• Ovid, Ex Panto, 1, 8 and iv, 7. * Cf. A{^an, III. 30. 

‘ Dessau 1349. * ipig. 1926, no. 80. 

’ The existence of some such officer is attested by S.E.G. 1, no. 329 in 
the time of Claudius. 
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interior. Naissus (Nish), a very important strategic position 
where five roads met, had perhaps been the site of a legionary 
camp in the days of Augustus; the function of the legions of 
Moesia was still, almost of necessity, the control of the interior 
rather than the protection of the frontier, and Thrace, as in the 
days of Augfustus, called for their intervention more than once. 

The kingdom of Thrace was an institution of value as long as it 
could impose order upon its turbulent subjects. But Rome could 
not look on with equanimity when its princes emulated in discord 
and crime the notoriety of the house of Herod. After the death of 
the able Rhoemetalces Augustus divided the kingdom between 
his brother Rhescuporis and his son Cotys. They quarrelled; the 
perfidious uncle entrapped and slew the nephew. In a.d. 19 he was 
deposed, and a Roman resident guided the affairs of eastern Thrace 
in the name of the children of Cotys (p. 645 ry,). Rhoemetalces, 
son of Rhescuporis, was allowed to hold his father’s kingdom of 
western Thrace, but soon he and the Roman resident earned the 
ill-will of the Thracians, who, in a.d. 21, rose and besieged 
Philippopolis, but were easily dispersed: five years later a serious 
insurrection was quelled by Poppacus Sabinus, the consular 
governor of Moesia. At length, in a.d. 45-6, after disturbances 
provoked by the assassination of Rhoemet^ces (the last king, one 
of the sons of Cotys) at the hand of his wife, the kingdom was 
abolished and Thrace became a procuratorial province. 

Macedonia and Achaia had been restored to proconsuls two 
years before, and the legate of Moesia could now give to the 
Lower Danube and the Pontic Shore the attention it had so long 
lacked^. The accession of a third legion to the garrison of 
Moesia, VIII Augusta from Pannonia, is evidence of added 
responsibilities; and if a legionary camp had not already existed at 
Oescus on the Danube, facing the valley of the Aluta, one was now 
established there, and perhaps another at Novae some forty miles 
to the east*. The camp of the other legion was probably Vimi- 
naci um. The direct control of Rome extended to the Lower Danube, 
her influence was dominant far beyond it (sec above, p. 380). The 
historians are silent; but a lengthy inscription records and perhaps 
exaggerates the exploits of a legate of Moesia in Nero’s reign, 
Plautius Silvanus Aelianus®. He brought more than a hundred 

* S.E.G. I, 329 (letters of several Roman governors to the city of Istros). 

* There is not enough evidence to confirm definite statements about the 
camps of the Moesian legions in this period. 

* Dessau 986 (sec above, p. 775). Similar acrivity on the pan of a governor 
of Pannonia late in Nero’s reign seems to be indicated by Dessau 985. 
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thousand natives across the river to pay homage and tribute to the 
majesty of Rome, quelled an incipient disturbance among the 
Sarmatians and successfully negotiated with the chieftains of many 
peoples, Dacians, Bastarnae, and Roxolani. In this vray, no 
doubt more by diplomacy than by force of arms, he secured the 
peace of the frontier. It was perhaps very much like a repetition of 
the campaigns of Lentulus in the days of Augustus (p. 367 ry.). 
And so the suzerainty of Rome was acknowledged far beyond the 
frontier, but it does not appear that the bounds of the province of 
Moesia were thereby extended^. Indeed, it may be doubted 
whether the governor commanded strong enoimh forces for 
extensive conquests, since during Nero’s reign the Danube armies 
had been called upon to supply three legions for the East. 
IV Scythica was withdrawn in a.d. 57—8, but its place was no 
doubt taken by VII Claudia pia fidelis from Dalmatia. The 
departure of V Macedonica, however, in a.d. 61—2 reduced the 
garrison of Moesia to two legions (VII and VIII), and it is 
probably this weakening of the army which is referred to on the 
inscription of Silvanus*. As for Pannonia, in 63 XV Apollinaris 
departed from Carnimtum, but X Gemina came from Spam (which 
was now left with a single legion, VI Victrix) to fill the gap and 
maintain the total of two legions. In the last year of Nero the 
arrival of a Syrian legion. III Gallica, brought the army of Moesia 
again to a strength of three legions. When the time came they 
refused to be outdone by the German armies in the game of 
emperor-making. 


* Neither the words of the inscription, per quern (ic. quae = ‘by which 
acts') pacem provmdae et emfirnurvit et pretulit, nor the events to which 
they refer, justify that assumprion. 

• quamvts parte(m) magna{m) exerettus ad expeditionem in yirmeniam 
misisset. 


CHAPTER XXIV 

THE YEAR OF THE FOUR EMPERORS 


I. GALBA 

W HEN Nero died in a.d. 68 nearly a hundred years had 
passed since the battle of Actium. During this oeric^, 
though many wars had been waged on the frontiers, the Empire 
was saved from the civil strife which had darkened the last days of 
the Republic. The names of Pharsalus, Philippi, Perusia, and 
Mutina recalled such painful memories^ that many critics of the 
Principate were reconciled to its existence by the thought that, 
whatever its defects, it had secured for the Roman world the 
blessing of internal peace. The task of Augustus had certainly 
been rendered easier by the fact that the world was, in the words 
of Tacitus*, ‘wearied of civil discord,’ and was therefore prepared 
to welcome a strong government at almost any cost. It was this 
feeling which secured the continuance of the system which he had 
founded even under less able successors. Men were so well aware 
that a disputed succession would almost inevitably lead to civil war 
that they were prepared to accept as their ruler any candidate who 
could trace descent by birth or adoption from the deified Augustus. 
Although in theory the Principate ended on the death of each 
prtMcepSf the hereditary principle had been recognized^ in practice, 
and the imperial family had come to occupy a position of un¬ 
rivalled prominence in the State. 

Note. Tacitus {Histories) is very much the most important source for 
the history of the years a.d. 69-70, but his references to the eveno a.d. 
68 are omy incidental. For the latter Pluurch’s and Suetonius’ Lives of 
Galba are valuable, but these writers are of quite secondary im^rt^ce for 
the period covered by Tacitus. The resemblances between Tacitus and 
Pluurch (Galba and Otho) are so marked that the use of a common source, 
possibly Pliny the Elder, has generally been assumed. The value of 
Fabia’s careful discussion of this problem in his book Les Sosercts de Tache 
is diminished ^ his assumption that Tacitus almost slavishly followed one 
main source. This assumption has been challenged by Groag, Schanz aAd 
others fcf. the present writer in ‘Jestmal of Philology, xxxv, 1920, p. 204 sq.). 
Suetonius {Galba, Otho, Pitellius, Pespasiati) adds little to Tacitus except 
personal details, and the fragments of Dio are of little value. 

* Tacitus, Hist, r, 50. * .//«». i, l. 
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While it is a mistake to describe the early Principate as a 
military monarchy, there can be no doubt that the loyal support 
of the army was essential to the emperor. Tiberius came to 
the throne with an established reputation as a general, and even 
the unwarlike Claudius took a personal part in the invasion of 
Britain. As the princeps received the salutation of imperator when 
a victory had been gained by one of his generals it was only 
reasonable to demand that he should not be absolutely devoid of 
military capacity and experience. The reign of Nero had seen some 
remarkable military achievements in Britain and the East, but 
these achievements had been gained by Suetonius Paulinus and 
Corbulo, and the Emperor had never even visited in person the 
scene of operations. His musical performances and artistic ambi¬ 
tions put such a severe strain on the loyalty of the armies that the 
idea began to be entertained that more was required from an 
emperor than descent from Augustus, and that a more worthy 
holder of the office could be found outside the imperial family. If, 
when the situation became critical in the spring of a.d. 68, Nero 
had shown some personal energy and put himself at the head of 
an army, his authority might have been restored, for the forces 
arrayed against him were not very' powerful, and he was not with¬ 
out friends and admirers. But his nerve collapsed and he found in 
suicide the only escape from his difficulties. 

What had finally driven Nero to despair was the action of the 
Senate in declaring him a public enemy, but at such a crisis this 
body was not in a position to play a really decisive part. Though 
the higher officers of the army were to be found among its mem¬ 
bers, it had since the time of Augustus exercised no military 
authority, and had been compelled when the throne was vacant 
simply to ratify the choice or the soldiers. As has been shown 
above (p. 740), the support given to Galba by Nymphidius Sabinus 
and the praetorians determined the action of the Senate in out¬ 
lawing Nero. The troubled period which followed made clear the 
essential weakness of the Senate’s position: it could do nothing 
to influence events, and was compelled to confer the imperial titles 
on a succession of men who owed their success to the sword. 

Discontent with the rule of Nero had been growing since the 
death of Burrus and the fall of Seneca had removed from his side 
tile two men who had guided the policy of the Empire during the 
earlier part of his reign. The feeling which prevailed in senatorial 
circles had been shown in the Pisonian conspiracy, and soon the 
commanders of armies began to be alarmed for their own safety 
and to fear that they might share the fate of Corbulo and the 
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Scribonii. But the first move came not from one of the great 
armies but from C. Julius Vindex, a romanized Gaul, who was at 
the time governor of one of the three ‘unarmed’ Gallic provinces, 
probably Lugdunensis. He got into communication with various 
army-commanders in the west, and sounded their feelings, and 
finally in the spring of 68 rose openly a^inst the tyrant, whom in 
a manifesto he was bold enough to describe as among other things 
a bad lyre-player^. In his place he suggested the name of Servius 
Sulpicius Galba, governor of Nearer Spain, one of the very few 
members of an ancient family who at that time occupied an im¬ 
portant command. To him Vindex wrote offering to support him 
in a bid for the prindpate with an army of 100,000 Gauls and 
received a not discouraging reply. What were the ultimate objects 
of Vindex has been the subject of much controversy*. It is possible 
that the idea of an Imperium Galliarum, independent of Rom^ 
originated with him, but definite proof is to seek. In any c^ his 
influence in Gaul was limited. While some important tribes— 
notably the Aedui, Arverni, and Sequani—answered his appeal, 
an equally important group—the Treveri and Lingones—was pre¬ 
pared to uke up arms against him. It seems probable that though 
the primary aim of Vindex was not the independence of Gaul or 
(as has been suggested) the restoration of the Republic, but rather 
the substitution for Nero of a more worthy successor, the legions 
on the Rhine regarded him as the leader of a nationalist movement 
whom it was their duty to crush. The rising of Florus and Sacrovir 
under Tiberius had shown that no Gallic revolt could succeed so 
long as it was opposed by the Rhine armies, whose twofold duty 
it was to protect the frontier against invasion and to keep an eye 
on the provinces of Gaul. 

While Vindex was besieging the colony of Lugduni^, which 
remained faithful to Nero in contrast to the neighbouring city of 
Vienna, which gave active support to the rebel, he learned that 
Verginius Rufus, commander or the army of Upper Germany, was 
advancing against him with at least three legions and strong 
auxilia, and with his raw levies drew out to meet him. Near 
Vesontio (Besan^on) the two armies met. What followed is not 
quite clear, though afterwards Rufus claimed credit for the defeat 
of Vindex. It was said that the two leaders parl^cd and actually 
came to an agreement, but that the legions insisted on fighting 
against the wish of their commander, who expressed sorrow when, 

* Suetonius, Nero, 41 . 

■ See B. W. Henderson, The Life ami Principle of the Emperor Nero, 
PP- 395 t<i > 49fi 
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after the loss of 20,000 of his troops, Vindex committed suicide*. 
Probably this story was put into arculation after the accession of 
Galba, whose relations with Vindex were close, in order to protect 
Verginius. Tacitus always connects him with the defeat of Vindex, 
and it is probable that, as has been said, he thought it his duty to 
suppress what he took to be a movement against the integrity of 
the empire. Elated by their victory the troops immediately offered 
the principate to Rufus. Though now and subsequently he refused 
the honour, there is no reason to suppose that he w^ inspired by 
any devotion to Nero personally. He probably consider^ that he 
was disqxulified by being the son of an eques. It is legitimate to 
regret his decision, for there can be little doubt that he would have 
been successful against Galba, whose military strength was so 
much weaker, and that his accession would have spared the Roman 
world the miser)’ from which it was at last saved by Vespasian, a 
man who on grounds of birth had no greater claim to the throne. 

Though the rising of Vindex ended in disaster to himself it was 
successful in bringing Nero's rule to an end, for it is doubtful 
whether Galba would have thrown off his allegiance if the sugges¬ 
tion had not come from Gaul that he should come forward as a 
‘champion of the human race*.’ He had indeed been warned that 
Nero was compassing his death, but the elderly governor of a 
province in which only one legion was stationed would scarcely 
have acted as he did unless he had hoped for armed support else¬ 
where. On April 2 he allowed himself to be hailed at New Carthage 
as Legdtus senatus populique Romani, and prepared to make his 
action effective by raising in the province a new legion and auxiliary 
troops. In this he was support^ by T. Vinius, the legatus of the 
Spanish legion, whom Gallw dispatched to Rome to look after his 
interests, bv M. Salvius Otho, governor of the neighbouring 
province of Lusitania, and by A. Caecina, quaestor of Baetica, who 
succeeded Vinius as legionary legate. When the news of the defeat 
of Vindex reached Spain, things looked black for Galba, and he 
retired to the remote city of Clunia, where he is said to have 
contemplated suicide. But about the middle of June his freedman 
Icelus arrived with the news that Nero was dead and that Galba 
had been accepted as emperor by the Senate and the praetorians. 

It is not surprising that the candidature of Galba was welcome 
to the senators, for, unlike his possible rival Verginius, he was a 
man of ancient lineage who traced his descent from several leading 

^ Dio uuu, 24. 

* Suetonius, Galha, 9. This chum is refleaed by the legend sal vs 
GENERIS HVMANi on Galba’s coins. Volume of Plates iv, 206, n. 
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nobles of the Republic. He had reached the consulship as far back 
as the reign of Tiberius, and at the time of his accession was 73 
years of age. Under Gaius he had governed Upper Gemuny 
with vigour, and on the death of the Emperor m 4I had been 
considered as a possible successor. Since 60 he had l^n m Spain, 
where his administration had towards the close of his eight yeaw 
of office shown a decline in energy. He was undoubt^y too old 
a man to perform adequately the difficult task to which he was 
called. Probably most of his supporters regarded him as a stop¬ 
gap, and it is in this sense that we should interpret the well-known 
epigram of Tacitus, ‘omnium consensu capax imperii nisi im- 
per?sseti.’ por there was nothing in his previous career to show 
that he possessed outstanding qualities of mtcllect or character, 
still less that elasticity of mind which would have alone enabled 
him to deal with so difficult a situation. 

Though Galba had been recognized by the Senate his success 
was not evcryTvhere greeted with enthusiasm. On the death ot 
Nero the German legions had made a second unsuccessful attempt 
to persuade Verginius to aim at the throne, and delayed some time 
before taking the oath of allegiance to the new (OTperor, who 
shortly afterwards recalled Verginius, treating him with cold 
respect. His successor was not likely to increase the popularity ot 
Galba on the Rhine: Hordeonius Flaccus was a lame man ot 
advanced years whose period of rule in Germany was deseed to 
end in disaster. The govemorof Lower Germany, Fontcius Capita, 
was suspected, perhaps unjustly, of designs against Gsdba, and was 
summarily murdered by two of his officers, one of whom, habius 
Valens, who was to play an important part in the wents ot the 
following year, expected more gratitude from Galba ^ he 
actually received. Trouble also arose in Africa, where L. Clodius 
Macer, legatus of Numidia, refused to recognize the new rgime, 
raised a second legion, and threatened the corn-supply of Eome. 
His coins show that he posed as a champion of the Republic . 
Galba sent orders for his murder, which were promptly c^^ out. 

In Rome itself the accession of Galba was marked by blo<^- 
shed. The prefect of the praetorians, Nymphidius Sabinus, who 
had persuaded his soldiers to renounce their allegiance to Ncto, 
had evidently hoped to become the right-hand man and possibly 
the successor of the aged emperor. Accordingly when Corneln^ 
Laco was appointed in his place he lost his head and actually 

* Hist. 1,49. • # ^ • I 

• H. Matdngh’ and E. A. Sydenham, Rotsutn Impmal Comagt, vol. 

p. 193 if.t sec Volume of Plates iv, ao8, a, b. 
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attempted to seize the empire for himself. This was too much for 
the troops, who were not prepared to support the son of a 
woman, even if he claimed to be an illegitimate son of Gaiiu, and 
he was cut down by them. Galba would have been well advised to 
show some appreciation of this proof of loyalty by paying the 
donative which Nymphidius had promised to the praetorians on 
his behalf, and which was commonly granted on the accession of 
a new emperor. His soldierly remark that he chose his men and 
did not buy them^’ was in the circumstances a tactless one. A bad 
impression was also made by the execution without trial of the 
consul-designate Cingonius Varro, who had stood in close relations 
to Nymphidius, and of Petronius Turpilianus, an ex-consul, whose 
only fault was that he had been chosen by Nero to command an 
army against the rebels. 

Gdba showed a similar want of sense in his policy in Gaul, 
where the situation called for tactful handling. The tribes which 
had joined Vindex were rewarded by gifts of citizenship and by 
reduction of taxes, while the Treveri and Lingones were deprived 
of territory, and Lugdunum was punished by confiscation of its 
revenues. The conduct of Verginius Rufiis in refusing the throne 
met with no appreciation, and he was deprived of his command. 
Thus although the legions on the Rhine took the oath of allegiance, 
their support was half-hearted, and Galba’s behaviour produced 
discontent which was soon to burst out into open rebellion. 

The unpopularity of the new emperor was increased by his 
choice of advisers. He was supposed to be entirely in the hands of 
three men, to all of whom Tacitus gives a very bad character, 
Titus Vinius, his legionary legate in Spain, who was chc^n to be 
the colleague of the Emperor in the consulship, Cornelius Laco, 
the new prefect of the praetorians, and the ffeedman Icelus, who 
was given equestrian rank. Vinius was friendly with Otho, who 
accompanied Galba from Spain, and who was believed to be a 
suitor for the hand of his daughter. It must have been a disap¬ 
pointment to the Senate who had welcomed Galba’s accession that 
he chose his associates from men who were regarded with little 
respect. 

It was not till the autumn of 68 that the Emperor, who had been 
n\et at Narbo by a deputation of the Senate and perhaps of the 
praetorians, entered the city of Rome. Outside the walls an un¬ 
fortunate incident occurred. Galba was met by the former soldiers 
of the fleet whom Nero in his last days had trained for legionary 
service and who now appealed for recognition as a regular legion. 

^ Tadnis, Hirt. t, 5. 
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Some dispute arose which led to bloodshed, and this was afterwards 
magnified into the statement that thousands of innocent men had 
been massacred^. 

The behaviour of Galba in Rome did nothing to remove the bad 
impression created by the events which have been described. With 
the laudable desire of restoring the finances of the State which had 
suffered from Nero’s extravagance, he took steps which caused 
offence without producing much revenue. A commission of thirty 
equites was appointed to recover from the recipients nine-tenths of 
the sums which Nero had lavished on his favourites, but the money 
had been spent and the efforts of the commission were futile. The 
Emperor’s meanness alienated both the population of Rome which 
had been kept in a good temper by Nero’s festivals, and the soldiers 
who failed to receive the promised donative. Though some of the 
less prominent members of Nero’s entourage w'erc put to death, 
the notorious Tigellinus, who was held respionsible for the worst 
actions of his master, was saved through the influence of Vinius 
and retired to a life of luxury at Sinuessa, until on the accession of 
Otho he was driven to commit suicide. 

News of the unpopularity of Galba in Rome had reached the 
legions on the Rhine. Accordingly when on the first of January 
69 they were called upon to renew the oath of allepance the two 
legions stationed at Mainz overthrew the statues of the Emperor, 
imprisoned the centurions who opposed them, and called upon the 
Senate and People of Rome to choose a successor. When this news 
arrived in Rome a few days later Galba felt that he must take the 
step which was long overdue of adopting as his son a man who 
might support and eventually succeed him. In this matter he 
showed the want of tact which had characterized him throughout. 
On Januaiy 10 he announced that his choice had fallen on a certain 
Piso Licinianus, who was descended from Crassus on his father’s 
and from Pompey on his mother’s side, but who had no qualifica¬ 
tions other than noble birth and a blameless and austere character. 
His family had been persecuted by Claudius and Nero, and he 
himself had just returned from exile. The praetorians received the 
news of the adoption of Piso without enthusiasm, though their 
prefect I^co had been his principal supporter, but from the 
Senate he had naturally a more cordial reception. 

Piso was destined to occupy the position of heir-apparent for 
not more than five days. His selection by Galba had been a great 
blow to Otho, who had hoped to succeed him, and whose prospects 
of doing so ^d seemed up to the present distinctly good. Not 

^ Tadtus, Hilt. I, 37. 
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only had he the support of Vinius, but he was on cordial terms 
with Galba himself, who often din^ at his house: on these occa¬ 
sions Otho had taken the opportunity of acquiring popularity 
with the soldiers by making gifts of money to the troops who 
accompanied the Emperor. Among the praetorians he had two 
agents who by gifts and promises had prepared the way for the step 
which he had no doubt for some time considered that it might be 
necessary to take. When the adoption was announced Otho felt 
that the time had come for immediate action and that otherwise he 
would be in imminent danger of bankruptcy if not of death or exile. 

The fifteenth of January 69 was fixed for the attempt. On the 
morning of that day Otho was called away while attending on 
Galba, who was sacrificing before the temple of AjxjIIo. At the 
‘golden milestone' in the forum he was met by 23 praetorians, who 
placed him in a litter and hurriedly conveyed him to the camp, 
where he was hailed emperor by the soldiers with such enthusiasm 
that the officers did not dare to resist. In a speech he inveighed 
against the cruelty and avarice of Galba and his subordinates and 
called for their death. 

The position of the Emperor was now quite hopeless. There 
were indeed in the city a few troops other than the praetorians, the 
remnants of a force raised by Nero for the wars in the Elast which 
he had been planning at the end of his reign, drawn from the 
legions of Germany and the Danube. Of these the German troops 
were not ill-disposed to Galba, who had treated them well, but 
when it came to the point they did not fight for him, and the 
Danubian soldiers were actively hostile. The legion which he had 
raised in Spain he had rather rashly sent off toPannonia^, and the 
soldiere of the fleet (now Legio I Adiutrix) had not forgotten their 
reception on his ^rival. Literally the only troops at the emperor’s 
disposal were a single cohort which was on duty at the palace. It 
was difficult for him to know what had actually happened. A 
rumour reaped him that Otho had been killed, and a soldier 
arrived waving a bloodstained sword and claiming to have done 
the deed. These reports encouraged Galba, contrary to the advice 
of Vinius, to descend into the forum and see what he could do by 
his personal influence. The buildings which surrounded the forum 
were throng^ with people who looked on with horror at the last 
setne in the life of the Emperor. When Otho heard that he had left 
the palace he ordered his troops to act. ‘And so Roman soldiers, 
as though they were seeking to expel Vologeses or Pacorus from 

.The Spanish legion (VI Victrix) had been left in the province, the 
garnson of which had been increased by X Gemina from Pannonia. 
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the ancestral throne of the Arsacids and not to massacre their aged 

and unarmed emperor, scattered the plebs before them and t^pled 

on senators, as with threatening arms they gallooed me 
forum^.’ The few soldiers who accompanied Galba deserted him. 
He fell from his litter near the Lacus Curtius, and was killed as he 
lay on the ground. His death was followed by the murder of 
Vinius in spite of his protests that he was Otho’s friend. The un¬ 
fortunate Piso was struck down in the temple of Vesta, where he 
had taken refuge, and Laco and Icelus soon shared his fate. The 
heads of the murdered men were fixed on poles and earned ^ong 
the military standards but were afterwards secured by the relations 
of the dead and given burial. The body of Galba was buned by one 
of his slaves in his private gardens. 

Such was the tra^c end of Galba. During the seven months of 
his reign he had committed a succession of blunders, ^d ^ 
fairly be considered responsible for his fiulure. But ^e task which 
he had too lightly undertaken was one of incredible difficulty, 
which could only have been successfully performed by a man of 
outstanding brilliance. Galba was, in the words of Tacitus, of 
mediocre ability, rather lacking in bad than endowed ^mth good 
qualities*.' It is true that Vespasian succeeded in estoblishing a 
stable government though his birth was low and his character 
prosaic. But in the months which had elapsed since the death 
of Galba Italy had twice experienced the horrors of civil war, and 
was prepared to accept almost any ruler who could give it peace. 

II. OTHO 

The new emperor received a cordial welcome from those ele¬ 
ments in the population of the city which had resented the austerity 
and meanness of Galba’s rule, for he had at one time been a close 
intimate of Nero, and had not yet attained the age of thirty-seven. 
Otho was a man of good though not of ancient family.^ His grand¬ 
father had entered the Senate under Augustus, and his father had 
been given patrician rank by Claudius. His friendship with Nero 
had come to an end in 58 when a quarrel arose between them over 
his beautiful wife Poppaea, as a result of whi^ the young hustand, 
though only of quaestorian rank, was appointed governor of the 
province of Lusitania in order that the Emperor might monopo¬ 
lize the lady, who afterwards became his wif^. It is not surprising 
that after this treatment Otho, who had governed his province in 

1 Tadtus, Hist. 1, 40. * Tacitus, Hist, i, 49 * 

* Jm. xm, 4S-6i Hist. 1, 13. See above, p. 716. 
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quite a creditable fashion during ten long years, gave his support 
to Galba when he rose against the tyrant. There is some evidence 
that his character had matured, and that in happier circumstances 
he might have proved not unworthy of the high position to which 
he attained. But his reign, which had begun amid scenes of brutal 
assassination, was destined to last only three months, and he was 
to fall a victim to the hostility of the German armies, for which not 
he but Galba was responsible. 

After the horrible scenes of January 15 Otho showed consider¬ 
able moderation in the exercise of his power. He rescued from the 
praetorians the eminent soldier Marius Celsus, who had remained 
faithful to Galba to the last, and treated him with great respect. 
He realized that tact was required in his dealings with the Senate, 
which had obediently conferred on him the iribunicia potestas and 
the other customary powers, for he knew that this official recogni¬ 
tion would increase his prestige in the provinces*. With his brother 
he held the consulship till March 31, when he was succeeded by 
Verginius Rufiis. He allowed the praetorians to choose two 
prefects to succeed Laco, and settled some long-standing grievances 
about the conditions of service. When a body of soldiers, who had 
heard a rumour of a plot against his life, burst into the palace 
demanding a massacre of senators, he dealt with the matter firmly 
but without undue severity. 

Otho must have been well aware that he could not retain his 
power without fighting for it. It is true that the legions of the 
Danube and the Euphrates at once took the oath of allegiance to 
him and that he hoped to secure the loyalty of Spain, where he 
was known and on some communities of which he bestowed 
favours. But on the Rhine the situation had developed so rapidly 
that a conflict with the German armies was inevitable, and Otho 
would have been well advised to make preparations for the defence 
of Italy sooner than he did. 

As has been said, the news of the refusal of the legions of 
Upper Germany to swear allegiance had reached Galba about a 
week before his death, though it is uncertain whether he cvct 
knew of the extent of the disaffection. Immediately after his 
accession Otho must have been informed that another claimant to 
the throne had been proclaimed on the Rhine. The news of what 
hid happened at Mainz had reached the army of Lower Germany 
on January 2 and called for immediate action. About a month 
earlier the command had been taken over by Aulus Vitellius in 
succession to the murdered Fonteius Capito. Vitellius was the son 
^ Tadtus, Hiif. I, 76, 84; n, 32. 
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of a distinguished senator who had held the consulship three times, 
had rendered valuable military services to Tiberius, and had been 
the colleague of Claudius in the censorship^. Though, as events 
were to show, no more unsuitable candidate for the principate 
could have been found, he had made himself popular with the 
soldiers since his arrival by removing some of their grievances. 
Accordingly he was hailed as emperor by his own troops and 
immediately afterwards by those of Upper Germany also. 

The principal agents in this movement were not Vitellius him¬ 
self but two legati legionum, Alienus Caecina and Fabius Valens. 
Caecina was one of the numerous people whom Galba had alienated. 
As quaestor of Baetica he had supported him and been given 
command of Legion IV in Upper Germany, but more recently the 
Emperor had earned his hostility by accusing him of embezzling 
public money. Valens, legatus oi Legion I at Bonn, was an older 
man, who had been responsible for the death of Fonteius Capito 
and had kept Galba informed about the doings of Verginiiw, 
services which he thought had not been adequately appreciated. 
The neighbouring tribes, the Treveri and Lingoncs, who deeply 
resented their treatment by Galba after the defeat of Vindex, 
welcomed with enthusiasm the action of the armies, and it was not 
long before the governors of the adjacent provinces, Belgica, 
Lugdunensis, and Raetia, signified their adherence. Aquitania, 
the Spanish provinces and Gallia Narbonensis hesitated for a 
little, but eventually decided for Vitellius, and Britain was nomin¬ 
ally on his side, so that he had the support of all the western part 
of the Roman Empire. On the other hand, the legions of the 
Danube and Euphrates and the provinces of Egypt and Africa 
declared at once for Otho, not, says Tacitus, from any party 
feeling but because he held the city and had been recognized by 
the Senate. The stage seemed to be set for a great struggle between 
East and West. 

The advance of the German armies to Italy had begun before 
the news arrived of the death of Galba and the accession of Otho. 
The new emperor was personally unknown in Germany, but it 
cannot have been forgotten that he had supported Galba at the 
time of the rising of Vindex. The fact that he owed his success to 
the praetorians would not endear him to the lemonaries, who 
felt towards the garrison of Rome a mixture of dislike and envy. 
In any case things had gone too far to stop. Otho made advances 
to Vitellius, offering him a peaceful place of retreat, but the ener¬ 
getic supporters of the latter took good care that they were refused. 

* Coins of Vitellius often show the Image of his father; Volume of 
Plates iv, 206, 0. 
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The forces which were to invade Italy were divided into two 
armies under the command of Caecina and Valens, while Vitellius 
himself was to follow with a third army. Caecina, who had at his 
disposal some 30,000 soldiers of the army of Upper Germany, was 
to advance through Switzerland over the so-called Pennine Alps 
by the Great St &mard Pass. A somewhat larger body of troops 
under Valens took the much longer route throvigh Gaul to Lyons 
and thence down the Rhone and over the western Alps to the 
Plain of Lombardy. This army consisted of large detachments 
from the legions of Lower Germany, and another legion (I Italica) 
which happened to be at Lyons joined it when that city was 
reached. Light Batavian cohorts, which normally were attached 
to Legion XIV, and were at the time quartered in the territory of 
the Lingones, were put under Valens’ command, and prov^ a 
somewhat troublesome element in his forces. The army with which 
the VitcUian leaders invaded Italy must have numbered about 
100,000 men, to whom Otho without the assistance of the 
Danubian legions could oppose merely the city troops and one 
legion (I Adiutrix) which had been raised quite recently and was 
without experience of active service. Great as was the prestige of 
the praetorians, they had seldom seen service in the field. 

The advance of Valens through Gaul was a terrifying experience 
for*the tribes which had joined Vindex, for they coiild only escape 
from plunder and massacre by giving active assistance to the 
Vitellians. Even as it was, a panic broke out in Metz which 
caused the death of 4000 men. The colony of Vienna, which had 
been the headquarters of the rebellion, barely avoided destruction. 
Cities and individuals paid large sums to Valens in order to avoid 
giving house-room to his troops. Even more impleasant incidents 
marked the progress of the army of Caecina. On its way to the 
Alps it had to pass through the territory of the Helvetii, where it 
came into conflict with the local militia, which was on bad terms 
with Legion XXI at Vindonissa and was not inclined to support 
Vitellius. Fury was not unnaturally roused by the conduct or the 
Helvetii in arresting a party of soldiers under a centurion which 
had been sent to invite the legions of Pannonia to throw oflF their 
allegiance to Otho. The result was that the territory of the tribe was 
laid waste, many thousands killed, and the capital Aventicum with 
difficulty saved from destruction by an appeal to Vitellius himself. 

While Caecina was still north of the Alps he received good news 
from Italy. The ala Siliana^ which had served under Vitellius in 
Africa, and was glad to do him a service, declared for him and 
secured the adherence of the principal cities north of the Po. 
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Though Caecina was tempted to cross the Arlberg Pass and gain 
the support of Noricum before crossing the Alps he decided that 
delay would be dangerous and that his first duty was to occupy 
North Italy before Otho was able to do so. Accordingly he led his 
whole army through the snow of the St Bernard Pass and by the 
beginning of March had reached Cremona, which was inadequately 
defended by a single cohort of Pannonians. The city of Placentia 
on the south bank of the river Po had already been occupied by the 
Othonians. 

Otho was now in a difficult but not entirely hopeless situation. 
The provinces which had sworn allegiance to him contained 
seventeen legions, but most of these were far away and time was 
on the side of his opponents. In the East the Jewish war was only 
in suspense, and in Moesia the situation was such that it would 
probably have been dangerous to reduce the garrison. At this very 
time the province was invaded by 9000 cavalry of the Roxolani, 
and though they were annihilated by M. Aponius the governor, 
the presence of a strong body of Roman troops on the lower 
Danube was obviously desirable. On the other hand the four 
legions of Pannonia and Dalmatia were not far from Italy, and 
there was every reason to hope for their support if the communica¬ 
tions with the north-east were kept open and the Vitellians 
prevented from closing the roads which ran south-west from 
Aquileia. Several experienced generals were at Otho’s disposal, 
Suetonius Paulinus, who had crushed the rebellion of Boudicca, 
Marius Celsus, who had served under Corbulo, and Annius 
Callus. But the troops actually in Rome were unlikely without 
reinforcement to prove a match for the German legions. Their 
number cannot have exceeded 2 5,000 and they were lacking in 
military experience. Otho was actually reduced to arming a body 
of 2000 gladiators. 

Though much precious time was wasted by Otho during the 
first weeks of his short principate, when he decided on action he 
showed a true appreciation of the military situation. It was indeed 
too late to close the Alpine passes or to recover the western part of 
the plain of I>ombardy, but he saw that the line of the Po must be 
held at all costs. Accordingly the army which was dispatched 
(probably early in March) under Annius Callus and Vestricius 
Spurinna was instructed to occupy the important city of Placentia, 
where the Via Aemilia crossed the river, and to keep open the lines 
of communication with Aquileia. Spurinna established himself in 
Placentia, and Callus probably crossed the Po at Hostilia and 
occupied Mantua or Verona. Soon after Otho himself left Rome 
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with the rest of his army accompanied by Paulinus and Celsus. 
The large number of senators who followed him did not go farther 
than Mutina, a considerable distance south of the river. 

A part of Otho’s inadequate forces was employed on an enter¬ 
prise which, if it had been better timed, more efficiently led, and 
organized on a larger scale might have proved very embarrassing 
to the invading army. A body of troops was dispatched by sea to 
Narboncse Gaul with the object of hampering the advance of 
Valens. It is possible that Otho supposed that the Vitellians would 
approach Italy along the Ligurian coast, but in any case if a large 
army had been landed at Fr^jus and had marched rapidly uf>- 
country it might have delayed Valens long enough to enable Otho 
to defeat Caecina before the arrival of his colleague. But the 
campaign was hopelessly bungled. The force employed was far 
too small and was under the command of officers of low rank for 
whom the troops had no respect. The expedition was dispatched 
too late to hinder the advance of Valens. As the fleet sailed up the 
coast it burned villages and plundered the inhabitants. The town 
of Albintimilium, the capital of the Maritime Alps, was sacked. 
When the news of these doings reached Valens, who may already 
have crossed the Alps, he felt that some action was necessary, and 
detached certain auxiliary troops including a squadron of Treveri 
under Julius Classicus, who was soon to be well known as a leader 
of the revolt against Rome in Gaul. Some of these troops occupied 
Frt^us, while the remainder moved east against the Othonians. In 
the battle which followed the Vitellians were defeated, but instead 
of advancing inland Otho's soldiers retired to Albingaunum in 
Liguria, while the Vitellians occupied Antipolis. The army of 
Valens had not been seriously weakened nor delayed: on the other 
band the Othonian army on the Po had been deprived of some 
troops which could ill be spared. 

The operations in the north of Italy began in a way which was 
not discouraging for Otho. The small force—three praetorian 
cohorts, icxxj legionaries, and some cavalry—^which had occupied 
Placentia showed an aggressive spirit that Spurinna found quite 
embarrassing. But the arrival of Caecina at ^e head of his army 
convinced the soldiers that they could not expect to do more than 
hold the citv for Otho. This they did successfully, so that Caecina 
was compelled to abandon all hope of securing the crossing and to 
content himself with the occupation of Cremona. The reinforce¬ 
ments which Gallus was bringing to Placentia were able to return 
as their services were not required. The body of gladiators under 
Martius Macer took up a position opposite Cremona and made 
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raids across the river which did great execution ^ong Caecina’s 
troops. Here also the officers incurred unpopularity by restraining 
the eagerness of their men. Rightly or wrongly their loyalty to Otho 
was distrusted, and this suspicion affected the Emperor himself 
with unfortunate results. . , 

The greater part of the Othonian army took up its position at 
Bedriacum, a village on the Via Postumia about twenty-two miles 
east of Cremona, at a point where it was joined by the road from 
Verona, along which reinforcements from the Danube were ex¬ 
pected to arrive. Some troops, both legionaries and auxiliaries, had 
already reached Bedriacum from Pannonia and Dalmatia, so that 
Otho’s forces were probably not greatly inferior in numbers to the 
army which Caecina had brought from Germany. Caecina w^ 
annoyed by his failure to capture Placentia and was eager to gam 
some success before the arrival of Valens. But the plan which he 
adopted nearly involved him in disaster. He hoped by a 
attack to entice the Othonian army into an ambush which he had 
placed in the woods which lined the Via Postumia at a point about 
twelve miles from Cremona. Unfortunately for him, this rather 
simple plan was betrayed to the enemy, who turned it to their own 
ends. When Caecina’s cavalry retired the army of Paulinus and 
Celsus followed, but halted before reaching the point where'the 
Vitcllian ambush was stationed. The soldiers emerged prematurely 
from their hiding place and poured out on to the road. By a skilful 
series of movements the Othonian generals drew them into a 
position where they were completely surrounded. If Paulinus had 
at once given the order to attack a very serious blow would have 
been inflicted on Caecina’s army, but he delayed and thus enabled 
the Vitellians to escape, though considerable execution was done 
on them as they retired. The battle of Locus Castorum, as it was 
called, discredited Caecina and did not increase the popularitjr of 
Paulinus with his men. Skilful as his dispositions had been during 
the battle, his failure to make full use of his success encouraged his 
enemies to suggest disloyalty. But he was probably wise not to 
lead his wearied army to Cremona, where he would certainly have 
encountered fresh troops. 

Soon after this the situation was altered to Otho’s disadvantage 
by the arrival at Cremona of the army of Valens. His advance had 
been delayed by a serious mutiny which nearly cost the commander 
his life: his proposal to detach the Batavian cohorts for the defence 
of Narbonese (^ul had aroused the fury of the soldiers. Another 
mutiny was nearly caused by the news of Caecina’s misadventure 
at Locus Castorum which reached the army at Ticinum. The com- 
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bined VitclHan forces at Cremona must have numbered nearly 
ioo,ocx3 men. Both sections were eager for battle, the ^y of 
Caecina in order to wipe out the memory of its reverses, the anny 
of Vaicns in order to silence the complaints about its late 
The generals decided however that a frontal attack along the Via 
Posti^ia was undesirable. Thejr hoped that the enemy would take 
the offensive, and in the meantime started work on a bndge over 
the Po close to Cremona, which when completed would enable 

them to turn the position of the Othonians. .. u /-w u 

A council of war was now held at Bedriacum at which Otho 
himself was present. Strong arguments in favour of delay were put 
forward by Suetonius Paulinus, who pointed out that the enemy s 
forces had reached their maximum strength, while they themsclvw 
had everything to gain by waiting for reinforcements. Their 
communications, he said, both with the capital and with the E^t 
were secure, and their emperor enjoyed the advantage of having 
been recognized by the Senate and People of Rome. On the other 
hand, the enemy would soon find it difficult to obtain supplies, and 
if the war lasted till the summer the German troops would suffer 
from the heat. Though similar views were expressed by Celsus 
and Callus, Otho pressed for an immediate attack, and was 
supported by his brother Titianus and by Proculus, the prefect of 
the praetorians, who considered that use should be made of the 
undoubted enthusiasm of the soldiery before it had time to grow 
cold. The Ehnperor had his way and it was decided to attack at 
once. The army was put under ^e command of Titianus, and the 
more experienced generals were subordinated to him. Otho with¬ 
drew across the Po to Brixellum, taking with him a considerable 
body of troops. There seems to be no good reason against accept¬ 
ing the opinion of Tacitus^ that the absence of the Elmperor from 
the battle weakened the morale of the soldiers, who were devoted 
to him and distrusted their other commanders. 

The so-called first battle of Bedriacum has been the subject of 
much controversy*. There is some reason to think that the original 
intention of the Othonians was not to march direct to Cremona 
but to reach a point where they might threaten the communications 
of the enemy. However this may be, the intention was not carried 
out and the conflict took place not far from the walls of the city. 
When the army halted for the night some six miles from Bedriacum 

1 Hist. II, 33, 39 - . 

• B. W. Henderson, Civi/ fVar and RtbtUim in the Roman Empire, p. i OO 
sa.i E. G. Hardy, Studies in Roman History, n, p. 197 sq.‘, Mommsen, Ges. 
Schriften, Vf, p. 354 sq. 
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Paulinus and Celsns strongly opp>osed a farther advance but were 
not listened to by Titianus and Proculus, who received urgent 
messages from Otho ordering an immediate attack. The result 
was that when Otho’s troops came into touch with the enemy they 
were weary after a long march over difficult country, distrustful of 
their leaders, and demoralized by rumours that the Vitellians were 
prepared to make peace. Their opponents on the other hand were 
warned of their approach and had plenty of time to make prepara¬ 
tions. The battle consisted of a number of separate encounters, in 
one of which Otho’s new legion (I Adiutrix) distinguished itself 
by capturing the eagle of the veteran XXI Rapax. But elsewhere 
things went badly for the Emperor. Legion XIII from Pannonia 
proved no match for V Alaudae, and the praetorians failed to 
jusdf)’ their reputation. The arrival of the Batavian cohorts, fresh 
from a defeat of the Othonian gladiators, finally decided the result 
of the battle. The whole of Otho’s army took to ffight along the 
Via Postumia, and was cut down as it fled by the pursuing Vitel¬ 
lians. Paulinus and Proculus slipped away, but the other generals 
tried to rally the troops, though they recognized that the situation 
was hopeless. The praetorians murmured that they had been 
betrayed, that much of the army was still at Bedriacum or with 
Otho and that the legions of Moesia had not yet arrived. When jhe 
Vitellian army reached a point five miles from Bedriacum it halted, 
hoping, as proved to be the fact, that it would be spared the neces¬ 
sity of assaulting the camp. The next day surrender was offered 
and before long the soldiers of the two armies were fraternizing 
with each other. 

When the news of the defeat reached Otho at Brixellum he 
abandoned all hope, and although the praetorians who were with 
him and envoys of the Moesian legions tried to persuade him that 
success was yet possible he decided to put an end to the bloodshed 
by taking his own life. After destroying all papers which might 
comprombe his adherents he retired to his room and the next 
morning was found dead. Otho seems to have had the power of 
inspiring personal devotion, for some of the praetorians committed 
suicide at his tomb, but, on the whole, it is difficult to pass a favour¬ 
able judgment on him or to agree with the view that Tacitus has 
done himlcss than justice. There are indeed a few obscurities in dtje 
narrative of the historian, but he seems to have been well informed 
about the details of the campaign, for which good sources of infor¬ 
mation were available. Otho can hardly be excused for lingering 
two months in Rome before setting out to face the Vitellians and 
for taking no effective steps to secure that the Danubian legions 
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should reach Italy in time to be of use. The dispatch of an ade¬ 
quate force to North Italy in January might have stopp^ the 
advance of Caecina before it reached the Po. Even Placentia docs 
not seem to have been occupied until the very last minute. The 
expedition to Narbonese Gaul, which shows some trace of military 
imagination, was badly mismanaged and did little to hamper the 
movements of Valens. Finally at Bedriacum he distrusted the able 
generals, whose services he was fortunate to command, and by 
removing himself to a distance from the battle failed to gain ^c 
full advantage from the personal attachment of the troops which 
was his chief asset. 

III. VITELLIUS 

When the news reached Vitellius of the success of his generals 
before Cremona and of the death of Otho he was still in Gaul 
preparing to advance into Italy. He had held a levy for the pur¬ 
pose of reinforcing the depleted legions on the Rhine and had 
summoned from Britain a detachment of 8000 men. At Lyons he 
was met not only by Caecina and Valens but by Suetonius Paulinus 
and other generals of Otho, who disgraced themselves by pleading 
that the battle had been lost through their treachery. All were 
pasdoned by Vitellius and Marius Celsus was even allowed to hold 
the consulship to which he had been nominated by Galba. It 
would have been wise to show the same clemency to certain 
centurions who were put to death in cold blood, an act which 
infuriated the Danubian legions, whose support it might at this 
stage have been possible to secure. 

The first problem to be settled was how to treat the defeated 
troops. Vitellius decided to send Legion I Adiutrix to Spain and 
Legion XIV, which had arrived in Italy soon after the battle, 
back to its old quarters in Britain. The Batavian cohorts, who had 
quarrelled violently with their former associates when both were 
stationed at Turin, were dispatched to Germany, where they were 
soon to give further trouble (see below, p. 843). Of the Danubian 
legions VI and XI were sent back to their provinces, while 
XIII, all of which had been engaged at Bedriacum, was given 
the humiliating task of building amphitheatres at Cremona and 
Bi)nonia. The detachments of the Moesian legions which had 
reached Aquileia returned to their province in a very bad temper. 
Vitellius was probably unwise in disarming and discharging the 
praetorians who had fought for Otho, and in creating sixteen new 
cohorts drawn entirely from the soldiers of the German army. This 
humiliation of what had regarded itself as a corps <f elite was deeply 
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resented, and Vespasian was to find enthusiastic supporters among 
the ex-praetorians. In dealing with his own army Vitellius showed 
an unjustifiable confidence in the strength of his position. Many 
Gallic auxiliaries were sent back to their own country, and from 
motives of economy recruiting for the army was stopped and 
soldiers were invited to ask for discharge. 

It was, however, a large army, amovmting to 60,000 men, which 
accompanied Vitellius to Rome. About the end of May he reached 
Cremona in order to visit the scene of the battle, where bodies were 
still lying unburied, and after attending gladiatorial shows in the 
new amphitheatres at Cremona and Bononia he proceed^ south. 
During his advance the troops were given the same license to 
plunder as they would have enjoyed had they been marching 
through hostile territory. Not only did they often use their 
weapons against the peaceful inhabitants but they quarrelled 
among themselves, legionaries taking up arms against auxiliaries. 
Seven miles from Rome some citizens who out of curiosity had 
come to meet the advancing army were nearly massacred because 
they had treated the soldiers with what was considered undue 
familiarity. Vitellius entered Rome like a conqueror, escorted by 
four legions with their eagles and by detachments of four others, 
as well as by twelve alae of cavalry and thirty-four cohort% of 
auxiliary infantrj'. The conditions under which the troops lived 
in the city completed the process of demoralization which had 
begun during the advance. They were quartered all over Rome in 
temples and porticoes, subject to no land of discipline. Many 
Germans and Gauls died of disease contracted in the low-lying 
region of the Vatican during the hot Italian siunmer. 

Vitellius had been unduly elated when the news arrived that the 
Eastern legions had sworn allegiance to him, and did not realize 
that his army would soon be required to fight again. In Rome he 
showed a certain geniality in his behaviour, supporting in person 
his candidates for the consulship and attending regularly the 
meetings of the Senate, where he allowed views opposed to his own 
to be expressed. He refused at first the title of Augustus, and his 
power was crumbling before he allowed himself to be called 
Caesar. Caecina and Valens were appointed consuls for September 
and October, but the Emperor did not hold the consulship himsejf, 
though at the very end of his life he adopted the style of consul 
perpetuus. He posed as the successor of Nero, to whose shades he 
made offerings. But his personal character earned for him nothing 
but contempt, and his gluttony was such that it cost the State 
900 million sesterces during his short reign, though he declared 
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himself unable to find the money necessary for important purpo^. 
His freedman Asiaticus was as prominent as Icelus had been »mder 
Galba. Caecina and Valens did nothing to enhance the prestige of 
the new regime, and vied with each other in ostentation, seizing 
property which rightly belonged to the exiles who had returned 
under Galba and Otho. 

While Vitellius was feasting in Rome, attending garnw and 
gladiatorial shows, and allowing his army to lose its efficiency, 
events were occurring which were soon to bring his reign to a dis¬ 
honourable close. The legions of the Danubian provinces were 
restless and discontented^. They would probably have supported 
Verginius Rufus if he had been willing to aim at the throne on the 
death of Nero, and might even have joined the Rhine armies in 
fighting for Vitellius it the invitation to do so had reached them 
in time. As it was they had taken the oath of allegiance to Otho, 
and were indignant that the battle of Bedriacum had been 
fought before they arrived in full strength. The treatment by 
Vitellius of Legion XllI, which had taken part in the battle, w'as 
regarded as an insult: the people of Cremona were soon to pay a 
heavy price for the amphitneatre built for them by the soldiers. 
The detachments of the Moesian legions which had reached 
A^uileia when the news of Otho’s death arrived had behaved 
with such violence that they feared the vengeance of Vitellius. 

If any of the governors of the three Danubian provinces— 
Pannonia, Moesia, Dalmatia—had been a man of high birth or 
personal distinction it is almost certain that the army would have 
set him up as a rival to Vitellius. But, as it happened, all three 
were complete nonentities, and one of them, Tampius Flavianus, 
governor of Pannonia, was related to the Emperor. The most 
vigorous personality among the legionary officers, Antonius 
Primus, Ugatus of Legion VII, was only of praetorian standing. 
It was accordiimly necessary to look elsewhere for a leader, and he 
was found in T. Flavius Vespasianus, governor of Judaea. The 
armies of the Danube and the Euphrates were united by fairly 
close ties. One of the Moesian legions—III Gallica — ^had come 
quite recently from the East, and three of the eastern legions* had 
been transferred by Nero from the Danube to the Euphrates. 

• The prestige of the army of the Blast had been considerably 
increased by its achievements under Corbulo, and its reputation 
now ranked high. Normally the supreme command had been in 

* The legends riDES and consensvs exercitvvm on his coins express 
what Vitellius wished to be believed. Volume of Plates iv, 206, />, y. 

• IV Scythica, V Macedonica, XV ApoUinaris. 
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the hands of the Ugatus of Syria, but on the outbreak of the Jewish 
revolt Nero had appointed as governor of Judaea Vespasian, a man 
of consular standing, giving him command of three legions, while 
the remaining three were under C. Licinius Mucianus, governor 
of Syria. Except in Judaea the eastern frontier was now peaceful, 
for Nero’s settlement of the Armenian question had established 
good relations between Rome and Parthia. It is therefore a little 
surprising that the oath of allegiance had been taken by the eastern 
legions to Galba, Otho, and Vitellius. Vespasian had even sent his 
son Titus to Rome to salute Galba on his accession. 

But by the summer of 69 a strong feeling had arisen in the East 
that the rule of Vitellius could not be tolerated. Rumours had 
arrived about the situation in Italy, and the representatives sent by 
the Emperor made a bad impression. It was well known that the 
discontented l^ions on the Danube would gladly support a new 
claimant to the throne. The governor of Egypt, Ti. Julius 
Alexander, was eager for a change. Thus it seemed probable that 
not less than fourteen legions, half of the whole Roman army, 
together with auxiliary troops and the forces of client-kings, would 
be at the disposal of a new candidate. The only question was who 
this candidate was to be. Mucianus had not at first been on cordial 
terms with Vespasian, but the attractive Titus had won the heart 
of the childless governor of Syria, and the two were now good 
friends. If Mucianus had been willing he could probably have 
become emperor, but he preferred to be Vespasian’s right-hand 
man. He had literary and scientific interests and was lacking in 
ambition. Accordingly he used his influence with the troops in 
favour of Vespasian, who was at first very unwilling to accept the 
honour which was being thrust upon him, realizing as he did the 
difficulty of concentrating on Italy his large but scattered forces. 

Vespasian is a good example of the type of man to whom the 
Principate provided a career in public life which would certainly 
have been closed to them imder the Republic. His father was an 
undistinguished member of the equestrian order, who ended his 
days as a moneylender among the Helvetii, but this did not prevent 
his two sons from entering the Senate and rising to eminent 
positions. The career of Vespasian had been creditable but not 
specially distinguished. He had done well in Britain as Ugatus of 
a legion during the Claudian invasion and been awarded the 
insignia of a triumph. In 51 he had held the consulship, and since 
then had governed Africa, where he acquired much less jjopularity 
than Vitellius. Since 67 he had been dealing successfully with the 
troublesome Jewish revolt and had earned the admiration of his 
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soldiers by his interest in them and his willingness to expose 
himself to danger. 

The scruples of Vespasian were overcome by Mucianus, who 
pointed out that if he did not act he would be treated by Vitellius 
as Corbulo had been treated by Nero. Vitellius, he said, owed his 
success mainly to the bad generalship of Otho. The victorious army 
was rapidly crumbling, while he would have a large and enthusi¬ 
astic force behind him. Egypt was the first province openly to 
declare for Vespasian. On July i the legions at Alexandria took 
the oath of allegiance to him, and their example was followed two 
days later by the army of Judaea. Before the middle of the month 
he was recognized in Syria, where Mucianus had cleverly spread 
the report that Vitellius intended to transfer the eastern legions to 
the Rhine, a suggestion which infuriated the troops, whose ties 
with the province in which they were stationed were very close. 
Vespasian was soon assured of the support of all the eastern pro¬ 
vinces and of the client-kings of Sophene and Commagene, who 
commanded considerable forces. A conference was held at Berytus 
at which it was decided to send embassies to Parthia and Armenia 
to secure that no hostile action should be taken while the civil war 
was in progress. The command against the Jews was entrusted to 
Titus. Vespasian resolved to proceed to Egypt, the chief granary 
of Rome, hoping by control of that province and of Africa to 
starve the city into submission, while Mucianus set off for the 
West with Legion VI and i3,ocx) soldiers of other units. In the 
meantime money was raised by confiscating the property of the 
wealthier provincials, but Vespasian was careful not to show undue 
generosity in promising donatives to his men. A message was sent 
to the praetorians disbanded by Vitellius offering reinstatement if 
they joined Vespasian. 

When Mucianus started on his march through Asia Minor to 
Byzantium his plan of campaign was still uncertain. Much would 
depend on the attitude of the Danubian armies which was not yet 
known. As the Pontic fleet was ordered to sail to Byzantium the 

? )ssibility of an invasion of Italy by sea was evidently contemplated. 

he shortest route to Italy was by the Via Egnatia to Dyrrhachium 
and thence across the Adriatic to Brundisium, but this line of 
advance would only be possible if the Flavians controlled the sea. 
AS it turned out, the defection of the Ravenna fleet from Vitellius 
would have enabled Mucianus to reach Brundisium safely, but 
when he left S}Tia there was no reason to anticipate this favourable 
turn of events. 

The news of V'^espasian’s bid for power was received with 
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enthusiasm on the Danube. In Mocsia Legion III, which con¬ 
sidered that it belonged to the army of Syria, declared for at 
once, and won the support of the other two legions (VII and 
The governor of the province, Aponius Satuminus, followed suit 
in a half-hearted fashion. The two legions of Pannonia (VII 
Galbianaand XIII) took his side with alacrity. Their leader was 
the restless and energetic Antonius Primus, who was to be ^ most 
important agent in securing the success of Vespasian. He wm 
a protdg^ of Galba, who restored him to the Senate from which he 
had been expelled for forgery under Nero, and gave him command 
of the new legion which he had raised in Spain. In spite of this he 
offered his services to Otho, who rather unwisely fail^ to make 
use of him. Antonius found a keen sujjporter in Cornelius 
procurator of Pannonia, a man of senatorial birth who^ had 
volimtarily entered the equestrian order, and had been appointed 
to his present post by (^ba. The governor of Pannonia took 
fright and slipped away to Italy, leaving the management of aff^re 
in the hands of Antonius. In Dalmatia the single legion (XI) 
showed less eagerness to support Vespasian, and the deasive 

victory had been gained before it decided to do so. 

A conference was held at the headquarters of Legion XIll at 
Poetovio to discuss the plan of campaign. The question to^ M 
decided was whether the army of the Danube should mkc the 
offensive at once agrinst the Vitellians or wait for Muaanus to 
arrive. It was pointed out that Vitellius still possessed a large 
army, which had received reinforcements from Brit^, and that 
their own troops were less numerous than those which had been 
defeated at Bcdriacum, and it was urged that it would be wise to 
occupy the passes over the Julian Alps and wait for the Syrian a^y. 
On the other hand Antonius emphasized the fact that the Vitellian 
legions had been demoralized by thdr rpidence in Itstiy, and 
suggested that delay would give Vitellius time to bring rcmforce- 
ments from the provinces wfich still supported him and to use his 
fleets against them. If, he said, the legions feared to advance, he 
was prepared to attack at the head of the auxiliaries alone. The 
enthusis^m of Antonius, who vnis supported by Fuscus, so in¬ 
spired the soldiers that it was decided to do p he wished. Messages 
were sent to the governor of Moesia to bring up his legions vnw 
all speed. A detachment was sent to the valley of the Inn to 
prevent the procurator of Raetia, who was faithful to Vitellius, 
from advancing over the Brenner. In order to secure the s^cty of 
the frontier it was decided to attach to the army of invasion Ae 
chiefs of the Sarmatae lazyges, and also Sido and Italicus the joint 
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kings of the Marcomanni, who occupied the territory just north 
of Pannonia. Accompanied by Arrius Va^, a veteran officer of 
Corbulo, Antonius advanced to Aqxiileia with a fore* of auxiliaries, 
and then occupied without opposition Opitergium, Altinum, 
Patavium, and Ateste. Not far from the latter town he was 
successful in a skirmish with a Vitellian detachment which had 
thrown a bridge across the Adige. 

Vitellius had concealed as long as possible the bad news which 
reached him from the cast and north, but at last even he had to 
realize that something must be done. Reinforcements were sum¬ 
moned from Germany, Britain and Spain, but without result. The 
only province which showed any enffiusiasm for him was Africa, 
where his successful proconsulship was not forgotten. It soon 
became clear that he would have to tnist to the troops which had 
invaded Italy earlier in the year, and to the generals Caecina and 
Valens who had led them to victory. Unfortimately for him 
Valens, the more trustworthy of the two, was ill when the army was 
dispatched from Rome, so that it had to be put under the command 
of Caecina, who was meditating treachery. 

It was essential for Vitellius, as it had been for Otho, that the 
line of the Po should be strongly held. Now, however, the point 
of greatest strategical importance was Hostilia rather than Placen¬ 
tia, for the enemy was advancing from the north-east, and would 
attempt to cross the river at mat city. It was accordingly to 
Hostilia that the greater part of Caecina’s army proceeded, while 
some auxiliaries, followed by Legions I Italics and XXI Rapax, 
were sent to occupy Cremona. Caecina had under his command 
four legions with their eagles and large detachments of four 
German and three British legions together with auxiliaries. All 
the sixteen cohorts of praetorians were left behind in Rome. This 
force was impressive in numbers, but its quality had greatly 
deteriorated during the last five months. It was, however, devoted 
to Vitellius, and under competent and honest leadership might have 
proved a match for the brilliant but headstrong Antonius. 

On his way north Caecina visited Ravenna in order to confer 
with Lucilius Bassus, prefect of the fleet, who had a grievance 
against Vitellius because he had not been appointed prefret of the 
praetorians, and it was arranged that both should throw off their 
alfegiance. In the meantime, however, they concealed their inten¬ 
tions and Caecina followed his army to Hostilia, where he took up 
a strong position north of the town, between the Po and the 
Tartarus. Tacitus is probably right in thinking that if he had 
attacked at once before the Havian army had reached its full 
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strength he would have had every prospect of success^ Instead 
of doing so he remained inactive waiting for the news of the 
defection of the fleet. This was secured without difficulty by 
Bassus, as most of the sailors were natives of the provinces of 
Pannonia and Dalmatia, which sympathized wiA Vespasian. 
Though Bassus made no secret of his own sympathies he was put 
under formal arrest and sent to Atria, where he was presently set 
at liberty. The command of the fleet was taken over by Cornehus 

Fuscus. ^ _ , n u J 

Caecina was less successful with his troops than Bassus had 

been. At a secret meeting he persuaded some of the officers to do 
as he wished, but when the common soldiers heard of this there 
was an outburst of indignation: they threw Caecina into chains 
and declared that they were confident of their ability to defeat the 
Danubian legions a second time. They chose as their leaders, 
instead of Caecina, Fabius Fabullus, Ugatui of Legion V and Cas¬ 
sius Longus, prefect of the camp. But the treachery of its com¬ 
mander had a demoralizing effect on the army, which decided to 
abandon its piosition before Hostilia and join its comrades before 
Cremona. Accordingly it threw open to the Flavian army the 
direct road to Rome by Hostilia and Bononia, and set out on the 
long march to Cremona by Mutina, Parma and Placentia*. ^ 

The delay and treachery of Caecina had been a godsend to the 
Flavians, and had given Antonius time to collect an imposing 
army. After the two Pannonian legions had joined him at Patavium 
he advanced to Verona, which was made the base of operations, 
as the surrounding country was suitable for cavalry and the town 
commanded the road from the north over the Brenner. Here the 
army was increased by the arrival of the three legions from Moesia 
accompanied by the governor of the province, Aponius Saturmnus. 
His presence in the city as well as that of the governor of Pan¬ 
nonia, who had rejoined his legions, was distinctly embarrassing 
for the de facto commander Antonius, who was no doubt consider¬ 
ably relieved when an outburst of indignation amon^ the soldiers 
against the two consulars enabled him to secure their escape. 

Antonius was now in command of an army which resented the 
duty of fortifying Verona and clamoured to be led^ ag^nst ^e 
enemy. In advancing beyond Aquileia he had acted in direct d^ 
obedience to the orders of Vespasian and Mucianus, whowishM 
to postpone the offensive till the army of the East had arrived. 
Up till now fortune had been favourable to him, but he could 

^ Hist, m, 9. 

• See Mommsen, Gtt. Schriften, iv, p. 363 sq. 
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only justify his disobedience by gaining a decisive victory. He 
therefore decided to attack the Vitellian army at Cremona l^ore 
it could be placed under the command of Valens, for whose miliury 
capacity he had some respect. Valens had left Rome on the arrival 
of the news of Caecina’s treachery, accompanied, we are told, by 
a train of courtesans and eunuchs, and on hearing of the defection 
of the fleet had merely sent to Rome for reinforcements and 
awaited events. If he had hurried on to Hosdlia his arrival might 
have restored the morale of Caecina’s army and proved fatal to the 
plans of Antonius. When three cohorts and a squadron of cavalry 
arrived from the city he was content to send them to garrison 
Ariminum, while he disappeared over the Apennines with the 
wild idea of making his way to Gaul and raising a new army 
against Vespasian. The unfortunate troops at Cremona were left 
without a leader. 

When Antonius learned that Hostilia had been evacuated and 
that Caecina’s legions were on their way to Cremona he felt that 
energetic action was more than ever necessary, if the attack were 
to be delivered before the two armies had united. Accordingly 
there followed what has been described as a race to Cremona^. In 
two days the Flavian army reached Bedriacum, where the legions 
we^e left to fortify the camp, while Antonius with 4000 cavalry 
advanced four miles along the Via Postumia. Arrius, who pressed 
on still farther, came into contact with the enemy, who drove him 
back in such confusion that a disaster was only prevented by the 
personal efforts of Antonius. By this time the Vitellian cavalry 
were exhausted, while the better led Flavians reformed their ranks 
and advanced a second time in the direction of Cremona, driving 
the enemy before them. Four miles from the town Legions I and 
XXI were drawn up in line, but they failed to shelter the retreating 
cavalrjr and merely held their ground till a fiery charge of the 
Mocsian cohorts forced them to retire under the walls of Cremona. 
In spite of the setback earlier in the day the operations had begun 
well for the Flavians. 

By this time the legions had arrived from Bedriacum and 
clamoured for an immediate attack although it was late in the 
afternoon and Antonius vigoromly oppc«ed the proposal, pointing 
oqt that all the advantages were on the side of the enemy. When it 
became known that the Vitellian legions had arrived after marching 
thirty miles in one day and in spite of their exhaustion were 
preparing to attack it was clear that the struggle would not be long 
delayed. The Flavian army was drawn up in battle order on both 
* Henderson, of. cit. p. 189. 
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sides of the Via Postumia^ the Thirteenth Legion being in the 
centre. If Valcns or some other competent general had been in 
Cremona he would undoubtedly have urged his soldiers to post¬ 
pone the attack till the next day. The wearied troops would have 
passed the night in comfortable quarters, while their opponents 
would have had to bivouac in the open far from their ba^. But 
the Vitellians were even more eager than the Flavians to fight at 
once. The result was a confused battle which lasted the whole 
night. At times the Vitellians did well. Galba’s Legion VII was 
hard pressed, losing six of its leading centurions, and was only 
saved from destruction by the arrival of a body of ex-praetorians 
whom their treatment by Vitellius had renderea strong supporters 
of Vespasian. When the moon rose the Flavians had the advantage, 
for it shone full on the faces of their opponents. At dawn Legion 
111 , as the Eastern custom was, saluted the rising sun. This 
action, which was misinterpreted by the Vitellians to mean that 
Mucianus and his army had arrived, led them to abandon their 
resistance and flee in confusion to their camp outside Cremona. 

The next task of the victorious army was to attack this strongly 
fortified camp, for Bedriacum was too far away and there was no 
time to construct a camp of their own. The defenders put up a 
stout resistance and caused heavy casualties among the assailants, 
who only rallied when the rumour spread that the reward of 
success would be the sack of Cremona. At length part of the 
rampart collapsed and the soldiers of Legions III and VII forced 
their way through the gate which faced towards Bedriacum. The 
defenders flung themselves from the ramparts and the Flavian 
army occupied the camp. 

The troops of Antonius were now prepared to assault Cremona 
itself, which was at the time crowded with civilians attracted by the 
annual fair, but the siege had scarcely begun when the Vitellian 
officers decided that nothing was to be gained by further resist¬ 
ance. They even released Caecina in the hojje that he wo^d 
secure for them better terms, and he issued from the gate wearing 
his official robes as consul and preceded by lictors. The traitor was 
protected from the fury of the soldiers by Antonius and sent to 
Vesp>asian, who spared his life and even took him into favour. He 
could do nothing to save Cremona from its fate. The defeated 
soldiers withdrew from the town, in which the victors were 
allowed to work their will. It had been twice in one year the 
headquarters of a Vitellian army and had been the scene of a 
gladiatorial show given by Caecina in honour of the first battle of 
Bedriacum. The soldiers of Legion XIII had not forgotten that 
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they had been mocked by the inhabitants while building the 
amphitheatre. For four days the city was given over to murder, 
rapine, and lust, and at the end was burned to the ground. It was 
soon afterwards rebuilt, but its sufferings during these days were 
never forgotten. 

As the result of the bold strategy of Antonius the ultimate 
victory of Vespasian was now assured. Vitellius could not hope 
to receive any reinforcements from the Rhine, where the rising 
of Civilis, for which Antonius was in part responsible, had 
already broken out, and in any case the Flavians controlled the 
Alpine passes. The attempt of Valens to cause trouble in the south 
of Gaul had proved fruitless, and he himself was taken prisoner 
near Massilia. The Spanish legions, led by I Adiutrix which had 
fought for Otho, took the oath of allegiance to the new emperor, 
and their example was followed by the troops in Britain, where 
Vespasian’s achievements were not forgotten. Much miser)- 
would have been avoided if Vitellius had followed the example of 
Otho, and, recognizing that his cause was hopeless, committed 
suicide. If he had possessed any courage or military ability he might 
with the considerable army which he still retained have at any rate 
delayed the Flavian advance, for the army of Antonius was 
deiporalized and Mucianus was far from Italy. But, deprived of 
the two generals who had gained him the throne, he revealed his 
hopeless incapacity and his unworthiness of the devotion of the 
soldiers who were still prepared to die for him. 

The news of the battle of Cremona was received by Vespasian 
and Mucianus with somewhat mixed feelings. They must have 
been relieved that the rashness of Antonius had not led to disaster, 
but Mucianus was not too anxious that the Flavian army should 
enter Rome before his arrival. His own advance had been delayed 
by the need of dealing with a serious attack on Moesia by the 
E)acians, who crossed ^e Danube at a time when they believed the 
province to be almost denuded of troops. It was fortunate for 
Rome that the army of Mucianus was at hand, for the situation on 
the Rhine was critical and a simultaneous rising on the Danube 
would have imposed a terrible strain on the resources of the empire. 
But Mucianus repelled the invasion successfully, a new governor 
w^ appointed, and the army of the province was reinforced from 
the defeated legions of Vitellius, which were thus usefrilly em¬ 
ployed at a safe distance from Italy. 

It was not thought desirable explidtly to forbid Antonius to 
advance towards Rome. The battle of Cremona had been fought 
at the end of October, and the weather wras beginning to make 
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campaigning difficult. There were floods in the valley of the Po 
and enough snow lay on the Apennines to hamper an invading 
army. There vns therefore no time to be lost if the Flavian army 
were to cross the mountains before the road was blocked. The 
force which Valens had left in Ariminum was blockaded by the 
fleet, so that the whole of Italy north of the Apennines was now in 
Flavian hands. Antonius advanced with a picked force to Fanum 
Fortunae, where the Via Flaminia leaves the coast, sending back 
word to Verona for the remainder of his troops to follow at once. 
The condition of his army was none too good; like the Vitellians 
earlier in the year his soldiers were demoralized by the advance 
through Italy, and showed little respect for their officers. But, as 
Tacitus remarks^, the Flavian leaders were helped now as on other 
occasions not less by luck than by their own skill. 

While his soldiers had been ftghdng for him in North Italy 
Vitellius had shown a terrible lack of ener^. ‘ Hidden in the shade 
of his gardens like a lazy animal which Ties torpid if you give it 
food, he paid no regard to the past present or future*.’ The news 
of the treachery of Caecina brought him to Rome, but the rein¬ 
forcements which he sent to Valens were quite inadequate. It was 
long before he admitted the truth about the disaster at Cremona, 
the details of which were reported to him by a centurion, who 
committed suicide in order to prove that he was telling the truth. 
Even now if he had acted with energy something might have been 
done. He had at his disposal sixteen praetorian cohorts, composed 
of his old German legionaries, four urban cohorts, and a legion 
(afterwards II Adiutnx) raised from the marines as well as a con¬ 
siderable body of cavalry. If this force, which was about as large 
as that which Otho had commanded, had advanced rapidly along 
the Via Flaminia and across the Apennines, it might well have 
given trouble to Antonius. As it was the greater part of it was sent 
to Mevania, about 80 miles north of Rome, where the road 
entered the mountains, and was followed by Vitellius himself, 
whose gross incompetence in military matters was here ludicrously 
displayed. W’^hen he heard that the fleet at Misenum had abandoned 
him he was stricken with panic and insisted on returning to Rome, 
taking with him seven of the praetorian cohorts. The remainder of 
the army was withdrawn from its advanced position and rctii;ed 
to Narnia, thirty miles nearer the city. This pusillanimotis be¬ 
haviour merely encouraged the rebels in the south, who were 
assisted by a rising in Samnium and elsewhere. L. Vitellius, the 
Emperor’s brother, who had been left in Rome, could probably have 
^ Hist, m, 59. * Hist, ra, 36. 
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dealt with the rebellion with the troops at his disposal, and the six 
cohorts and 500 cavalry who were sent under him to Campania 
could have been more profitably employed in the north. 

When the Flavian army had forced its way through the snow of 
the Apennines and descended into the plains it was astonished to 
find that it could proceed without opposition as far as Carsulae, 
ten miles from the diminished forces of Vitellius. There it halted 
for some time hoping for a proposal which would make fighting 
unnecessary. Petilius Cerialis, a distinguished officer who had 
escaped from the city, brought the news that Vespasian’s brother, 
Flavius Sabinus, prefect of the city, was negotiating with the 
Emperor. When the officers of the small Vitellian force at Narnia 
learned that the Flavian legions had joined the advance guard 
at Carsulae they considered that further resistance was hope¬ 
less and began to desert to the enemy. The flight to Rome of the 
two praetorian prefects convinced even the common soldiers, who 
had been prepared to fight, that there was no disgrace in surrender. 
Their last hope vanished when they were shown the head of Valens, 
who had been executed at Urbinum. The surrendering troops 
were received with honour and left at Narnia and Interamna in 
charge of a small detachment. After this success Antonius ought 
to have marched straight to Rome. Unfortunately he halted at 
Ocriculum in the hope that Sabinus would persuade Vitellius to 
resign and the troops in the city to surrender voluntarily. Cerialis 
was indeed sent on with a body of cavalry, but was instructed not 
to hurry. The Flavian leaders failed to realize that, however willing 
Vitellius might be to accept a peaceful settlement and to retire to 
a life of luxury in Campania, his soldiers would not tolerate such 
conduct and were prepared to fight to the end. 

In the city Flavius Sabinus had rejected the advice that he 
should declare openly for his brother trusting to the urban cohorts 
whom he as prefect of the city command^, and in the hope of 
avoiding bloodshed had preferred to negotiate with Vitellius. A 
conference was held in the temple of Ap)ollo at which the Emperor 
agreed to abdicate. On December 18 when the news arrived 
that the army at Narnia had surrendered he descended from the 
palace in mourning attire accompanied by his family with the 
intention of laying down the insignia of office in the temple of 
Concord and of retiring to his brother’s house. But the crowd 
barred the way and forced him to return to the palace. Feeling 
was now so high that Sabinus was in great danger and thought it 
best to take refuge in the Capitol with a little band of adherents. 
During the night he brought there his own family and Vespasian’s 
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son Domitian, and sent an urgent message to Antonius, but took 
no steps to summon the urban cohorts and arrange for an adequate 
defence. Probably he did not yet realize to what lengths the 
Vitellian soldiers were prepared to go. It was useless to protest to 
Vitelllus that the compact had been broken, for he was ‘ no longer 
Emperor but only a cause of war.’ 

Next day the Vitellians tried to force their way into the citadel. 
The defenders blocked the gate with sutues and threw down 
stones and tiles upon the assailants, who swarmed over the roofs 
of adjoining houses. As both sides lacked artillery, firebrands were 
used freely, with the result that the famous temple caught fire and 
was burned to the ground. Domitian escap^, disguis«d as a 
temple-servant, but the unhappy Sabinus w-as captured and in spite 
of the protests of Vitellius murdered and thrown into the Tiber. 

On receiving the message of Sabinus Antonius left Ocriculum, 
where his troops had been celebrating the Saturnalia, and on the 
evening of the day on which the Capitol had fallen reached Saxa 
Rubra, across the Mulvian Bridge, where he learned that ^binus 
was dead. Vitellius was arming the mob to defend the city and 
simultaneously sending envoys to the Flavians asking for a settle¬ 
ment. Antonius would have been glad to postpone till the next 
day his entry into Rome, but his soldiers would not listen. The 
army advanced in three columns and was desperately opposed at 
every point, while the populace looked on, as at a gladiatorial 
show, cheering the victors and robbing the defeated. The baths 
and eating-houses were crowded with spectators. The Vitellians 
fought with a bravery worthy of a better cause till the survivors 
were driven back to the praetorian camp, where a last stand was 
made. Even now there was no talk of surrender and the defenders 
were cut down with wounds in front. Vitellius himself had tried to 
escape to his brother, who was at the head of an army at Tarracina, 
but fearing to expose himself he returned to the palace, where he 
attempted to lie in hiding. He was dragged from his hiding- 
place and, his hands tied behind his back, led through the forum 
past the place where Galba had fallen, to the Gemonian stairs where 
he was cut down among the jeers of the mob (Dec. 20, a.d. 69). 

Vitellius had even fewer personal qualifications than Otho for 
the high position which he had for a few months occupied. He 
was simply an amiable and self-indulgent man who was unfortunate 
enough to be the instrument of other people’s ambitions. The 
devotion shown to him by his soldiers cannot be attributed to any 
respect felt for his personal, still less for his military qualities, but 
rather to the fact that he was the chosen nominee of the German 
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armies. Rivalry between army-^oups was, as has been pointed out 
elsewhere (p. 224 jy.), one of the weakest features of ^e Augustan 
system. It was latent in ordinary times, but the victory of the 
Vitellians over Otho’s tro<ms at Bedriacum had aroused in the 
Danubian legions a desire for revenge of which Vitellius was the 
unfortunate victim. 

On the death of Vitellius all resisttnee collapsed. When he 
heard of his brother’s death L. Vitellius, who was in Campania 
with six praetorian cohorts dealing with the rebels, realized that it 
was useless to continue the struggle. He surrendered with his 
cohorts to a force which had been sent to Bovillae, and on his 
arrival in Rome was put to death, a martyr to a cause unworthy 
of his merits. His troops were put under arrest, but later on 
some at least were permitted to remain members of the praetorian 
guard of the new emperor. 

The behaviour of die Flavian army in Rome recalled its doings 
in Cremona, and Antonius was unable to prevent it from commit¬ 
ting murder and robbery. Domitian devoted himself to pleasure 
and exercised no authority. It must have been a great relief to the 
population of the city when Mucianus, who before his arrival had 
been awarded the insignia of a triumph for his defeat of the 
Dacians, reached Rome in January 70. Vespasian and Titus were 
elected consuls for the early months of the year. Antonius had to 
be contented with the insignia of the consulship and Fuscus and 
Arrius with those of the practorship, while Arrius was appointed 
prefect of the praetorians. The services of these men could not 
be overlooked, but Vespasian and Mucianus were determined to 
keep them in their place. For six months Mucianus was 
practically ruler of Rome, and it was not till the summer that the 
Emperor arrived in the city. By that time the Capitol had been 
rebuilt and dedicated, and a beginning had been made with the 
reconstitution of the praetorian cohorts. 

The steps taken by Vespasian to re-establish the -pax Romana 
will be described elsewhere. By the end of the year 70 the rising 
on the Rhine had been crushed and Jerusalem captured. His 
reign of ten years was one of comparative peace, and he was able 
to devote himself almost entirely to the work of re-organization. 
The ‘year of the four emperors’ left such a horrible memory that 
v^en Domitian met his end in 96 without an heir the armies were 
prepared to let the Senate choose a successor. It was not till 193 
that the accession of an emperor was again the cause of civil war. 


CHAPTER XXV 

REBELLION WITHIN THE EMPIRE 

I. ROMAN POLICY IN GAUL 

I N order that the significance of the events now to be described 
may be grasped it is necessary to state in outline the policy which 
had been pursued by the Roman government in Gaul ana on the 
Rhine since Tiberius had decided that an extension of the frontier 
to the Elbe was undesirable. In the first century a.d., as at the 
present time, the Rhine did not form a boundary between two 
races. Many tribes included in the Roman Empire were akin to 
the ‘free’ Germans on the right bank of the river^. No attempt 
had been made to impose Roman ways on these tribes, which had 
been allowed to retain their native institutions, but it was hoped 
that they would with time come to realize the advantages of mem¬ 
bership in the Empire, would identify their interests with those 
of their Gallic neighbovirs, and would learn to think of Italy rather 
than of free Germany as their ‘spiritual home.’ They had bpen 
freely drawn upon for military service in the auxi/ia, and their 
contingents were frequently under the command of their own chiefs, 
who had received Roman citizenship and bore Roman names. 
Most of these units were in the Julio-Claudian period employed 
in the neighbourhood of their homes, a fact which shows an al¬ 
most excessive confidence on the part of the government in the 
power of military discipline. But before the year a.d. 69 there 
had been no reason to think that this confidence had been mis¬ 
placed, and German soldiers had rendered valuable service not 
only on the Rhine but in Britain. 

A similar policy had been pursued in Gaul proper. No inter¬ 
ference had been made with native institutions. The tribal system 

Note. For the history of the risings on the Rhine and in Gaul we are 
entirely dependent on the narrative of Tacitus in the Hhtories (rv-v), 
which is commonly supposed to be based on the writings of Pliny the 
Elder (sec Ph. Fabia, Sources de Tacite, p. 199 f. and F. MOnzer, Bom. 
Jahrb. civ, p. 98). As military history this is one of the most satis6ct<fry 
parts of Tacitus’ work. He was possibly governor of Belgica under 
Domitian, and probably derived much of his infonnation from personal 
enquiries. See Map 13, fiusng p. 347. 

^ Tacitus, Germ. 28, 
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had been left intact, and the main object of Roman rule had been 
to maintain peace among communities which had been at an 
earlier date constantly at war, ‘ Before you came under our rule, ’ 
says a spieaker in Tacitus^, ‘Gaul saw nothing but wars and at¬ 
tempts at domination. The only use which we have made of our 
victory is to keep the peace.’ The stirvival of traditional rivalries 
among Gallic tribes was not altogether unwelcome to Rome, so 
long as it did not lead to actual hostilities, for she was not anxious 
to create a sense of national imity, which imder able leaders might 
have been a source of danger to herself. Individual Gatils were 
given opportimities of rising to high positions under the govern¬ 
ment. As early as the reign of Claudius some were admitted to 
the Senate; many were given the citizenship and commanded 
auxiliary units; a few, like Vindex, had even governed provinces. 
The annual assembly of the concilium Galliarum at Lyons brought 
together friends of Rome from all three provinces, on one of 
whom was conferred the distinguished title of ‘priest of Roma 
and Augustus.’ The speaker quoted above scarcely exaggerates 
when he says that the advantages of membership of the Empire 
were open to Gauls as freely as to Italians: ‘nihil separatum 
clausumve.’ 

The policy of Rome was thus to attach leading Gauls to herself, 
anB to trust to tribal rivalries to prevent discontented elements 
from fomenting a rising of the whole country against her rule. 
This policy had been successful against Florus and Sacrovir under 
Tiberius, and as recently as 68 had led to the defeat of Vindex, 
whose conqueror Verginius had been actively assisted by the 
Treveri and Lingones. At the time of Nero’s death few would 
have prophesied that it would soon again be put to the test. 

A word must be added on the relations which existed at this 
period between Gauls and Germans. Rome justified her presence 
in Gaul by claiming to confer on the country security against the 
German peril. She hoped that the inhabitants of her Gallic pro¬ 
vinces in spite of any ties of blood would come to regard the 
Germans as barbarians and would co-operate with her in holding 
the line of the Rhine. That this policy had met with some success 
is clear from Tacitus’ account of the rising of Civilis. The assist¬ 
ance rendered by the Gauls to the German rebels was belated, 
h&If-hearted, and confined to a few tribes. On the other hand 
Civilis and his Germans were unwilling to identify their interests 
with those of their Gallic allies, and re&ed to swear allegiance to 
the ‘imperium Galliarum*,’ Many Gauls must have feared that 
^ Tadtus, Hist, ty, 74, * Tadtus, Hist, iv, 61. 
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Civilis would prove a second Ariovistus. That the Rhine was 
coming to be regarded as the frontier between civilization and 
barbarism is shown by the unwillingness of the inhabitants of 
Cologne to remove the barriers set by the Romans to free inter¬ 
course between them and their kinsfolk on the opposite bank^. 

The temporary success of the rising against Rome in a.d. 69-70 
does not justify a condemnation of the policy which had hitherto 
been pursued, though it taught some important lessons. German 
‘nationalism* was not yet extinct on Gallic soil, and it was made 
clear that the loyalty of German chieftains who had received 
Roman military training could not yet be fully trusted and that it 
was dangerous to employ them in the neighbourhood of their 
homes. But Gaul as a whole was not dissatisfied with Roman rule, 
and Gallic national feeling was too weak to cause alarm. Finally, 
the militarj' situation at the time of the rising was unique, and 
very unlikely to recur. At no time was the army on the Rhine so 
small and so incompetently led as when it had been depleted by 
Vitellius for his campaigns against Otho and Vespasian. 

II. THE FIRST SUCCESSES OF THE REBELS 

When the Flavian army was advancing into Italy in the summer 
of 69 Antonius Primus, fearing that Vitellius might receive rein¬ 
forcements from the Rhine, communicated to the Batavian chief 
Julius Civilis a request to tsike such action as would detain on the 
river the Roman forces which had been left in the north, and a 
similar appeal, we are told, reached him from Hordconius Flaccus, 
the governor of Upper Germany, whose sympathies were wi^ 
Vespasian. These invitations were welcome to Civilis, who, in 
spite of his Roman citizenship and his twenty-five years of service 
in the army, had no love of Rome and had already in recent years 
been twice suspected of disloyalty. Though it was a matter of 
indifference to him whether Vitellius or Vespasian was emperor, 
he was prepared in the first instance to pose as a supporter of the 
latter, hoping that in the event of success he would be able to 
throw off the pretence and come forward as a champion of German 
and perhaps of Gallic independence. 

The Batavians, who occupied the so-called Island between the 
Waal and the Lek on the Lower Rhine, had long been allies of 
Rome, and had taken part in the campaigns of Germanicus against 
the Germans east of the river. Though they paid no tribute th^ 
were expected to provide soldiers for the auxilia^ in which Civilis 

* Tadms, Hiit. iv, 65. 
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had commanded a cohort. At the time when the revolt broke out 
recruiting officers of Vitellius were at work among the tribe, dis¬ 
crediting the cause of their en^ror by their violence and cor¬ 
ruption. Thus Civilis had no difficulty in collecting a force strong 
enough to overcome the resbtance of the small Roman garrison 
in the Island. He secured the adhesion of his neighbours the 
Canninefates and the Frisii; in the first engs^ement with the 
enemy he was joined by a cohort of Tungri, a tribe of German 
stock who lived well inside the province of Belgica, and by his 
fellow-tribesmen who served in the Rhine fleet. More valuable 
reinforcements soon arrived in the form of eight veteran cohorts 
of Batavians which normally were attached to the army of Britain, 
and had formed part of the force with which Valens had invaded 
Italy. When the invitation of Civilis was received by these cohorts 
at Mainz, which they had reached on their way back to Britain, 
they decided to disobey the order of Vitellius to recross the Alps, 
and to join their fellow-countrymen. The rather half-hearted op¬ 
position of the legion station^ at Bonn was overcome without 
difficulty, and they met with no further resistance in their march 
to the north. 

The very considerable force now commanded by Civilis was 
definitely of German stock. His early successes gained for him 
the support of the Bructeri and Tencteri on the right bank of the 
Rhine. But the envoys which he sent to the tribes of Gaul found 
little response, and it was not till a later sta^e in the revolt that 
certain of them were willing to co-operate; indeed at the outset 
very considerable reinforcements were sent from Gaul to the 
Roman generals. 

Civilis was now strong enough to attack the nearest legionary 
headquarters, Castra Vetera at the mouth of the Lippe, where 
were stationed those soldiers of the Fifth and Fifteenth Legions 
who had not been taken to Italy. Though the garrison numbered 
barely five thousand men, about half of its normal strength, and 
the camp was in no way prepared for a siege, an Indignant answer 
was given to the envop of Civilis who urged the legionaries to 
swear allegiance to Vespasian. After a vain attempt to storm the 
camp it was invested by Civilis, who knew that it was badly 
supplied with provisions and that many civilians had taken refuge 
ifithin the fortifications. 

Hordeonius Flaccus, who must now have regretted his previous 
relations with Civilis, could not allow him to capture Vetera. Ac¬ 
cordingly a relieving force was collected at Mrinz consisting of 
soldiers of the Fourth and Twenty-Second legions under the com- 
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mand of DilHus Vocula, legate of the Twenty-Second. On its 
march down the river the army received reinforcements at Bonn 
from the First and at Neuss (Novaesinm) from the Sixteenth 
Legions. Flaccus accompanied ^e expedition as far as Neiass, but 
handed over the supreme command to the younger and more 
vigorous Vocula. The advance of the relieving army was hampered 
by difficulties of supply and by the unruly conduct of the troops, 
who professed to distrust their leaders. A long halt was made at 
Gelduba, only twenty-five miles from Vetera, where the timely 
arrival of some Spanish cohorts enabled Vocula to repel an attack 
of Civilis. Even after this victory there was some delay, but at 
last Vetera was reached, and the wearied garrison salli^ out to 
join the relieving force in repelling the Germans. 

By this time the news of the defeat of the Vitellians at Cremona 
had arrived and been communicated to Civilis, who was thus 
forced to abandon the pretence that he was fighting for Vespasian. 
The Roman troops took the oath to the new emperor without 
enthusiasm, for they had suspiected their leaders of disloyalty to 
Vitellius and had perhaps heard that Civilis had been instigated 
to rebellion by Flaccus. The situation was, however, now clear. 
The task of the Roman forces was to defend the integrity of the 
Empire against open rebellion. ^ 

The relief of Vetera was not followed, as might have been 
expected, by the reinforcement of the garrison or the total 
evacuation of the position. The fortifications of the camp weix 
strengthened, a thousand soldiers withdrawn and incorporated in 
the army of Vocula, and non-combatants removed to Neuss. The 
rest of the garrison (some four thousand men) were provided with 
food and left where they were to face a second siege. It cannot be 
doubted that Vocula hoped to return before long and relieve ffie 
place, which in the meantime would have occupied the attention 
of part of the enemy’s forces. But his intentions are certainly 
obscure^, and it is not surprising that the army was discontented 
and suspected its general of treachery. The relief of Vetera had 
done little to weaken the enemy, who controlled the river and 
hampered communications along the road which followed the 
bank. 

Hordeonius Flaccus was quite incapable of controlling the 
troops who were now concentrated at Neuss. In vain he distri¬ 
buted in the name of Vespasian a sum of money which had been 
sent by Vitellius. The soldiers dragged the old man from his bed 
and put him to death; Vocula would have shared his fate if he had 
* See B. W. Henderson, Cn/t/ f^ar and Rebellion, pp. 276-84. 
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not disguised himself as a slave. When, however, the news arrived 
that the trouble had spread to Upper Germany, and that Mainz 
itself was besieged, discipline was to some extent restored, and 
Vocula was able to collect an army from soldiers of the First, 
Fourth, and Twenty-Second Legions and march south to its relief. 
He was successful in defeating the assailants, who expected no 
opposition, and Mainz was for the time saved for Rome. But the 
situation was very critical. The garrison of Vetera could not be 
expected to hold out for long, and the recent events at Neuss had 
shown how untrustworthy were the troops on which Vocula was 
forced to depiend. 

As has been said, the appeals of Civilis for assistance had at the 
earlier stages of the revolt b^n rather coldly received by the Gauls. 
The Treveri had actually run a palisade round the whole of their 
territory, and vigorously repelled a German attack. But after the 
murder of Flaccus the discontented elements in the Gallic tribes 
considered that the time for action had arrived. The leaders of the 
movement were, like Civilis himself, men of high birth, who had 
obtained citizenship and had served as officers in the Roman army. 
Julius Classicus of the Treveri had commanded a squadron 
of his fellow-tribesmen in the advance of Valens on It^y, and 
Julius Tutor of the same tribe had been appointed by Vitellius 
‘prefect of the banks of the Rhine.’ The third leader, Jvilius 
Sabinus of the Lingones, claimed descent from Julius Caesar. En¬ 
couraged by the news from Italy, and especially by the burning 
of the Capitol, which they interpreted as an omen of the downfall 
of Roman power, these men did not realize that the success of 
Vespasian would be lasting and that he would soon be strong 
enough to crush a rebellion. At a secret meeting in Cologne, at 
which representatives of the Ubii and the Tungri were present, 
they decided to raise their tribes against the Romans. It was 
suggested that the troops on the Rhine should be immediately 
massacred, but it was ultimately decided to aim at securing their 
adhesion and to keep silence until Vocula and the few other 
officers of high rank had been disposed of. The conspirators were 
evidently sanguine enough to believe that initial success would 
bring the whole of Gaul over to their side, and that an ‘ Imperium 
G^lliarum’ could be created, independent of Rome and ruled pre¬ 
sumably by one of themselves. But their plans were not worked 
out in detail and were doomed to failure. The rebellion made 
little headway outside the tribes to which the leaders belonged. 
Sabinus was vigorously opposed by the neighbouring tribe of the 
Sequani, and the Treveri were unable to secure the support even 
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of the Mediomatrici whose territory adjoined their own on the 
Moselle. 

The position of Vocula was now a very terrible one. Though he 
was aware of what was going on, he felt it his duty to lead his 
untrustworthy troops to the relief of the garrison of Vetera. At 
Cologne he dispatched Claudius Labeo, a Batavian rival of Civilis, 
to stir up trouble among the German tribes, and then advanced 
north. When he was approaching Vetera Classicus and Tutor 
thought that the moment had come to show their tme colours and 
deserted to the enemy. Vocula fell back on Neuss with such troops 
as were prepared to follow him. There after making a fruitless 
appeal for loyalty to Rome he was murdered by a deserter from 
the legions sent by Classicus. The two remaining legionary legates 
were put in chains, and the troops actually swore allegiance to the 
Gallic Empire. As Mommsen truly says, ‘in Roman military 
history Cannae and Carrhae and the Teutoburg Forest are glorious 
pages compared with the double disgrace of Novaesium.’ 

The fate of the wretched garrison of Vetera was soon decided. 
As all hope of relief had vanished and all food was exhausted the 
survivors surrendered under promise of their lives. But five miles 
from the camp they were treacherously attacked, and perished 
either on the spot or in the flames of the burning fortress. The 
legionary legate Lupercus was assassinated on his way as an 
offering to the prophetess Veleda. The soldiers of the First and 
Sixteenth Legions were sent to Trfcves. All the legionary head¬ 
quarters north of Mainz were set on fire and nowhere on the 
Rhine was Roman authority recognized. The leaders of the revolt 
had some difficulty in saving the city of Cologne, which had the 
status of coloHta, and where many non-German veterans had been 
settled, so that it was naturally regarded by the tribes of the right 
bank as the centre of Roman influence. Accordingly they 
clamoured for its destruction, but were forced to be content with 
permission to cross the river under certain conditions and with 
the abolition of the dues which had been charged on goods entering 
Roman territory. That the adhesion of Cologne to the rebels was 
due simply to compulsion is shown by its subsequent behaviour. 
As soon as the collapse of the revolt seemed to be impending all 
Germans sutioned in the city were murdered and a cohort pf 
Chauci and Frisii left by Civilis in the neighbourhood was ren¬ 
dered intoxicated and burnt to death. 
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III. THE TURN OF THE TIDE 

It was soon clear that the leaders of the Gallic revolt had greatly 
overestimated the amount of support that they were likely to 
obtain. When it was known that an army was approaching from 
across the Alps a conference of representatives of the tribes of 
Gaul was held in the territory of Rome’s old allies the Remi, at 
which opinion was very definitely hostile to the rebellion. The 
other Gauls did not forget that the Treveri and Lingones had 
taken the lead in opposing Vindex, and apart from this the rivalry 
which existed between the tribes rendered common action im¬ 
possible. In spite of the opposition of Valentinus, the representa¬ 
tive of the Treveri, a letter was sent to that tribe lirging the 
cessation of hostilities. Though no notice was taken of this com¬ 
munication little was done by the rebels to prepare for the 
impending attack. Civilis wasted time in trying to capture his 
fellow-countryman Claudius Labeo. Classicus was entirely in¬ 
active, and Tutor took no steps to close the Alpine passes. 

No want of vigour was shown by Mucianus, the representative 
of Vespasian in Rome, in dealing with the situation. Two experi¬ 
enced generals, Petilius Cerialis and Annius Gallus, were put at the 
he>d of an army which eventually consisted of as many as nine 
legions, five of which came from Italy, three from Spain, and one 
from Britain. Gallus was probably instructed to deal with the 
Lingones and secure Upper Germany, while Cerialis was given 
the more difficult task of defeating the Treveri and then of ad¬ 
vancing north against Civilis and his German allies. An attempt 
made by Tutor to stop the advance of the Twenty-First Legion 
and some auxiliary troops from Raetia came to nothing. In spite 
of a preliminary success he was deserted by the cx-legionarics in 
his army and by most of the recruits whom he had raised on the 
Rhine, and was forced to retreat with what remained of his force 
to a point near Bingen, north of Mainz, where he suffered a second 
defeat. At this point the Treveri would probably have submitted 
if they had not b^n more deeply committed by the action of Tutor 
and Valentinm in murdering the two surviving legionary legates 
of the old Rhine army. 

, Cerialis, who had now reached Mainz, made a good impression 
by dismissing the recruits who had been raised in Gaul, asserting 
that Rome could deal with the revolt without Gallic assistance. 
Deciding that his first duty was to reduce the Treveri, he advanced 
rapidly to the valley of the Moselle, where at Rigodulum, six 
miles below Trives, he easily disposed of the resistance put up by 
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Valentinus against the advice of Civilis and Classicus. Valentinus 
himself was captured and sent to Italy for execution. The Roman 
army occupied Trfeves, where it was met by the wretched remains 
of the First and Sixteenth Legions, whom Cerialis treated with 
surprising indulgence. He forbade his soldiers to taunt them 
with their perfidy and included them in his army. 

The surviving leaders of the revolt were not prepared to allow 
the Treveri to submit without making a further effort. The advice 
of Tutor to attack at once was accepted, though Civilis was in 
favour of delaying till a large army could be collected from across 
the Rhine. A surprise attack was made on the Roman camp which 
had been constructed opposite the town, and only the personal 
efforts of Cerialis prevented a disaster. His appeal to the repentant 
legionaries to show their sincerity by fighting bravely was re¬ 
sponded to, and when the veteran Twenty-First Legion h^ a 
cnance of showing its quality the badly disciplined barbarians 
suffered a severe defeat. The three leaders disappeared to the 
north, where the arrival of the Fourteenth Legion from Britain 
rendered their presence necessary; on its approach the Nervii and 
Tungri had returned to their allegiance and a body of the former 
tribe had even been armed against the rebels. 

The ‘ Imperium Galliarum’ had now completely collap^, and 
the only tribes which supported Civilis were those which had 
begun the revolt. The city of Cologne, as was noted above, 
abandoned him at once. The wife and sister of Civilis and the 
daughter of Classicus were seized and held as prisoners. As the 
presence of Cerialis in the town was urgently requiret^ he pro¬ 
ceeded there without delay in order to protect the inhabitants and 
to avenge certain minor successes gained by the rebels. 

The vigour and ability of Civilis were abundantly displayed in 
the last stage of the rebellion, during which he made a very ^lant 
stand against the army of Cerialis, now reinforced by four legions. 
A bitter fight took place on the site of Vetera, where the ground 
had been skilfully flooded so as to hamper the movements of the 
Romans. Things looked very bad for them till a deserter enabled 
Cerialis to send round cavalry to take the enemy in the rear. Even 
when Civilis and his allies retired to the Island the war was far 
from over. The armies were separated by the river Waal, whiph 
had been deepened by the destruction of a mole built by Drusus 
in 9 B.c. to divert the water of the Rhine from the Waal to 
the Lek. Across this raids could more easily be made by ^e 
Batavians than by the Romans. They captured the fleet which 
Cerialis bitnight down the river and for some time completely 
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controlled the stream. When at last Civilis withdrew still farther 
to the north and the Romans crossed into the Island without op¬ 
position the war was over. Both sides were probably anxious to 
make peace before winter, and so Civilis agreed to a conference 
with Cerialis on a bridge which sp>anned one of the numerous 
rivers of the district. At this point the narrative of Tacitus ends 
and we do not know what settlement was reached. The fate of 
Civilis and theothcr leaders is uncertain. The Batavians were treated 
with leniency and seem to have been allowed to retain the privi¬ 
leged position which they had occupied before they had been so 
misguided as to challenge the power of Rome. 

The reorganization of the Rhine army which followed the 
suppression of the revolt shows that Vespasian profited by the 
lessons which it had taught. The defence of the frontier was en¬ 
trusted to an almost completely new set of legions, drawn from 
other parts of the empire, and unlikely to sympathize with any 
Gallic or German national movement. Of the legions which had 
been affected by the revolt four were disbanded and one (V Alau- 
dae) was transferred to Moesia. The Twenty-Second was allowed 
to survive and is found in Lower Germany, possibly as a tribute 
to the memory of its legatus Dillius Vocula. A new legionary 
camp, garrisoned bjr the Tenth Legion, was established at Nym- 
wegen tn close proximity to the territory of the Batavians. Further, 
although recruits for the aaxiJta continued to be drawn from Gallic 
and German tribes, it was no longer considered wise to employ 
them near their own homes under leaders of their own stock. In 
the subsequent period imits bearing Gallic or German titles are to 
a much greater extent than before found in other provinces, where 
as a result of the development of local recruiting they tended to 
lose their national character (see above, p. 229 jy.). The com¬ 
manders of such troops were normally men who had no ties of 
blood with the districts with which the units were associated. 

No radiul change however was made in the policy sketched at 
the beginning of this chapter. By its means the regions west of the 
Rhine were gradually linked closer and closer to Rome, and no 
attempt was made to establish Gallic independence until in the 
third century the Empire as a whole seemed to be in danger of 
collapse. 
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IV. THE ROMAN GOVERNMENT OF PALESTINE^ 

Far different from the issue of the rebellion in the West was to 
be that of the revolt of the Jews which ran its course about the 
same time. Palestine continued to be a distracted country. The 
hatred of the conquered for their conquerors was complicated 
by the ill-feeling between the upper and lower classes; to the one 
class, which was more or less resolutely Sadducee, belonged a few 
priestly families who monopwlized the higher offices, especially 
that of the High Priest, the other was strongly Pharisee in senti¬ 
ment and supported by most of the lesser prieste and the Levites. 
And since this division involved social questions too, and the 
lower classes clamoured for some such redistribution of land as 
the Mosaic law ordered, or dreamed of a communism like that 
of the Essenes (vol. ix, p. 424 Jy.), and were already rising to 
action, the upper classes found their natural protectors in the 
Romans. In Palestine, as in Greece, Rome protected the great 
landowners, and for such obvious advantages these were prepared 
to abate their national pride and to live on terms with the Romans. 
Not so the populace; their hatred and scorn for their rulers— 
Gentile, unclean and idolatrous—^was only inert^ed by recognition 
of the fact that Rome was the champion of the rich, a class to whom 
the Jewish Law in its entirety, whether written or oral, was ►not 
a vital matter, and who showed signs of adopting Roman customs, 
just as in the days of the Seleudd conquest th^had adopted Greek. 
To the ordinary Jew the duty of paying tribute to the Romans, 
the sight of the Temple commanded by the Roman garrison in 
the neighbouring Tower of Antonia, the thought that the vest¬ 
ments of the High Priest were in Roman h^ds (p. 324) and 
the knowledge that the traditional administration of justice was 
limited by the intervention of the Roman governor, which was 
ineviuble in spite of the large share left to Jewish courts—all 
these things were a continual offence. 

The complete lack of understanding and consequently of toler¬ 
ance that most of the Jews evinced for the Romans was matched 
on the Roman side: indeed the Roman lack of sympathy was 
so great as to overpower their natural administrative sagacity, 
which bade them respect the religious traditions of Judaism. If 
the procurators coula not hide their antipathy in their daily c«»n- 

* The main source for the narrative of this and the following sections is 
Josephus, Bell. Jud .; jint. xx; Vita. But the acrounts in the Bell. Jud. tnA the 
yita arc often divergent, brause Josephus’ intention is different in each. 
Evidence for the reconstruction follow^ here will be found in the present 
writer’s Rictrcht stdf organhxeruone della Giudea sotto il dommio romano. 
For the subsidiary sources see the Biblic^raphy. Sec M;^) 10, fodng p. 317. 
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tacts with their subjects, far less could their underlings and the 
soldiers, drawn from the non-Jewish population of Palestine: 
hence arose numberless small fracas^ rendered serious simply 
because the Romans, in conflicts between Jews and non-Jews, 
usually took (whether rightly or wrongly) the side of the latter. 
But occasionally the provocation came direct from Rome, and 
produced not isolated outbreaks but an almost general uprising; 
such, for example, was the attempt of Gaius to impose the imperial 
cult on the Jews, and this attempt marked the beginning of a 
series of disorders that was to culminate in the rebellion of 66. 
In 36 l« Vitellius had apparently begun a more conciliatory policy 
(p. 650) but it was rudely interrupted when Gaius determined 
to set up his own image in the Temple itself (see above, p. 662). 
So formidable was the feeling aroused that the legate of Syria, 
P. Petronius, who had been ordered to carry through the erection 
of the statue, dared not risk it and persuaded Gaius to give up the 
idea, but this disturbance, reinforced by the news of similar dis¬ 
turbances in other parts of the empire, esp>ecially at Alexandria, 
greatly widened the gulf between Jews and Romans. 

The one way of restoring some calm to Judaea was to hand it 
back to a vassal king of the Jewish faith, for this would give the 
Jews a feeling of greater autonomy and put an end to die con¬ 
stant friction between governors and governed. This was the 
solution that Claudius favoured: shortly after his accession he 
practicallv reconstituted for his friend Agrippa the old kingdom 
of Herou the Great (p. 680). Although Agrippa was probably 
at heart indifferent to Pharisaism, he showed himself able to work 
in concert with the more orthodox Jews and so has left a good 
memory of himself in many traditions of the Talmud. The few 
yeare of his reign, a.d. 41-4, might really have begun the task of 
pacification had he not aroused the suspicion of the Romans by 
a policy of co-operation and agreement with other vassal kings 
that culminated in the Congress of Tiberias, which was dissolved 
by the governor of Syria (p. 680 jy.). The precise aims of Agrippa 
must remain doubtful, but the mere hint of a possible coalition 
between vassal states was enough for Rome to place Judaea again 
under a proc^tor when Agrippa died, although his son 
Agrippa II enjoyed the personal favour of the Emperor and, 
like his father, was always treated as a sort of representative at 
court of the interests of the Jews*. 

‘ It is also possible that the bad financial administration of Agrippa I 
(^ Josephus, Jnt. xix [8, 2], 352) helped to bring about the re-absorption 
of Judaea into the empire. 
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With the reappearance of the procurators the enmity of the 
Jews towards Rome flared up again, all the more because the 
government of Agrippa had been popular whereas the return to 
Rome looked like a return to slavery; by this sudden attack of 
prudence Roman sutecraft had missed a unique opportimity of 
securing the tranquillity of Judaea. Doubtless the position was 
made worse by the incompetence of the several governors, an 
incompetence which is magisterially rebuked in a solenm and 
famous sentence of Tacitus^; but it is perfectly clear that if then- 
conduct had been contrary to the aims of the government in 
Rome they could not long have continued in the system. On 
the other hand, it is equally clear that the fundamen^ thesis 
advanced in the 'Jewish tVof of Josephus—that a minority of ex¬ 
tremists overcame the moderate party in Judaea and c^ied it to 
rebellion—is only true in the restrict^ sense that in this, as in all 
other rebellions, an extremist minority (the so-called Zealots) 
succeeded in dragging the majority, who thought as they did 
though with less intensity, in their train. But it is useless to try 
to allot responsibility between individuals, when the real conflict 
was between minds incapable of any mutual sympathy, for it was 
a conflict between the Jewish ideal of a State subordmated to 
the national religion, and the cosmopolitanism of Imperial Rome 
in which religion itself was subordinated to the State. 

Cuspius Fadus, the procurator in 44, showed at once the 
line or policy he favoured by demanding the return of the 
High-Priestly garments whose keeping Vitellius had allowed 
to the Jews. A long agitation followed until Claudius, on the 
advice of Agrippa 11 , definitely recognized the right of the 
Jews. But the ferment did not cease: Ae anti-Roman agitations 
gathered strength and took that Messianic colouring that was 
peculiar to them; a prophet, Theudas, gathered around him bands 
of disciples Ity promising wonders and ended by urging them to 
rise against Rome. With the speculative uneasiness that beset 
men of his time Fadus may have feared that Theudas really could 
work miracles; he had the prophet killed and his head sent to 
Jerusalem. Owing to the meagreness of our sources we do not 
know exactly what followed, but obviously discontent increased. 
However, Rome recognized that Fadus could no longer remain 
at his post, for he was soon succeeded (the exact date is im- 
known) by the apostate Jew, Tiberius Alexander, who remained 
in oflice until 48: the choice was unfortunate, in view of the 

1 Hilt. V, 10, ‘ Duravit tamcn patlcntia ludaeis usque ad Gessium Florum 
procuratorem: sub eo bellum omun.’ 
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hatred that Jews felt for apostates. And though we know 
nothing of his government it is likely that it marked a definite 
step forward in the discontent of the people, which was aggra¬ 
vated by the famine that began to torment Palestine after the 
death of Agrippa I. 

Under his successor, Ventidius Cumanus (48—52), a soldier 
who was on g^uard at the Temple committed an offence during 
Passover which provoked the gravest riots in Jerusalem. The sub¬ 
sequent murder of an imperial slave brought on reprisals by the 
Romans, who sacked some villages not far from Jerusalem near 
which the murder had taken place, and since in the plundering a 
roll of the Law was profan^, fresh disturbances arose, quieted 
only by the execution of the offender. Soon after came a second 
incident: Galilean Jews, on pilgrimage to Jerusalem, were killed 
by Samaritans; this provoked a mass movement of Jews against 
Samaria; the procurator failed to arrest its progress and only put 
it down with bloodshed. The question of culpability for these 
affairs came before the legatus of Syria who could, however, reach 
no decision, since judgment for Samaritans would have implied 
censure upon the procurator of Judaea, and so referred the case 
to Claudius. Claudius decided that Ventidius must be put on his 
triij and entrusted the inquiry to the governor of Syria and to a 
brother of the freedman Pallas, Antonius Felix, who had been 
sent out to Samaria with the rank of procurator. The inquiry led 
to the execution of the Samaritan leaders and the exile of Ventidius, 
and Felix was now placed in charge of all Palestine. But even 
these acts of tardy justice meant a loss of prestige for Rome, 
which had thus to disown its own official, and the gangs of those 
extremist Pharisees who had already taken a great part in the 
attack on the Samaritans emerged from the conBict bolder than 
before. In these bands the economic agitation, already associated 
for some time with the political unrest, found its most vigorous 
expression*; they systematically robbed large estate-owners, hence 
the name of ‘brigands’ which Josephus gives them. 

The new procurator proceeded against these bands at once, but 
he could not avoid acts which made him personally hated; for 
example, he took a Jewish princess, Drusilla, sister of Agrippa II, 
fr^m her lawful husband, Azizus, the judaizing King of Emesa, 
in order to marry her himself; and even from the Roman side 

‘ On the economic situation the statement of Josephus, ^nt. xx [9,7], 
219, that after the completion of the Temple, e. a.d. 64, the authorities 
had to relay the streets of Jerusalem, in order to provide fresh employment 
for the workmen, is very significant. 
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severe judgments were passed upon him. Though the 'brigands’ 
were dispersed, they arose again in another form as ‘ Men of the 
Knife,’ fanatics armed with daggers who gave up attacks on 
landed estates and took to ambushing and murdering the 
friends of Rome. The refusal to pay tribute became more 
general and Messianic hopes spread more widely than ever; 
while they helped to feed Christianity, they also filled up the 
ranks of the rebels. An Egyptian Jew succeeded in gathering 
several thousands around him on the Mount of Olives by promising 
to cause the fall of the walls of Jerusalem: during the governorship 
of Porcius Festus, who succeeded Felix about 6o, another vision¬ 
ary promised freedom from all evils to all who would follow him to 
the desert. Both these bands could only be dispersed by the aid of 
Roman soldiers. And now there began outbreaks between the 
Jews and the Gentile inhabitants of Palestine. Lon^ quarrels ac¬ 
companied the Jewish claim to rights of equal citizenship {iso- 
foliteia) at Caesarea, and Nero’s decision against them served only 
to increase their hatred. Internal conflicts between the priestly 
classes to secure the rights of tithe also grew more bitter. In the 
days of Felix the High Priest Jonathan was killed by the ‘ Men 
of the Knife.’ Josephus asserts that the assassins acted on the 
instructions of the procurator Felix, who for the moment ^vas 
in agreement with them, an assertion which is naturally diflS- 
cult to control and not made by Josephus in his preceding 
work^; but whether this is true or not, it is beyond doubt that 
the High Priesthood, though philo-Roman, was never really in 
complete understanding with the procurators, possibly owin^ to 
personal antipathies, but above all because the violent partisan 
quarrels in the High Priesthood could not be favoured by Rome 
since they only aggravated the situation. An example of ^s 
turbulence was the action of the High Priest Ananus in the period 
that intervened between the death of Festus and the arrival of the 
new procurator, Albinus ( ? 62—4). He summarily condemned his 
opponents, among whom apparently was James, the brother of 
Jesus, and had to be deposed scarcely three months after he had 
taken office. 

The situation was further complicated because, perhaps in 61, 
Rome had added a part of Galilee and of Peraea to the realms 
of Agrippa II (p. 338), and had moreover granted him the 
power to appoint or dismiss the High Priest that Herod of 
Chalds hatl enjoyed after the death of Agrippa I. Although 
he was in agreement with the Priesthood in its general aims, his 

* Josephus, jfnt. xx [2, i], 62 compared with Beil. Jud. u [13, 3], 256. 
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control provoked ill-will such as is revealed in m absurd episode 
which, however, gave rise to a diplomatic incident of some 
importance in the time of Festus. In order to prevent A^ppa 
from watching from his palace all that was happening in the 
precincts of the Temple, the priests built a high wall. Agrippa, 
supported by Festus, protested. The decision was left to Nero, 
who solved the matter by a compromise, allowing the wall to 
remain but detaining the High Priest Ishmacl, who had gone to 
Rome p>ersonally to plead his cause, and so giving Agrippa the 
chance of making another appointment. If we add that Agrippa, 
like his father, could never remain in lasting agreement with 
the Romans, because as a Jew and representative of Jewsh in¬ 
terests he was influenced by the nationalism of his co-religionists, 
we shall realize how many contradictory elements there were to 
weaken the forces in favour of Rome, which were already in a 
minority. The continual changes in the High Priesthood show 
clearly the weakness of the philo-Roman party, and were in 
turn a cause of the final weakness of the Priesthood itself. 

V. THE JEWISH REBELLION 

Albinus, who succeeded the unimportant governor Festus, in¬ 
itiated in hiS brief term a policy of mildness which caused him to 
b<?accused of corruption^. But the next procurator, Gessius Florus 
(64-6), returned to the policy of a strong hand, and so gave the 
final impulse to the rebellion. In 66 he confiscated seventeen 
talents from the Temple treasury, possibly as a partial set-off for 
alleged arrears of tribute; but this pretext, apart from having 
no legal basis, so shocked the religious sentiment of the people 
that they broke into riot. Gessius replied by allowing a cohort to 
plunder some quarters of Jerusalem, and this is the moment (l6th 
Artemision, about May) from which Josephus makes the Jewish 
war against Rome begin. In reality the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
were prepared to make the submission which Gessius demanded, 
and to welcome honourably two cohorts which came up from 
Caesarea. But apparently these cohorts were not responsive and 
behaved arrogantly, and this provoked a new outburst, during 
which the people succeeded in cutting the communications be¬ 
tween the Tower of Antonia and the Temple where fortifications 
Were being run up. Gessius had to withdraw to Jerusalem leaving 
there one of the cohorts as reinforcement for the garrison. 

^ The estimates Josqihus gives of Albinus’work in BeU. Jud. n[i4, i], 
272 sq^. and in jint. xx ||9, 2), 204 sqq. are at variance. But the fiicts seem 
to justify the interpretation given in the text. 
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Agrippa II hastened back from Alexandria, hoping to move the 
people from their attitude, but all in vain: the crowd demanded 
the suspension of the daily sacrifice for the Emperor, and succeeded 
in storming the fortress of Masada, on the western bank of the 
Dead Sea (the modern Sebbeh), and did not even give way when 
30CXD of Agrippa’s cavalry, who were stationed in the upper city 
where Herod’s palace lay, arrived to reinforce the peace party. 
The mob now captured the Tower of Antonia and drove from it 
the garrison, which took refuge in some towers of the palace of 
Herod, and even this was besieged. Agrippa’s little force soon 
surrendered, glad to withdraw with the honours of war; shortly 
after the Roman garrison followed, and at this same time (about 
September 66) the High Priest Ananias also fell a victim. 

The rebellion spread over all Palestine; Jews and non-Jews set 
about killing each other; the effects were even felt in Alexandria 
where Tiberius Alexander had great difficulty in repressing a 
revolt of the Jews. In Caesarea, in Scythopolis, and finally in 
Tyre, the Jews were massacred until the troops that the governor 
of Syria, Cestius Gallus, sent into Palestine to restore calm had to 
turn and safeguard Jews and non-Jews alike. But the Jews 
greeted them as enemies, and began fortifying Jerusalem; though 
Cestius had with him the whole of the Twelfth Legion (Fulmi- 
nata), numerous detachments from other legions and a large 
body of auxiliaries, and although he reached the gates of Jeru¬ 
salem, he did not dare assault it for he feared an attack on his 
flanks. He finally decided to withdraw, but well-timed sallies of 
the Jews converted his withdrawal into a rout, and at Beth-horon 
he had to leave in their hands his baggage train and his artillery 
(November 66), a prize which was to prove of great value during 
ffie actual siege. 

So unexpected and so sensational a success naturally strength¬ 
ened the hands of the war-party; their opp>onents dared not pro¬ 
claim themselves openly and even thought it advisable to express 
approval for fear of losing control over the country. So the High 
Priest’s party, although it had been notoriously on the side of 
peace, decided to assume the direction of the war which it now 
considered inevitable. Palestine was divided into various military 
zones, each under a commander, and the defence of Jerusalem 
was entrusted to Ananus, the ex-High Priest, who had his ow^ 
reasons for enmity to the Romans^, and to Joseph the son of 

* See p. 854. For the importance of the ex-High Priest at this time 
cf. J. Jeremias, JerusaUm zur Zeit ytsu, p. 14/^. 
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Gorion. But the lukewarm spirit in which they undertook the 
war can be gauged by their choice of a general, or of one of the 
generals^, for the important district of ^lilee, which was likely 
to bear the brunt of the Roman offensive: they sent there a young 
priest, barely thirty years old, Joseph son of Matthias, the future 
historian Flavius Josephus, ^rn about a.d. 37 he had passed 
through the schools of the Pharisees, Sadducees and Essenes, and 
had then spent three years in the desert under an ascetic called 
Banus, but after that had returned to civil life and gained some 
reputation as a Pharisee of moderate and philo-Roman \aews. He 
had therefore been sent to Rome to win pardon for some priests 
imprisoned there, had won the favour of Poppaea through a Jewish 
mime at the court, and finally succeeded in his mission. The 
dispatch of a philo-Roman general to Galilee showed that the 
government had no desire for war to the bitter end with Rome, 
and was merely manoeuvring to find the best mode of concluding 
an honoiu-able peace. But in the agitated state of the country 
such a policy of compromise could never succeed, and this is 
clearly shown by what happened in Galilee, the only district 
upon which Josephus gives us information. Confused and con¬ 
tradictory though this information is it probably represents well 
enough the complications of the situation, which must have been 
matched in the rest of Palestine. The rivalries of the different 
cities, of different classes, and of individuals, and their attitude, 
alternately favourable and unfavourable, towards Agrippa II (to 
whom a part of Galilee belonged), meant that neither anti-Romans 
nor philo-Romans could agree among themselves. 

On his arrival in Galilee Josephus was soon drawn into the 
maelstrom. His chief support he found in the moderate elements 
which were scattered about the country and were specially 
strong in Taricheia, a city that had revolted from Agrippa II. 
But he had difficulties with all his supporters, even in Taricheia; 
for instance, on one occasion, Josephus, who had no wish to 
antagonize Agrippa, appropriated some plunder that had been 
taken from one of the king’s officials, with the intention of re¬ 
turning it; but his action provoked riots in Taricheia which he 
could only appease by making the populace believe that he was 
going to use the money on building new walls for the city. 
hTaturally the more fervent zealots were against Josephus; from 
their centre at Gischala, where their leader, John, son of Levi, was 
tyrant, they aimed at bringing Galilee under their sway. To defend 

* Josephus, in Bell. JitJ. n [20, 4], 568, asserts he was the only general, 
while in f^ita [7], 29 he mentions two colleagues. 
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himself against these Josephus had to stoop to an alliance with 
gangs of ‘bandits’ whom he took into his pay, but upon whose 
loyalty he could not absolutely rely; these bandits were probably 
zealots who had found that John, rich merchant as he was, 
could not at that time accept their whole programme^. Among 
cities in which John had the largest following was Tiberias, which 
had also broken away from A^ippa II; here his influence was 
only limited by a strong philo^oman minority. True there was 
yet another party in the city, a more moderate one, headed by 
Justus, son of Pistus, but Josephus could not avail himself of it 
owing to his personal enmity with its head, an enmity that was to 
develop into a literary rivalry too, for afterwards Justus published 
his own account of the war. 

This rivalry also paralyzed the party of Justus, and owing to 
his awkward situation he swayed now towards John of Gischala, 
now towards Agrippa; thus Josephus found himself, in Tiberias 
at any rate, obliged to put down extremist movements whether 
anti-Roman or philo-Roman. In addition one city, Sepphoris, 
remained loyal to Rome and though once occupied by Josephus 
freed itself and admitted a garrison sent there by Cestius; 
another city, Gamala in Gaulanitis, which had also revolted 
from Agrippa, was besieged by his troops without success for 
seven months and could not be used effectively by Josephus as 
a unit in his defensive scheme; and finally disturbsces arose in 
every place almost as soon as the Roman troops of Cestius drew 
near in their raids. 

The central government at Jerusalem meanwhile was doing 
nothing to help; instead, whether from dissatisfaction at his work 
or because it was gradually coming under extremist influences, 
it decided to send four commanders into Galilee to replace 
Josephus. Josephus was fully equal to maintaining his own 
position by a dexterous use of his friends against the newcomers, 
but this episode too only helped to increase the general confusion. 
Naturally enough he was unable not only to offer any systematic 
opposition to the Romans, but to give any aid to his government 
apart from defending his own position. Such was the situation 
when Nero, in February 67, appointed Titus Flavius Vespasianus 
with the rank of kgatus to carry on the war. 

‘ For a commercial speculation of his see Josephus, Fita [i 3 ]i 7 +"’ 7 ^’ 
he may possibly, at first, have been pro-Roman, as Josephus says ^ta [10], 
43} but cf. the observations of A. Baerwald, Flavius “Josephus ht G^ilda, 
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VI. THE CAMPAIGNS OF VESPASIAN 

Vespasian started off at once and picked up two legions at 
Antioch, the Vth (Macedonica) and the Xth (Fretensis). Then at 
Ptolemais he met his son Titus, who was brining with him the 
XVth (Apollinaris) from E^pt. With the auiliary cohorts, the 
cavalry squadrons and the militia of the client-kings (among whom 
naturally was Agrippa) his army must have amounted to some 
50,000 or 60,000 men. By the beginning of June he was already 
on the frontier of Galilee and began a scries of campaigns charac¬ 
terized by extreme prudence and great care in keeping his army 
united as far as possible. Such tactics, though they prolonged 
the war, were justified by the extreme pugnacity which the 
Jews, in spite of their internal dissensions, displayed, preferring 
a species of guerilla warfare, especially in each city, to open fighting, 
where the Roman superiority was indisputable. Open fighting 
scarcely occurred at all; Josephus tried to concentrate his army 
near the village of Garis, two and a half miles from Sepphoris, 
where Vespasian had placed a garrison of 6000 men; but it melted 
away before coming to blows, and with the remainder he had to 
take refuge in the hill-fortress of Jotapata, north of Sepphoris, 
where for forty-seven days in June and July he was besieged by 
Vupasian. When it was captured, he and forty companions took 
refuge in an imderground reservoir, and decided to kill each other, 
in accordance with the established custom not to fall into the 
hands of the enemy. But Josephus, probably by a trick, succeeded 
in being one of the last two left and persuaded his companion to 
surrender with him to the Romans. Brought before Vespasian 
he attracted his attention by prophesying his elevation to the 
throne, and for this he obtained a pardon that, when the prophecy 
came true, was changed into open good-will and the gift of his 
freedom*. 

Meanwhile the Romans, after a brief rest at Caesarea, re¬ 
sumed the struggle in Galilee, where the opposition was now 
broken up into various local units; while Tiberias immediately 
opened its gates, Taricheia, Gischala, and, above all, Gamala 
made a fierce resistance which protracted matters until late 
autumn. After wintering at Caesarea, in the spring of 68 Ves¬ 
pasian began the encirclement of Jerusalem, occupying with 

> The faa that Talmudic tradition credits Johanan ben Zakkai with the 
same prophecy does not lessen the trustworthiness of Josephus’ statement, 
backed as it is by Suetonius, fV/p. 5 and Dio lxvi, t, 4, and so probably 
contained in the Memoirs of Vespasian. 
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case Samaria, Peraea, Idumaea, and the coast region of Judaea, 
properly so called. By June a few isolated hill-fortresses such 
as Hcrodium, Masada and Machaerus (in Peraea) alone re¬ 
mained in the hands of the Jews, but as Vespasian was preparing 
for the final attack uf>on Jerusalem the news of Nero’s suicide 
(June 68) determined him to suspend operations until his 
command was confirmed by Nero’s successor. The succeeding 
complications resulted in his remaining inactive for a whole year, 
until June 69. 

The Jews used this interval not only to strengthen the defences 
of Jerusalem but also to begin the struggle again in the rest of 
Judaea. But this bold effort was practically useless because 
they were incapable of organizing an army that could oppose 
the Romans. In fact, the struggle became mere brigandage 
upon the Romans in which Simon bar Giora (‘son of the 
proselyte’) won great fame; his most successful coup was the 
occupation of Hebron, from which he gained much booty. Even 
more damaging to the Jews than their military incompetence were 
their internal dissensions. By the end of 67 the concentration in 
Jerusalem of gangs of zealots who had been hunted out of the 
rest of Palestine gave the upper hand to the extremists who were 
still dominated by John of Gischala with his band. All whom )ie 
suspected of philo-Roman tendencies he imprisoned or killed; 
for a high priest nominated from one of the aristocratic priestly 
families he substituted one drawn by lot. The moderate ele¬ 
ments, headed by some of these dispossessed priestly families 
and helped by the population, which naturally had suffered 
much from the lawless bands that were camping in the city, 
attempted counter-measures, but though the zealots were at first 
driven back into the inner court of the Temple they succeeded in 
admitting secretly into the city bands of Idumaeans who were cer¬ 
tainly inspired not so much by hatred of Rome as by loathing for 
the Jewish upp>er classes, whom they thought responsible for their 
oppression. With their aid John of Gischda made himself master 
of the whole city and drove out his opponents'. 

There was no change in the situation till the spring of 69 when 
the band of Simon bar Giora, who found his raids in the country 
severely hampered, entered the city. The inhabitants at first gave 
him a warm welcome, but soon realized from the quarrels that 
immediately followed between the rival captains that they had 

' The Chn'stian community took no pan in these struggles. It must have 
left early, and have withdrawn to the Greek dty of Pella in Peraea, where 
it remained undisturbed during the whole war. 
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gained nothing by opposing Simon to John. In the reaction a 
third party of I^al zealots, headed by Eleazar, son of Simon, was 
formed and barricaded itself in the Temple; the rest of the hill to 
the east, upon which the Temple stood (the lower city), with the 
Tower of Antonia, was in the hands of John, and Simon occupied 
the western hill (the upper city). Partisan fury rose to such a 
height that the reserves of corn in the city were destroyed. 


VII. THE SIEGE AND FALL OF JERUSALEM 

Meanwhile, in June 69, after the victory of Vitellius, Vespasian 
decided to take the held again, reoccupied Hebron, and restored 
order throughout all the territory around Jerusalem; but once 
more the war was interrupted owing to the proclamation of 
Vespasian as princeps which occurred shortly after (p. 829). The 
command was transferred to Titus, but after long delays in Alex¬ 
andria and Caesarea he only really began operations in the spring 
of 70. His three legions, whose effective strength had been 
lowered by the dispatdi of detachments to the West with Muci- 
anus, were reinforced by the Twelfth Legion which was recalled to 
sh|re in the campaign, and Tiberius Alexander, with his valuable 
experience of Jewish circles, was appointed chief of staffs. The 
siege of Jerusalem was now begun without delay. U{>on the 
approach of the enemy internal quarrels broke out for a moment 
with even greater violence, possibly because the various leaders 
realized that they must eliminate their rivals in order to gain the 
necessary unity in defence. At the Passover John of Gischala 
succeeded in penetrating into the Temple and removing Eleazar. 
Even now, in spite of the decimation of the peace party, a few 
dared advise peace, but naturally they were forced to keep silence; 
it was probably at this moment that the most notable of them, the 
famous teacher and Pharisee, John, the son of Zakkai (Johanan 
ben 2^kkai), succeeded in escaping in a cofhn, according to 
tradition, to ^e Roman camp. The danger that had now become 
pressing owing to the Roman attack upon the so-called third 
encircling wall, that surrounded both the city and also the suburb 
of Bezetha, warned John and Simon that they must come to an 
agreement; the first continued to maintain the defence of the 
Tower of Antonia and of the Temple, the second that of the 
upper city. 

* An inscription from Aradus, O.G.I.S. 586, calls him i-ir']dpj(ov tov 
*Ioi;8ai[«oi; CT/jaroO]. 
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Thus the defence was reinforced, but none the less it did not 
prove possible to prevent the third wall from falling into the 
hands of the Romans by May. Five days later the second wall fell 
and the Romans began their attack on the more elaborate system 
of fortifications that made up the first wall. Two legions were 
launched against the upper city and two against the Tower of 
Antonia, while Josephus, who was now on the staff of Titus, 
vainly advised the bwieged to surrender. The Jews succeeded at 
first in destroying the platforms raised by the besiegers, but they 
could not prevent their reconstruction or the building of a wall of 
circumvallation which was designed to cut off all provisions. In 
spite of heroic attempts to destroy these works, in June the Tower 
of Antonia fell and siege was laid to the Temple, which was de¬ 
fended by its own system of fortifications. The daily sacrifices in 
the Temple had at last to be suspended and the agony of famine 
began. In August, on the day that corresponds to the 9th Ab in 
the Jewish calendar, the Roman troops succeeded in firing the 

f ate of the Temple and broke into it. Jewish tradition treats this 
ay as that of the destruction of the Temple; in reality it was not 
until the next day, apparently on the order of Titus himselP, that 
the Temple was burnt by the soldiers and a terrible massacre 
began. The head of the resistance, John of Gischala, with a bapd 
of his soldiers succeeded in retreating safely into the upper city, 
which continued to be defended, since it was separated from the 
lower city by a wall. 

Upon this all the efforts of the Roman soldiery were now 
turned, once Titus refused to grant the right of free departure 
which the besieged claimed as a condition of surrender. The 
struggle ended in September amid scenes of renewed slaughter 
and with the almost complete destruction of the city. Simon bar 
Giora was taken to Rome to be killed at the foot of the Capitol 
in the victors’ triumph; John of Gischala was spared, but spared 
for imprisonment for life. Titus returned to Italy with his booty, 
among which was the table of the Shewbread and the seven- 
branched candlestick which had been saved from the burning 
Temple; afterwards, apparently, these were carried by Genseric’s 
Vanaals to Africa, where they were recaptured by Belisarius and 

• 

I Sulpidus Severus, Chron. u, 30, in a passage deriving from Tadtus, 
asserts that Titus gave a deliberate order for the destruction of the Temple. 
This passage has undergone Christian modification, but this modification 
affects only the reasons for Titus' decision and not the decision itself. 
Josephus’ denial, Bell. Jud. vi [4, 3], 241, is dearly tendendous. 
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taken to Constantinople. Titus celebrated his triumph, together 
with his father and his brother Domidan, in 71^. But the struggle 
in Palestine was not yet finished, for the three fortresses of Hcro- 
dium, Machaerus and Masada continued to hold out- The new 
governor, Lucilius Bassus, who, like Vesjjasian, was of senatorial 
rank, received the task of reducing them, which passed to his 
successor, Flavius Silva. Herodium was easily captured; not so 
Machaerus, whose defenders in the end were allowed to leave 
with the honours of war. The resistance of Masada, in which a 
group of Sicarii under the command of Eleazar, son of Jairus, had 
taken refuge, was prolonged until April 73, and when further 
resistance appeared impossible its defenders killed themselves. 


Outside Palestine the destruction of Jerusalem had not the 
immediate echoes that might be expected. The Roman govern¬ 
ment had to put down outbursts of anti-Semitic feeling here and 
Aere, as at Antioch, and rapidly put an end to Jewish disorders 
in Cyrene and in Egypt. But it created a complicated and de¬ 
plorable state of feeling that was to find an outlet fifty years later 
m the time of Trajan and Hadrian. 

From the purely jiuidical point of view the status of Judaea was 
litjle altered. It remained, as before, a separate province, though 
its equestrian procurator was now made subordinate to a legatus^ 
of senatorial rank, who commanded the Tenth Legion (Fre- 
tensis), which was left there as a garrison. Caesarea continued to 
be the srat of the governor, though now rabed to the rank of a 
colony with the ritle of Colonia Prima Flavia Augusta Caesarensis. 
The Jews outside Palestine and those in Palestine who had 
supported Rome naturally retained their status as ordinary pro¬ 
vincials. Those who had fought but escaped death or enslave¬ 
ment, and so were regarded as deditidi^ must soon have been 
merg^ in the remainder of the Jewish people, so that, generally 
speaking, apart from the multitude of slaves, the status civitatis of 
the Jews was not permanently altered*. But within this framework 
their lot was radicallv changed. Landed property in Palestine 
underwent a profound transformation, though much of the truth 


» The present Arch of Titus was only ereacd after his death: the inscrip¬ 
tion on another arch, now non-existent, ereacd in his lifetime has been 
preserved; see Dessau 264. 

* For ^ple, the +0,^ of Bill. Jud. vi (8, 2]. 386 were certainly 

fimptn romain, u, p. 19 and 
A. BQ^er, Thi cconomc cmditton of Judata after the destruction of the 
second 1 emple, p. 3, •' 
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about it remains obscure. Apparently the whole territory, apart 
from some portions of Galilee and Peraea, which had belonged 
to Agrippa il and were now restored to him with some undefined 
extension^, became imp>erial domain. Most of this land was 
farmed out, some districts near Jerusalem served for the army of 
occupation, 800 veterans were assigned lots at Emmaus, about 
three miles from Jerusalem (not to be confused with Emmaus 
Nicop>olis), and there were the usual grants to those whom the 
Emperor favoured; here Josephus profited, since he was able to 
withdraw to Rome and enjoy there the p>ension and the rights of 
Roman citizenship that Vespasian bestowed on him. All the 
cities that had resisted the Romans were sacked and partially 
destroyed, while those of their citizens who had been captured 
were sold into slavery: still there were many fugitives to spread 
abroad the seeds of future revolts. 

The most serious measure of all remains to be mentioned: by 
abolishing the Sanhedrin and the High Priesthood and by for¬ 
bidding the resumption of the worship of the Temple at Jerusalem 
the Romans destroyed the political and religious centre of Ju¬ 
daism. Even the schismatic temple at Leontopolis in Egypt 
(vol. viii, p. 517) was closed in 73, although it was in decay, in 
order to preventits becoming a centre of attraction after the closing 
of the Jerusalem Temple. A seal was set on this severance of the 
ties that bound Jews to their centre by an order diverting the 
poll-tax of two drachmae, that they had been accustomed to pay 
to the Temple of Jerusalem, to the temple of Capitoline Juppiter 
instead: from this arose the fiscus Judaicus. But this does not mean 
that the existence of the Jewish nation was no longer recognized: 
the religious privileges that the Jews originally enjoyed were 
maintained, and since they passed on to successive generations 
they presuppose the recognition of the national unity of the Jews. 
Further, the creation of the fiscus Judaicus^ clearly on the same 
lines as the fiscus Asiaticus and the fiscus AUxandrinuSy implies the 
recognition of the Jews as a separate entity. There is no proof that 
the Jews of the Diaspora lost particular rights in any place where, 
as for example at Alexandria, they already possessed them. Far 
more serious was the fact that even those who had taken no part 
in the war were subjected to the humiliation of a payment ,to 
Capitoline Juppiter*. 

^ Photius, B\hl. 33. 

. * inscriprion from Smyrna, of Hadrianic date (I.G.R.R. iv, 1431), 
in which are mentioned oi irori *Iov£a?o<, reflects a purely local state of 
affairs, and no generalizations can be drawn from it. They may possibly be 
converted Jews. 
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From the point of view simply of the religious development of 
Judaism the destruction of the Temple marked the end of a pro¬ 
cess that had been in operation from at least the days of the 
Maccabees. With the abolition of the High Priesthood and of the 
Sanhedrin Sadduceeism vanished, and Pharisaism—^with its cha¬ 
racteristic institution of the Rabbi—was left triumphant. A few 
saw this clearly and believed that a fresh field for develop¬ 
ment lay open to Judaism: the representative of this school of 
thought was Johanan ben Zakkai who during the siege of Jeru¬ 
salem persuaded Vespasian to grant him leave to open a school at 
Jamnia, which became a new centre for Judaism; so much so 
that later Jews were to look on it as a new Sanhedrin. But the 
OTeat nujority of the peopl^ although they might find satisfaction 
for their religious needs in the Synagogue which henceforth 
took the place of the Temple, could not easily accept the humiliation 
of defeat, the most gallmg mark of which was the ruin of the 
Temple. The Temple that thej^ no longer needed for their religion 
lived on as a symlx)l of their nation and the memory of the 
Temple was to inspire all the struggles and all the Messianic 
hopes of the succeeding centuries. 
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APPENDIX 

THE LITERARY AUTHORITIES FOR ROMAN HISTORY 

44 B.C.-A.D. 70 . 

I he purpose of this Appendix is to give a short valuation of the ancient 
literary authorities whose works have been used in writing the history of 
the period covered by this volume, 44 B.C.—a.d. 70, and also to give some 
indication of the material that was available to them, though it is now lost 
to us. It would, however, be impossible, save at great space, to enumerate 
all the writers, and here will be found only the more important; for lesser 
names, and for more elaborate treatment of Source-Criticism, the reader is 
referred to the standard histories of Greek and Roman Literature and to the 
articles mentioned in the bibliographies to the various chapters. No treat¬ 
ment of epigraphic or numismatic material is attempted, though Augustus’ 
Rjs Gestae is regarded as a Miterarv’ document: similarly the chronographic 
writers, Jerome, Eusebius, Synccllus, and the like, will not be found here. 
The evidence afforded by the jurists (whose writings will be treated of in 
Volume xi^ is also not discussed. It should be noted, too, that as the value and 
trustwonhmess of an author may vary according to the period he b describing, 
the verdicts here passed hold simply for the period of the present volume. 
Sources that have not survived are discussed before those that are still 
exbtent, and Latin authors before those who wrote in Greek. 

NoN-axiSTtNT SouacES 
(«) Latin 

For the early period one of the most important names is that of Asutiira 
PoLuo (75 B.C—A.D. 4}, sutesman, general, and patron of artists and men of 
letters. He was no respecter of persons or reputations and tu} detractor of hb 
own performance. Hb History, which began with 60 B.C., certainly included 
events down to the Battle of Philippi, and may have extended as far as the 
defeat and death of Sextus Pompeius, which Ocuvian proclaimed as the end 
of Civil War. Some of hb prejudices and hatreds can still be discerned in the 
pages of Appian, who draws largely from him. 

Livy b also completely lacking, and the meagre Epitome helps little save 
to show (when compared with the Res Gestae of Augustus) that, though he 
could treat Pompey with reflect, he was wise enough to be orthodox m hb 
sympathies towards the parues tlut fought at Aaium. It could hardly be 
otherwise, yet the loss of Books cxvi-cxlvi in which he narrated fully the 
events be^een 44 and 9 b.c. b indeed grievous, and can scarcely be com¬ 
pensated by the shoner account of Dio Cisius, who draws largely upon him. 
Both from Pollio and from Livy we should have had a fullness of treatment 
and a moderation in tone which are not to be found in their lesser brethrpn. 

AuFiDius Bassus lived into the reign of Nero, and apparently wrote two 
works, a history of the Roman wars against the Germans, and an annalistic 
history; of the Etk work nothing b known, the second certainly included the 
death of Cicero, and went down at least as hir as the consulship of Tiberius 
and Sejanus, a.o. 31. It may have gone fiirther, possibly to a.d. 47, for from 
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the title that the youn^r Pliny gives to his uncle’s History—a fine JnfiuUi 
Bassi —it has been conjectured that Aufidius stopped at some point in the 
course of a reign and not at the death of a princeps. Of his political views we 
know nothing, though various conjectures have oeen made. A contemporary 
of his, M. Sjervilius Nonianus, who made a name for himself as an orator, 
also wrote a history, but no fragments have survived unless Suetonius, Tii. 61, 
can be ascribed to him. Both men probably published their works in the last 
years of Claudius or early years of Nero, and both had considerable repute, 
but the^ can be little more than names to us. 

A. CREMumn CoRoirs, a Senator who lived through the reign of Au¬ 
gustus, later apparently offended Sejanus by his out^kenness and wit, and 
in his old age was put on trial by two of the Prefect’s creatures (a.d. 25). He 
was accused of praising Brutus and of calling Cassius ‘ the last of the Romans’ 
(p. 630): he defended the independent attitude he had adopted, but preferred 
to commit suicide rather than await the issue of the trial. His Annalts seem 
to have embraced the period of the Civil Wars and of Augustus, and to have 
been moderately Republican in tone, but if he really ‘proscribentis in actcr- 
num proscripsit’ (Seneca, ai/ Afardam, 26, i), he cannot have been quite as 
inoffensive as our sources suggest. Greater interest attaches to Cluvius 
Rufus. Bom about the beginning of the Christian era, an orator of disdne- 
tion, favoured by Nero but not abusing his influence, he took part in the Civil 
Wars of 68—70, and probably wrote his History after Vespasian’s accession. 
If we accept Mommsen’s hypothesis that Josephus, Ant. 'Jud. xix, 1—270, 
is based upon him, we possess something whereby to judge his attitude and 
rnanner: combining this with other fragments we may conjecture that his 
history, like his life, showed a prudent moderation towards the Prindpate, 
and that he would not repeat the worst even about Gaius or Nero; its limits 
are unknown but truy plausibly be reckoned from the death of Augustus to 
the accession of Vespasian. His work was certainly used later by Tadtus, 
Suetonius, and Dio Cassius, and was probably of major important. Less 
known is an elder contemporary of Tadtus and the younger Pliny, Fabius 
Rusticus, a distinguished orator and a protted of xneca. T he surviving 
fragments sugg« that he consistently upheld Seneca’s charaacr and black¬ 
ened Nero s. His work was probably published some time between 74 and 83 

he seems unaware that Britain is an island—and it has been conjectured 
that it comprised events between the battle of Actiumand the death of Nero. 

Among these shadowy personalities C. Punius Secundus (the Eider 
Plinjr) stands out in strong contrast, a useful public servant and an in¬ 
defatigable worker and writer, whose life extended from a.d. 23-4 to 79. 
In history his two important worb were Btllerum Germansae libri XX and 
a fine Atfidti Bassi XXXI. F rom the surviving fragments of them and from 
^e historical alli^ons in his encydopaedic Histeria NaturaJis it is not 
difficult to guess his outlook: moderate and pracdcal, he approved the rule of 
Augustus, CUudius and Vespasian, regarded Tiberius as ‘the gloomiest of 
mortals, ^d reserved his severer judgments for the extravagance of Gaius, 
^d e^ieaally of Nero, ‘feex generis humani ct hostis.’ It is possible that his 
thirty-mw boob a fine Aafidit Bassi began c. a.d. 47, and went down to 70 
or 71. I here can be no doubt that he was one of the main sources for Tadtus 
in the Hter ^ks of the Annais (see Ann. xin, 20, where Cluvius Rufus 
and J-abius Rusticus are also mentioned), even though Tadtus apparently 
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sneers at his passion for trivial detail or improbable rumours {Am, xin, 31; 
XV, 53), and it is extremely likely that he is the authority who underlies the 
remarkable agreement observable between Plutarch, Tacitus and Suetonius, 
in narrating the events of 69 and 70. The fullness of his work and the fact 
that he was contemporary with the happenings that he described, the good 
geographical information contained in the Uiitaria Naturalis md the 
tantalizing occasional references there, make the total loss of this work 
grievous indeed. 

A few other writers are mentioned in our surviving sources: Bruttedius 
Niger, Cn. Cornelius Lentulus Gaetulicus, the Elder Seneca, Julius Secun- 
dus (to whom Plutarch owes some details about Otho), Pompeius Planta 
(who wrote of the Civil War of a.d. 69-^0), and Tib. Claudius Balbillus, 
a prefect of Egypt. Yet though the Elder ^neca wrote Histories, it remains 
extremely doubtful if they were ever published, and the fragments usi^ly 
ascribed to him may really be his son’s. And whether the others were writing 
history or occasional pieces is difficult to ascertain, and cannot be decided 
unless fresh evidence is discovered. 

So much for historians proper. There remains a long list of others who, 
while they did not write professed history, yet provided materials for his¬ 
torians by composing CommemtarS, memoirs or ‘experiences,’ as they might 
now be called. Chief among them is the Emperor Augustus who wrote an 
account of his own life and deeds in thirteen books down to the Cantabrian 
War (probably to the end of 25 b.c). The few surviving fragments suggest 
that the work was intended (naturally enough) to promote his fame and good 
name, but it is rash to infer (as some critics do) that therefore Augu^us’ 
account must invariably be wrong and that of his enemies right. Its influence 
must have been immense on Augustan writers, such as Nicolaus of Damascus, 
Livy and Velleius; later, Plutarch, Pliny, Suetoiuus, Appian and Dio 
Cassius all quote from it with varying comments. The Emperor Tiberius 
also composed a Memoir (which was Domitian’s favourite reading) ‘sum- 
matim breviterque’ in his old age, again justificatory, though Suetonius 
{Tib. 61) rejects the one statement he specifically quotes frotn it. More 
important were those of the Emperor Claudius, who described his own early 
days, and probably the first years of his reign: it is perhaps to th^ that 
Suetonius owes tne detailed knowledge he displays of his ledsladon and 
measures. His other numerous learned works, though used by ^e elder 
Pliny and Tadtus, were not concerned with the history of the period. TTe 
Emperor Vespasian, too, wrote an account of his life and exploits, including 
possibly those in Britain, and certainly those in Judaea. Another of the 
imperial writers was Agrippina the Younger, ‘quae Neronis prindpis mater 
vitam suam et casus suorum posteris memoravit' (Tadtus, Am. iv, 5^. It is 
rcasoruHe to suppose that a writer who is dted by Tadtus for Titerius’ 
rudeness to the elder Agrippiru, and by Pliny for an inddent of the birth of 
Nero, is largely responsible for the fevouraole picture of Germanicus and 
the darker one of Tiberius that have survived in later writers, and that as 
she dorified her fethcr, so she did what she could to augment the fame of her 
son Nero, by stories about his sun-blest birth and miraculous escapes from 
dangers (Suetonius, Nero, 6 and Tacitus, Ann. xi, 11). 

There must now be noticed a number of men who served with distinction 
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in war and were prepared to record it. Q. Oeluus, an officer who knew 
whw to desert a losing cause, was an c3rc-witncss of Antony’s campaigns 
against Parthia, for which he was drawn upon by Plutarch, and helped to 
swell the chorus of hate and detraction against Cleopatra. C. Sottonius 
Pauunus is cited for details of his Mauretanian campaigns (though not of his 
Briti^) bv Pliny, as is Cn. Domitius Couulo, one of Nero’s most dis¬ 
tinguished victims, for details of his campaigns in Armenia, both by Pliny and 
Tadtus, It is po^'ble that C. Licinius Mucianus contn*butcd information 
about the campaigns of a.d. 68—70, in which he was the champion of the 
Flavian cause, but Pliny only dtes him for marvels and wonders. Finally, 
M, ViWTANUS Messaixa, who also took the Flavian side in the Civil War, 
is quoted once W Tadtus, and Antonius Juuanus, who was a commander 
in the Jewish War under Titus, apparently commemorated his experiences 
in a book Judaeis. Tenuous though much of the evidence is, it yet prwyyys 
importance as helping to show how vast a mass of literature there must have 
been to read throu^, consult and criticize, before Tadtus could b^n 
writing his Historut or his jtnnals, or Suetonius his Uvtt. 

A class of its own is formed by pamphlets or broadsheets in praise of or 
attackii^ some prominent figure, or written for a party purpose. The 
PhUifpics of Cicero are an outstanding example of this dass, but there were 
many more, now fortunately unknown: Antony in his df ebrietate sua and 
Augustus in his vita sua did not hesitate, while defending their own con¬ 
duct, to throw the dlest charges at one anoffier. They were naturally backed 
up, and often outdone, by their supporters. Antony had Cassius or Parma, 
and po^bly such men as Aquilius Niger and Julius Saturninus, whom 
Suftonius quotes for charges against Au^stus (yiug. 11 and 27). Augustus 
had the support of the constant Caesarian C. O^'us, and of those who 
deserted to him, Q. Dellius, Sextus Titius and Murudus Piancus, while 
Corndius Nepos (? in his Exempla) praised his temperance, Julius Marathus 
and C. Drusus recounted the wonders that had accompanied his birth and 
childhood, and Bacblus Macer told of the sldus lulium that was thought to 
have appeared for his glory. But there were not wanting men to glorify the 
l<Kt cause of the aristocratic Republic and its last champions: L. Calpumius 
Bibulus, P. Volumnius, and a Greek rhetorician, Empyius, all wrote praises 
of Brutus, and in the reign of Tiberius praise of Brutus and Cassius proved 
fatal to Cremutius Cordus, as did a Lift of Cato to P. Clodius Thrasea Paetus 
in Nero’s reign. Indeed, Thrasea Paetus and others of Nero’s vicums in 
their turn found biographers and admirers, for L. Junius Arulenus Rusticus 
wrote a life of Thrasea which roused the anger of Domitian, and Pliny the 
Younger lameno the untimely death of C. Faiuiius, who was compoang a 
monograph on the fotc of those ‘oedsorum aut rclegatorum a Nerone.’ How 
murffi of this pamphleteering underlies Tadtus’ Jnnah we can only guess 
but it Certainly has a share. ■' ’ 

(A) Grttk 

In the Eastern half of the Empire there must have been many_local 

historians, aty-chroniders, coUeaors of the marvellous—who served as 
sour^for oist^ writers. Here it is only necessary to mention three of the 
chief, Nicolaus, Timagcncs, and Phlegon. 
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Nicolaus was a learned Greek from Damascus, who wrote on a variety 
of topics, including an Unh/ertal History in 144 books, and received the 
comf^ment of being chosen by Herod the Great to be his secretary, spokes¬ 
man, and chronicler. The post must have called for talents and d^erity of 
no common order, but Nicplaus was successful. Josephus plainly relies on 
him largely for Books xiv—xrn of his ynvish Antiquities and much of his 
style here probably reproduces that of Nicolaus. F ragments of another work 
of his on the youth and training of Augustus are extant; they are good 
journalism but not necessarily untrue. Timagines of Alexandria was less 
fortunate: he lived at Rome from about 50 B.C., but his scurrility and atneks 
upon Augustus and Livia finally lost him the imperial favour and he took 
refuge with Asinius Pollio. There, in revenge, he burnt the account he had 
written of Augustus’ deeds. Little is known about his other Histories, but 
there can be small doubt that th^ provided much of the scandalous and 
sensational gossip that crops up in Suetonius and others about Augustus and 
his private life. Lastly, Phlecon of Tralles, a freedman of the Emperor 
Hadrian, compiled various erudite treatises, including some on history (the 
Olympiads) and on Marvels and IVonders-, from surviving fragments of this 
last work we learn of the statue dedicated to Tiberius by the dries of Asia 
after a.d. 17 (p. 650}, and an eclipse which he menriondl in the thirteenth 
Book of his Olympiads is thought to be identifiable with the ‘great darkness’ 
recorded as following the Crudhxion. 

Exbting SouacKS 

(a) Latin * 

Among surviving writers the earliest is Ciceko. His own letters give a full 
and vivid picture of what was happening in the Roman world between 
March 44 and June 43 B.c., then they foil. His Philippies, too, are con¬ 
temporary documents of importance: much of the abuse of Antony and 
praise of Octavian contained in them came in very opportunely for Augustus 
later, in much the same way as Cicero’s de Re^uhlica and de legihus gave 
material and precedent to Augustus for his legislation and acts. The col¬ 
lected correspondence of Cicero also preserves (in the ad famdiares) some 
highly characteristic letters from Lepidus, Asinius Pollio, Munatius Plancus 
and others. The two books of letters between Cicero and M. Brutus (the 
genuineness of which seems now agreed) are important not only for the 
historical details they contain but also for the light they throw on Brutus’ 
charaacr. The same cannot be said of the Greek letters of Brutus; though 
most scholars now accept the authenridty of those going under his name 
they add little to our knowledge, and the answers appear to be simply a 
literary exerdse of first-century date. 

Of the compositions of Augustus the only one that has survived in almost 
complete form is his own account of his achievements, the Res Gestae. 
A copy in Greek and Larin known as the Manumentum Ancyranum still 
stands on the walls of what was the Augusteum at Ancyra in Galaria: four 
fragments of the Greek version were found at Apollonia in Galatia, and 
considerable and important fragments of the Latin at Antioch-by-Pisidia. 
It gives a list of the various honours conferred upon Augustus, of the sums 
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of money he spent upon the State, and lasdy of his achievements in war and 
peace, and the original was set up outside the Mausoleum that .Augustus built 
for his fumlv. Though he gave some final touches to the document as late as 
A.D. 1 2 — 1 3 tnere can be little doubt that in substance it was complete byA.D. 6, 
and that the greater part even of this had received its first form by 8 B.C. If 
there^ were earlier draftings than this it is impossible to fix them with any 
certainty. Moreover, though Au^stus from time to time made additions, 
alterations, and corrections to his first draft of 8 b,c. he revised and worked 
over the whole unth care, so that slight discrepancies of style and order alone 
indicate different stages in its composition. In its proud consciousness of 
achievement and in its severe reserve it is no unworthy monument of the 
Emperor, and its plain and ludd style illustrates well his aim ‘sensum animi 
quam apertissime exprimere’ (Suetonius, Jug. 86). 

ViiLLtnra PATiacULUs, in his short history composed to celebrate the 
Consulship of his patron M. Vinidus in a.d. 30, devotes some seventy chap¬ 
ters of Bmk n (58-131) to events following 44 b.c., based largely on the 
offidal Augustan account, as a comparison with the Epitome of Livy and with 
the Ret Gestae shows. He had seis'ed as an officer under Tiberius and be¬ 
comes panegyrical when he contemplates the campaigns of his general and 
his achievements as priitcepj-, he is equally full of praise for his nunister 
Sejanus. Apart from his account of the later German and Pannonian cam- 
paigns (a.d. 4—12) Velleius’ work is important in two ways: it gives a 
fiivourable picture of Tiberius as a soldier and genera], and it reveaE how 
even an honest man, as Velleius was, could harmy escape the growing ten¬ 
dency of the times to flatter the prhtceps and his helpers. This tendency is 
pl£ner still in Valerius Maximus, who dedicated his nine-volume collec¬ 
tion of Exempla of virtues and vices to the heavenly providence of Tiberius, 
and who retails some scraps of information about victims of the Proscription 
of 43—42, and about famous men of the Augustan principate. The younger 
Seneca lived through the reigns of Tiberius, Gaius and Claudius, and most 
of Nero’s, and though he wrote no professed historical work, his numerous 
moralizing treatises contain first-hand contemporary information, often of 
real value. But his feelings change with the rimes, and his early flattery of 
Claudius, or of his freedmen, turns into bitter mockery of the Emperor when 
dead. Few things could exceed the savagery of the Apocolocyntosis eftvi 
Claudii (which is almost universally acknowledged to be Seneca’s), where 
every feature of Claudius’ person is ridiculed, and he himself damned by the 
verdict of the very Emperor, Augustus, whom he professed to hold as his 
model. Such are treatises written ‘rcccnribus odiis.' 

Very different is the work of our most important surviving authority, 
Cornelius Tacitus —the traenomen is still uncertain—thougn here only 
essentials can be menrionea He was born probably early in the teign of 
Nero (f. A.D. 55), married the daughter of Agricola in 77, and passed through 
most of the stages in the official career under the Flavian emperors. Praetor 
in 88, he was then away from Rome for four years in some provincial post; 
he returned to find his father-in-law dead—it was rumoured that Domitian 
had poison^ him—and to witness the tyranny of the last years of Domitian’s 
reim; on his death he attained the consulship in 97, with the Emperor Nerva 
as his colleague. He was proconsul of Aaa about 112, and died probably 
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early in Hadrian's reign. Thus he had an advantage denied to many of the 
historians mentioned here, of knowing the workings of the system he was to 
describe. He had received the thorough training in rhetoric common to the 
time, he was an impressive orator, and he had already completed three studies 
in different gmres before he undertook the writing o( his two great historical 
works: these were the Uistoriet, covering the years from 68 to 96, prohablv 
in twelve books, of which only the first four and a krw chapters of the fiftn 
survive, and the jlmals, from 14 to 68, probably in eighteen books, of which 
we now possess Books i-iv, a fragment of v, vi, about half of Book xi, the 
whole of xu-xv, and a few chapters of Book xvl Of the three preliminary 
studies the DtaJopts dt eratorthus (now generally agreed to be his and possibly 
published as early as a.o. 81), discusses the reasons for the admitted decline 
of oratory under the Prindpate, and finds them in the lack of party strife and 
politics and in the all-pervading influence of the prmcepsi the dt vita J$dii 
Ap-ifolat is a biography of his fiither-in-law, published in 98, when his hatred 
of Oomidan codd find free vent; and the d* origme et situ Gtrmanorum, 
published in the same year as his Agrittla but later, is a study of the land and 
dimate of Germany and of the history and social and religious structure of 
the German tribes. The value of these last two works for the early history 
of Roman Britain and of the Germans needs no underlining. 

It is dear therefore that Tadtus had an experienced pen, practical know¬ 
ledge, and personal experience; to this he added a grasp of the literature and a 
thoroughn^ in investigating sources which his friend the yaun^ Pliny 
unreservedly admired. But he approached his task with certain inevitable 
preconceptions; hb reading of history combined with hb own experience 
showed him that since the Republic had been superseded by the Pnndpite, 
two men, cmerdng victorious from Hoody Civil Wars, had rounded dynasties 
that begim with a programme of peace, recondliadon, and restoration of 
security, and yet went down in cruelty and bloodshed. One emperor alone 
had digged tor the better, Vespasian (Hist. 1, 50): on all the others, power 
had exercised a demoralizing effi^ (cf. Atvf. vi, 48 and xv, 53). This f^ing, 
coupled with the strong impress left by the Stoic circles among which he 
moved, makes him take a moral view of the function of history—‘ praedpuum 
munus annalium reor ne virtutes sileantur utque pravis dictb faaisque ex 
posteritate et infiunia metus sit’ (Am. lu, 65). But though this view natur¬ 
ally affects hb presentation of events and colours hb painting of the emperors, 
he never forgoes the first duty of a historian, laborious and critical in¬ 
vestigation of evidence in order to reach a true and impartial account. 
Though occasionally he appears to group events more with a view to literary 
cSca than to their stria sequence in time, it would be difficult to produce an 
instance where he has deliDerately mis-stated or fidsified frets, and easy to 
cite passages where he carefully rejects and passes over versions and rumours 
whi^ might suit hb book better, but which he eschews. Hb portrait of the 
slow degeneration of Tiberius or Claudius b severe, but wi^ his precop- 
cepdons, and on the evidence before him, he could not write otherwise: he 
depiaed Tiberius as he does because the evidciKc before him all pointed that 
way. Modem research terub ultimately not so much to prove Tacitus false 
or m^ignant, but rather to illustrate and stress aspects of the history of the 
Empire in which Tacitus was not interested. 
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Thus it comes about that the facts he reports are usually accurate enough 
and rarely refuted by modern discoveries, but his interpretation must often 
be challen^. For some three generations Tacitus has been subjected to the 
most meraless and often unfair anai]rtical scrutiny, even accused of'^rkystfrit 
du mensmge,' but the trend of present-day scholarship is towards the recomi- 
tion of his integrity and essential greatness. He is by hu- the most complete 
and the most trustworthy author that we possess for the early Prindpate. 

From Tacitus it is a long descent to C. Suktonius Tranquillus, yet his 
wrirings contain much that is useful and illuminating. A humbler friend in 
the younger Pliny's drde, a bom researcher and antiquarian, for a short time 
he was secretary to Hadrian; but the rest of his life was uneventful, devoted 
to learning and to writing. Save for a few literary biographies. The Uves of 
the Twelve Caesars alone survives from his voluminous output. It is obvious 
that he read widely and gathered information everywhere: he often quotes 
from or bases his view upon of&dal or semi-official documents, e.g., the Res 
Gestae, speeches and letters of various emperors, yet he often reproduces the 
merest gossip, or popular songs, or rumours perpetuated in hosile anti- 
Caesarian literature. In consequence The Lives b a curious patchwork, for 
Suetonius makes no organic whole of them, but arranges each under a series 
of Rubrics or Headings^.;. Public Life and Offices, Gunpaigns, Treatment 
of Friends, Virtues, Vices, rtf.), in which good and worthless elements may 
be juxtaposed. So the value of a life varies greatly according to the material 
available: he b excellent on Augustus and good on Claudius (where it has 
been conjectured that he used Claudius’ own account of hb life), fiurly 
balanced upon Tiberius, though with a good deal of sensational detail, and 
definitely hostile to Gaius and Nero, against whom obviously an evil tradition 
existed. It b likely enough that for the Ycar of the Four Emperors (a.d. 69) 
he used the same oasic source (perhaps Pliny) as Tacitus and Plutarch, and 
a comparison of what Tacitus omits and what Suetonius retains b instructive. 
One great merit he has, that he often preserves speeches and utterances 
unaltered and material uncontaminated, whereas more consciously literary 
authors, such as Tacitus and Dio, are too apt for reasons of style or regard 
for ‘the dignity of history’ to avoid direct quotarion, and work the substance 
into their narranve. Occasionally he takes trouUc over a disputed question, 
such as the birthplace of Gaius, at another time he can complacently exclaim, 
‘at quod dberepat in medio sit.’ Yet within hb limits he preserves material 
of great value. 


There remain for Anal mention some late epitomatorg, Florus, Eutropius, 
Aurelius Victor, and Orosius. Under the name of Juutn Florus we possess 
four (perhiqis originally two) boob on the IVars of the Romans, rhetorical 
and inaccurate, probaMy compoKd during the reign of Hadrian. To the 
fourth century bdongs the Breviarhim of Eutropius, an epitome of Roman 
Hi^ry from Romulus down to the emperor Valcns, to whom the work was 
dedicated; so too a couple of biographical works, de viris Ulsutrikta and 
Caesares, usually ascribed to a certain Srxtus Aurxuus Victor. Paolos 
Orosius, a Spamard and pupil of St Augustine, published in 417 the seven 
boob of hb Histariae adversus Paganes, compiled with the genial aim of 
proving that the mberies of hb Christian rimes were no more than those of 
the Pagan centuries. All these epitomes derive whatever value they prwHess 
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for the early period of this volume from the fact that they all used an abridged 
version of the lost books of Livy; occasionally, but only occasionally, they 
preserve figures or facts of some worth. For tne period after Augustus they 
merely repeat monotonou^y the tradition that was finally fixed after the 
time of Tadtus and Suetonius. 

A brief account only need be given here of some technical or semi- 
lechnical works. Viracvius Pollio published, probably about 14 B.C., the 
ten books of his dt ArcKUctura, which contain some valuable informarion 
about the period when Rome was being transformed and beautified by the 
building works of Augustus and of his mends. Sextus Julius Frontinus, 
who was praetor urbanut in 70, governor of Britain between 74 and 77, and 
finally curator aquarum under Nerva in 97, was the author of seversd trea¬ 
tises; of these the four books of Strategemata (published in the late years of 
Domitian) afford some items of interest for our period, and a monograph, 
possibly originally entitled Commentarius de aqtds and published ab^t 
A.D. 100, gives important information about the water-supply of Rome and 
its organization under the early Empire. Some three hundred years later 
Flavius Vecbtius Renatus compil^ from various sources, including the 
Ellder Cato and Frontinus, an Epitoma ret mUitaris which, in spite of in- 
accurades and uncertain chronolt^, provides nuterial of some value for the 
history of the imperial armies. 

(A) Greek 

Strabo, of Amasia (r. 40 b.c.-a.d. 25), a Greek who spent much of his 
time in Rome, and had realized that henceforth Greek and Roman were one 
culture, wrote, in addition to the seventeen books of his Geography, a histbry 
of whidi unfortunately only fragments remain. But his geographical books, 
which were completed in first draft by about 6 b.c, and then later apparently 
roughly revised so as to include some of the events of the first ten years of 
Tilxrius, are a mine of information for the whole of the Empire, based on 
excellent sources. On the Northern frontier wars, on relations with Parthia, 
on the Arabian expedition of Aelius Gallus, on the intenuil conditions of 
Italy and the provinces, and on the Principate as it looked to the world of his 
day, he gives the most >’aluable evidence, disinterested and (for the time) 
accurate. 

Philo, of Alexandria (c. 30 b.c.-a.d. 45), uncle of Tiberius Alexander 
(pp. 852, 861) was a wealthy Jew, steeped in Greek, and especially Platonic, 
philosophy, who devoted most of his large output to explaining and 
allegorizing the books of the Bible, but two nearly complete parts remain 
from a treatise on ‘The Wonderful Works of God’ (irept ’Aperiv), usually 
called the m Flaccum and the Legatio ad Gaium. These, despite an overload 
of declamation, contain an extremely graphic picture of the fiunous ‘jew- 
hunt of Alexandria’ in a.d. 38 (p. 310) and of an embassy of Alexandrian 
Jews, of which Philo himself was a member, to the Emperor Gaius. But the 
rhetoric is strong: Tiberius is praised with enthuaasm to make Gaius’ 
wickedness appear the blacker, and the figure of King Agrippa I, though 
possibly more moral, is less rutural than in the pages of Josephus. But when 
the necessary deductions have been made, his evidence is not unimportant. 

The Jewish general and Roman citizen, Flavius Josephus (a.d. 37- 
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? 100), provides materul of great interest in this period, not onljr for affairs 
in Judaea and Syria—he is practicaJly the sole source for the rei^ of Herod 
the Great and for the history of his descendants—but also for affairs in Rome. 
Not only does he preserve, usually in an abbreviated form, edicts and rescripts 
of various emperors concerning the Jews, but he also gives an interesting 
account of the last days of Tiberius and of the assassination of Gaius, that 
dearly derives from a good Roman original (possibly Cluvius Rufos); in the 
earlier part his view of Cleopatra derives from Herod’s defender, Nicolaus. 
More important still is his narrative of the events that led up to the Jewish 
revolt, and of the actual course of the revolt itself, in mu^ of which he 
pUyed a les^'ng pim; but in his writings he has the difficult task of portra3ring 
himself satisfoctorily as at once a pious Jew and patriot, and yet a friend and 
supporter of the Romans (see p. 884). Whatever the exact purpose of his 
Jrmih Antiquities, in twenty books, from Creation to a,o. 66 , published 
in 94, his rna published later is frankly apologetic against the attacks of his 
enemies, and his ‘Jewish IVor, in sei’en books, which was published earlier, 
^d apparendv first written in Aramaic, is a pro-Roman document, and 
issued, as he declares, under offidal approval. But where his own personal 
artitude or behaviour is not in question, he is a source of undeniable merit. 

Plutarch, of Chaeronea in Boeoda (r. a.d. 50-120), the writer of the 
famous Parallel Lives, in his Cicero and Brutus ofiers admirable material, 
ba^ on first-hand evidence, such as that of Cicero’s confidenrial secretary 
Tiro and of Brutus’ companions and friends. In his Antony, however, he Is 
obviously out of sympathy with the protagonist, though he draws on Ddlius, 
and towar^ the end on the memoirs of Cleopatra’s physician, Olympus; 
ev^n so it is one of the finest of his Lives. Of his biographies of the em¬ 
perors, apart from those of Galha and Otho (where the elder Pliny appears 
to have been his principal source), nothing remains, though some scraps in 
the Moralia suggest that they contained plenty of those anecdotes and 
personal touches ‘reflecting character,’ that Plutarch sought out. 

A writer of omsidcrable value for the early period is Apman, a Greek 
from Alexandria, who rose to hold a minor official position under rhi* 
Antonines. In Books xv-xvii of his Roman Histories (usually numbered as 
Books nr-v of the Civil Wars), he covers the period from 44 to 35 b.c with 
so^ fullness, and in Book xxm (the Illmca) he recounts Octavian’s cam- 
{ttigtis of 35 and 34 in Dalmada, using (Jetavian’s autobiography. Much of 
ihc« books, being mainly military, is admirable in facts and fibres, whereas 
he IS uneasy and incorrect upon constitutional matters, as the end of the 
Second Triumvirate. Down to the battle of Philippi he draws lar^y upon 
Asinius Polho, which accounts for his bias against Cicero and Munarius 
Plancus; after 42 B.C., it looks as though he used Messalla Corvinus and 
Ai^istus’ autobiography as well. Naturally he finds much to say in frvour 
of (^vian, though it is noticeable that he looks on Mark Antony and his 
hither L. Antonius with sympathy. In these books Appian gives us some 
of his best. 

Dio Cassius Cocceianus, whose Jiormt falls about a.d, 200, and who 
wrote a hiaory of Rome, in eighty books, from the foundation of the dty to 
A.D. 229. IS a wnter of curious contradictions. Of Greek descent, but a 
Roman atizen and with a distinguished career (including the consulship) in 
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the service of the Empire, a would-be Thucydides, an admirer of Sevcran 
autocracy, deeply conscious of the high office of the historian, yet often 
descending to puerile anecdotes and to catalogues of omens, he is almost an 
epitome of the strong and weak points of the later Graeoo-Roman civiliza¬ 
tion. Books xuv-ijtv, retailing the history of the period covered by this 
volume, are fiiiriy complete, save for the rci^ of Nero and years of the Civil 
War, where we have to depend upon cpitomators. From Books xuv-tiv 
Livy was probably his main source, which means that he is apt to be pro 
Augustan and anti-Antonian, though a strong secondary source, anri- 
Aunstan (perhaps Timagenes), crops up from time to time: for the reigns 
of the JulioClaudians no certaintv can be established, but it may be noted 
that he follows a tradirion extremely hostile to Seneca. The lengthy speeches 
he inserts in the body of his lurtative are unhistorical—as, t.g., me alleged 
conversation between Octavian and his advisers in Book ui, which reflects 
Dio’s own age and views and not those of Octavian (p. 127)—and their 

S rle curiously streaked with reminiscences of Greek drama or of Thucydides. 

is statements on matters of constitutional importance in the development 
of the Prindpate arc often refuted by better evidence, and where it is not 
possible to check what he savs on these matters he is not to be readily credited 
with predsion, the more so tiiat he is by no means consistent in his translarion 
of Roman terms into Greek. Yet in spite of obvious faults, we owe him 
gratitude on many counts: he preserves an indispensable chronological frame¬ 
work, he appears—as he claims himself—to have worked car^lly at his 
sources and to have formed a view of his own, and without his aid we should 
be badly adrift for long sections of Roman history. 

Some writers of omsiderably later date round off the list. John MalaLas 
of Anrioch in Syria compileo in the sixth century an universal history in 
twelve books, and much of Book x refers to the period comprised in this 
volume. Malalas’ main interest luturally lies in Eakem affairs, especially in 
those of his native Antioch; indeed he shows a fine disregard for Western 
geography and chronology. But amid a mass of rather trivial anecdotes he 
docs occasionally preserve items— e.g., about building-benefiutions, or about 
riots between Jews and Christians—that appear to be ftrunded on genuine 
dty-tradirion. Among works of Byzantine scholars we possess excerpts from 
the great EneycJopatdia of historical extracts which the Emperor Constantine 
Porphyre^nitus had drawn up in the tenth century, and to the same century 
probably belongs the Lexicom of Suioas, which includes arrides on the 
emperors. Later still, John Xiphiunus, in the eleventh century, and John 
2 ^naras, in the twelfth, made epitomes of Dio Casius, which thus preserve 
the Dionic tradition where Dio himself is lacking. But all these late works 
must be used with considerable caution. 


NOTES 


I. OPPIDUM MARIBA IN FINlfiUS SABAEORUM 

It is argued in the text (p. 251) that Mariba or Marsyaba, the farthest point 
reached by Aelius Callus, is not to be identihed with the Sabaean capital 
Mariaba. Pliny’s account shows that in this part of Arabia there were several 
places bearing similar rumes, and it is an attractive suggestion that the town in 
quesrion was Maiyama, an ancient site with consideraUc remains on the left 
bank of the Wadi Baihan in the distria of El-Kasab, south-east of Marib, 
Strabo probably wrote ‘Ma^ba’; permutation of the labials m and i is not 
infrequent in the transcription of Arabic names, and it was rare for foreign 
names to be accurately reproduced by Greek and Latin writers or their in¬ 
formants. Maryama is the Maryamat of a South Arabian inscription and the 
of Ptolemy vi, 7, 37 (see C. Landberg, ArabUa, r, pp. 21, 82} 
Tka£ in P.fy, s.v. 6aba, coL 135^ Grohmann, ii. s.v, Afar^ia), 'I'his 
idcnrificadon accords with Pliny’s sotement that the limit of Gallus’ advance 
^ Caripeta, corresponding to Harib, no great distance away; and Strabo’s 
Rhammanitae were probably Pliny’s Rhadamaci and the Radman of Arabian 
geographers and inscriptions, whose name still remains attached to the r<»on 
of lllaryama and Harib. They may well have been part of the Calingi, to 
whom Pliny assigns the town of Mariba and whose name perhrqs reappears 
in the great group of tribes called^ Arabic writers Kahlan (A. Sprengcr, 
Alu Gtegraphie Arabiens, p. 178} Tka£, Ik. cit, col. 1367). 

J. C.C.A. 

X. THE POSITION HELD BV QffIRINIUS FOR THE 
HOMANADENSIAN WAR 

The view adopted in the text (p. 271 $q.), that Quirinius conducted the 
campaign as governor of GJada and Pa^ylia, has been put forward by 
R. Sjrme*, who is probablv right in believing that the same province was held 
by Piso at the time when ne was summoned to Thrace ^n 13 or 12 b.c), and 
by PlautiusSilvanus in a.d. 6*. The union of Pamphylia with Galatia, which 
IS probably recorded under Nero> and is definitely attested under Galba«, was 
in itself natural, and it was nwessary at a rime when the Taurus tribes had 
to be coer^. The faa that in later rime Galada was governed by a senator 
of praetorian rank, whereas Quirinius was a consular, presents no real diffi¬ 
culty} in the reign of Augustus, when condidons were soil unsettled ad- 
mini^dvc practice was not yet governed by hard and fiut rules, and »mc 
prpvinccs were placed at one time under ex-practors and at another under ex- 

* y.JLS. xxiu, 1933, 5Dtvu, 24, and more fully in Klio, xxxvn, I02i. 
pp. I iqq.. 131 sqq. 

I ^ Patnphylian inscription dted bdow. 

; 4 . 77 i Groag m s.v. RxOUrus GaUiem, col. 1258. 

* Taatus, Httt. n, 9. ^ 
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consuls, as drcumstanccs dictated*. The su^estion of £. Groag that Qiuri- 
nius conduaed the war as procottsul of Asia is not probable; his campaign 
against the Marmaridae (p. 347), which is dted as a parallel, would M 
analogous only in so hu- as concerns the pladng of Ic^onary troops under a 
proconsul, for the province of Asia did not extend to the Homanadensian 
country*. The view almost universally accepted has been that Quirituus 
conduaed the war as ^vernor of Syria, for Syria was the only consular 
province in the East with an army and it was from Syria that troops were 
normally drawn for service in Asia Minor*. Now Quinnius was governor of 
Syria in a.o. 6*, whereas the Homanadensian campaign preceded his appoint¬ 
ment as adviser to Gaius Caesar in a. d. 2 ; but there was believed to be evidence 
that he had already governed the province at an earlier date, and it was 
conduded that the war took place under his first administration. According 
to the much discussed passage of St Luke (ii, i -2), Quirinius was governor of 
Syria just before the birth ofChrist; and a fragmentary inscription round in the 
territory of Tibur (Dessau 918), which mentions a rex and was interpreted 
as reconling a second tenure of the province of Syria in the time of Augustus, 
was restored by Mommsen as the sepulchral tlogtum of Quirinius, the rex 
being identified as Amyntas. In the list of the known governors of Syria 
there is a gap after 4 B.C., and Mommsen fixed 3—2 B.C as the date of the war. 

I'his view is b^t with grave difficulties, (i) A second tenure of Syria 
or indeed any other consular province under one and the same emperor by 
a senator who was not a member of the imperial house is unparalleled, 
and the Tiburtine inscription speaks, not of a second tenure, but of 
a second Ic^teship with Syria as the province assigned: the words are 
[legatus pr. ^r.] ^vi jfuguiti [iyeretm Syriam et Pf^oenicen optinuit. 

(2) The statement of St Luke is in conHia with several undoubted tuns and 
disaccords with his reference in Acts v, 37 to 'the census,’ which, when com¬ 
pared with the evidence of Josephus®, is seen to imply the census of a.d. 6/7, 
taken when Judaea became a Roman province. (3) The attribution of the 
Tiburtine fragment to Quirinius involves several difficulties, which arc set 
forth by Groag*. He claims the inscription for M. Plautius Silvanus, consul 
in 2 B.C., but this attribution is also unacceptable. The clause above quoted 
can only mean that the man commemorat^ was legate of Augustus for a 
second time with Syria as his province; but the Syrian command (if held at all 
by Silvanus) was not—on Groag’s own showing—his second legatcship, and 
a dedication to him recently discovered in Pamphylia* shows that he was 
legatus pro praetore there, in all probability as a consular just before his 
command in Pannonia and Illyricum, a.d. 7—9. j. g. c. a. 

* Gallia Comata (Dio Lin, 26,4; uv, 20, 5; Veil. Pat. u, 97), Nearer Spain 
(usually consular but praetorian in 22, Dio uv, 5, i) and Mac^onia (umally 
praetorian but consular t. 19—18, Dio uv, 20, ^ arc quoted by Syme. 

* Gr<^ in Jahrethefte, .\xi-xxn, 1924, ^ffilatt, p. 460 and in PJK 

S.V. Sulpicius I^Jfirinius, col. 831. * Tadtus, jfnn. vi, 41; XU, 55. 

* Josephus, y/ft/. XVIII [l, l], l; [2, l], 26; Dio LV, 27, 6. 

.* ‘J- »]. 433 - 

* JahresheJte, m. 448 jyj. 

’ jfKHuario della Scuela Arch, di Atene, Vui—ix, 1925—6, p. 363. 
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3. THE PARTHIAN PRETENDER OF A.D. 55 

It is not certun that the pretender was Vardanes, son of Vdogases. The 
MS. text of Tacitus, jfm. xm, 7, 2 b txortusqM in tempore aemulus Vologaeso 
film f^ardams, where the last word is usually emended to yareUmes? An 
objection to the MS. text is that we should have cxpeaed Tadtus to give his 
name, which was not likely to have been unknown. Von Gutschmid re¬ 
tained the MS. r^ng (G«fA. Irons, 130), and he is followed by W. 
Schur, Orientpolitik, p. 72 s^., who conjectures that the pretender (probably, 
he thinks, an illegitimate saon of the Hyrcanian branch of the royal house, 
see above, p. 278) was king of Hvreania, and that consequently his rebdh'on 
and the Hyrcanian revolt, which had broken out before 58, were one and the 
same thing. The identity of the two movements is certainly an attractive 
hypothesis, but Tadtus docs not connect them, and his failure to doso is hardly 
to be explained away by his ‘use of two different sources for Eastern events.' 
It is, however, posstbie that the Hyreaxuans rose in support of the pretender; 
the intervention of the northerners in dynastic affairs was frequent. 

The MS. text of Tacitus is also retained by E. Herzfeld, who rejects the 
theory of the Hyrcanian origin of the house of Artabanus and thinks it 
more thaii probable that tlic fihus yordanis was Orthagnes, whose name 
*Pp**ts, with the title of fiaosKiotv on coins of Gundotiurr 

(Gondopharcs, Hyndopherres) and who was thus proclaimed as Gundofiu^r’s 
candidate for the Parthian throne against his unde Vologases. Gundofarr, 
he argues, bdonged to the hunily of the Surgn, whose hereditary domain 
waj Drangi^c-Sacastaiie (Seistan) and Arachosiaj he was a determined 
foe of Arubanus and his successors of the Arsacid female line, broke away 
frcOT Parthia, and in a.d. 19-20 became ruler of Indian Sakasun with the 
Utlc ‘gr^i king of kings* {Sakastan, pp. 91 sqq.). On this view it may 
be remarked that Gundofarr’s support of a grandson of Artabanus in a.d. 
55 would have been a political volte face. 

Several numismatists have assigned to the pretender a series of tetradrachms 
issued beween a.d. 54-5 and Panemos Qune) 58, which bear a different 
jwrtrait from that on the early coinage of Vologases (a.o. 50-1 to 53-^) 
showii^ a more youthfril lace with round beard (instead of a somew^’ 
I»int^ one) and a wan on the temple. This series is succeeded by a 
third (A.D. 60-1 to 67-8), on which the portrait is sufficiently unlike that 
of the early coins to luve led some numismatists to assign the group to 
a different king, who is supposed—with no support from histoncal evi¬ 
dence—to have suoxeded Vologases about 60. If the attribution of the 
intermediate group be Correa, it would indicate the duration of the struEEle 
for the throne. Wroth, however, held that the differences in the portrainire 
are not suffiaent to compel their assignation to different rulers and considered 
them to be wc^ye i»ues of Vologases {B.M. Cat. Parthia. pp. i sg.. 
178 sqq.y, and this view is supponed by the occurrence of wide varianons in 
portraiture on Panhtan coins and by the frets that the bust on the middle 
group docs not look like ^t of a man 20 years or so younger than the kina 
of we first group ^ that the two portraits do not overt^. See Volunw 
of Plates IV, 210 , i for a coin assigned by some to the pretender. 
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4. THE DATE Of THE DESTRUCTION OF ARTAXATA 

It is pointed out in the text (p. ^3) that a difficulty is created by the im¬ 
pression which the narrative of Tacitus conveys that the destruction of 
Artaxau by Corbulo followed immediately on its surraukr. On account of 
thi« £ict and because of the words uttndum recenti ttrrort in Ann. xiv, 23, it 
has been held that in the portion of his narrative of the war which he 0V« 
uiulcr the year 58 Tadtus has anticipated some of the events of 59. E. Egli, 
FtldzugtinArnumen,^.'l^'^SM.,isAli.yf. Hcnderson,C.ii.xv,l90I,p.2l I, 
have maintained that the ffill of Artaxata belongs to 59 and tlutt the campaign 
of rb?t year begins at xm, 39 (after the ffiilurc of the negotiadons, which are 
supposed to have taken during the winter); but this view is (^>cn to the 
objections that there b no hint of a new year banning at that point, that it 
makes Tacitus break off hb narrative in the middle of 59, and that it makes him 
antedate by a year the Senate’s decrees, although he expressly assigns them to 
58 by passing on with deindt (r. 42, 1) to other events of that year. 

J. C.C. A. 

5. TWO POINIS OF ARMENIAN TOPOGRAPHY 

Among Corbulo’s allies in 58 the text of Tacitus names the Insochi,^mf 
ante alias soda Romanis [Ann. xm, 37). Ritter’s emendation Moschi has been 
generally accepted, but Heniochi is su gg ested by M. Cary [C.R. xxv, 1913* 
p. 107). The latter seems preferable, although the name is correctly given in 
Ann. u, 68. The Moschi had moved, or had been moved by Mithridates 
Eupator, from their old abode between the river Acampsis (rood. Chosok) 
anothc head waters of the Cyrus (mod. Khr) to the watersh^ between ^e 
Phasis and the Cyrus, which still bears the name of the Mcschic Mountains 
(cf. Pliny, N.H. vi, 13, Phasis oritur in Moschis). The Heniochi had moved 
from the slopes of the Caucasus to the mountain country on both sides of the 
Acampsis, extending inland as far as the upipcr Cyrt^ where they bordered 
on the Iberians (Pliny, N.H. vi, 26). Cf. iLiessling in P.ff^. s.v. Htniochoi, 
cols. 265, 272 sq. 

Aisamosau b the Armenian ASmtbat, the Shamshat or Shimshat of 
Arab geographers, one of whom locates it a mile above the junction of 
Nahr balkit (prob^y the Peri Su) with the Arsamas {J.U.S. xvu, 1897, 

? • 25)1 while another describes it as fully two days’ march cast of Kharput. 
t m^ be identical with the extensive ruins at Nagaran, E.S.E. of KJiaraba 
(E. Fumtington quoted in Verh. Berlin. Get. f. Anthropol. IQOO, p. I 49 » 
W. Tomaschek, Sdefert-Festuhrift, p. 138; J. Markwart, Sudarmenien, 
p. 240). J- o. c. A. 

6 . THE POLICY OF NERO IN THE SOUTH-EAST 
AND THE NORTH-EAST 

» 

The views expressed in the text (pp. 778 sqq.) differ radically from those 
advanced by W. Schur in hb Orientpolitfi des Kaisers Nero, which develops 
ideas put forward by E. Korncmarm^ He holds that, in planning both the 
Caucasian and the Ethiopian expeditions, Nero was resuming a commercial 

» Janus, l, 1921, pp. 55 sqq. 
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policy conceived by Seneca and Burrus and pardallr carried out by them. 
Its aim was to secure control of two trade-routes whicn brought to the Roman 
market the produns of India and China and were both in the hands of 
middlemen—the south-eastern sea route, which was exploited by the southern 
Arabs, and the north-eastern land route, which ran from Baaria by way of 
the C^pian Sea and Albania to the Euxine^. Afrer Nero’s accession political 
crises interfered with the traffic over both routes; the northern must have 
been practically closed by the revolt of Hyrcania, while in the south the 
expanding kingdom of Axum threatened to capture the Arabian-Indian 
tr^e and endanger the supply of oriental goods, for which there was a 
steadily incrcaang demand. Dependence on middlemen who had become, or 
might become, foes began to make itself unpleasandy felt. 

I. The South-Eastern policy. The theory is briefly as follows. The am- 
bidons of the Axumite kingdom, which is first mendoned in the Peri^lus of 
the Erythraean Sea (written, it is held, about a.d. 90), began to exercise the 
minds of Seneca and Burrus at the time of the pause in the Armenian war, 
a year before the dispatch of the exploratory expedidon to Ethiopia in the 
autumn of 61. '1 he kingdom, it is argued, was founded not by the king men¬ 
tioned in the Periplus (Zos^es) but bv the nameless king of at least a 
genci^on earlier who commemorated his conquests in the inscription of 
Adulis (O.G.J.S. I99)» rcladng how he had extended his dominion north¬ 
wards from .Abyssinia to the borderlands of Egypt and southwards along the 
Somali Coast, and then, crossing the sea, had occupied the Arabian coast from 
the Sabaean fronder to Lcuke Kome. His encroachment on .Arabia was 
bound to cause anxiety at Rome, for his ultimate object was to conquer 
Y^en and seize its trade. To secure the weak and amenable Sabaean- 
Himyarite State against his attack, Rome concluded a treaty of friendship and 
alliance with it {Per. 23) and on the basis of this treaty occupied Aden 
{it. 26). She also secured indirect control of the island of Socotra, which 
was leased by the king of Hadramut {ik. 31) and was doubtless leased to a 
syndicate of Roman traders from Egypt. Since the security of the Arabian 
kingdom was the most urg^t matter, the treaty was no doubt made before 
the mission was sent to Ethiopia, and it may therefore be dated to the 
summer of 60. T he occuradon of Aden and the control of Socotra led 
naturally to the opening of direct intercourse by sea between Egypt and India. 
The Ethiopian expedidon was to be the com{dement of this South Arabian 
policy. Its object was to check the further expansion of Axum, and to prevent 
it from securing a monopoly of the African ivory trade, by establishing a 
protectorate over the decaying kingdom of Mcroe and reviving the old 
trade-route down the Nile, which its decline had allowed to fidl into disuse. 
The purpose of the military preparadons was to nip in the bud any attempt by 
the kingdom to resist atuchment, however loose, to the Roman empire. 

This alluring theory requires cridcal examinadon. 

• (*) Th^ Periplus, a sailor’s guide written by an experienced Egyptian 
merchant, was imposed some time in the course of the first century a.d., 
but not in the nineries of Domidan’s reign. This date is based on the belief 
that it was later than the Natural History of Pliny, since it is not used as a 
source in vi, 96—106, and later than 87, because it speaks of trade between 
' Strabo XI, 498, 509; Pliny, N.H. vi, 52. 
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India and China by way of Bactria (ch. 64), whereas Chinese sources indicate 
a complete suspension of this trade from a.d. 23 to 8?^. The first argument it 
manifestly ins-alid, and the second will not stand. Wnat the Chinese evidence 
proves is the scs'erance of the old political connecrion between China and the 
sutes through which passed the routes to Bactria, but this fiict is not incom¬ 
patible with the continuance of trade, particularly the intermittent sort of 
trade of which the PrripJus speaks; during the interval, too, these states 
resumed friendly relations with China and sought the restoration of their old 
political connection*. Moreover, Domidan’s reign b ruled out by the fact 
that the author mentions Malichiu as the contemporary king of the Nabataeans* 
(ch. 19). The only king of that name who comes into quesdon u 
Malichus II, who reigned from about a.o. 40 to 71 (or 75). Hb successor 
was Rabel II, who ruled certainlv dll 96 (or loi) ana probably dll 106. 
The existence of a Malichus ifl, who b suppled to have succeeded 
Rabel in 101, has been inferred from two inscripdons by Dussaud and 
Macler*, but is problemarical. Schurer has shown that the inference b un¬ 
certain*, and the Nabataean coinage ends with Rabel. There can therefore 
be small doubt that the Periplus was written during the reign of Malichus ll, 
and an earlier rather than a later dare in hb reign b indicated by the 
probable idendfication of another ruler mendoned in ch. 27, Eleazos, 
king of Hadramflt, whom Arabic scholars have equated with Iirazzu lallt, 
ruuned in an inscripdon of a.o. 26*. 

(2) The author of the Periplus limits the territory of the Axumite king¬ 
dom to the region lying (approximately) between Sualdn and the straits of 
Bib el-Mand^, ana he knows nothing of any territory possessed by the king 
in Arabia iwr of any polidcal authority or influence exerted by him theret as 
Mommsen pointed out long ago {Prov. of the Rem. Empire, n, p. 281). The 
expansion of the kingdom across the Rea Sea had plairdy not yet taken place, 
and consequendy the urgent cause assigned for Roman intervendon in ^uth 
Arabia is not a vera causa. 

(3) It b widely believed, on the strength of Per. 26, pvv Si ov irpo 
iroXXov T«i/ fijierepesv •^poveav Kataap avrifv KaTttrrphfraro, that at 
some rime during the Julio-Claudian period the Roman government sub¬ 
jugated the pon of Aden, then called Eudaemon Arabia, in order to secure 


* Komemann, loc. cit. These arguments are repeated and accepted by 
E. Herzfeld {Sakastan, pp. 89 sqq.). The second argument b deriv^ from 
A. Herrmaim, Xtschr. d. Ges.f. Erdk. ■ZM Berlin, 1913, p. 553, n. 3. The 
historical evidence furnished by the Chinese Annals is summarized in the 
latter’s Alte Seidenstrassen (Si^lin’s Quellen u. Forsch. xxt), 1910, p. 7 ry. 

• See the trartslation of the relarive pordon of the Chinese Annab of 
the Han Dynasty in ’Jeum. Antknm. Inst. 1882, p. 114 ry. Dr Herrmann 
informs the present writer that he has long since ceas^ to adhere to the 
inference drawn in 1913. 

• A date * nearer the beginning than the end ’ of the reign which Schur 
substitutes in Elio, xx, 1926, p. 222, b therefore equally unacceptable. 

* y^oge archhl. au Safd, 1901, pp. 169 sqq. 

* Gesch. d.judischen Volkes, i*, p. 741 sq. 

• Cf. TkaC in P.iy. 8.v. Saba, ctd. 1404. 
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for Egyptian traders a monopoly in Arabian and Indian waters. But the 
statement of the Periplus inv^ves serious difficulties. There is no trace of a 
permanent occupation of the port, without which no lasting injury would 
have been infliaed on Arabian trade; and it is incredible to the present 
writer that Roman literature would have been wholly silent about an im¬ 
portant Roman success in Arabia Felix, fraught with the consequences 
ascribed to it, when the adventure of AeUus Callus obtained so much notice; 
above all, the silence of Pliny, who could not have &'led to know the fact, 
and his emphatic declaration that Callus was the only person up tohisown time 
who had carried the Roman arms into South Araoia {N.H. vi, 160) appear 
to be irreconcilable with the asseition of the Ptripius. These considermoos 
lend support to the suggestion of J. H. Mordtnunn, based on the use of the 
word Kcuo-ap, that the author of the Ptripius blun^rcd^: he had heard tell 
of Callus’ expedirion to Eudaemon Arabia (as the countiy was called by 
Augustus) and he thought that its objective was the port of that name with 
which he was ^miliar. It b hardly open to question that Kaiaap, applied by 
an ordinary Egyptian Creek to an emperor no longer alive, should mean 
Augustus. But whether Mordtmann has hit the mark or not, a Roman 
occupation of Aden, for which the sole evidence is the statement of an 
Egyptian merchant who was not a highly educated man, can hardly rank as 
an undoubted historical lact. 

(4} That the Roman government secured indirect control of Socotra 
is a pure hypothesis, which is not warranted by the statement of the Periplus. 

(^) It is not obvious how Roman comnaerdal interests would be seriously 
prejudiced if the African ivory reached Egypt by way of the Axumite king¬ 
dom and the Red Sea—as it ffid at the time when the Periplus was written 
(ch. 4)—instead of passing through the Merottic kingdom, a route which, 
moreover, is supposed to luve already fallen into disuse. 

(6) The contention that direa intercourse by sea between Egypt and 
India was not opened till Nero’s reign is disproved by the evidence of Strabo, 
which shows that even in the time of Augustus the maritime trade was far 
from being wholly in the hands of the southern Arabs (see above, p. 252 ry.), 
and by the numerous gold and silver coins of the Julio-Claudian emperors 
found in India, of which a very large proportion are issues of Augustus 
and Tiberius. The view, advanced by Komemann and adopted by Schur, 
that by ^ 'IvSurtj Strabo means, not India, but the Indian Sea, i.e. the sea 
that washes the south coast of Arabia, has been refuted by Leuze (O.L.Z. 
XXVII, 1924, p. 346), and has been abandoned by Schur, but without any 
substantial modiHcation of his conclusions (Klie, lae. tit. p. 221). 

II. The Caucasian expedirion. The Caucasian campaign is also believed 
to have been a resumprion of the commercial policy of Seneca and Burrus. 
Schur supports the statement of Tacitus that it was directed against the 
Albani, and he holds that the ’Caspian Gates’ meant the narrow pass of 
Derbend between the Caucasus and the Caspian; this was the pass to which 
Corbulo’s explorers really gave the name of the ‘Caspian Gates,’ and Pliny 
‘must himself have been the viaim of the error which he combats so 
vigorously’ (p. 68). 

> JtKuige vm Glasers Skizze I in Z/rrAr. d. deutsch. morgenl. Gesellschaft, 
xuv, 1890, p. 180. 
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The Albsuii, he points out, had thrown off their allegiance to Rome at the 
end of Claudius’ reign, and they were not on the Roman side during the 
Armenian war. Roman prestige demanded a punitive expedition against 
them, all the more because the cession of Armenia necessitated its ‘military 
endrdement' by a ring of client states. But there was also an important 
ecoruunic modve. In 58 Rome had made an alliance with Hyrcania, and 
this alliance was now to be exploited in order to gain control of the Caspian- 
Euxine trade-route. The first step was to secure a base of operations on the 
Euxine, and this was done by incorporating the kingdoms of Pontus and 
Bosporus. The next was to occupy the land'^ridge between the Euxine and 
the Caspian: Iberia had already bmn won back, and only Albania barred the 
way to Hyrcania and Bactria. 

In this view there are two cardinal points. The first is the accuracy of 
Tacitus which is supported by an effort to discredit the trustworthiness of 
Pliny. But it is plainly impossible to get away from Pliny's detailed and 
prease testimony. If the ‘Caspian Gates’ really meant the pass of Derbend, 
the question may be asked why the objective of a campaign against Albania 
was described, with uniform consistency, as a pass lying at the extreme 
northern point of its territory towards Sarmatia; ex hypethesi what mattered 
to Rome was the possession of the Albanian plain south of the Caucasus. The 
other crucial point is the alleged alliance with Hyrcania. There is admittedly 
no evidence for it, however great nuy have been the advantages—military, 
political and commercial—^which it is supposed to have offered to Rome. 

Moreover, it is improbable that the Caspian-Euxine route carried any 
considerable vdume of traffic Its importance is likewise exaggerated by 
Prof. D. Magie, who argues that the object of Rome’s policy of main¬ 
taining supremacy in Armenia and in the Iberian-Albanian isthmus was to 
reuin control of the western section of the trade-route, which Pompey 
had brought into her hands (Report of the Amer. Hist. Assoc, far 1919, 
p. 302), J. G. c A. 


7. JOSEPHUS AS SOURCE FOR THE HISTORY OF JUDAEA 

The purpose of this note is simply to discuss the value of the evidence for 
events in Judaea falling within the period of this volume which is offered 
by Josephus in his four works, the Btllum ‘Judaicum^ Antiqultates fudaicae, 
contra Apionem, and the autobiography (rita). His career is dealt with in 
chap. XXV; on his value as an authority for Roman history see the Aj^ndix 
upon Sources, p. 874 sq. 

The Bellum was first composed in Aramaic for circulation among the 
Jews of the East (Bell, i, proem. 6). We may fairiy suppose that it was written 
at the tvish of Vespasian to persuade the Jewish groups in the Parthian 
kingdoin, in Adiabene and dsewhere, to accept the fait accompli of the 
destruction of the Temple and not to foment discontents among their fellows 
in the Empire. The translation, or rather revision, in Greek was made with 
the help of assistants (r. Apion. i [9], 50) between a.d. 75 (cf. Bell, vn [5, 7 , 
158) and 79, when Vespasian, to whom Josephus dedicated the work, died. 
Ant. XX [12, t], 259, 267 and other passages show that Josephus meant. 
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after finishing the AntiquHin, to revise once again his history of the war; 
but he did not do so. R. Eisler (EA/ Messiah "Jesus, etc 1931) has claimed 
that the Slavonic text of the Bellum represents in substance the translation 
of a Greek text intermediate between the Aramaic and our present Greek 
text, which would have borne the title About the Capture \pf Jerusalem^ 
a title given to the existing text of the majority of the MSS., whereas Josephus 
plainly called it About the Jewish IVar or something similar {e.g. Ant. xx 
[ii, 1], 258). In general Eisler’s theory has little to support it (cf. A. 
Gocthals, Anti-Eisler; un peu de polemsque, Paris, 1932 and J. M. Creed, 
The Slavonic f'ersion of Josephus' History of the Jewish IVar, Harv. Thcol. 
Rev. XXV, 1932, p. 277); but some details of the Slavonic text are still 
unexplained, espedally those raised by S. Rcinach in Rev. Arch. 5th Scr. xxx, 
1929, p. 18 — Ansafthie n, p. 336 (which V. Ussani’s reply. Rend. Acc. 
Pont. Archeel, N.S. vm, 1932, p. 227 falls short of solving), and by R. Laqueur, 
//.Z. cxLvui, 1933, p. 326. In the Bellum the history proper of the re¬ 
bellion, A.D. 66-70, b preceded by a long introduction, which gives a &irly 
detailed account from the revolt of the Maccabees down to uie struggles 
following the death of Herod and then various episodes of the period between 
4 B.C and A.D. 66. The source for this first section is certainly Nicolaus 
of £>amascus, whose Universal History in 144 books, finished after the death 
of Herod, gave full space to events in Judaea. On some points, however, 
Jos^hus parts company with him: thus he r^ards Herod as an Idumaean, 
while Nicolaus calM him Jew (as we know from Ant. xiv [i, 3], 9). Even 
so he avoids all polemic, mainly so as not to injure the feelings of Agrippa II, 
wl^ was a descendant of Herod and his patron at that time {Pita [65], 
359 ■'WO- need not therefore assume an anonymous writer between 
Nicolaus and Josephus. For the history of the succeeding period Josephus 
uses, besides his own personal memories, written sources which cannot be 
identified, except the cosnmentarii of Vespasian and of Titus (mentioned in 
Pita [65], 342 and 358 and in c. Apien. 1 [10], 56), upon which he certainly 
drew for the movements of the Roman troops and for other details. The aim 
of the whole work is to show how the Jews were misled by an extremist 
minority, and at the same time to exalt the bravery of the Jews and thereby 
magnify the importance of the achievements of Vespasian and Titus. Note- 
amrthy arc the way in which Josephus exonerates Titus from all responsi¬ 
bility for the firingof the Temple, and the small part he gives to the Messianic 
movements that accompanied the ptditical upheaval. 

Of the Jewish Antiquities we ru*ed only ^>eak as for as concerns the age of 
Herod and the events that preluded the Great Rebellion (Books xiv 
on^rd). The work was completed in a.d. 93-94 (xx [12, i], 267) and 
dedicated to an Ep^hroditus, not the ffeedman of Nero but ^e scholar and 
patron mentioned by Suidas; among other points that distinguish it from the 
Bellum we may note its greater det^ment from the drcle of the Herodians. 
Thus Josephus declares that his account roused the anger of the descendants 
of Herod, and stresses the fact that he belongs to a priestly fiunily connected 
with the Hasmonaeans (the right interpretation in R. Laqueur, Der JSdische 
bUstoriker Flavius Josephus, pp. 130 sqq.). Consequendy the history of Herod 
appears in less favourable light and Josephus deplores the overthrow of the 
rule of the Hasmonaeans (xiv [16, 4], 490-1). For most of Book xiv and 
for large parts of Books xv-xvu he follows Nicolaus, but he sometimes 
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attack* him (xiv [i, 5], 9; xvi [7, i], 183) and then corrects and completes 
him from other sources; these new sources show most cleariy in contra¬ 
dictions of the previous account in iVars. Thus in Bell. Jud. 1 [18, 2], 
351 the siege of Jerusalem in 37 b.c. is made to last five months, that is—since 
it b^an at the end of winter (cf. Ant. xiv [i 5, 14], 465)—until about July; 
but in the source of Ant. xiv [16,4], 487 it is extended to the Fast of Kippur 
(about October), obviously to make a parallel with the end of the siege by 
Pompey, which is placed on this day—rightly or wrongly—by Ant. xrv 
[4, 3], 66 and Strabo xvi, 763. So too in Bell. 1 1 ^ 22 , 2^ 437 the brother 
of Mariamme who was made High Priest is given his Jewish name lonathcs, 
while in Ant. xv [3, 3], 51 he hu the Greek name Aristobulus. 

In general, the chirf corrections in Book xiv come from the Hirtorieal 
Cvmmentariei of Strabo, in forty-three books, and those in Books xv-xvii are 
due to the use of a biography of Herod, which was not concerned to defend 
his mcmoij. Poariblv it was by Ptolemy (? of Ascalon), in so fiu- as the only 
surviving fragment (cf. Ammonias, dt adjvtium vteahulgrum differentia, ca. 
Kulenki^p, 1822, s.v. 'ISrtvfiaioi) suggests that it did not regard Herod 
as a Jew, but as an Idumaean, and so no court flavour. The Memoirs 
of Herod, which Josephus cites once (xiv [6, 3], 174), must have been 
already used and cited by this biography. Most of the parts that go back to 
Nicol^ are in reality a superfidd working-over of the corre^tiding parts 
of the H^ttrs, but there is defim'te proof that on some points the source was 
re-read: for example, a comparison of xrv [5, 3], 88 with IVars r [8, 4], 
166. In Books xvni-xx, as frr as Jewish history is concerned, the narrative 
of V^ars has been expanded with much new material of uncertain origin; 
some of it {f.g. the List of High Priests in xx [10, i],224177.) is doubtless due 
to a written source, but most of it can be readily eiqflained by the personal 
reofllections and religious upbringing of the writer. There is Aus no reason 
to believe that in the Antiquities either there was an anonymous intermediary 
between Josephus and his sources. We must admit that in the Antiquities 
Josephus again used helpers with varying stylistic mannerisms; for instance, 
his assistant for Books xvti-xix was a marked imitator of Thucydides 
(H. St John Thackeray, Josephus, the Man and the Historian, pp. 109 sqq.). 

The Lift, in its exisnng form, was certainly composed after a. d. ioo —the 
year in which Agrippa Tl died (Photius, Cod. 33)—for his death is pre- 
suppoecd (,Vita, [65], 359). But in reality it was first written as an Appendix 
to the Antiquities, as the last sentence condusively shows. It seems dear then 
(as was first observed by G. Holscher in P.IV. ix, cola 1941—2, and more 
fiiUy demonstrated by B. Motzo, Saggi di storia e letteratsera gisedto- 
ellenistua, p. 241) that the Ldfe vns originally published in a.d. 93-94 as 
an Appendix to the Asstiqiaties and in a second cation after a.o. too. The 
reason for this second edition must have been the publication, shortly after 
Agrippa’s death, of a history of the Jewish War by Justus of Tibenas (cf. 
p. 858): indeed much of the present Lift is polemic against him. Of die 
character of Justus’ work we know nothing: F. Jacoby’s rather heritant 
hypothesis (in P.W. s.v. cols. 1344 sq.), that it is one with a chronide by the 
same author (possibly called Stemmata) and of uncertain limits, does not seem 
jusnfie^ Yet the trustworthiness of Justus’ inibrmation. at least as regards 
events in Judaea, is confirmed by Josephus himself; in attacking Justus he 
has to drop the pose of a great general, which he had assumed in the Belltan 
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when describing affairs in Galilee, and so to give an account of them which 
agrees hr more with the situation in which he actually found himself. 

A. M. 


t. THE PERSECUTION OF THE CHRISTIANS 

The solution of this difficult problem given in the text (p. 725) is based 
upon the following considerations: 

1. None of our sources, with the exception of Tacitus, knows of any con¬ 
nection between the persecution and the fire. Obviously, in the opinion of 
these sources the Christians were persecuted as being Christians. The 
evidence of Suetonius, Nere 16, is of fundamental importance, since it is not 
Christian. 

2. Tacitus wavers between two explanations: that is, between the perse¬ 
cution of the Christians as Christians and the persecution of tlte Christians as 
incendiaries. In yf»n. xv, 44 the sentence ergo abcUndo rumori Nero reot 
subdidit et quaeiitissimis poenit adfecit quos per Jiagitia invisos vulgus Christianas 
appellabat implies that the Christians were atxused as incendiaries. But to 
the present writer it appears indubitable that a subsequent sentence pre¬ 
supposes a charge of being Christians: igitssr primum correpti qus fatehantur, 
deinde indicia torxtm msdtitudo in^ens hand protnde in crimine incendii quam odio 
humani generis emvicti (vel contunett) sunt. Granted that Tacitus does not 
believe that the Christians were guilty of incendiarism he caruiot possibly 
have meant us to understand anting after qtd fatehantur but Chnstianos 
esse', for had he wished to say that they confes^ to having hred Rome he 
mtist, in some way, have made it dear that the confession was extorted by 
force and was therefore without foundation. The proof that ^ fatehantur 
presupposes a confession of being Christians is given in another sentence; 
unde qtutnufuam adversus sontes et novissima exesnpla meritos miseratie oriehatur, 
Tadtus did not hold the Christians sontes as regards the crime of incendiarism; 
he did believe them guilty of the crime of being Christians. The interpreta¬ 
tion which regards the word sontes as representing not the thought of Tadtus 
but the thought of those who believed them g^ty of incendiarism is im¬ 
probable in itself, and besides is contradicted by the phrase novissisna exempla 
meritos, which undoubtedly reproduces the thought of Tadtus about the 
exitiahilis superstitio. 

3. The wavering of Tacitus between the two explanations—which is the 
reason for the obscurity of the passage—cannot in its turn be explained 
except on the supposition that he combined two versions, one of which was 
common to him and Suetonius. Instead of trying to find an agreement be¬ 
tween the two versions, Tadtus, as often elsewhere, has simply left them 
side by side. 

4. Of the two versions, if we start without preconceived ideas, fer the 
better documented appears to be that which is common to both Tadtus and 
Suetonius, which must go back to a contemporary of Nero (such as Pliny) 
and is confirmed by all Christian tradition. The other version must he 
regarded os an over-amplified interpretation of the persecution, made with 
the intention of putting Nero in an unfitvourablc light and suggested above 
all, as is shown bdow, by one of the things that the Christians iMy have been 
charged with during their trial. 
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5. It will be understood that the assertion that in the time of Nero the 
Christians were accused as Christians means merely that the Christians were 
regarded as constituting an illegal association guilty of crime, and not that 
their religious conceptions were attacked as such. We are not informed under 
what precise category the crimes attributed to them fell, since odium humani 
generis can scaretJy be regarded as a specific accusation in law. But we may 
conjecture that every Christian, in so fitr as being such, could be r^arded as 
guilty of maiestas (as stirring up civil strife), or more simply as guilty of vis 
(public violence), and it is likely that among the charges that were levelled 
at them was that of having set fire to Rome. a. m. 


9. THE DATE OF THE LEX JUNIA 

This note makes no attempt to survey the literature which has grown up 
round the dispute about the date of the Lex Junia: its purpose is rather to 
provide a brief statement of the more important evidence, and to indicate the 
reasons which lead the writer to regard one interpretation as, on the whole, 
more plausible than its rival. From the ruunc generally given to the measure 
itself (Lex Junia), as from the phrases used to designate the status which it 
created (Latinitas Juniana) and those to whom the sntus belonged (Latin! 
Juniani), no clue about the date of the law is to be got for any conduston 
more predse than that it was probably passed at a time when some Junius 
was consul. There is, however, one passage which might seem to offer a more 
accurate indication: the author of the first book of the Institutes appears to 
have described the law in question as a ‘Lex Junia Norbana*’ (though it nby 
be noticed that both in the Latin tradition and in the corresponding sentence 
of the Greek paraphrase the manuscripts show several variants of the second 
name)*. If this could be accepted as proof that a Junius and a Norbanus had 
combined to give the law its title, there would be little doubt that it should 
be assigned to a.d. ig, when M. Junius M. f. Silanus and L. Norbanus 
[Balbus] were censstles ordinarii*. Unfortunately, however, there are 
considerations which point to a different condusion, and against them it is 
an open question whether a single text from the sixth century—even with 
such support as can be invoked to confirm it—may legitimately be allowed 
to pretail. 

The exaa year in whidi the Lex Junia was passed is a matter of less in¬ 
terest than its relation in time to the Lex Aelia Sentia of a.d. 4. Since there 
can be no question that it was the Lex Junia which created the form of 
Latinitas enjoyed by slaves informally manumitted*, it follows that, if this 
kind of Latinitas was mentioned or assumed in a.o. 4 by the authors of the 
Lex Aelia Sentia, the Lex Junia itself must have been enacted at some earlier 
date. On this issue the eviaence of Gaius may be taken first. In three places* 
he writes in a way which, if other testimony were lacking, would almost 

* Inst. I, 5, 3. 

* For the Greek see Institutionum Graeca Paraphrasis Thtophilo ante- 
tessori vulgo trihuta ... Rcc... E. C. Ferrini. Pars prior (Berlin, 1883),p. 23 

* Tadtus, Ann. it, 59, 15 Dessau 5982, 1 . sq. 

* Gaius in, 56; Frag. Dos. 12. 

* I, 29, 31 and 66 (of which the last is imperfeedy preserved): cf. 1, 80. 
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certainly be taken as proof that Junian Ladnity was already a recognized 
status when the Lex Aclia Sentia was drafted. He is dealing with the rights 
which the Lex Aelia Senda conferred on certain freedmen who, having 
married either a Roman citizen or a Ladn colonist or one of their own posi- 
don, could sadsfy an appropriate magistrate that a child bom of the union 
had reached the first anniversary of its binh. The freedmen concerned are 
dearly those freed by informal manumission, whom any statute, so fitr as we 
can say, must have treated as slaves at all times undl the Junia came to 
give them Junian Latinity. In these passages, however, by cnntemplaring 
something which could be oescribed as marria« between them and women of 
Roman or colonial Latin status, Gaius deany assumes that they were not 
slaves, and this assumption implies that by the time of the Lex Adia Senda 
they had alrea^ acquired Ladnitas Juniana. Thus the doctrine of these 
texts confirms Gaius in his explicit description of the freedmen in question 
as Latins at the date when the Lex Aelia Senda was passed, and the sense of 
his argument makes it difficult to accept the suggestion that, in calling them 
so, he is using by anddpadon a name which in fact did not become appro¬ 
priate undl some later period. 

So far the tesrimony of Gaius indicates that the Lex Junia was earlier 
that the Lex Aelia Senda, and this indicadon may be supported by two pas¬ 
sages derived from Ulpian^. In the former of these the words ‘quoquo niodo 
manumissi sunt* arc hard to understand unless they include informal manu¬ 
mission; and, if that be so, the regulation here ascribed to the Lex Aelia 
Senda—that slaves of bad character, ‘quoquo modo manumissi sunt,’ became 
dediticSi —almost necessarily implies tlrat the Lex Junia was the earlier law. 
For, if the Lex Junia had not yet been passed, the Lex ,\elia Senda would 
have had the absurd effect of giving freedom—as dfditicii —to such informally 
manumitted slaves as were rogues while leaving those of good character in 
what legally was slavery. 

On the other hand, there is one place* in which Gaius mentions the Lex 
Aclia Sentia and the Lex Junia in that order, which might be taken as an 
indicadon of their*chronological sequence, and there arc two passages in the 
Ephottu of Ulpian pointing to the same conclusion. One of them*, if the 
laa three words be imored, is phrased in a way which caimot be regarded as 
accurate if the Lex Junia had been passed before the Lex Aelia Senna. The 
other* is in direct conflict with Gaius and, if it were right, would destroy the 
argument for the priority of the Lex Junia based on Gaius i, 29, 31 and 66 
(see above); for the arrangpnents contempladng marriage of freedmen 
informally m^umitted, which Gaius ascribes to the L« Aelia Senda, 
thereby implying that the Lex Junia had already been passed, arc here as¬ 
signed to the L^ Junia itself. 

In attempting to decide between Gaius and Ulpian it is first of ail to be 
recalled that not only was the doctrine of Gaius set down earlier than that of 
Ulpian, but it is preserved in a manuscript which, so far as it is legible, gives 
an unabbreviated text of his Insiitutei, whereas the relevant teaching of 
Ulpian is only accessible in the version, more or less incomplete and more or 
less garbled, produced by an epitomator. This consideratioti may be thought 
to commend the authority of Gaius, and to it a second can be added. The 

* Ulpiam Epii. I, 11; vn, 4. 
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pa«Kagf of the Ulpianic Epitome (m, 3) which is in open disagreement with 
Gaius comes near to being contradicted by another in the same work^. For 
these reasons it appears to the present writer that, on the issue which divides 
these authorities most sharply, the evidence of Gaius should probably be ac¬ 
cepted. In that case the awkvrardness of the langi^e ini, 12 would have to 
be ascribed to Ulpian’s epitomator, and the peculiar order in which the Lex 
Aelia Sentia and the Lex Junia are mentioned by Gaius* might be ex{dained 
by the fact that the Lex Aelia Sentia is undoubtedly the more germane to his 
argument at this point. Thus it seems possible to hold that the conclusion to 
be drawn, if not without heritation, from the evidence of our legal nurces is 
that the Lex J unia was passed before the Lex Aelia Senda. Nevertheless, it 
must be plainly stated that the meaning of these texts is not beyond dispute. 
Even though such an interpretation is not perhaps the most natural, if demon¬ 
strative proof were forthcoming frewn some other quarter that the Lex Junia 
was a later measure than the Lex Aelia Sentia, they could be inteiprctcd 
without great difficulty to accord with the version of the social legi^tion 
which would then be imperative. A recent treatment of the legal evidence 
so as to bring it into agreement with the theory which would put the Lex 
Junia in a.d. 19 is given by A. Steinwenter in his article *Lanni luniani’ in 
Pauly-Wissowa-K.roll, Real-Eiujclopcdie (xii, cols. 910 

Two historical considerations may be mentioned next. First, unless the 
account given in Chapter xiv is altogether misconceived, the task of sodJ 
re-organization undertaken by Augustus was one which would make it 
surprSng if he left his successor to solve the great problem set by daves in¬ 
formally manumitted. And, secondly, though the Lex Junia was by^no 
means an encouragement to the enfranchisemtmt of slaves (see above, p. 432), 
its spirit is closer to that of the Augustan legislation as revealed in the Lex 
Aelia S^tia than to that of the prindpatc of Tiberius as seen in the senatus 
cmsultum of A.D. 23* and the Lex Visellia of A.D. 24 (see above, p. 616). 

Such in brief are the reasons which lead the pr^nt writer to the con¬ 
clusion that the Lex Junia is probably to be plac^ in some year during the 
rule of Augustus earlier than the passing of Ae Lex Aelia Sentia in a.d. 4. 
The question of its precise date is less important. Cicero*, writing in 44 b.c-, 
gives a terminus post quern for its enactment, and thereafter the first plausible 
occasion is to be found in 25 B.C, when M. Junius M. f. Silanus was cot^l 
with Augustus. Nevertheless, though Agrippa was at Rome, Augustus him- 
sdf spent this year in Spain, and for that reason the time was iwt one at which 
a m^or measure in the Iraslative programme is naturally to be expeaed. It 
is possible, indeed, that, if the description of the Lex Junia as a Lex Junia 
Norbana is a mere mistake, the error arose from a mis-reading of records 
which showed M. Junius M. f. Silanus and C. Norbanua C. f. Flaccus as 
succesrive colleagues of Augustus in the consulships of 25 and 24 B.t re¬ 
spectively} but this consideration docs little to commend 25 B,c. as the date 
of the law. The alternative is 17 B.C., when C. Junius C. f. Silanus was con¬ 
sul with C. Fumius C. f. and when Augustus himsdf was iri Rome, actively 
engaged with the social reforms. For these reasons, if it is right to hold that 
the Lex Junia was earlier than the Lex Aelia Sentia, 17 B.C. would appear 
to the present writer to be the most probable year for its enactment. 

H. M. L 

' vii, 4. * I, 80. • Pliny, iV.//. xxxiu, 32. * Topica, 2, lO. 
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CHAPTERS V-VIII. XVIII 


THE PRINCEPS; SENJTUS POPULUS^E ROMANVSi THE 
IMPERIAL ADMINISTRATION: THE ARMY AND NAVY: THE 
ACHIEVEMENT OF AUGUSTUS 


L ANCIENT SOURCES 
A CoKTKMPOlURr DoCUMCim 


{a) Inscriptious 

I. RetgtHat Jivi Jugatti. See Bibliography to chaps mt. Part i, i A(i), p, 896, 
and for modem literature, p. 899. 

1. Ltx^inctia Je ajuMduttiius. (Bruns, 22.) 

3. EJictnm Angasti de aqnaeimctu Feitefratu. (Bruns, Feniet*, 77.) 

4. Edicts of Cyrene and S, C. Cahritiamm de repetmndit. 

Olwerio, G., La suit di Awgasto riaveatuc aelP agera di Cirene, Noddario Arch, 
del ministcro dclle Colonic, tv, Milan-Rome, 1927; cf. Anderson, J. G. C., in "J.R.S. 

* 9 ^ 7 t PP" 33 Stroua, J. and L. Wenger, in Bay. Abk. xxxiv, 2, Munich, 
1928 (reviewed Anderson in J.R.S. xix, 1929, p. 229, and V. Arangio-Raiz in 
Riv. Fit. inii, 1930, p. 220); von Premerstcin, A., Die fimf aenge/amdeaea Ediku 
det Augusttu aat Kyrene, Z. d. Sav.-Sdft. XLvm, 1928, p. 419, and Zm de* kyren- 
aisekea EdikUa det Aagattut, ib. xux, 1931, p. 431 (wiA full biUiography). 

also the docummts named in the Bibliography died above, i a {a). Nos. 4, 7; 
the following inscriptions (those of importance for the Constitution arc died in the 
text}—Dessau, 70-143,241,244 (Lex deimperio Vespasiani); 862; 889; 906:908; 
911-30; 944; 973; 1335; 5050 (Ludi lacculares); 5922-5; 5935-41; 6043; 
6123; 8894-8; 8995; Ann. ijrig. J927, No. 88; CI.G. i, 309; Ditt* 780; 785 
adJSa.; 799; I,G. iii, 575, vit, 349; I.G.R.R, 1, 1055-6; 1294; 1295; 1322. 
tii, 312; 720; 940. IV, 7; 9; 33, col. b, 11 . 13-43, col. c; 64; 65, a, b\ 68, a, b; 
200; 2^: 68a: 1693; 1717; 1718; 1756; O.G.I.S. 459; 41^; 532; see 
KusUorth, G. M«Nt La/ia lateripfUat illasiraliag tke kittory »f the Early Rsmaa 
Etapin. Ed. 2. Oxford, 1930, nos. 1-6, 24-32, 34-47, 70. 


{b) Papyri 

B.G.U. 611 (see J. Stroux, Bay. S.B. 1928). 

B.G. U. 628 (see Bibliography dted above, i a {a), No. 5). 

(r) Caiat 

See General Bibliography it and Bibliography to Chaps, i-iv. Part i, i a (r). 


B. Litiraat Souacis 

Dio ui-tvr. 

Frondnus, de aqaaedactibat, 99-130. 

Josephus,IV [10, 2], 250; XVI [3, 3], 86, [6,4J, 167; xni (9, 5], 225. Bell. 

7 W. II (2,4], 25. 

Livy, Eptt. 134-42. 

Strabo VI, 288; xni, 840. 

Suetonius, Aagattat, pastim-, also D/p. /*/. 41,2; Tib. 8, 10, 31; Nera to. 

CA.H.X 
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Tidtus, Ann. i, 2-10, 15, 72. 77 » 81; ii, 28, 79; lu, 4, 10, 12, 17, 24, 28-30; 

tr, 21, 26, 37; n, ii; xij, 26; xiii, 4- 
VeOeius Patercoliu, 11, 89-128. 

References ere ghren to the importuit passages from the above in the relevant 
lectiffiu of the text: occasional references to the topics of the above chapters are found 
in the Augustan poets, emdallx Horace, Odes and Cnrnun Snecnlnre, Ovid, Fnsti 
and Tristin, and other authors. Cf. e.g. Philo. Legatit, 143; Seneca, aSr CUm. i, 10, i ; 
Pliny, NM. vii, 147; Plutarch, Antenitu, 87, etc. 

For the criddsm of the literary sources see the Bibliography to chaps i-iv. Part 1, 
I, c (for Tadtus the Bibliography to Chap, xix, i a (v) (^). 

The works of the classical lawyen are important for the Cmistitution. See especially 
Gsiot rv, 30; Panins, Sent, xxvi, 1, and the following passages in the Digest: i, 2, 2, 
3a and 47 (Pompooins); i, 4, i (Ulpian); i, 12, i; 1,17; v, 13 (rubric); zvi, I, 2, t 
(S. C. Vellacanum); xziz, 5, i (Ulpian) and 14 (hulns); zlviii, 2, 3 ft. (Paulus); 
XLviu, 19, 32 (Ulpian); xux, a, i (Ulpian). 

On the Imperial Constitutions cf. Gaius 1, 5, Dig. I, 2, 2,12 (Pompooins), I, 4 pr. 
1 (Ulpian), and on the validity of senatns ecnsn/ta cf. Gaius lu, 32, Dig. I, I, 7 pr. 
(ftpioian). 

For the history oi the Army and Navy the most important evidence for organization 
is to be found in inscriptions: 

Set Gestae, esp. 3, 16, ty. 

Dessau, esp. cap. ix (Tituli Militarcs). 

Literary works of value arc: 

Velleius Paterculus u, 88-95. • 

Tadtus, Hist., Apicelm, and some passages in Ann. {e.g. 1,16 sjq., iv, 4-5, nu, 3 5, 
XIV, 27, XVI, 13). 

Isolated stat emen ts of imponanoe are to be found in Josephus, Suetonius and Dio. 

For the personality of Augustus the main source is Suetonius, Angnstns. CoUectiotu 
of siyings arc preserved in Macrobius, Sat. ii, 4, and in Pluarch’s MeraJsa {Afafkth. 
infer, et regnn). The letters and other writings of Augustus are collected in H. MaL 
covati, Caesaris Angnsti Inferatms epemn fragmenta. Ed. a. Turin, 1928. 

IL MODERN LITERATURE 

For general histories and monographs on Augustus see the General Bibliography: 
see also the worb marked with an asterisk in the Bibliography to Chaps, i-tv. 
Part i,u,i.(f). 

A Thi CoKiTiTtmoii AKo Ckaxactzb or thi PaiKaPATZ 
Mommsen, Th. RSmiseies Staatsrecit, 11, z. Ed. 3, Leipzig, 1887, is fundamental. 
For a recent treatment of the subject ice 

Hammond, M. Tie Angnstan Princifate. Harvard University Press, 1933 (with 
bibliography). 

. following b a selection of the most important works giving representative 
views on the establishment and underlying ideas of the Prindpatc and personality 
and aims of Augustus (reference b made in the text to the views of other scholars, 
e.g. L. Mitteb, RSmiseies Prhatrtcit, p. 352, and O. Hirschfekl, Die kaiserliciea 
FerwaJtnngsieamten, p. 470). 
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von B«s«ler, G. Vom fFisem Jei rSmisc kern Prinipatts in Jiristiuhe Miniaturtn. 
Leipzig, 1929, pp. 151 sqj. 

Betti, E. SuIUfomdszine dtl primeipato in Rimm. Rendiconti del r. Isdtuto Lombardo 
di Kienze e fcacre, XLviu, 1915, p. 46+ (with fhll bibliography). 

- 11 Cnrnitert pmridica delprimeipntn di Jngmsto. Cioi di CuteDo, 1915. 

Braaloff, S. Stsat nnd Geulhckdft in der rimiichtm Kaiierxeit. Vienna-LeipziR. 
i? 33 - 

Qccotti, £. Alt. Augojttu in Diz. epig. 

Cuq, E. Le ConteiJ dei tmpenmrt ijngnsu i DiecUden. M^m. Ac. Iwcr. ix, 
1884, pp. 311 lyy. 

von ponuszcw:>ki, A. Die piiletapiiscien Grundlagtn de% nngnsteiseken Prinzipntt 
in Pestgabe fdr E. Gatiein. Munich-Lcipzig, 1923, pp. 63—71. 

Fcrrabin^ ^ Ln rinnnxin di Angnsta. Nuova Antologn, utvi, 193 r, p. 66. 
de Frandsd, P. Li» catdtnxiane t^sua, in Stndi in anare di Pietn Banfanu nel 
XL tnno d' inugnamenta. Milan, 1930, 1, pp. 1 1 sjn. 

—— Staria deldiriM ramnna, vol. n. Rome, 1929. i, lit. it, cap. 1, ii. 

Gelzer, M. Cnesnr nnd Angmjtuj in Meisur der Palitik 1, Ed. 2. Stuttgart, 1921. 
Greenidge, A. H. J. Raman Public life. London, 1901. 

Hammond, M. The dgnifiennee af the tpeech af Maecenas in Dia, Bach Ul. Trans. 
Amer. PhiL Assoc, uaii, 1932, p. 88. 

Cansulare ar Pracansulare in Stndus in Raman Histart. 
Fint senes, Ed. 2, London, 1910, pp. 283177. 

Heinze, R. Kaiser Augustus. Hermes, lxv, 1930, p. 385. 

- Auctaritas. Hermes, lx, 1925, p. 348. 

- Die Augusuische Kultur. Ed. 2. Leipzig-Berlin, 1933. 

Herzog, E. Geschichte und System der rimischen Staatsverfassung, vol. u, i Kaiser* 

■ zeit. Leipzig, 1891. 

Homo, L. Les insdtudans palitijsses ramaines. Paris, 1927, pp. 243—87 
Jolowicz, H. F. Historical intradnedan ta the Study af Roman Law. Cambridae 
1932, chap. XIX. ® ’ 

Kaent. J. Scipia Aemilianus, die Staa und der Prinxipat. N. J. f. Wiss. v loao 

p, 653. ^ » 7 T> 

^ennann, E. •Statia Principis.' PhiL lxxxvii, 1932, pp. tcS. ato 

Manarchie, in Aus Roms ZeitwencH. Leipzig- 
Berlin, 1931, pp. 39^5. r s 

Komemann, E. Dappelprinxipat und Reichsuilung im imperium Ramanum. Leipzie- 
Berlin, 1930. 

KromayM, J. Die rechtRche BegrUndung des Prinxipats. Marburg, 1888. 

Lam, M. A- Kaiser Augustus. Rome, 1929. 

.McF^cn, D. The history af the title Imperatar under the Raman Empire. Diss 
Chicago, 1920. ^ 

- senatorial provinces. C.P. xvi, 1921, p. 34. 

- IZ. Inscripdans and the allepd imperium mains 

pracansulare of Augustus. C. P. xiiii, 1928, p. 388. 

Mcye^ E. Kdser in Kleine Schriften. i. Halle, 1924, pp. 441 s^ 

— C-r/ernWrite Priucipatdes Pampejus. Ed. 2,Stut4art-^liJi9i<, 

Meyer, ?. De Maecenatis Oradane a Diane ficta. Berlin, 1891.^ ^ 

Pclhaij^R F. ^Umperium^ af Augustus and his successors, in Essays. Oxford. 

• The Mmesde policy af Augustus, lb. pp. 89-t ji. 
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Weber, W. Der Praphet and seta Gatt. Leipzig, 1925, pp. 28/ff. 

Willrich, H. Aagastas bei Taeitas. Hermes, LXii, 1927, p. 54. 


B. Special Topics 

(i») Tie sigaificaace af tie game Aagastas 

Hirst, G. Tie Sigaijlcaace »f ‘Augusdor’ as applied to Hercales and Romulas: 

a aete on Livy i, 7, 9. A. J. Ph. xltii, 1926, p. 347. 

Muller, F. Jzn. ‘Aagas/sts.' Med. d. Kon. Ai. van Wctcnschappen te Amsterdam, 
63, A, 1927, no. It. 

See review by A. von Premerstein in Piil. IFaei. 1929, cols. 845—851. 

Reiter, S. Aagastas: 2 c/ 3 <urrt>« (id.). Phil. Woch. t93o> col. 1199 - , 

Taylor, L. R. Livy aad tie game Aagastas. C.R. xzxn, 1918, p. 158. 

{b) The helpers tf the Priaceps 

Ciaceri, E. Tiberit saccetsare di Aagasto. Milan, 1934, ch. 11. 

Daniel, R. Af. Fipsaaias Agrippa; eiae Moaograpiie. Breslau, 1933. 

Marsh, F. B. Tie Reiga of Tiberias. Oxford, 1931, pp. 34-44- 
Rcinhold, M. Marcas Agrippai a iiagrapiy. Geneva and New York, 1933. 
Rogers, R. S. L. Arraatias. C.P. xxvi, 1931, p. 172. 
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(6) (A ICap^elimichcr), Munatius ITancus (30) (Han^), Statilius Taurus (34) 
(Na^, and Sulpicius (90) Quirinius (Groag). 

(f) Tie seaatmal aad eyaestriaa orders 

Abclc, T. A. Der Seaat aater Aagastas. Studien zur Gcschichtc und Kultur des 
Altertums. Paderbom, 1907. 

Gchorins, C. Die Neaerdaaag der Staatsamtea dank Assgastas in Rimiscie Stadiea, 
Leipzig, 1922, pp. 285—291. 

Fischer, F. Seaatas Romaaas fai faerit Aagasti temperiias. Gfittingen-Berlin, 
1908. 

Gclzer, M. Die Nebilitat der Kaiserzeit. Hermes, l, 1915, p. 395. 

Hardy, E. G. Lectio Seaatas aad Ceasas aader Aagastas. C.Q. xiii, 1919, p. 43- 
Jerome, T. S. Aspects of tie Stady of Remaa History. New York, 1923, pp. 286- 
318. 
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dc Francud, P. Storia del diritte romano, n (i). Rome, 1929, Tit. », Gup. iv. 
SS 1-5. PP- 3 * 8 - 7 +. 

- Interna alia mnssima 'princefs lepras selatas est.' BuD. dclT Istitnto di diritto 
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(c) Tie administration af justice. 
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C. Financi 
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Til '°*"'*'** ** Procinciair and ^Ager Pailicas.' ].pI. ,927, 
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Eusebius, Hist, eccles. i, 6-8. 

Julius AfHcanus, afnd Georg. Synccll. (cd. Dindorf), 1, 561, 581. 

St Justin, Dialogns contra Tryfionem, 52 . 3 - 
Macrobius, Sat. u, 4, 11. 

Mark, iii, 6; xii, 13. 

Matthew, ii; xxii, 16. 

Nicolaus of Damascus, frags. 131-36 (Jacoby, F. Gr. Hitt. 11 a, pp. 420-5). 

Persius, Sat. v, tyo tff. 

Phik), Legatio ad Gainm, 23 (t 52 tff.)\ 37-38 (294^77.); 4 ° ( 3 ” wO* 

Plutarch, Ant. 36. 

Strabo, xn, 765. 

The Talmudic and Rabbinical tradition in J. D6rcnbourg, Essai snr FUstoirt et la 
glografiie de la Palestine, i, Paris, 1867, p. 145; or in H. L. Strack and P. B. 
BiDerbeck, Kommentar znm Netun Testament ant Talmnd and Midrasci i, Munich, 
1922, pp. 88-89; 9445 P- 4 *** Eor the description of the Tesnolc of Herod 
Mishna, tractate Middoti, should be consulted, though with caution (cf. Middot, Text, 
Ubersetzung und Erklirung von O. Hohzjmann, Giessen, 1913). See also Th. 
Reinach, TexUt d'antenrt greet et nmains relatifs an Jndalsme, Paris, 1895. 
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rV. MaJtrm Works upon tie Sennet 

Generally, and for ftiUer btbliograpiiical notices, connih E. Scharer, Geuiieite Jet 

i fJ" '• 3 - Ed. 4, Leipzig, 1901, pp. 46-« 

(Strabo); 48 (Hcr^ 8 Memetrty, 48-50 (Ptolemy, the biographer of Herod); 

a"«n« of Tiberia8)r74-io6 Qou^hJ). 

noncer concern onJy^ period 

^ide* the worb of Albert, Desdnon, Holicher, and Korach, died in the 
a^ogtaphy to Chaps, i-iv. Part I, sect. I, C, 4 (p. 898), the following should be 

J- ZaNikelaot vem Damtkts. Rh. Muf. xxrvn, 1882, p. 20e. 

Bochler, A. Tie totsreet of Jotepknt for tie iittorj of Syrio in AMtipmitiet, ni, 
Jew.QyartRcv. ix,i897,p. 311 (pp. 32S-39,NicoLiusaa source). 
Laqueur, R. Etimtt I. Dte Pnimien. Hermes, ilvi, 1911. pp. 167-76 (the 

proems ofjosephus as an indication of the sources). ‘ \ 

to- t9-S*’ 

"^927 ireJiitione tttrice. Studi Cagliaritani di storia e filologia. 

Nestle, E. J^J^a iei Josephus. Zeiti. deutsch. PaL Ver. xxziv, lot t. p 6? 

Hermes, 11, 1876, p. 466. ' 

^ Jj^ius. H.Z. txxn, 1896, p. 193, 

Icrropucur 'Yvo/unj/uiniy fragmeuta. Leipz. Smd. xi, Snppl. 
1009, p. 225. ' rr 

SclseiMnn, F. A. C. Du ^jyelUn Jet F/avius Joupktu in Jer JgJ. Arciiolone, 
B. Polcmos 11, cc. rui-xiv, 3. Dus. Marburg. 1887. ^ 

“ Hiuweise iei Josephus uuJ Jie Auouymus. 

ay/«/i»e/e. Hermes, u, 1916, p. 211. ^ 

Unger.G.F. Zmjouphus. y.DasverlorttuGestiithssverk. Bay.S.B. 1897,p.223. 


B. MoDitN Woaas 

be^7t!!”rK ‘vS* “flier thM 1900 are not died, since for these reference may 
be made to the bibliography in SchOrcr, op. tit. i<, pp. 4-31. ^ 

I. Geuerel 

in P by W. Otto 

(r^.cols. 168-91); Herodes.Archekos (cols. 190-200); and Herodianoi (cols. 200-^ 
Tebrlw )^'*'^^'^"-^^^HThe HeJiiau Age). JemsairWn 
Upange M.-j. Le JuJeisme event J/susAlhrist. Paris, 1931, p. 164. 
^t 92 f;p.^ 7 p^ CMVtcraarr. StuV-Bcrlin, 

Vol. II, Oxford, 1932, pp. 3to-78 
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Schtlrer, E. Gtsckichu dti juditche* Volhet im Zeitalter Jen Ckrisii. i, 3-4 ed^ 
Leipzig, 1901, p. 354. 

Tiubler, E. S/ee/ uhJ Umtoe/t : Pel it tint ijr der heUeniitisck-rimiuhem Zeit, in Tjcke, 
Leipzig, 19Z6, p. 116. 

Vickcn, J. Tke Uisterj of Herod. Ed. z. London, 1901. 

Wellhausen, J. Jtrae/itiicke omd jSdiscke Gesckicku. Ed. 4, Berlin, 1901, pp. 
3*3 W- 

WiUnch, H. Dat Haut des Herodei zteiscken Jeruialem mad Rom. Heidelberg, 1929. 

II. fPorkt of Detail 
(a) Ecoaomic and Social Conditions 

There is at present no special monograph on the subject, but manf indications can 

be found, especially in the following works: 

Bcrtholet, A. Die,Stellnag der Israeliten and der Jaden za den Fremden. Freiburg- 
Leipzig, 1896, p. 243. 

BOchler, A. Das Synedrion in Jerasalem. Vienna, 1902. 

- Der galiliitcke 'Am ka-Art(. Vienna, 1906. 

Felten, J. Neatestamentlieke Zeitgesekiekte oder Jadentam and Heidentam znr Zeit 
Ckristi and der Apostel. 2 vols. Regensburg, 1910. 

Grant, F. C. Tke economic kackgroand of tke Gosfels, Oxford, 1926. 

Herz, J. GrossgraadSesia. in Paliitina imZeitalter Jesa. Pal2st.Jahrb.xxiv, 1926, 
p. 98. 

Jeremias, J. Jerasalem zar Zeit Jesai Kaltargesckicktlicke Untersackung rar 
sseatestamentlicken Zeitgesekiekte. t, tiA, s, Leipzig, 1923— . 

Jones, A. H. M. Tke Urianization of Palestine. J^S. xii, 1931, p. 78. 

Joster, J. Let Jaift dans Femfire Tomain. 2 vob. Paris, 1914. ' 

Kittel, G. Die Proileme des yalastiniseken Sfatjudentams and des Urckristentams. 
Stuttgart, 1926. 

Klausner, J. Jesus of Nazaretk, kis life, times, and tracking. (Engl, trans. from 
the Hebrew.) London, 1929, p. 17$. 

Schwalm,M.B. Lavie frio/e da feaplejaif ifIpe^stedeJisasCkristas. Plaris,T9TO. 

Works on Pharisaism and Sadducceism should also be consulted; see vol. ix, 

PP- 933-4- 

{i) Herod's Pttklic Works 

For general works on the topography of Jerusalem and of Palestine see vol. 111, 

p. 728; vol. IX, p. 931. 

Dalman, G. Der zsveite Tempel za Jerusalem. PaUst. Jahrb. v, 1909, p. 29. 

Eckardt, R. Das Praetorium des Pilatas. Zeits. deutsch. Pal. Ver. xxxiv, 1911, p. 39. 

Hacfeli, L. Cisarea am Meer. Tofegrapkie and Gesckickte der Stadt nack Josepkas 
and Apastelgesckiekte. MOnster, 1923, p. 9 (Neutestamentlicbc Abhandlungen 
S)- 

Harvard Excavations at Samaria (by G. A. Reisner, C. S. Fischer, D. G. Lyon). 
VoL I, Cambridge, Mass. 1924, p. 166. 

Hasak, M. DU koniglicke Halle des Herodes, die Marienkircke Jastiniant and die 
Mosekee al-Akfa aufdem Tempelplatz in Jerusalem. Zeits. deutsch. Pal. Ver. 
xxxvi, 1913, p. 300. 

Hollis, F. J. Tke arckaeology of Herod’s Temple, teitk a commentary on tke tractate 
Middotk. London, 1934. 

Schnlten, A. Masada, dU Burg des Herodes and die rimiseken Lager. Zeits. deuQch. 
Pal. Ver. Lvi, 1933, p. i. 
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Smith, G. A. yenialtm. The topegrdfAy, econemict and kiitnrj fnm lit tarliest 
limes 19 A.D. 70. Vol. II, Loiuion, 1908, p. 469. 

Thonucn, P. Henkmaltr P^isiinas ans slerZeii Jtsu. Leipzig, 1916 (11, i, Dat 
Land der Biiel). 

Vincent, H. UAnionia tl U Pr^iaire. Rev. Bib. rr.n , 1933, p. 83. 


(r) Miscellaneous 

Brtnn, M. Dt Herodis, fssi diciissr magni.Jiliis fatrtm in imperie senstii. L Breslau 
Di*i. 1873. 

- Die Seine des Herodei. Monatsschrift f. Geich. n. Wiss. d. Judentnms 

(M.G.W.J.), xxit, 1873, pp. 241, 305. 

^rmesteter, J. Les Pasties i jfrusalem. Joum. Asiat. (S^r. ix) viii, 1894, p. 43. 
Dobiii, J. La danation d"Antoine i Clhpitrt en Pan xaav. T.-C. Milaneea Bidez. 
Bniascli, 1934, p. 287. 

Gardthausen, V. Die Eroienng Jerusalems durci Herodts. Rh. Mui. 4 1895, 
p. 311. 

Hcrzfeld, L. IFtun tear die Eroberung Jerusalems dtuxi Pempeius und teann die 
durci HerodesP M.G.W.J. tv, 1885, p. 11. 

Kahrstedt, U. Syriscie Territerien in iellenistischer Tail. Gott. Abh. xut OL 1026. 
pp. 108-T0. \ St y , 

Kora^ L. Die Reisen des Herodes naci Rom. M.G.W.J. xxxvin, 1894, p. 529. 
Kroauyer, J. Die Eroberung Jerusalems durci Herodes. Hermes, xxiz, 1894, p. 5 56. 

- Zeit und Bedeutung der ersten Sckenknng Marc Antons an Cleopatra. lb. yrrr. 

1894, p. 571. 

Momigliano, A. Ricercie suit organixxazione della Giudea sola il dominio nmauo 
(63 a.C.—70 d.C.), AnnaJi Scuola Normale Snperiore di Pisa, N.S. iii, 1934, 

• p. i8j. 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE NORTHERN FRONTIERS UNDER AUGUSTUS 
L GENERAL 

A. Axciekt Souicis 

See abore, p. 341, neu. The more impomnt referencea will be mentioned under 
the separate sections below. The military inscriptions will be found in Ritterling’s 
article s^. Legia in P.W. Only a brief sdecdon can be given below. 

B. Modibn Wobks 

Besides general histories of the period the following worb may be consulted: 
von Domaszewsld, A Die Beneficiarierpasten uni die rtmiukem Strnsjiuuetze. 

Westdeutsche 2 ^tschr. zxi, 1902, p. 158. 

Riepert, H. Farmae Orbit Antiqui. 

Mommsen, Th. Ret Gestne Divi Augntti. Ed. 2. Berlin, 1883. 

- Tke Pnviucet af tie Raman Empire. Ed. 2. London, 1909. 

Rictcrling, E. Art sat. Legia in P.W. 

Syme, R. Some Nates on tie Legions under Augustus. J.RS. xxiii, 1933, p. 14. 


IL THE SPANISH WARS 
A Ancictir Souacn 

I. Inscriptions * 

C./.L. i*,pp. 50,77,181. Dessau 103,8895. C./.L.ii, 2703. Ann.ipig.\C)^l,Ti.t. 
For the roads in the North-west, cf. Fine Tarraconeusis in CJX. ii and Epb. 
Ep. Till. 

2. Cains * 

Mattingly, H. and E. Sydenham. Tie Raman Imperial Coinage, t. London, t923, 
p. 82, nn. 221 sqq. (coins of P. Carishis). 

Qihen, H. Description iistorijue det mattnaies frapp/et sous Fempirt romain. Ed. 2. 
Pliris, 1880-92. Vol. I. 

3. Literary evidence 

Horace, Ep. t, 12,26. Livy xznii, 12; Epit. 135. Strabo iii, esp. 164-6. VelL Pat. 
It, 90, 4. SnetDains,.^ag. 81, 85. Diouii—tvi passim. Florus 11, 33 [rv, 12]. 
Orosins vi, 21, t-t t. C^odorus, Ciren., ann. 730. Isidoms, Orig. 15, t, 69. 

B. Modebn Wobes 

Alberdni, E. Let divisions admiuistratives de FEspagne romaine. Paris, 1923. 
AmcJd, W. T. Studies of Roman Imperialism. Manchester, t9o6, pp. 123-157. 
Besnicr, M. Itindraires IpigrapUpiet d’Espagne. BulL Hispan. xxn, 1924, p. I. 
BUsquez, A Cuatra t/seras miliaret. Boleim de la Real Academia de la Historia, 
txxm, 1920, pp. 99-107. 

Haeblcr, A. Die Nord~ und fFestiSste Hispanieut. Leipzig, 1886. 

Komcmann, E. Die Entsuiung der Provinm Lutitauien. Festschrift fflr O. Hirsch- 
fdd. Berlin, t903, p. 221. 
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Mtgie, D, Jugusln/ (Faria Spaim (26-25 B.c.). C.P. xr, taio, p. 321. 
Mtrchrtt^ M. Art. Hkptnia in Diz. Epig. 

Onun, (Sir) C JUist^ t/tit PeaiasaJar (Far, 1. Oxford, 1902. Sect, ii, t, MUi~ 
grtgrapiy tf the Penimtala, pp. 72-88. 

Mclunond, I. A. Yhe first yeas^ tf Ementa Augusta. Arch. Joom. 89, 1930, p. 98. 
Marling, E. Dt (egitme Rtmauerum ex Gemiaa. Leipzig, 188 c, pp. 

Schultcn, A. Art. sja. Hitpaniz in P.W, 

Sfine, R. The Spaaith (Fartf Augustus (26-25 b.c.). A.J. Ph. it, 1934, p. 293. 


m. NORTHERN AFRICA 
A. Anciint SoUBCIt 
I. lascriptitas 

C.IX. I* p. 50. Dessau ito, 8966. 


2. Literary evidence 

Strabo XYii. 828. VeD. Pat. u, 116, 2. Pliny. N.H. t, 36-7. Dio tv. 28, 3-4. 
Floms II, 31 [it, I a]. Orosius ti. 21, 18. 


B. Modebn Worxi 

BronghtOT, T. ^ S. The Remaaizatioa tf Africa Prtctatularis. Baltimore, T929. 
^gMt, R. L Arsaie rtmaiae FAfhque. Ed. 2. Paris, 1913, pp. I—9. 
von Doi^ewsfa*, A. Kleiae Beitrjge Tar Kaisergeschichu, 3. Der Marsaaridea- 
t^rieg uater Augustsss. PhiL ixni, 1908, p. 4. 

(90) Quirinius in P.W, 

Gsell, S. lascriptitas latiaes de PAlg&ie, 1. Pirii. 1922, p. 286. 

— Hs^sre aacieuaedePAfnfuedu Nerd, nii. Paris, 1928. pp. 201-250. 

" AfrijueaupremiersiicledeFempire. 

desprwiaces africaiaet, i. Paris, 1896. 

1 tssot, C. Gdegraphte ctmpar/e de laprtviaceremaiue d’Afrifue, mi . Paris, 1884-8. 

IV. NORTH ITALY AND THE ALPINE LANDS 
A, Anciebt Sources 

To the references in the footnotes may be added the following: 


Dessau 86,1348, 2689. 


I. lascriptitas 
2. Literary evidence 

Livy. ^/»V.T3sand 138. 

eL^?„/Ii 3 - AmmianusT, 10. 7. 

busebtus, ed. Schoene, p. 142 tf. Orosius ti, ai, 22-3. 

B. Modern Works 

^ ■'fp/V/ra Romaaa. Milan, 1930, pp. 31-37 and loi-zsa. 

^/XwrPl^*fV H^^chea-S^heidech uad 
rttcteapass. PhiL SuppL bd. xviu, r. Leipzig, 1926. 
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Detlefxn, D. Dst Pomerium Roms nd Jit Gremxen ItmluMS. Hcnnes xxi, 1886, 
p. 522. 

von Duhn, F. Dit BtmutTJtng Jtr Alfenfiiu im Alttrtum. Neue Hddelberger 
JahrbQclter, u, 1892, p. $5. 

Egger, R. FUkrtr dmrtk dit Asttiktstsammlang dts iMstdtsmustams /» Klagtnfurt. 
Vieniu, 1921, pp. 1-4. 

- Ttnmia. Ed. 2. Vienna-Leipzig, 1926, pp. 1-4. 

Ferrero, £. L’Arc i'AstgosU i Suit. Torin, 1901. 

Haag, F. Art. s.v. Raeda in P.W. 

Hcabcrger, R. Rattitss, rol. 1. Innsbruck, 1932. 

Kahntcdt, U. StstditH aw folitiseken und fPirtsckafisgtsckicktt dtr Ost- nod 
7 jtutrolalfemvor Augustus. GoU. Nach. 1927, i,p. t. 

Nisaen,H. ItuliscktLauJtskuttJt,\. Berlin, 1883,pp. 136-173; 11,1902,pp. i—111. 

Oberziner, G. Lt Gutrrt di Augusta contra i pofeli Alpini. Rome, 1900. 

Paoch, C. Altt uuJ Mtut Prdtoriautrinsckrifttn aus AjuUtia. Areh.-ep. Mitt, aus 
Osterreich-Ungam, xir, 1891, p. 100. 

Ritterling, E. Dit rimiscktn Miiuztu aus Oitrkaustn 6 ti Augskurg. Zeitschr. dcs 
hist. Vcreins fQr Scbwabcn a. Neuburg, 40, T914, p. 162. 

Schcfiy, P. H. Ftrktkrsgtsckicktt Jtr Alfttt.i. Berlin, 1908. 

Schmid, W. RSuoisckt Forsckuug in Osttrrtick 1912—1924. C. Die Noriker. R.-G. 
K. Ber. xv, 1923/4, p. 189. 

Stihelin, F. Dit Scktotisi in rSmiscker Zeit. Ed. 2. Basel, 1931. 

VoUmer, F. Inscriftionts Baivariae Remanat. Munich, 1915. 

Wagner, F. Dit RSmtr in Baytrn. Ed. 4. Munich, 1928. 

Zippel, G. Dit romisckt Utrrsckaft in Illyritn iis auf Augustus. Leipzig, 1877, 
pp. 247-297. 


V. ILLYRICUM AND THE BALKANS 
A. Ancient SouacES 

f 

1. Inscriptions 

Res Gtstat 30, 31, Dcsaau 918 (?), 921, 2270, 2532, 2673, 8965. Fasti Prat~ 
ntstini {C./.L. 1*, p. 231; Ann./pig. 1922, n. ^). C. 1 J^. iii, 7386. I.G.R.R. 
I, 654. Ann. /pig. 1933, n. 85. 

2. Littrary tviJtnct 

Ovid, Ex Ponte, it, 1, 4$-6: Tristia, 11, 197—200. Censolatio aJ Liviam, 387—8. 
Strabo ra, passim. Veil. Pat. 11, 39, 96, 98, loi, 108-116. Seneca, Epp. 83, 
14. Pliny, N.H. ill, 139-150; vii, 45. Frontinus, Strat. 11, t, 15. Suetonius, 
Aug. 21; Tii.t), 16, 21. Appian, IN. 29-30. Dio xux, 37, 3; uv-Lvt. 
passim. Gvy, £pi 7 .139-142. Florut 11, 24,25,27,28, 29 [iv, 12]. Orostutvi, 
22, 2. Caasi^orus, Ckron., ann. 746. 


B. Modiem Woaiu 

Mon of the worb mendoocd in the bibliography to chapters I—IV for the cam 
paigm of Ooavian and of M. Lidnius Craasus (pp. 903 sf., p. 905) will here be 
required. In addition the following: 
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I. Geaeral 

Evsns, (Sir) A. Jmtijuariaa mearciti in Wyricnm, i-iv. Reprinted from /ftrioee- 
Itgia, xtTiii, 1883; xux, 1885. 

- Tie jfdriatk S/avs and the Overland Rente t» Comtantineple. Geog. Jonm. 

1916, p. 241. 

Jire&k, C. Die Heentrasse pen Belgrad naci Censtantinepel und die Balkentatte. 
Prague, 1877. 

{ ung, J. Rimermnd Remanen in den Denanlindem. Ed. J. Innsbrucl, 1887. 
frt^r, E. Die Rimer im Geiiete det ehemaligen Osterreici~Ungam. Vienna 
1923. 

Patsch. C. Beitrage znr FSlkerknnde pen Sndettenrefa, r. Ans 500 Jakren vor- 
rSmiteier nnd rSmiscier Gesciiciu Sidestenrepat, 1: Bit znr Festtetznng der 
Rimer in Trantdannpien. Wien S.B. 1932. 


2. Dalmatia and Pannenia 
Abramiif, M. F&hrtr dnrek Poetovie. Vienna, 1925. 

-O nooim miljekazima i rimskim cettama Dalmacije. Vjeinik za arh. i hist. 

Dalmatinsku, xux, 1926—7, p. 139. 

Balbflf^ P. Rimitche Stratsen in Betnien nnd der Hercegewina. Vienna, 1893. 
Cremoinik,G.andp.Scrgdcvski. MevitatetMnui Sarajeveentit,^. Sataj^o, (930, 
pp. 8-9 (inscription of a frincefs Daesitiatium). 

Cuntz, O. Legiondre det Antonins nnd Angnttnt ant dem Orient. Jahreshefte xxv 
1929, p. 70. 

Hoernes, M. A I ter timer der Hercegewina, ii. Wien S.B. t882. Section iv, Rimitche 
Stratsen nnd Orte im kentigen Betnien, pp. 926-946. 

P^jsch, C.Arck.-ef. Untertncknngen znr Getck. der r. Prepinz Dalmatien, ly, pp. 54- 
62 (Die Marzcii). Wisaenschaftliche Mitt, aus Bosnien u. der Hetzeitowina 
VII, 1900. ® 

- Hitt^tcieJFandemngen im Kara nnd an der Adria, i. Die Herzegewina einit 

nndjetzJ. Vienna, 1922. 

^(kaet, F^ Beitrige^r Undesknnde Betnient nnd der Herzegewina. Wissenschaft- 
licne Mitt, aus Bosnien n. der Herzegowina, x, 1907. 

Rittcrlmg, E. D/V Stattkalter der Panneniteken Previnzen. Arch.^p. Mitt, ana 
Osterrcich-Ungam, xx, 1897, p. 1. 

Toma^ W D/e vmlawiscie Tefegrapkie der Betna, Herzegewina, Cmagera. 
etc. Mm. der k.-k. geogr. GescUschaft in Wien, xxin, 1880, pp. 407^28 

545-567. ' 

- J»rck k.-k. Tmppen im Jaire 

1878. Verlag dcs k.-k. Gcneralstabct. Vienna, 1879 (e*p. pp. 41-59). 


3. Meesia and Thrace (for the Black Sea, see p. 921) 

CoUart, P. Inscriptiens de Pkilippet. B.C.H. lvi, 1932, pp. loi see. 
ron Domaszewski, A. Die Entwicklnng der Prepinz Meetia. NeuVHeid. lahrb 1 
1891, p. 190. ■' ■ ’ 

Fluss, M. Art. t.v. Moesia in P.W. 

^2arow, G. Beitrage znr Knltnrgesckiciu der Tkraker. Sarajevo, 1916. 
Parvan,V. I pnmerdi della civilti Romana alle feci del Dannbie. Austmia i 1021 

P. 192. ’ ’ ‘Z**! 

voo l^erstein, A. Die Anfinp der Prepinz Meesien. Jahreshefte i, 1898, Beiblatt 

Stout, S. E. Tke Gepemers ef Meesia. Diss. Princeton, 1911. 

Syme, R. Lentnlnt and tie Origin ef Meesia. J.R.S. xxiv, 1934 (part 2). 
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Tomaschek, W. Die alien Tkraker, 1. Wien S.B. 128, 1893, p. i. 

Weijs, J. Die Dabrudsekaim Altertum. Sarajevo, 1911. 

4. Rtme aud the Tramtdamnvian PeafJet 

Devrient, E. Hermundmren uad MammanneM. N.J. Kl. Alt. tv, 1901, p. 51. 

Dobiii, J. Zadunajskd vjfrava M. Finicia. Casopis Musea kriloi^ tekiho, zen, 
1892, pp. 8r/f7., 213/fy. 

Gnin, A Zar Tofcgrapkie des MarkemannenlaMdes. Charisteria A Rzach. Reiclien- 
*930. P- 4 »- 

- Die rimiteken SchmtThezirkt an der tieren Donan. Aagsbnrg-Vieona, 1929. 

Groag, E. Art. s.v. P. Sulpidiu (90) Qnirinina in P.W., cols. 822 tfj. 

Kirchoff, A TkMringen d»ck Hermnndnrtnland. Leipzig, 1882. 

Nischer-Palkenhof, £. Das rSmiseke Peiek nnd die SndetenlSnder. Sndeta, iv, 1928, 
p.40. 

Pi2, f. L. Le Hradisekt de Stradonitz en Boh/me. Leipzig, 1906, pp. 104—136. 

von Premerstcin, A Ein Elcpnm des M. Finicius Cu. 19 rar Ckr. Jahrethefe vn, 
1904, p. 215. 

- Der Daker- nnd Germanentieger M. Finicins (Car. 19 v. Cir.) nnd uin Enkei 

{Cos. 30 nnd n. Ckr.), t. Jalircshefte xrvtti, 1933, p. 140. 

Syme, R. Lentn/ns and the Ofipn »f Mtesia. J.R.S. xxiv, 1934 (part a). 

V^nkelsesier, C. De reins divi Angnsti antficiis in Germania gestis fnaestines 
selectae. Di». Dctmold, 1901, pp. 23-37. 

5. The Pannonian Revnlt 

Abraham, A F. TjsrGesck. dergermaniseken nndpannoniteken Ktiep nnter Angnslns. 
Progr. Berlin, 1875. 
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VL GERMANY 
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Byvanck, A W. Excerpta Ramona. De Brnnnen der Rameiniseke Gesrkiedenit van 
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^ Dm r^inscke GermanieM im Jer aatiJua LitUratur. Leipzig. 1892. 

- Dm rieiaucAe Germaaiem ia dea aatikta iMckrifua. Leipzig aad Berlin, 

1914. r 6 . 

Ritterling, E. FMti Jei rimisciaa DtatstAland anttr dtm Priazifat. (Bettrigc zur 
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c • 'V*' 
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2. 
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and campaigns 

9 * Pladanissa. Germ, xi, 1928. p. 2. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

THE ECX)NOMIC UNIFICATION OF THE MEDITERRANEAN 
REGION. INDUSTRY, TRADE, AND COMMERCE 

I. AMaiNT Sources 

The main litenuy toorces are Strabo, Petronias’ Ctus Trimt/eiitMis, Pliny’s 
Natural Hisitrj and the Periplus marit Erjtiraei. 
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II. Mooijut Woaxs 
A. General 
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Cavaignac, £. La paix romaine. Paris, 1938. 

Duff, A M. Freedmen in tie early Reman empire. Oxford, 1928. 
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jlraiien. Janus, 1, 1921, p. 
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Brewster, E. H, Roman Crafumen and Tradesmen of tie early Roman empire. Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania Pren, 1917. 
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Hatzfeld, J. Let trafquants italiens dans POrient ielUnifue. Bibl. des fcoles dan;. 

115. Paris, 1919. 
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mus in der antiken Welt. Ed. 3. Munich, 1925. Vol. n, pp. 514 spp. 

Plrvan, V. D 'te NationalitSt der Kaufieute im romiscien Kaiserreicie. Disa. Breslau, 

Schaal^^. Fom Tauscikandel ztsm Weltiandel. Leipzig, 1931. 

Toutain, J. Vlcouomie antioue. Paris, 1927. 

Wilcken, U. Alexander der Grosse und die iellenistiscie Wirtsciaft. SchmoUers 
Jahrbuch, xiv (2), 1921, p. 45. 

Aidcks in DJS.: mercatura (Cagnat-Besnier), negotiator (Cagnat); in P.W.: Jn~ 
dustrie tsnd Handel (Gummerus), Monopole (Heichelheim). 
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B. Special Topics 

I. Ramifications of Industry, Trade and Commerce, 

Carte^eri, W. Die romiscien Alpenstrassen »ber den Brenner, Rtscien-Sckeideck nnd 
P/ockenpass mil ikren NeSenlinien. Leipzig, 1926. 

Qiwo«tw, M. Gesckickte des Orientkandels des grieckisck-rSmisciett Jgypiens (132 
V. Chr.-284n. Chr.). Kazan, 1907. (In Rusaian.) Cf. M. Rostovtzeff, Arch. 
Pap. IV, 1907, p. 298. 

Gnm^nu, H. Die stdgalliseke Terrasigillata Industrie nach den Graffiti aus La 
Graufesenque. Soc. Scient. Fennica, Q>mni. Hum. Lit. in, 1932, p. 39. 
J“8*-**» J* RSmerstrassen tier RkeinpraoinsL. Ed. 2. Bonn, 1931. 

Hcrrrann, A. Die Ferkekrswege zsoiseken China, Indien nnd Rom nm too ». Cir. 
Leipzig, 1922. 

nnd Rom im Lickte der Ausrrabnngen am Lohnor. 

Leipzig. 1931. 

Kisa, A Das G/as im , 1 ltertum. Leipzig, 1908. 

Lehmann-Hartleben, K. Die antiken Hafenanlagen des Mitulmeerrs. Klio, Beiheft. 
XIV, 1923. 

ttwild, F. and T. D. Piyce. Terra Sigil/ata. London, 1922. 

Reliefgefasse vom RAein, Frihgalliscke Re/iefgefisse vom 
Pketn (Matenalicn fOr rOm.-german. Keramik, Hefte 5, 6), 1933, 1032. 
^midt,A. Drogen nnd Drogenkandel im Altertnm. Leipzig, 1924, 

H. Tke Commerce between tie Roman Empire and India. Cambridge, 

WilJers, H. Nene Untmncinngen iber die remiscie Bronzeindustrie ton Capua nnd 
Niedergirmamen. Hanover-Leipzig, 1^7. 

Numerous articles in P.W. eg. t.tm. Banken in Suppl. i v, cob. 71 too. (Laum), Eisen 
• (Blflraner), Gold (Blomncr), Kupfer (BlamnerX L"- (Orth), Silber (BlQmner). 

2. Particular Areas. (Only a brief selection of worb is here possible.) 

Brusin, G. Aquileia. Guida storico e artistico. Udine, 1929. 

CaJdennir A, Romsaa, Milan, 1930. 

Carcopino,J. Ostie. Paris, 1929. 

Chwostow, M. Etudes snr Porganisation de Pindustrie et du commerce dans PEgypte 
gtec^-rommsMi. (In Russian.) Vol. i, L'industrie texdiie. Kazan, loia* 
Dragendorff, H. fFestdeutscilased xur RSmerzeit. Ed. 2. Leipzig, 1919. 

Ebert, M. SUdrussla^ im Alte^m. Bonn and Leipzig, 1921. esp. Chap, vii ad fist. 

Fiesel, L. Gelestsj^le imgriecissci-rimiscien Agjpun undimgermanisci-nmaniscien 
Abendland. Gfltt. Nach. 1925, p. 57. 

Gsell, S. Hi^ire ancienne de PAfriqne dn Nord. Vob. vii, viii. Paris, 1928. 
rlaverteld, F. and G. Macdonald. The romanization of Roman Britain. Ed 4, 
Oxford, 1923. ^ 

Jouguet, P. Md M. Rostovtzeff. Dldicace Grecque de Mldamoud. BuU. de I’Inst. 
Franf. d Arch- Or. xxxi, 1930. 

JuUian. C. Histoire de la Gaule. Vob. iv, v. Ed. 2. Paris, 1921, 1926. 

Koepp, F. Die Rimer in Deutschland. Ed. 3. Bidcfcld and Leipzig. 1926. 

Aunkel, O. Pommerseke UrgesciicAte in Bildem, Text nnd Tafel. Stettin. 1031 
Man, A. FkArer durcA Pompeji. Ed. 6. Leipzig, 1928. 

^ **r Kenntnis des Geaerbes im kellenistiscAen Agttten. Borna- 

Leipzig, 1913. 

west, L. C Commercial Syria under tie Roman Empire. Trans. Amcr. Phil. Ass 
Vol. Lv. 1924, p. 159. 

Wilcken, U. in Mitteis-Wilcken, Grundzige und Cirestomatiie der Papfruskunde. 
Leipzig, 1912. " 

Numerous articles in P.W. eg. s.w. Hispania (Scholten), Syria (Honigmann). 
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CHAPTER XV 

RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENTS FROM THE CLOSE OF THE 
REPUBLIC TO THE REIGN OF NERO 
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- Tie Eclogues, Bucolics, and Pastorals of Firpl. Oxford, 191+. 

Sainte-Beuve, C. A. £tude stsr Firgile. Paris, 1891. 

Sellar, W. J. Tie Roman Poets of the Augustan Age; Fergil. Ed. 3. Oxford, 1897. 
Skutsch, F. Aus Ftrgils Fruhzeit, t and it. Leipzig, 190T, 1906. 

Sporgo, F. W. Firgil tie Necromancer. Carobi^gc, Mass., 1934- 

5. Manilius: tie Aetna 

Manilius. Texts: A. E. Housman. Editio maior, London, vol. 1, 1903: 11, 1912; 
III, 1916; IV, 1920; V, 1930. Editio minor, Cambridge, 1932. 

Text, Commentar}' and Translation: Book ii, by H. W. Garro^ Oxford, 19ft. 
Aetna. Ton, by E. Schwartz, Bonn, 1933 (Lietzmann’s Kleine Texte, no. 166). 
Text, Commentary, and Translation, hj R. Ellis, Oxford, 1901. 

6. Minor Prose-fFriters 

For worb upon Aiinius Pollio, the Ret Gestae of Augustus, and Strabo, see the 
Bibliography to Chapters i-iv. Part 1, C, 5, 6, and to (pp. 898-90). 

(a) Diodorus Siculus. Bibliotheca Historica. Ed. F. Vogel, Leipzig. Vol. 1,1888; 

II, 1890; III, 1893; ed. C. T. Fischer, iv, 1906; v, 1906. 

(i) Dionyiias of Halicarnassus. Antiquitatum Romanarum qttae tupersunt. Ed. 

C. Jacoby, Leipzig. VoL 1, 1885; ii, 1888; iii, 18915 rv, 1905. 

(r) Vitruvius. Text: F. Krohn. Leipzig, 1912. 

Translation: M. H. Morgan. Cambridge, Mass., I9t4. 

(Sec also bibliography to chap. xvii). 


7. Iky 

Text: R. S.ConwayandC. F.Walters. Oxfind, 1914—. (Boob i-xxvsofiu issued.) 
Worb on Livy: 

Boroecque, H. Tite-Lke. Paris, 1933. 

Modica, M. Tito Lkio. Catania, 1928. 

Riemann, 0 . ktssdes sur la laugue et lagrammaire de Tite-Uve. Ed. 2. Paris, 188$. 
Soltau, W. LiviuP Geseiicittwerk, seine Komposition und seine ^jellen. Leipzig, 
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Taine, H. Estai sur Titt-Live. Ed. 7. Paris, 1904. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

THE ART OF THE AUGUSTAN AGE 
I. Gikekal 

These items are snpplemenarT’ to those dted in the BibliographT’ to Chap, zx of 

Voi. IX, p. 96 s jf. As a rule only recent worb are cited. 

Grenier, A. Lt G/kU Romain. Paris, 1926. 

Lawrence, A W. Classical Sealf Sure. London, 1929, Chap. xv. 

Picard, C. H. Cireaifue Je la Sculptssn £trusca-Latiae, i—vi, 1928-1934 (Rer.E.L.) 
(contains admirable summaries). 

Pijoan, J. El Arte Romane kasta la muertt di Diocleziatto, vol. t of Historia General 
del Arte. Madrid, 1934. (Valuable for its many illustrations of litde known 
and unpublished works.) 

Rodenwaldt, G. Die Kunst der Antike. {Hellas astd Rom.) Propylaen-Kunst- 
geschichte, in, Berlin, 1927, pp. 301 sff. 

- Ara fads aad S. Vitale. B.J. 133, 1929, p. 228. 

Rumpf, A. Grieckiseke uad rimiseke Kunst, in Gercke and Norden's Einleitung. 
Ed. 4. 11,3. Leipzig-Berlin, 1931. 

Snijder, G. A S. Het Prelleem der ^meistseke Kunst. Tijdschrift voor Geschiedenis 
1934. (See also for earlier contributions above, vol. ix, p. 305, n. 2.) 

Strong. E. Roman Sculpture from Augustus to Constantine. London, 1907, largely 
superseded by La Scultura Romana. Florence, 1923. 

-■ — Art in Ancient Rome. 2 vols. London, 1929. 

Wickhoff*, F. Reman Art (transL by E. Strong). London, 1900. 

Walters, H. B. Tke Art of tke Romans. London, 1911. 


. II. Speoal Wotxs 

Atheim, F. RSmiseke Religionsgesckickte, vol. in, Berlin-Leipzig, 1934, pp. SIHI- 

Bieber, M. Die Venus Genetrix des Arkesilaos. RSm. Mitt, xzvni, 1933, p. 261. 

Brendel, O. Immolatie Bourn. Rdm. Mitt, xlt, 1930,0. 204 /y. (Bostmreaje cups.) 

Deubner, M. L. Eine unhekannte Ara Pads. Rdm. Mitt, xlv, 1930, p. 37. 

Gag^, J. La Tk/ologie de la rictoire implriale. Rev. H. 171, 1933, p. i. 

- Reckerckes sur let Jeux siculaires. Paris, 1934. 

- La vietoire imfdriale dans fempire ckr/tien. Rev. d’hist. et de phil. relig. 

xni, 1933, p. 370. (See also worb of Gagi dted above, p. 951.) 

Gsell, S. Statues du Temple de Mars Ultor d Rome. Rev. Ach. xxxiv, 1899, p. 37. 

Loewy, E. Orazie ed Ara Pacts. Atd l“ Congresso naz. di Studi Romani, 1928, 
p. 104. 

Poinssot, L. Vautel de la geus Augusta k Cartkage. Tunis-Paris, 1929. 

Rizzo, G. E. La Base di Auguste. Rome, 1933. 

- L'Eneide e PArte Antica. Boll... .Studi Mediterranei, 1930, no. 5. 

Rostovtzeff, M. Augustus. Univ. of Wisconsin Studies in Language and Literature, 
Number 15, 1922 (and Rom. Mitt, xxivni—xxnx, 1923—4, pp. 281 sjj.) 

Strong, E. Apatkeotis and After Life. London, 1915. 

Taylor, L. R Tke Divinity of tke Roman Emperor. Middletown, Conn., 1931. 

Wdckm, C. Rodexwcsldft Sarkopkag Caffarelli and Snijder't Rameinsche Kunst- 
^sekiedenis. Gnomon, in, 1927, p. 215. (Critical survey of recent studies 
in Roman art.) 
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III. PoRTHAITUM 

Of the very Urge recent literature on Augustan and Julio-Ckudian portrai^c, 
only general worb and a few monographs of outstanding importance are here cited. 
For special articles see the bihliogTaphical material in the Vdume of Plates. 

BiQmel, C. RSmiuie Bild»\su. (Cat. of Roman portraits in the Berlin Museum.) 
B«lin, 1933. 

Brendel, O. IkonografAie Jts Kaisers Anguitus. Heidelberg Diss. NOmbwg, 1931. 
Curtius, L. IkoMgrafkiscke Beitrige x*m PortrJt der rSmiseiea Re/milik uad dtr 
julisck-tlaudisthen Familie. Rdm. Mitt, ravii, 1932, p. 202; ib. irvui, 1933, 
p. r82. 

- Near ErklSmng des grosser Pariser Kameo mit der Familie des Tiberias. R8m. 

Mitt, xux, 1934, p. 119. 
de GrOneisen, W. Le Portrait. Paris, 1911. 

Ippel, A. RSmisthe Portrits (in H. Schaal’s Bilderbefu tm Kunst and Kunst- 
gesckichu des A/tertmms). Bielefcld-Lcipzig, t927. 

Johnson, F. E. Corintk. ix. Sculpture. Cambridge, Mass., 1931, pp. 70 rff. 
Maiuri, A. La Villa dei Misteri. Rome, 1931, pp. 223/77. (For portrait of Livia.) 
Michalowsld, C. Les portraits kelldstistifues et romains {Dllos 13). ficole Fran^aise 
d’Athtaes. Pa^■^ 1932. 

Paribeni, R. 11 Ritratto uelP arte Jsstica. Milan. 1934. 

Poulsen, Fr. PortrStsfatueu iu uerditalieuisckeu Proviuzmuseeu. Copenhagen, 1928. 

- Sculptures Jutifues de Musies de Provinces Espagnols. Copenhagen, 1933. 

(Many examples of Republican and Julio-Claudian portraimre.) 

- Iconegrapkie Romaine. Rev. E..\. xxxv, 1933, p. 333. _ , 

Waldhaucr, O. Roman Portraits in the Hermitage. Petrograd, 1923. (In Russian.) 
West. R. RBmiseke Portrit-Plastik. Vol. 1. Munich, 1933. 


IV. Paixtinc, Mosaic, Stucco and SiLvaa Woax: thi Minor Arts 

Blalce, M. E. Tke Pavements of the Roman Buildings of tke Republic and Early 
Empire. Mem. Amer. Acad. Rome, viii, 1930, p. 9. 

Eichler, F. and E. Kris. Die Kameen im Kunstkisteriseken Museum. Vienna, 1927. 

Herrmann, P. Denkmaler der Malerei des Altertums. Munich, 1906 (in cont.). 

Hinb, R. P. Catalogue of tke Greek, Etruscan and Roman paintings and mosaics in tke 
Britisk Museum. London, 1933. (With good bibliography.) 

Ippel, A. Mosaikstudien. Rflm. Mitt, xlv, 1930, p. 80. 

Lippold, G. Gemmen und Kameen des Altertums und der Neusceit. Stuttgart, 1922. 

von Lorentz, F. Art. sei. Mosaik in P.W. 

Maiuri, A. La Casa del Menandro e il suo tesoro di argenteria. 2 vols. Rome, 1933. 

Nogara, B. Le Noxxe Aldobrandine. Rome, 1907. 

— / mosaici anticki couservati nei palazxi pontijSci del Vaticano e del Laterano. 
Milan, 1910. 

Pemice, E. Gefiste und GerStke aus Bronze, and Hellenistiscke Tiseke, Zistemen- 
mSndungen, Beckenuntersatze, Altare und Truken. — Pans it and r of Winter 
and Pcmice, Die Hellenistiscke Kunst in Pompeji. Berlin, 1925 and 1932. 

Pemice, E. and Fr. Winter. Der Hildetkeimer Silberfund. Berlin, 1901. 

Pfohl, E. Malerei und Zeicknung der Griecken. Munich, 1023. 

- Meisteraerke grieckiseker ^icknung und Malerei. Munich, 1924, English 

translation by j. D. Bcazlcy, London, 1926. 

Reinach, A. Textes greet et latins relatifs k Pkistoire de la peintnre ancienne. Recueil 
Milliet, Paris, 1921. 
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Ronczcwski, K. GtwSlUsckmmck im rimUchem Alurtum. Berlin, 1903. 

Rostowzew, M. Die kellenistisck-r^miukt AnJuukturlandichdft. RSm. Mitt- xxvi, 
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Vilkfosse, H. de. Lt Trfstr dt Batcandle. Mon. Plot, 1899. 
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Mem. Amer. Acid. Rome, tv, 192$, P. 9 - . r j 

WaltCT^, H. B. Catalog^ tf the engraved gems and cameos {Greet, ttruscan and 
Roman) in the British Mnsensn. Rev. Ed. London, 1926. 


V. AacHiTECTuai, Town Piakkikc 

The official publication Cafito/inm, 1926-, gives short article^ well illustrated 
though often only preliminary, of new excavations and discoveries in Rome. 

Bartoli, A. llFalore Stnrico delle recenti Scoferte al Palatino e al Fort. Pavia, 1932. 
Bendinelli, G. Am Imferialeeretto in ‘Angnsta Torinomm' nel i» Sec. nx, Rassegna 
men^e ‘Torino.’ Nov. 1933. 

Boethius, A- Rimsrks cm tki dtotlcpmcnt of domestic Mtckiuchsrt im Rome* A-j-A. 
XXXVUl, 1934, p. 158. ... n 

- The Neronian 'Nova Uris.’ GiroUa Archeologtca, Lund, 1932, p. 84. 

Brendel, O. ArchJoIogische Fnnde ams Italien, etc. von Okt. 1932 his Okt. 1933* 
J J)A.I. xiviti, 1933, Arch. Anz, cob. 600 sff. (Imporant for Fora of Caesar 
and of Augustus, Curia, etc.) 

G. Urn MU9VCframmemto difosti^ammaii (anmi 108—113)- N.S.A. 1932, p. 188. 
Giglioli, G. Q. 7 / sefalcreto Imferiale (Mausoleum of Augustus). Capitnlium, vi. 


1930, p. 532. 

Lugli, G. I Monnmenti Antichi di Roma e Sninrhio. Ed. 2. Rome, 1931. 

Mliuri, A. 1 / Palazxa di Tiherio {'FiUa Joois’) a Capri. Am 3- Congresso 
Nazionale di Studi Romani, 1934. 

_ Brevi Neu tnlla Fita di Angnsto a Capri. Am r. Accad. di Archeologja... 

di Napoli, N.S. xitt, i 933 - 4 » P- 211. 

Muller, F. (Jxn.). "Angnitns.” Med. d. kon. Akad. van WetcnschaTOen tc 
AmsArdam, 63, a, 1927, no. 11, pp. 275-345. (With new plan of Palatine, 
not known in time for use in writing the chapter.) 

Paribeni, R. Iscrizioni dei Fmi Imperiali. N.SA. 1933, p. 431. 

Reinhold, M. Marcus Agpffa, a biography. Geneva-New York, 1933. (Important 
for buildings of Agrippa.) 

Ricd, C. La Fia delP Im^. Rome, 1932. 

- II Fern di Cesare (new excavations). lUustraziiHic Italiana, 26 Nov. 1933. 

Richmond, I. A Commemorative Arches and City Gates in the Assgustan age. J.R.S. 
xiin, 1933, p. 149- 

Shipley, F. W. Chronology of the Building Operations in Rome from the death of Caesar 
to the death of Assgustns. Mem. Amer. Acad. Rome, ix, 1931, p. 7. 

- Agrippa't Building Activities in Rome. Washington Univ. Studies, 1933. 


Vitruve. Ed. AChoisy. 4vob. Paris, 1909. 

Vitruvius. Trans. M. H. Morgan. Cambridge, NIass., I 9 t 4 - 

-Text and translation by F. Granger, Loeb libriuy, Lmidon-New York. 

Vol 1, 1931, vol. II, 1934. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

THE PRINCIPATE OF TIBERIUS 

I. Ancient Soukces 
A. Cogtemforary DonmtMis 
(i) Jascriftum 

t. Tiberius uid Gj^thium. S. B. Kougdes, 'Ertypa^ucal At 2 v/t/ 3 oX<u in 

'EXX^vixa, I, 1918, pp. 7 pp. 152 Sjf. See G. Oc Sanctis in Riv. FU. 
VI, 1928, p. 586; H. Scyrig in Rn. Anh. xxuc, 1919, p. 84; E. Komcmann, 
Neue Do^mtnu raw Ukonitckn Kaiserkult, Breslau, 1929; L. Wenger in 
Z. / Sgp.-Sfifi. Rom. Abt. xux, 1929, p. 308; M. Rostovtseff in Rev. Hut. 
cuciii, 1930, p. I; S. Eitrem in Symb. Oil. x, 1932, p. 43. 

2. LexNarbtm^sis. Dessau 6964. SeeKrascheninnikovin Pii 7 . Ult, 1894, p. 161; 

L. R. Taylor in Tie Dhinity »f tie Raman Emfenr, 1931, pp. 280-82; 
A. B. Abaecherb', Tie Doling »f tie Lex Narbonensh, in Trons. Amer. PUL 
Ass. LDii, 1932, p. 256. 

3. Senatusconsulta in a.d. 20 (Dig. i, 16, 4, 2 and xlviii, 2, 12, 3), a.d. 29 {ib. 

XLviii, 10, I, 2) and a.d. 31 (id. xLviii, 2. ra, i). 

4. C.IJ.. I*, yors i. Various Posts, including Praenestini (pp. 230-39), Fallenses 

( 240 "+j)t Amiternini (243-45), Antious (247-49); and p. 335 {mentis 
'TifiipiiK in Asia). 

5. Acta Fntmni Arvidram, in C.IJ.. n, port hr (£uc. ii), 1902, pp. 3261—5275. 

(Addhamenta in pars vi, fasc. i, 1933). 

6. C.I.L. II, 49, 1516, 2038; III, 6703 (see Eph. Ep. v, 1336, and L. Jalabert & 

R. Mouterde, Inter.gree. el lot. ie la Sjrie, i, 164), 13813*; n, 1235 & 1237, 
4776, 8409*, 32340; VIII, 10568; X, 7527; xiii, 941, 1036-40, 1550,4481, 
4635; XIV, 244, 3472, and SnppL Ostiense, 1930, pp. 655-657. 

7. Ann. 6pig. 1906, 144; 1907, 30; 1910, 176; 1912, U; 1914, 172;* 1917/18, 

122 {Fosti Otlientet); 1920, i; 1921, 3; 1927, 158, 162; 1929, 99 & 100 
(Gyihium); 1933, 204 (Palmyra). 

8. Dessau 107,108,113-189,939,1514, 2281,2637, 3335,4613**, 5829* 5829^, 

^44* 6«*4» 8744* (wrongly numbered as 8844*), 8898, 8967, 9643. 

9. Diet.* 782, 791 A, B. 

10. J.G.R.R. 1,119,429.659,777.853,864,880,906,1150. 111,721,845,895, 
997, 1056, 1086, 1344, rv, 144-47, *80, 207, 219, 257, 900, 911, 1042, 
1213. I 35 ». *392. *407. 1502, 1514. « 523 - 

11. S.F.G. 1, 286, 387, 390. IV, 515, 707. 

12. For some inscripdons concerning Germanicus in the East sec I.G. iii, i, 448, 

452 , 4535 7925 I.G.R.R. IV, 206; 326, 327, 328, 330,464; 723; 948; 

979, 980; 1549; III, 680; 715, 716; Dio.* 797, Cf. H. Seyrig in Syria, xiii, 

o n ‘932. pp. 255 Iff. 

CoDart, P. Inseriptitni U Philips, B.C.H. lvi, 1932, p. 192, no. 4. Cnrinii. 
(Results of Ezeavabons conducted by the American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens.) Volume riii. Part 11 (Latin Inscriptions, 1896-1926 edited by 
A. B. West), (^bridge. Mass., t931, Nos. 15, ty, 67 and 68 (C. Julius Laco), 
and no. Graindw, P. Inscriptions ottioues d’/pooue romoine. B.C.H. u, 1927, 
p. 254, no. t8. 
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(ii) 

1. Eicts of Gcrmanicua in Egypt U. ron Wilamowiti-Mocllendorff and F. 

Zucker, Ziteti Ediku its Germanicsu a*f einem Papyrus its Berliutr Museums, 
^rl. S B. 1911, pp. 794-821. Cf. the articles by achoriui and Wiicken 
ated below, section II, o. 

2. B.G.U. 63^ 3: P. O^. II, 240, 259: P. Ryi. n, 133. Miiteii-WUcken, Grussd. 

zigt und Cbtsttmatiit i, ii, 13; 413; 414. 


(iii) Coins 

In adidon to the relevant pages in the numismadc worb by G>hen, Mattinely, 
Matnngly and Sydenham, Milne, MOnsterberg, Vogt, and Wrack, cited in the 
CreneraJ Bibliography, see also: 

Dieudonnd, A Les mennaies grtequts de Syrie, in Rev. N. iix, 1927, p. 35 and 
^37. H. M^gly, Some kistorienl Coins of the First Century a.d. A Divus 
Ti^us, J-R-S. ^ 1920, p. 36. L. Mailer, Numismatique de faneienne 
sdfnque VoL iii, Copenhagen, 1863, pp. 103-125 (Jnba II, esp. nos. S5-«7 
and 7t); pp. 125-137 (Ptolemy 11 , e^. nos. 184-85). For coins struck in 
honour or commemoration of Germanicus and Drosus see B.M.Cnt Lydia 
{^i«^).BM.Cat. Cana, p. 167 (Tabae), BM.Cat. Pkrygia, p.'246 
Gernwnicas ilone, ImhooABlumer, KltinastAtuche MUntdtm^ 

P- * 93 - For a coin, possibly of King Vannini, see Wien. 
Sum. Zests, xii, 1880, p. 114. 


(iv) Literary Sonnes 

Antkolopa Palatina.^x, 391; ix, 219; 283; 287; ivi, 61; 75. (ix, 17,18 and 387 
, are ascribed to Germanicus.) 

Aulus Gellins (ed. C. Hosius), No<t. Alt. r, 6, 14. 

Dipsta, 1, 16, 4, 2; xtvii, 13, 2; xLviii, 2. 12, I and 3; 5, ii (10), 2; 10. 1, 2; 
xux, 10,13* 

Wo, tn, 30-47; Lvii; Lvin; ux, 6, 2, 3. 

Diogen« ^erdus (ed. G. Cobet), ix, 12, 109. 

Galen, in C. G. Kahn, Medic. Grate, opera, xiii, p. 836. 

Germania Caesaris Araua. (Ed. 2. A. Breysig, 1899.) 

]oocp\s^ AntijuitaUs, *viii [2, 2], 33-[5, 3]. 1,9; [6, t], 143-C6, to], 236; Beltum 
Judascum, ii [9, i], i6S-{^g, 5], 180. 

309 0-310 A. Epist. ad Themistium, 265 c, n. 

John Mal^ (ed. A Schenk, Die rSmische Kaisergtschiciu 6ei MaJalas, Stuttaart 
„ ^ 930 ,PP. 23 *. ro-243, 3 - 
Marcus Aurelius, xu, 27. 

Ovid, ex Ponto, m, iv, 87-114; iv, xiii, 23-32. 

Pbedras (ei J. P. Postgate). ii, v, 7-25; m, pnl. 33-44. 

pSTv* 57 . Frag- 36. pp. ir82/3. 

Plmy, NM. in, 82: vii, 149: vm, 145; 185; 197: a, 187; xiv, 60: xv, 135: xvi, 
xw 7^' ‘ 3 - 32: ixxir, 62: 

Pliny Minor, Epist. v, 3. 

60 c, D (t, p. ,45): /e amiconsm multitudine. 

P- 333 ): ^ iiftctu araculcmm. 

J!? rr,,/ o 0«. p. 3 >6): -dSf invidia et odio, 

S 37 B (Ill, p. 3 89): de exilto, 602 x, p (in, p. 5 59): 9 ^st. conmv... 62 a-c 

(". P- H)‘ ^tfiur.p.gerendar, 794 a (v, p. 50): deanima, lo(vii, p. 30)- one 
fragment of the Ti^tpiou Bioy (vn, p. 148). V»‘>, P- 3°; • one 
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Scribonitu Largus (ed. G. Hdmretch), 97; 120; 162. 

Seneca, i( froviJeatU, 4, 4; it ira, 1, 18, 3-6J iii, 2t, $iaiManiam, i; 13; 22. 
4-8; ai Polybiam, t J, ir traaqaillitatt, 11, 11; bentficiis, 11, 7-8; in, 26; 
it clemtatia, i, i, 6. 

- Efistalst Moralts. 12, 8; 55, 3; 70, lO; 83, 14, ij; 95, 42; 108, 22; 122, 

10, II. 

Seneca Rhetor (ed. A Rienling, 1872), Smas. 11, 12; Ctatrao. iz, 4, 17 W. 

Strabo (ed. A. Mcbeke), iii, i;6: ir, 178; v, 288,* xii, 334, 579; xiii. 618,627; 
XVII, 828, 831, 840. 

Suetonius, /tagustas, 86, 2; 97-101: Tibtriai, passim; CaJig. I— 16; 19, 3; 21; 30, 2; 
37 . *5 38. 3; Ciaai. 5-6; 23; 25, 3; Ntra, §, 2; Galba, j, 2; ViuU. 2; 
Titus, 8, I; Domit. 20. 

Holtzhausscr, C. A. An Ef igrafhic Cammtatary on Sattoniat't Lift of Tibtriat. 
Philadelpi^ Thesis, 1918. C. Sattoni Tranqailti vita Tibtrii—c. 24-c. 40 
neu konunendert von Dr. J. R. Rietra. .Amsterdam, 1928. 

Suidas, Ltstikea (ed. Gaisford), t.v. Ti^ipitK. 

Tadtus, Agrinla, 13, 3; Historiat, ii, 63, 93; Annalts, i-n fastim; xi, 21; iiii, 3, 
43; XV, 44; XVI, 29. 

- Annals, i-vi (H. Fumeauz: ed. 2, Oxford, 1896). xi—xvi (H. Fumeauz, 

revised edidon by H. F. Pelham and C. D. Fisher, 1907). 

Velleius Pktercolus u, 123-131 (see K. Scon in C.P. xxvi, 1931, p. 203 on an 
cmendadon for c. 126, 2). 

(v) Criticism of tkt Soarcts 

Besides the works by Leo, Peter, Rosenberg, and Wachsmoth dted on p. 898 the 
follovnng worb are generaUy applicable to the jolio-Claudians after Angustus: 
Appclquist, H. s. Dt frateipais rtram Gai, Claaiii, Neroais scriptoribas. Diss. 
Helsingfors, 1889. 

Gerckc, A Statca-Siaiita. Jahrb. f. class. Phil. Supplbd. xxi, 1896. II. Historisek- 
biograpkischt Uattrsackmngtn Mbtr Stntca aai stint Ztit. Pp. I 59-328. 
Knabe, C. A Dt foatibas kistoriat imptratoram Jalianoram. Diss. mile, 1864. 
Momigliano, A. Otstrvazioni sallt Fonti per la storia ii Caligela, Claaiio, Neroste. 
Rend. Line, viii, 1932, p. 293. 

Stevenson, G. H. Aacitat Historians ani their Sources. J.P. xxxv, 1920, p. 203. 
(a) Dio. 

Besides the general worb cited on p. 898 the fallowing shonld be noted: 
Bergmans, J. Die ^jftllen itr vita Tiberii {Back 57 ier Uistoria Remana) its 
Cassias Dio. Heidelberg Diss. Amsterdam, 1903. 

SickeL G. Dt foatibas a Cassio Dione in conscribeniis rebus iaie a Tiberio asqat ai 
mortem Fiulli gestis aikibitis. Diss. GMdngen, 1876. 

{b) Josepkas. 

Besides worb dted on p. 898 see also: 

Bloch, H. Die ^jftllen its Flavius Josephus in seiner Arckaeologie. Leipzig, 1879. 
von Desdnon, J. Die Ckroaolegie its fosephsu. Kiel, 1880. 

- Uatersacknngen za Flavius Josephus. Kiel, 1904. 

DiUner, H. Unttrsackaagen iber Josephus. Diss. Marburg, 1896. 
liempt, L. van. De testimonio Flaviano. Mnem. lv, 1927, p. 109. 

Niese, B. Zar Chroaologie its Josepktss. II. Die rOmischen Kaiseijahre. Hermes, 
xxviii, 1893, pp. 208-216. 

Norden, E. Joseplm aai Tacitus Sber Jesus Christas aai tine messianiseke Propketie. 
N.J. Klass. Alt. XXXI, 1913, p. 637. 
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PhMT, C. The Teitimonj */ Joufhus t» ChristieMity. A-J.Ph. xlviii, 1927, 
p. 137. 

Schenunn, F. A. C. Die ^llen Jet Flmoius Jeufkus in Jer juJisehen Archaealepe. 

(Bach xnn-rr — Pokmos, 11, aip. vji-xiv, 3.) Hagen, 1887. 

Scein, E. De Flnvii Josef hi one narrnnii. Eos, xxxiii. 1930/31, p. 641. 

Tlubler, E. Die Parthematkrichun hei Josefhiu. Berlin, 1904. 

- Die nicht hestimmbarem Hinweise hei Jasefhns und die Auanjmashjfothese. 

Hermes, u, 1916, p. 211. 

(r) Ssutenini. 

See works cited on p. 899. 

{d) Tncitms. 

The following works will be found useful: 

1. General. 

Boissier, G. Tacite, Ed. 4, Paris, 1923. 

Drcxler, H. Bericht uber Tacitus JSr die Jahre 1913-1927. Burslan, ccxxir, 
Suppl. bd. 1929, p. 2$7. 

Fracnkcl, Ed. Tacitsu. Neue jahrb. f. Wiss. und Jugendbildung, nil, 1932, 
pp. 218-233. 

Klingner, F. Tacitus. Die Antike, nii, 1932, p. 151. 

Mar^csi, C. Tacita. Messina-Roma, 1924. 

Reitzcnstcin, R. Tacitus und sein fFeri. (Neue Wege zor Andke, nr.) Ldpzig- 
Berlin, 1926. 

Art. sj>. P. Cornelius Tacitus m P.W. (Schwabe.) 

2. Life and flews. 

Bitkman, C. Tacitus quae de Astralagia iudicaverit. Mnem. Ln, 1928, p. 70. 
Fatw, Ph. La carriht sdnatariale de Taciu. J. d. Sav. 1926, p. 193. 

- VIrtilipan de Tacite. J. d. Sav. 1914, p. 250. 

Halliday, W. R. A Sidelight upon Tacitus. laverpool Ann. Arch, ix, 1922, p. 27. 
Hammer, S. Ramenta Tacitina. Eos, xxv, 1021/2, p. 10. 

Lord, L. E. Nate on Tacitus’ Summary aif the Reign of Augustus. C.R. xu, 1927, 

p.41. 

Meister, R. Die Tacitnsinsekrift von Mylasa. Jahreshefte, xxni, 1932, Bciblatt, 
PP- 233 -» 44 - 

von Pahlmann, R. Die Weltanschauung des Tacstus. Ed. 2, Mumch, 1913. 

Reid, J. S. Tacitus as a Historian. J.R.S. xi, 1921, p. 191. 

Vogt, J, Tacitus als Politiker. Stuttgart, 1924. 

Willrich, H. Augustus bei Tacitsu. Hermes, Lxii, 1927, p. 54. 

3. Sources, Composition, and Art. 

Bretschneider, K. ordine ediderit Tacitus singulas Annalium partes. Diss. 
Strassburg, 190$. 

Courband, E. Let fne/ddt fart de Tacite dans let "Histoires.” Paris, 1918. 

Everts, P. S. De Tacitea historiae eonscribeudae ratione. Diss. Kerkrade, 1926. 
Fabia, Ph. Let sources de Tacite dans let Histoiret et let Annales. Paris, 1893. 
Glaser, K. Bemerkungen zu den Annalen des Tacitsu. Mitt. d. Ver. Klass. Phil, in 
Wien, n, 1929, p. 34. 

Graf, W. Untersuchungn Mber die Komfosition ier Annalen des Tacitus. Bern Diss. 
Thun, 1931. 

Hanssen, R. Die ^j/ellenanfukrunpu in Tacitus' Historiae und Annales. Symb. 
Osl. XII, 1933, p. 81. 
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Hinchfeki, O. Die BUchenai! ier Annalen uni Historien iet Tacitus. KJeine 
Schriften, Berlin, 1913, p. 842. 

-Z«r aunalistiscken Anlageu its Taeittitchen Gesckicktwerkes. Kleine Sdmfien, 

p. 855. 

Leo,r. DiestaatsncitlickenExkurseinTacitssiAnnalen. G<Stt.N&ch. 1896,p. 191. 
Manh, F. B. Tacitus ani Aristocratic Tradition. C.P. xxi, 1926, p. 289. 

Marx, F. A. Unterstukuugen zstr Komfetition uni zm den ^jfelleu von Tacitus’ 
Anualeu. Hermes, uc, 192;, p. 74. 

- Die ^jfellen der Germaueniriege bei Tacitus und Dio. Klio, jxn (N J. viu). 


1933. P- 323 - 

Mommsen, Th. Das Ferkaltniss des Tacitus zu den Acten des Senats. Gea. Sc hrift e n , 
vii, p. 2;2. 

MOnzer, F. Die ^jfellen des Tacitus fir die Germattenkriege. B. J. 104,1899, p. 66. 
Slijper, E. De Tacito, graecos auctores, Herodotum in frimis, imitante. Mnem. ltii, 
1929, p. to6. 

Stein, A. Die ProtokoUe des rSmiscien Senats und Ore Bedeutung als Gesckicktsfuelh 
fir Tacitus. Progr. Prague, 1003. (And cf. B.P.W. 1916, 1038-^40.) 

- Tacitus als GcsckicktsqutUe. N.J. ^ Alt xviii, 1915, p. 361. 


4. The Tacitean Portrait of Tikerius. 

Besides the general worb in section i the following should be consulted 

Freyiag, L. Tikerius und Tacitus. Berlin, 1870. 

Gentile, I. Vimperatore Tikerio e la moderna critica storica. Milan, 1887. 

Harrer, G. A. Tacitus and Tikerius. A.J.Ph. XLi, 1920, p. 57. 

Jerome, T. S. Tke Tacitean Tikerius. C.P. tii, 1912, p. 265. 

- Aspects of the Study of Reman History. New York, 1923, pp. 319-380. 

Ritter, J. Die taciteiseke Charakterzeickstung des Tikerius. Gymnasial-Progransn, 
Rudolstadt, 1895. 

Wiesner, £. Tikerius und Tacitus. (Kiitischc Bclcuchtung des adteischen Berichtes 
ab^ die Rcgienng Tibeis bb zum Tode des Drusus.) Kiotoschin-Ostrowo, 
1877. 

V 

(/) Velleius Paterculus. 

See worb dted on p. 899 tq. and also: 

Goeke, W. De Velltiana Tikerii imagine indicium. Diss. Jena, 1876. 

Raff, P. Lefonti stericke di Velleie Paterculo. Luccra, 1925. 

Schaefer, W. Tikerius und seine Zeit im Lickte der Tradition des Velleius Paterculus. 
Leipzig Diss. Halle, 1912. 

(/) Miscellaneous. Lost and late esriters. 

Carcopino, J. Un inscription de M. Servilius Nonianus. Bull, de la Soc. nat. des 
Antiq. de France, 1931, pp. 108—115. 

Casdglioni, L. Lattanzio e le Storie di Seneca padre. Riv. FiL (N.S.) vi, 1928, p. 454. 

Detlefsen, D. Veker des Sltertn Plinius Gesckichte seiner Zeit und ikr Verkiltniss zum 
Tacitus. Phil, xxxiv, 1876, p. 40. 

Klotz, A. Das Gesckichttverk des Sltertn Seneca. Rh. Mus. Lvt, 1901, p. 429. 

Mommsen, Th. Cornelius Tacitus und Cluvius Rufus. Originally published 1870: 
m Ges. Sekrifun, vii, p. 224. 

Moizo, R. B. / Commentari di Agrippina madre di Nerone. Studi Cagliaritani di 
Storia e Filologia. VoL i, Cagliari, 1927, p. 19. 

- Gli Annali di Servilio Soniano. Studi Cagliaritani_p. 62. 

■ I likri della guerra di Germania di Aufidio Basso. Stum Cagliaritani... p. 58. 
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MOnicr, F. Aufidiiu und Plimus. Rh. Mu*, uai, 1907, p. 161. 

- Beitrdge zar ^jftlJenkritik der Naturgeschicite des PiiMims. Berlin, 1897. 

Nis*en, A. Die Hiitorien det Plinius. Rh. Mus. xxvi, 1871, p. 497. 

Pitzig, E. JaiattMs Antiacktmus und 'Johammti MaJ*Uf. Leipzig, 1892. 

PelJu, W. Zn Jufidius Baii»s. RE. Mus. LZi, 1906, p. 620. 

Schenk, A. (Graf von Stauffiniberg}. Die rimiscie KeisergescUciu iei MtidJas. 
Stuttgart, 1031. 

Weber, W. Studien zjtr Cirnik des MdJalas in FettgakefiirA. DeisjmoMW, Tdbingeo, 
1927, p. 20. 

von Wdlfflin, £. Plinims und Ciuvimj Rujiu. Archiv f. Lat. Lezik. und Grammadk, 
»«, 1902, p. 345. 


11 . MooiaN Woaxs 
A. General 

(Worb marked f m this and the following bibliography 
were not accessible to the writer) 

Besides the relevant pages in the worb cited in the General Bibliography, many 
of the following arc generally relevant for the whole reign: 

Baker, G. P. Tiberias Caesar. London, 1929. 

Becsly, E. S. Catiline, Clodins, and Tiberius. London, 1878. 

Dicckmann, H. Die effekBve Mitregentsekaft des Tiberius. Klio, xv, 1918, p. 339. 
Fluss, M. Berickt iber die Literatur zur Gesckickte der remise ken Kaiserzeit bis auf 
Diodetian (14—284;*. Cir.) atts dem Jakreu 1894-1913. Bursian, CLXXXU, 
1921, p. 53. 

Gagi, J. Ditnu Augustus. Vidie dynastique ckez les empereurs julia-c/audieiu. Rev. 
Arch, zxxiv, 1931, p. ii. 

- La Fictaria Augsuti et Us auspices de Tibht. Rev. Arch, xxxii, 1930, p. i. 

Gelzer, M. Die Nebilitat der Kaiserzeit. Hermes, 1, 1915, p. 395. Cf. W. Otto, 
ib. u, t9i6, p. 73. 

Groag, £, Zmr Amterlaufbakn der NobiUs in der Kaiserzeit. Strena Bulidana. 
^greb, 1924, p. 253. 

Hentig, H. von. Ober den Cdsarenwaknsistn, die Krankkeit des Kaisers Tiberius. 

Munich, 1924. [But cf. £. Hohl in Deut. Lit. Zeitung, 1925, p. 269.] 

Ihne, W. Ztw Ekrenrettung det Kaisers Tiberius. Strassburg, 1892. 

Kahrstedt, U. Frauen auf anti ken Minzen. Klio, x, 1910, p. 261 (esp. p. 293). 
Kornemann, E. Deppelprinxdpat und Reicksteilung im Imperium Remanunt. Lmpzig- 
Berlin, 1930, pp. 26-60. 

Lang, A. Beitrkge zasr Gesckickte des Kaisers Tiberius. Jena, 1911. 

Marsh, F. B. Tke Reign af Tiberius. London, 1931. 
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Sandels, F. Die Stellung der kaiserlicken Frauen aus der iulisck-claudischen House. 
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Schott, W. Stssdien zssr Gesckickte det Kaisers Tiberius. Bamberg, i, 1904,11,190$. 
Schwab, J. Leben und Ckarakter det Tiberius Claudius Nero stack Felleius und 
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Spengel, A. Zmr Gesckickte des Kaisers Tiberius. Bay. S.B. I903. Heft 1, pp. 3-63. 
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tTuxen, S. L. Kejser Tiberius. Copenhagen, 1896. 

von Voigt, W. Unter welckem Gestimen wurde CStar, Agrippa und Tiberius gebarenl 
Phil. Lviii, 1899, p. 170. 
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B. Claudius 

I. Axciikt SouiicE* 

I, CoMUmpwary Documents 
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CHAPTER XXI 
NERO 


A. Amciikt Souscu 


T. hscriptitni 

The chief Latin inscripdoni will be found in Dessau, 225—36; 1741; 1987* 
2595; 4914; 5622; 5640; 7386; 7396; 8901-2. (To these should be added the 

inscriptions already cited in the text.) »n 

T^chiefGreekinscripdona will be found in Ditt.* 807-14; LGJt.K.i, 1034-5; 

in. 15. 335 , 986; nr. 2^, 56°, ”\ 5 . *°53. 55 . +?S, 538 , 

666-8; S.E.G. iv, 530, 563. See also those already ated in the text andm 
XX, 1930, p. 43; Jahreshefte, xxn, 1930, Beiblatt, col. 51. 


2. Ptfjri 

References to the principal papyri are given in the teid. Sm al|K> U. Wilckcn, 
GrieckiseJk Ottraka, Leipag, 1899 and P. M. Meyer, Grieriiscie Texu ami 
Jegyptem, Berlin, 1916, index i.v. Nero. 

3. Ceimi 

In addition to the works cited in the General Bibliography see also: ^ 

Gabrici, E. La cmtlogia dille monete di Nernu itakilita iQpra amove ricerxk iemmt- 
grafick. Riv. Ital. Numism. x. 1897, p. 275. 

Kenner, F. Die Sekidemmaze del Kaisers Ner». Num. Z. x, 1878, p. 230. 

Pick, B. Ueber eiaige Mmazea der rSmiseka Kaiserzeit. Z.N. xvn, 1890, p. 180. 
Soutzo, M. C. itude imr la measaies impdriala nsmaiaes. Rev. N. 4 S. 11. 1898, 
p. 659; lu, 1899,0. 9. 

Sydenham, E. A Tk Coiaage of Nero. London, 1920. 

4. Ictaograpkj 

Bernoulli, J. RSmisek Ikoaegraphie. 11, i, Berlin-Stuttgart, 1886, p. 385. 


5. Literary 
(4) Maia Somrea 

Dio Cassius, ua-utiii (cf. uav, 9; ucvi, 19). 

Suetonius, Nero. 

Tacitus, Aaaals, xiii-xvi. 

(i) Secondary Somrtes 

This list does not claim to be exhaustive. Sources for the ‘le^d’ of Nero will be 
found in the studies cited in Section B, 2 (g), and especially in C. Pascal, Nesyae 
aella storia aaeddotica e nella leggeada. Only passages of special significance are ated 
here. 

Anth. Lat. (ed. Riese), 725; 726 (- Baehrens, Poet. lat. miaoret, iii, p. 6t). 

Anth. Pal. ix, 178. 

Aurelius \nctor, De Caesar. 5. 

Calpnmios, Edogae (« Baehrens, Poet. lat. minora, m, p. 69). 
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Digtsu, rxxvi, I, I. 

Dio ChiTiottom, Orat. xn, nxi, xxni. 

Epictetm t, i, u 12—18; nr, $, ij- 

Eusebiu*, Hu/. Ecclts. ii, 25; nr, 26. 

Eutropitu, Bmidrimm, 14- 
Gaiui, Imstit. a, 197; a, 253. 

[St John], Tie AptcaJjpse. 

Jotephu), Amt. xx [8], 148 fff. 

Licoatitts, De murtiimt ferucmtarum, 2. 

Umt Pitomit (- Baehrcns, Pcet. Imt. minont, 1, p. 225). 

Liier Celomimrum, p. 230 Lachmann (p. 50 Pats); p. 231 L. (p. 52 P.); p. 233 L. 

(p. 56 P.); p- 237 L- (P- 68 P.) 
rLudan.] Nen, tive de fuiicme Ittimiy ^ 

IVlartial, »a, 21; 34; na, 70; x, 48; xi, 33; Spec/. 2; 28 (beadc* numberless minor 

alloslons). 

Nero, Frmgmemtm (Morel, Fragm. fmet. lat. pp. 131-2). 

Octmvim prae/exim. 

Ormadm SOjllimm, i», 119177.; t, 28-34, 137 W-. 363 W-! ®*- 90 r UOW-! 

xa, 78177. (ed. Gcflfidcen). 

Orodos, va, 7. 

Paottniai, a, 17, 6; 37, 5; r, 12, 8; 25, 85 26, 3; ra, 17, 3 - 4 ! ix, 27 » 3 - 4 ! x, 7, 

i;x,i9»*- • 

St Peter, Efistmlm, i. 

Philostratiu, De Tjtmemsi Apolltmt liiri (ed. Qinybcarc), passim. 

Pliny, NJl. nr, to; va,45-6; xxu,92;xxai, 154; iixiv, 45-7; 84;xxxvt, 111-13. 
Pliny Minor, Epis/. v, 3. 

Plutarch, Galba\ Otif, ^jftmedo adulaior, 6od (i, p. 146 Bemardaku); De (aiioemda 
ira, 462 (ai,p. 201); DegarrmJitaU, 505 (ai, p. 310); De sera mtm. vimd. 567 
(at, p. 465); Praeeeptageremd. reipmhl. 810 (v, p. 90); 815 o (v, p. 103). His 
Life of Nero b lost. 

Polpuus, Strateg. via, 62. 

Quintilian, Imst. ^at. vai, 5, 18. 

Statius, Si/vae, a, 7 (GenethUacon Lucani ad PoUam). 

Suetonius, Pita Lmcami. 

Sulpicius Severus, Cironic, a, 28-9, ed. Lavcrtujoo. 

Tertullian, Apol^. 5. 

The works of Lucan, Persius, Petronius, and above all the younger Seneca are 
important: all Seneca’s writing especially the Apocoloejntesis and the de dementia, 
contain valuable material for the general life of the period. 
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CaBcgari, E. Dei fonti per la steria di Neront. . 4 tti 1 st. Veneto, Ser. 6, vi, 1887, 
pp. 1099, 1397; va, t888,pp. 153, 219. 

t But see the nodoe in P.W. xin, 175a, where grounds are given for attributing this 
dialogue to one of the two PhiloetratL 

6a>a 
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Taubler, E. Die Partkemeekrickten kei Jetefius. Dt». Berlin, 1904. 

- Znr Getekitku der AInnen. Klio, ix, 1909, p. 14. 

Willrich, H. Celiguln. v. Der Orient enter Geiut. Klio, ill, 190J, p. 297, 

See also: 

Andresen, G. Review of Henderson’s Ckrono/egy in Jekretier. d. piilol. Fereini zu 
Berlin, xxni, 1901, p. 318. 

-Review of Schur’s Untersuekungeu, ik. xux, 1924, p. 145. 

and the following critkjncs of Schnr’s Orientfolitik’. G. De Sanctis, Riv. ster. nnt. 

N.S. lit, 1925, p. 199. W. Ensslin, B.P.IF. 1924, p. 579. E. Hohl, Deuticke 

Litereturzeitung, XLV, 1924, p. 915. O. Lenze, 01 .Z. xxvii, 1924, p. 343. 

On Armenian topography besides the worb cited in Vol. ix, p. 928, see: 

HObschmann, H. Die eltarmeniscken Orttnamen. Indo-germ. Fmachnngen, xn, 
1904,0?. 177 xfy. 

Mark wart, J. Stdarmenien end die Tigrisfuellen. Studien zur armenischen Ge- 
schichte, iv. Vienna, 1930. 

Articles in P.W./xw.: Amiochos IV (Wilcken), Archekos, 15 (Wilckcn), Artazias, 3 
(Wilcken), Domhius Corbnlo (Stein, Si^pl. bd. tii^, ^midas-Ncro (Hohl), 
Go^cs (Stein), Hyrbnia (KiesslingV M. lulius Agnppa, land II (Rosenberg), 
laUus-Germanicns (Gelzer), Izates (Weissbach), Ko^ (2), 9,10 (Kahrstedt), 
Mithridates, 16, 33 (Geyer), Radamistns (Stein), Sohaemus, 3 (Stein). • 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

THE NORTHERN FRONTIERS FROM TIBERIUS TO NERO 
Pa«t I. Tmi Rhine and the Danube (Sectkmj I, II wid V) 

L THE RHINE 
A Ancient Soubce* 


I. Imtcriflttmt 


Cf. above, p. 941 (Bibliography to c. xii. Section n). The followbg inscriptiona 
may here be mentioned: 

Desua 950. Aeu Frttrum Arvalium, C./JL. vi, 32346- C.IJ.. xiii, 11513-4* 
11853-6. 


2. Littrdry mJtMff 

Cf. above, p. 941 (Bibliography to c. xii. Section vi). The following are the most 

iSSy?Njf*ra^’20. Tacitus, ii, 45-6. 88; iii, 40-75 »▼* 72-45 305 n. 

16-20; ni, 27-8; xiii, 53-7- Suetonius, Tii. 41; C*/ig. 43-525 C/W. 24; 
Gd/ia, 6, 8. Dio lie, 21-2; tx, 8, 7; 30, 4-6. Eutropins vii, 12, 2. 


B. Modeen WoaKs 

Wmost all the items referred to above in the bibliography to c. ra, section vi, 

1 and 2, will here be required. For Gains on die Rhine, see die biWiography to 
Ch. IX, A 2, (^ i. In addition, the following; 

Barthcl, W. R.-G. K. Bcr. vi, 1910-11, pp. 123-5 (criticism of Hofmann’s views). 
Bohn, O. Rieiniicke'UgerftSJtt' Germ, x, 1926,p. 25. 

Dahm, Ot DerrBmiscke Bergiam oji tier untertn Lskm. B.J. tot, 1^7. P- > 27 - 
_ J 3 er tUmhzMg ier Ciatun usek Okerg^tmitm im J*krt 50 N. Cir. /i. p. 12 8. 

Forrer, R. 1. Strasbourg, 1927. , 

Hofmann, H. Z«r Fr<tgir dtr rxtrjltoiscken OkktfatioM its rtekun RketMuftrs. 

Mainzer Zeitschr. VI, I 9 ii,p. 31. . 

Klinhenberg, J. Die Slttsten btkasuum Birger Kilns. (Reprinted from Jahrbuch 
des Kalidschcn Geschichtsvereins, xii, 293 °-) 

MOnzer, F. Die ^aelless its Tacitus fSr He Gennanenkriege. B.J. 104,1899, p. 66 
(the elder Pliny on the Rhine). 

Revellio, P. Kaste/l Hijiugtn. Germ- x, 1926, p. 16; n, 1027, p. 98. 

Ritterling, E. £in Ofixier its Rkeinkeerts aus ier Zeit its Caligula. Germ. 1. 

_ Das'frgyisuisekt Lager iei Htfktim i. T. (-Nassauische Annalen, 40). 

Wiesbaden. 1913. ^ , . , , • - . 

Sad<e,E. CberituStauHerAlisefragt. nr. Eiuigts zurGeuk.ies rtcktsrkeimsekeu 
KorgtlSuies tnu Vetera isi ier Kaiserxeit teit 16 u. Ckr. B.J. 130* 2925* 
pp. 306-309. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 

IL THE DANUBE 
A. Akciint Sources 


I. hfcriftionj 

Dessau 231, 938, 962, 969, 970, 971, 985, 986, 1349, 1987, 2281, 2478, 2737, 
5829, 5829<f, 9197. CJ.L. It, 3272; r, 8002 (= I>essau 208); 8003. S.E.G. i, 
329. Amm. ffig. 1926, n. 8, 19. 

2. Littr^ry evidence. 

Orid, Ex Pome, i, 8, 11-20; iv, 7, 9, 75-80, 119-120; Tristia, ii, 197-200, 
Josephus, Bell. Jnd. 11,16,4.Tacitus, Germ. 41-2; Hist, iii, 5; Ann. 1,76, 80; 
II, 44, 62-7; HI, 38-9; IV, 46-51; Ti, 39; III, 29- JO. Pliny, N.H. iv, 80-1. 
Suetonius, Tih. 41; Clani. 25. Appian, lU. 30. Dio iviii, 25,4, 

B. Modern Works 

Many of the items quoted above in section r of the bibliogr^hy of c. xii above are 
relevant, especially the exhaustive study of C. Patsch, Wien S.B., 1932. In addition: 

Abramid, M. Sovi uatfisi iz Peetevija. Casopis za Zgodovino in Narodopisje. 
Maribor, 1931, p. 177, 

Cuntz, O. Romiscie insekriften nni Emenn. Jahrbuch fQr Altcrtumskunde, vii, 1913, 
pp. 195-200. 

Dessau, H. Zar Peihemfalge der Stattknlter Moetiens. Jahreshclte xxin, 1926, 
Beibbtt, col. 345. 

von Domaszewski, A. Zar Geschichte der rUmiscken Provintuaherwa/tungy 1. 

Moesin nndHiifania Citerior. Rh. Mus. 45, 1890, p. i. 

Fabia, P. Sur ane p^e perdue et sur let Hvres ivi, ivii, xviii det Annates de Tacke. 

Rev. E.A. xxxiT, 1932, p. 139. 

Groag, E. Art. s.v. P. Memmius (29) Regulus in P.W. 

Lambrino, S. Ohservatians sur nn nouveau dip/Sme de Pempereur Claude. Rev. 
Phil. (iii« Sdrie), V, 1931, p. 251. 

Parvan, B. Histna, iv. Analale Academiei Romlne. Mem. Seep Ist« xxxvin, 
191^6. Bucarest, 1916. 

Schmidt, L, Das Regnum Fannianum. Hermes, ilviii, 1913, p. 292. 

Schwarz, E. Cher das ReicA des Fannius. Sudeta, vii, 1931, p. 145. 

Stein, A RSmiscAe ReicAsieamte der Previnz TAraeia. Sarajevo, 1921. 

- Der rSmiscAe Limes in OetterreicA, xii, 1914, pp. 166 iff.; xvi, 1926, 

pp. 8 sff.i XVII, 1933, pp. 76 Sff. 


Part II. Britain (Sections III-IV) 

A. Ancient Sources 
l. Literary 

Frondnus, Strut, ii, 13, ri. 

Horace, Odes, i, 35, 39; m, 5, 2-4. 

Strabo, u, 115-116; iv, 200-201. 

Suetonius, Catig. 19; 44; 46; Claud. 17; Nero, 18; Fesp. 4. 

Tadtus, yfaa. xii, 31-40; xrv, 29-39; 5; 10-16. 

On Tacitus, Agrirola, ice H. Fumeaux and J. G. C. Anderson, Tadtus, de vita 
JO 0“ Tadtus, Annals, see H. Fumeaux, H. F, Pelham 

tnd C. D. Fisher, Ammah xi—xvi, Oxford, 1907. 
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a. EpigrapUc 

The British material is (a) Cl.L. ni; (^) supplements in Eph. Epigr. iii, iv, ni, ix; 
(e) Haverfield, Roman Briuin in 1913 and Roman Britain in 1914; (/) annually 

in J.R.S. from voL xi. . , b r> nil 

Very few inscriptions refer to this period. The chief are; Res Lrcstae ja; l-.l.L. nt, 
9x0- Dessau 216 (Claudius); C.I.L.vii, ii (Cogidubnui), 12 (Nero), 1201 (pig of 
Mendip lead, a.d. 49), and some tombstones, Cl.L. rii, i S5i Lph. Epigr. tii, 
903, J.R.S. XVIII, no. ;. 

B. Moderk Works 

Atkinson, D. Tie Geverneri of Britain from Clandins to Diocletian. J.R.S. Xii, 1922, 

P- . . . , . 

Britisi Museum Guide to Early Iron Age Antipnttiet. London, 1925* 

British Museum Guide to Antifuities of Roman Britain. London, 1922. 

Brooke, G. C. Tie Dittriiutiou of Gaulish and British Coins in Britain. Anuquity, 
vii, 1933, p. 268. 

BuUeid, A. and H. St G. Gray. Tie Glastonbury Lake Killage. Glastonbury, 1911. 
Bushc-Foi, J. P. Excavations at Hengistbury Head, HanU. London, 1915. 

_ Excavation of tie LaU Celtic Umfield at Stearling, Kent. London, 1025. 

_ first {second) Report on tie excavation of the Roman Fort at Riciborougi, Kent. 

London, 1926, 1928. 

Collingwood, R. G. Tie fosse. J.R.S. xiv, 1924, p. 252. . , 

Curwcn, E. C. Excavations in tie Trundle, Goodwood, 1928. Sussex Arch. 
Collections. 

Evjns, A. J. On a Late Celtic Umfield at Aylesford. Archacologia, ui, 1891, 
p. 315. 

Evans,]. The Coins of the Ancient Britons. London, 1864. 

Haverfield, F. and G. Macdonald. Roman Occupation of Britain. Oxford, 1924. 
Hawkes,CF. C. ffiVA/arr/. Antiquity, v, 1931, p. 60. . . , . 

Hawkes, Q. F. C. and G. C Dunning. Tie Belgae of Gaul and Britain. Archaeol. 
joum. ucxxvii, 1930, p. 150. 

Hawkes, C. F. C, J. N. L. Myres and C G. Stevens. St Catherine’s Hill. Proc. 
Hants. Field Club, xi, 1930. 

Holmes, T. Rice. Ancient Britain and tie Invasions of Julius Caesar. Oxford, 

1907* 

Laver, P. G. Tie Excavation of a Tumulus at Lexden, Colchester. Archaeologia, 
Lxxvt, 1927, p. 241. 

Leeds, E. T. Celtic Ornament in tie Britisi Isles down to a.d. 700. Oxford, 1933. 
Oman, C. W. C. England before tie Norman Conquest. Londtm, 1910. 

Prycc, T. D. and F. Oswald. Roman London: its initial occupation as evidenced by 
early types of Terra Sigillata. Archaeologia, lxxviii, 1928, p. 73. 

Ro>-al Commission on Hbtorical Monuments. Roman London. London, 1928. 
Wheeler, R. E. M. London in Roman Times. London, 1930. 

- A Prehistoric Metropolis: tie first Femlamium. Antiquity, vi, 1932, p. 133. 

- Belpc Cities of Britain. Antiquity, vu, 1933, p. 21. 

Wheeler, R. E. M. and P. G. Laver. Roman Colchester. J.R.S. ix, 1919, p. 139. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

THE YEAR OF THE FOUR EMPERORS 
A. AMCiEirr Souxcn 

Dio, fragments of Boob uaii-LXiv (Boissevain’i edition, vol. in, pp. 84-134). 
Josephus,Re//. 7*^.nr[9, 2],491-502; [9,9], 54 S-S 49 ! t'®* 0 * 53 . 663 . 

Plutarch, Gtlit; Olio. See E. G. Hardy, PUtorci't Lives e/Ga/io *»d 0 / 4 », with 
Introduction and explanatory notes. London, 1890. 

Suetonius, GaJia,- Otioj FiuUiuSi ytsf. 5-7,* Domit. 1. See G. W. Mooney 
C. Suetomi TrasifmU/i de viu Caesarum liiri vii-viii, with introduction, trans¬ 
lation, and commentary. Dublin, 1930. 

Tadtus, Hist. i-v. See W. A. Spooner, Tie Histories of Tocitsu, with introduction, 
notes, and an inder, London, 1891. (Besides the Oxford and Tenbner texts of 
the Histories that by j. van der Vliet, Groningen, 1910, should be mentioned). 

B. MooeaN Woixs 

In addition to the relevant pages in the general histories of the Empire dted in the 
General Bibliography, the following publications should be noted: 

Fabia, Ph. Vambassode dPOthon asue FittUiesu. Rev. PhiL xxxvii, 1913, p. 53. 

- Lajoumde du Jamier 69 i Rosae. Ib. xxxvi, 1912, p. 78. 

- La lettre de Pemfeius Profiofuus i Galba. Klio, iv, 1904, p. 42. 

- Les fritoriems de Fitellisu. Rev. d’hist. de Lycm, iii, 1903, p. 89. ^ 

- Fitellisu i Lyon. Rev. PhiL zxxvin, 1914, p. 33. 

Felidani, N. L’aano dei jssattro imferatari. Rhf. aor. ant. xi, 1TO7, p. 3; p. 378. 
Groag, E. Zar Kritik von Tatitssd ^j/ellea its die Histories. Jabb. f. chus. PhiL 
Suppl. bd. xxiu, 1897, p. 709. 

Hardy, £. G. Studies im Rotaast History. (Second Series.) London, 1909, pp. 130- 
268. 

- Tofitus as a military iistoriass is tie Histories. J.P. xxxi, 1910, p. 123. 

Henderson, B. W, Civil IFar aud Rebelliou its tie Romast Empire. London, 1908. 

- Ufe aud Prisuipate of tie Emperor Hero. London, 1903. 

Holzapfel. L. RSmistie Kaiserdateu. Klio, xii, 1912, p. 483; xui, 1913, p. 289; 

3tv, 1917, p. 99- 

KSstcr, F. Der Marsci der Istvasionsarmee des Fabius Falens vou Hiederrhein mad 
Italieu. Monster, 1927. 

Momigliano, A. Fitellio. St. FiL ix, 1931, p. 117. 

Mommsen, Th. Derletxte Kampf der romiscieu Republik. Get. Schriften, iv, p. 333. 

- Die Zaei Scilaciteu vou Bedriacum iu Jakre 69 u. Ckr. Ib. p. 354. 

Nischer, £. Die Scilaeit bei Crtmoua. Klio, xx, 1927, p. 187. 

PauL L. Kaiser Marcus Salvius Otko. Rh. Mus. tni, 1902, p. 76. 

Valmaggi, L. Stdla campagua fiavio-vitelliaua del 69. Klio, ix, 1909, p. 252. 

The following arddes in P.W. s.w. Antonius (89) Primus (Rohden), Caedna 
Afienus (Groag), Fabius (151) Vakns (Goldfinger), Flavius (206) Vespasianns 
(Weynand), JuUus (534) Vindex (Fluss), Licinius (tl6a) Mucianui (Kappel- 
mac^), ^vius (21) Otho (NagI), and Sdpidus (63) Galba (Fluss). 
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CHAPTER XXV 

REBELLION WITHIN THE EMPIRE 
Pa«t I. Thi Rhiki (Sections I-III) 

A. Akciint Soukcu 

Tsdtus, Hitt. IV, 12-37, 5 +- 79 . 8$, 86; v, 1+-26. (For texts and editions see 
Bibliography to Chapter xxiv, section A) 

Tadtus provides the only continuous narrative of any value. Scattered references 
to events ofthe rebellion will be found in Oio, lxvi , 3, 3 » Prontinns, Sttdt. rv, 3, 
Josephus, Bt//. JmJ. ni [4, 2], 75-88; Martial, u, 2; Plutarch, Jmateriut, 25, 
p. 700; Silius Italicns, tit, 607-^; and Suetonius, Demit. 2, i. 

B. Mooesn Woaxs 

Bang, M. DU Germenen im rimisthn Dientt Mt zttm RegitnngiMittritt CemsUnties I. 
Berlin, 1906. 

Fabia, Ph. Z> premier censmleU tU Petilitu Cerielit. Rev. Phil, xxxnr, 1910, p. 5. 
Henderson, B. W. CivU IVar gmd Bebellien im the Remmm Empire. London, 1908. 
Jullian, C Hitteire dt U Grnmle. VoL iv, pp. 183-223. 

Mommsen, Th. The Prmtimces ef the Remmm Emtpire. I^ndon, 1909, vol. i, 
pp. 127-145. 

MOnzer, F. Die 9 jelle des TmtitmtfUr die Germmmemkriege. B.J. 104, 1899, p. 85. 
Nissen, T. Der hmtmvitche Krug. B.J. 111-112, 1904, p. 82. 

Vulii, N. Petilitu Cerimlit. Kl^ vii, 1907, p. 457. 

See also the article in P.W. tx. Julius (186) Civilis (E. Stein). 


• Past II. Juoaia (Sections IV-VII) 

I. Axcixirr Souaco 

Acts of the Apostles, v, 36 //.; n, 28; xio, 38. 

Dio, LXvi, I; 4-8. 

Eusebius Hitt. eccl. 111, 5, 2-3. 

Josephus, Bell. Jmd.-, Amt. X3t; V'tU, 

Orosius, VII, 9. 

Procopius, de tellegethiee, i, 12; /f telle vmmdalue, ii, 9 (Dindorf). 

Suetonius, Fetp. 5; Tit. 4—5. 

Snlpidns Severus, Chrem. ti, 30. 

Tadtus, Amm. xn, 54; Hitt, v, 9-13. 

Thci^hanes, Chrmeep-mpUm, i, pp. 109, 199 (De Boor). 

Zonaras, vi, 12-29 (derived from Josephus). 

On passages from the Talmud (^ough of small importance for the reconstruction 
of events) see J. D&enbourg, Eumi tmr Phitteire et Im gAgrmphie de Im Pmlestime, i, 
Paris 18^, p. 247. 

On coiffT see E. SchOrer, Geultichu det jmditehem Felket im Zeitmlter Jetm Chritti, 
i, 3-4 ed, Ldpzig, 1901, p. 765 (with Bibliography). 

See also the useful coliectioo edited hf Th. Reinach* Textet d'mmtemrs greet et 
remtmimt relmtift am JmdmUme, Paris, 1895. 
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The renion rfthe Bellum Judaitmm, the so-called Hegesipous or Jotippus, 

edited by Weber-Caesar, Marburg 1864, has been repubUshed by V. Ussani in the 
Ctrfmi Script. Eccl. iM. vol. uen, 1931. Of the Slavonic verson only the first four 
books in a German translation are so &r available: Fittoims jMpitu vom 'JUdischtm 
Kritgt, BmcA I-IF, nack der tlavitckeu UeSmetzMMg deuuci ktmsgtgebt*...v 9 n 
A. Bcrcndtt u. K. Grass, Dorpat, 1924-27. It is imporable to ttke up any definite 
stand about the problems rai^ by t^ venion (especially after the appearance of 
R. Eisler’s ’li/troC's /SootXavs ov ^aoiXnWas, Heidelberg, 1928—30) until the whole 
text has been published. See above, p. 885. 

II. MoDiaN Woaxs on the Sources 

The notices about Josephus are concerned only with the Btllum "Judmicum and the 
Fita. Fuller details in Sdiurcr, tp. cit. i, 1901, p. 57 (The memoirs Vespasian): 
p. 58 (Antonius Julianas); pp. 58-63 (Justus ol Tiberias); pp. 78-106 (Flavius 
Josephus). 

Baenvald, A. Jutpimt (» GtliUs, teim Ferhiltnist zm dtn Ptruitn, imbtsondtrt zm 
Justmi COM TiSericu und Agrippa II. Breslau, 1877. 

Bemays, J. Ueber die Cironik dts Sulpicitu Stvtrus. Gesamm. Abhandl. 11, 1885, 

Drcxfer.'i?. VnUrnuhmngem zm Josephus und zstr Gesekiekte des judisekeu AuJ- 
stuudes 66-70. Rlio, xix, 1924, p. 277. 

Laqueur, R. Derjudische Uistoriker Flavius Josephus, Giessen, 1920. 

Luther, H. Josephus und Justus von Tiberias. Halle, 1910. 

Motzo, B. Due edizioui della "vita" di Giuseppe. Saggi di Storia e Letteratura 
Giudeo-ellenisdca. Florence, 1925, p. 214. 

- Gli aweuimenti di Galilea in ''Bell' e in 'Fita.' Ib. p. 226. ■ 

Niese, B. Derjidische Historiker Josephus. ILZ. utxvi, 1896, p. 193. 

Schalit, A. Josephus und Justus. Klio, xxvii, 1932, p. 67. 

Thackeray, H. St J. Josephus, the Man and the Historian. New York, 1929. 
Weber, W. Josephus und Fespasian. Stuttgart, 1921. 

Zeitlin, S. Megillat Taanit as a Source for Jeteish Chronology and History in the 
Hellenistic and Reman Periods. Jew. Quart. Review, x, 1919-20, pp. 74, 263. 

The articles m P.W. s.v. Josephus (Hdlscher); Justus v. Tiberias (F. Jacoby). 


III. Works on the War 
A. On the military operations 

Of the general histories apart from those cited in the General Bibliography see 
especially: 

Graetz, H. Geschichte der Juden. Ed. 4, vol. iii, Leipzig, 1888, p. 448. 

SchOrer, £. Op. cit. 1, p. 564 (for fuller bibliographic^ detail). 

See also, for the antecedents of the rebellion, £. Meyer, Urspmng und Anjange des 
Christentums, ui, Stuttgart-Berlin, 1923, p. 42 and A. Momigliano, Ricerche 
suir organizxazione della Giudea sotto il dominio romano (63 a.C.—70 d.C.), 
Annali Scuola Normale Superiore di Pisa, N.S.iii, 1934, p. 183. 

Among more detailed worb (besides the worb on Sources, cit^ above, practically 
all of which contain a reconstruction of the events, especially of those in Galilee), see: 
Bachlu, A. ZurFerproviantirung Jerusalems imJahreEs^jyon.Chr. Breslau, 1900 
(in Gedenkhuch xmt Frinnerung an David Kaufmann). 

Cagna^ R. L’arm/e romaine an siege de Jdrusalem. Rev. E.J. xxii, 1891, p. xxviii. 
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Fabia, Ph. P tint FmcitH »-t-U MsUti slip de Jirnsalm far Titntt Rev. Phil. 

N.S. xn, 1891, p. 149. 

Rcinach, S. V^c it Titui. Rev. E.J. xx, 1890, p. Iiv. 
de Sauky, F. Lts itmiers jonrs it Jinstltm. Paria, 1866. 

Valetoa, I. M. J. Mnein.ixvii, i 899 ,p. 78. , . 

S. Lt RAff/m/itt jMwe it 65-70, Lt R/volttien Frttfaift ttU RivtIutiM 
Rbss€, Parispi930. (Cf. the same author** 

N.S. XXIII, 1932, p. 45.) 


B. The juridical status of the Jews after A.O. 70 
BOcUer, A. Tit Ecnomie Cwiitins »f JmiMt tfttr tit Dtftructiom tf tit Stcoai 

Temple. London, 1912, par«»*. „ . *» o .q. 

Ginsberg, .M. S. Fitems juisiemt. Jew. Quart. Review, N.b. ixi, 1930, p. 28t. 
luster, I. Let Juift ians Pempirt nmain. ii, Paris, 1914, p. *82. 

Momidiano, A. Rieerde snlP orgtMtzxtruuu iella Giuiet setu tl romtao 

(63 a.C,-70 d.C.). Annali Scuola Nonnale Supenore di Pisa, N.S. lu, 1934, 

MoJ^n^Th. DerRtligitasJrevelatcirSmitciemRtcit. Gcs.Schriften,iii,p. 4 t 6 . 
Article in P.W. im. fisens (Rostovtzeff), cols. 2403—5. 
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GENERAL INDEX 

Where the only mention of a name doei not record a fact of hutorical importance 
about it, the name ii uaually omitted. Roman* are indexed under the moit familiar 
part of their name, whether praenomen, nomen or cognomen. In ca*e of doubt, a crw*- 
icfeience k given. For identification, date* of coniubhip (co*., or co*. tuff.) are given. 


Aba of Olha, 68 s refioied to prie*t-king*hip 
by Cleopatra, 70 
Abgar, king of Oiroene, 755 
Abila, Abilene, 115, 68O} tctrarchy, 181, 

75‘ 

Abretteue, 114 

Abydus, caricature from, j6 *. 

Abystinia, and African ivoiy 779 
Acamania, »ynoeci*m of dtie* in, 113} 
export fiom, 403 

Acd Gemella, lettlement for veteran* at, 
lao 

Achaea, 643; claimed by Sex. Pompciu*, 
56 /}.} with Macedonia reatoicd to 
Senam by Claodiu*, 681} transferted to 
fritter^ and attached to Moesia, 643, 805 
Acilius Buu, 617 

Acraephiae, intcriptioo from, 731 sq. 
Acratu*, freedman of Nero, 7x3, 7*7 
Acte, Claudia, mistrex* of Nero, 710, 741 
Acdum, campaign of, too tqq-i glorified a* 
victory of Roman culture, 476, 583, 585; 

J p*tlval of, 113 

don, Parthian commander, x^^ 

Aden (Eudaemon Arabia), *49, *53, 307, 
882 sq. 

Adiabene, 766 sq. 

Adiatoriz, Galatian chieftain, 69, 114 
Adria, potfery induitry at, 394 
Aedemon of Mauretania, 660, 675 
Aedile*, poster* of curtailed by Nero, 706 
Aedile* Ce ria l rn , 202 

Aedui, 644, 810; leave Bibracte and build 
Auguttodunum, 345} allowed to *tand 
for office in Rome, if dtueiu, 677 



Aeliu* Caesar, adopted ton of Hadrian, 381 
— Caiu*, governor on Danube, 367 
Acmiliut, M., Scauru* (coa. 115, 107 B.c.}, 
prosecuted for neglect of saent, 490 
also mder Lepidu* 

Aerarium, 190, 194 sq., 690; supervised by 
Praetors, 195; muisart, 195, 221, 227, 
604and Fiscus, 194, 687 
Aetna, oidactic poem, 512 
Aiier, Domitius, 635, 658 
A£ri^ 63, 194, 486; assigned to Octavian, 
20, 26; to Lepidu* conditionally, 25 and 
a., 30; held againtt Republican* by 
T. ^dus, 27 ( munidpahtie* of, loyu 


to Octavian, 98} North, Carthaginian m* 
fiuences in, 209; consular governors of, 
2135 a senato^ province, 345 ij.j 
expedition of Comeiius Balbus to, 346*9* S 
Africa Nov* (Numidia), 346; Nlaure- 
tania lapsm to Rome, 346; ojunmu* and 
Lentulti* in, 347; trade and commerce in, 
409*99.3 wheat growing, 40^.19.3 ex¬ 
ports, 4103 marble from Numidia, 4103 
exports from Mauietania, 4103 ruded by 
Tacfarini^ 643*9.3 road-making by 
Tiberius in, 6513 policy of Claudius in, 
674*99. 

Africanus, Julius, 640 

Agdistis, Phrygian goddess, ordinance* of, 

507 . . , . 

agaroHomos, official m Alexandria, 195 
Agricola, Cn. Julius, 188, 225, 230 aM a., 

*36 . . , 

Agriculture in Egypt, Cleopatra t for, 
373 in Italy, measures for protection of, 
386 and *.3 under Claudius, 695 sq. 
Agrippa, M. Vipsanius (co*. 37,28, *7 B.C.), 
65,144.1511*771-361592 3 with Octavian 
at Apollo^i 7i 273 in Perusine War, 293 
rescues Sipontum, 433 govwor of Gaul, 
463 victory over A^quiumi, 585 prepare* 
fleet for Octavian against Sex. rom- 
pcius, 58 *99.3 at Mylae, 603 awarded 
consna nstrata, 633 at Metulum, 863 
command* fleet at Actium, 102 *9.3 tent 
to aid Maecenas in Italy, 1063 building 
and restoration of aqu^ucts, 89, 2033 
alleged discussion with Augustus and 
Maecenas, 1273 censoria ftustas conferred 
on, 1235 left in charge of Rome, 133, 
144 *9-J ““t 0“ mistion to Ew, with¬ 
draws to Mityicne, 141 *9.3 vice-gerent 
in East, 142*9., 2625 divorce* Marcella 
and marries Julia, 144 and 11.3 subduo 
Cantabri, 3445 co-regency and tnbusucia 
fotestat conferred on, 146, and im^ritm 
mams, 1523 mission to Bosporus, 265 *99.3 
and Herod, 3303 cukiniet for vetew 
soldiers established by, 2813 visits 
Jerusalem, 3303 campaign in Pannonia, 
357 3 dies in Campai^ 1523 Augustus his 
heir, 1523 harfax invented by, 623 hi* 
map of^the world, 192, 5723 makes ro^ 
from Lugdunum, 3593 town planning 
of, 571 *99.3 portrait* of, 559 *9.3 Pan- 
tbran of, 5793 coinage, 122 n. 

63-2 
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Pottamut, 153, 157 «nd a., 609; 
a uue Agrippa, 646 
See aisa under Hei^ 

Agrippeuin (Anthedoo), 315 n., 338 
Agrippina, wife of Germaoicui, 610, 618 
616, 6545 auipects Tiberius of pro¬ 
curing death of Gennanicus, dza s<i.| 
iotrigoes of Sejaniu against, 6311 banisn- 
nient of, 6353 death of, 639; portrait of, 

564 

— mother of Nero, 653, 703, 715} exile of, 
659; nuuries Ctao^us, 67x1 aims at 
supplanting Britannicus by Nero, 
673 sq.i places Burrus in sole charge of 
Praetorians, 673 rj.j mnoral of rii’als, 
6731 persuades Claudius to adopt Nero, 
673; accuses Narcmus, 6961 murders 
Claudius, 696 rj. j check on Nero's power, 
7083 co-regent with Nero, 7085 on coins, 
7083 and trcedmen, 7095 remored from 
palace, 710 rj. 3 false charges against, 
7115 murdered, 716/0.3 hw memoirs, 
868 

Agrippinus Paconius, 731 
Ahenobarbus, eee under Domitius 
Ajax, high priest of Olba, 744 and *. 
aloe, see under auxilta 
Alani, 777 and a. 

Albani, Albania, reduced by Antony, 73, 
777 t 883 rj. 

Albinus, procurator of Judaea, 855 
Alchaudonius, 71 

Alexander of Abonnteichos, 497 «. 

— dynast of Emesa, 114 

— son of Herod, educated in Rome, 337, 
331/7.3 tried for treason at Aquileia, 
ii 4 . 

— Hehos, son of Antony and Cleopatra, 
brought np by Octaria, 1123 significance 
of name, 6S3 betrothed to lotape of 
Media, 783 receives territory from 
Antony, 80 

See aha under Tiberius Julius Alexander 
Alexandra, mother-in-law of Herod, 

68, 70 ^., 319,333 3 supports Aristobulus 
for High Priesthood, 3333 murdered, 
3H 

Alexandreum, fortress rebuilt by Herod, 
338 

Alexandria: Antonyand Cleopatra at, 40/7., 
76 17.5 Antony stages triumph in, 793 
Donauoni of, 80, 93, cancelled by 
Ocurian, 1145 entry of Octarian into, 
108, 394s Ocurian promises anmesiy to, 
1943 feud between Alexandrines and Jews, 
308 17., 66t 17.3 Claudius confirms rights 
of Jews In, 683 17.3 letter of Claudius 
to Alexandrines, 6833 * manufacturing 
and rommerdal centre, 306/7.3 exportt 
and imports, 3063 attempt 10 obtM a 


Senate, 394 /0.3 harbour of, 339 37.3 a 
Roman naval base, 136, 344 ej.} a 
military base, 344/7., 3863 an assize 
toini, 3883 administrative system of, 
*94 '«•; exigetej, 294 tq., other officers, 
39J5 law courts, 1953 Arcbidicastcs, 3953 
ciiuens enrolled in tribes and ciemes, 
3953 dtizenship of, 2963 population, 
*97 -'7-1 epicrim, determination of status, 
300, 3055 granaries at, 3043 mint, 308, 
3133 MuKom of, 2973 l^ions con¬ 
centrated in, 743/?-f rufcr-cSt 10,4853 
edict of Ge nn a nicu s, 4953 coinage, 308, 
654 n., 707 «., 733 n. 

See aha under Jesrs 
Alexandros of Palmyra, 631 and «. 

Aliso, 363. 375. 377 

Alps, the, tnbes of, raid Nonb Italy, 
3483 destruction of Salassi, 3483 cam¬ 
pon of Drusus and I'iberiiu in, 3493 
Trophy of Augustus, 3493 settlement of 
by Augustus, 350 r7.3\!aritime,ai5,3313 
under eqoestrian ^rernor, 3503 adieu- 
ship conferred on, 713 a.3 Cotdon, ruled 
by Julius Cotdus, 215, 3503 transformed 
into province, 713**3 Alpine tribes 
'attributed* to cities in N. Itmy, 208 
Amanus range, 3793 A manic Gates, 50 
Amasia joined to Galada, 374 
Amastris, dedication to (^uffius at, 685 
Ambracia, synoedted with Nicopolis, 1133 
gulf of, too 
Atnisus fSams&n), 774 
Ammacqara, 347 

Amminius, British chieftain, 659, 796 
-Ammon, priesthood of, in Ttwbaid, 340 
Amphipoiis, 33 and a. 3 coinage,* 663 
Ampudius, stele of, 565 
Amyntas, 345 graoud Galatian kingdom 
by Antony, 533 made king of Galada 
by Antony, 69/7.3 joins Ocurian, 1033 
kingdom of enlarg^ by Ocurian, 114, 
1743 death, 261, 346 
Anaids, lutue of at Adlisene, 78 
Ananel ( H a n a nee l), High Print, 70, 333 
Ananias, H^b Priest, 856 
Ananus, High Priest, 854, 856 
Anardi, 366 

Anaoni, 3505 usura dtiien rights, 6843 
rights confirmed by Clandias, 684 tq. 
Ancona, sutue of Augustus from, 558 
Ancyra, Monument of, 1x9 and a. See also 
under Rtt Gettae 

Andromachiis, rheturidan, at Herod's 
Court, 327 
Angrivarii, 378, 785 

Amcetus, ftecdinan of Nero, 2373 fleet com¬ 
mander at Misenum, 337, 7373 murderer 
of A^ppina, 7165 and Ocuvia, 7313 
exiled, 7x1 
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Annaeti* Corounw, Stoic, tutor of Lucan, 
7*9 ^ 9 - 

— M., Mela, father of Lucan, 730 

— Serenus, fraeftctus •vigUum, 710 

Aniciui, P., 730 

Anchedon (Agrippeum, Agrippiat), 3*5 «t.j 
rebuilt by Herod, 3x8 

Antigonua (Matuthias), at arar with Herod, 
48, 3i7r7.{ made king by Parthiani, 48; 
aasumes title of High Priest, 481 bribes 
Ventidius, 50 and «.j de&ated by H«od, 
surrenders to Sosius, 343 executed by 
Antony, 54} coina^ 48 

— Gonataa and Pyrrhus, stories of, trans¬ 
ferred to Octarian and Antony, ^ 

Antioch, 471 Antonv at, 69) administrative 
and military headquarters of Syria, aSi; 
Cotonia Caesarea garrison colony founded 
at by Augustus, 171} Herod's generosity 
J*9J feuds of Greeks and Jews in, 
661, 683} building by Tiberius in, 651 
and a. 

— by Pisidia, settlement for veterans in, 
lao 

Anciochus of Ascalon, 468 

— 1 of Commagene, 47; bribes Ventidius 
to abandon Samosata, 53; executed by 
Augustus, 175 and n. 

— Ill of Commagene, 745 

— IV of Commagene, 657, 66019^ 681 j 
igscoied by Claudius,d8o,75z;suppre3ses 
Cietae, 68a; in Armraiau-Partbian War, 
761, 765; coinage, 750 n. 

— of Seleuocia, pbiloaopher, attacked by 
Gains, 664 

— epntates of Susa, 749 a. 

Antipas, nw aanSrr Hci^ 

Andpater, father of Herod, 316x9^ 33ii 
assassinated, 318 

— son of Herod and IToris, 318; in suite of 
Agrippa, 333; accuses two sons of 
Mariamme, 333; intrigues against Herod, 
and is executed, 336 

— epigrammatist, 645 ». 

— tyrant of Derbe, 114 

Annpatris, 3x8 

Andpolis, 404, 8aI 

Andsdus, C^ Vetus (cos. sulF. 30 B.C.), 87; 
in Bellum Cantabricum, 344 

— L., Vetus (cos. a.D. 55), 704, 730 

— Vetus, chaiged with treason, 629 

— Labeo, jurist, 149 n., 179 n. 

— Sqstanus (praet. 4.D. 6a), 710 

Andum, 2171 militarv settl^cnt at, 714 

Antonia, daughter of^M. Antony, marned 

to Pythodorns of Tralles, 78 

— ma., daughter of Claudius, charged with 
tie^n and cfwcutcd, 719 

— mi., mother of Germanicus, daughter of 
M. Antony, 51, 636, 655 
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Antonia Tryphaena, srife of Cotys of 
Thrace, 113; accuser of Rhescuporis, 645 
— (Barit), citadel of the temple at Jeru¬ 
salem, 325 

Antonieia (Panatbenaia of 38 BX.), 52 
Anionius, C., Macedonia assigned to and 
withdrawn, 18 rp.; tries to occupy Mace¬ 
donia, tS; surrenders to M. Brutus, 18 sp., 
25; defeated by Bastarnae at Istros, try, 
118 and n. 


— Felix, freedman of Gains, procurator of 
Judaea, 688, 727 

— luUus, t44it., 156, tyo 

— Julianus, srriter of de lujaeis, 860 

— L (cos. 41 B.C.}, 5 a.} with Fulvia, 
rises against Octavius, 28; blockaded in 
Pernsia, 29; surrenders and is pardoned, 
-9i governor of Spain, 30, 44; and 
auruM cortmaraim, 119 a.; coinage, z8 a. 

— M., see chaps, t-ra fatsim\ early 
years of, a /p.; disappointment at 
Caesar’s will, 2 sq.^ secures Caesar’s 
upert and funds, 3x9.; abolishes 
Dictatorship, 4; obtains province of 
Macedonia, 4; allotments for Caesar's 


veterans in Campania, 4; commissioiKrs 
on Caesar's proposed measures, 9; ex¬ 
changes Macedonia for two Gaul^ 9; 
hollow reconciliation with Octavius, to; 
erects statue of Caesar on Rostra, ii; 
harsh treatment of Macedonian legions at 
Brundmum, it; two legions desert to 
Octavius, 12; endeavours to oust D. Brutus 
from Cisalpine Gaul, la; in battle 
of Forum Gallorum, r4i defeated at 
Mutina, 15; march over Alps, 15; joins 
Lepidns, 16; forms Triumvirate with 
Octavian and Lepidus, 19 rpp.; provinces 
aUotted to, lo; predominant in Trium- 
virate, 20, 26; proscripdons, ao/p.; pre¬ 
pares for campai^ against Brutus and 
C as s iu s , 23 rp.; m the East, 31 rpp.; 
reception at Ephesus, 33; Dionysus 
3 J> 5 J» 4741 summons 

Dfet (fwnM) of Asia, 33; builds 200 
J3i meeting with Iferod, 33 /p.; 
policy towards client-kings, 34/9.; 
summons Cleopatra to filiria , exac¬ 
tions in Syria, 40; with Cleopatra in 
AJexMdria, 40 t? 7 -; ignores ruing of 
Fulvia, 4s; hears of Parthian invasion of 
Syria and leaves Cleopatra, 41; receives 
envoys from Sextus, 42; joined by 
Domitius Ahenobarbus, 42; pact of 
Brundiaum, 43/f-t marries Octavia, 44, 
51; fmh partition of territory with 
Octavian, 44; priest of deified Julius, 
46; sends Pollio of^inst Parthini, 46,49, 
and Ventidius agamst Parthians, 47, 49; 
his army affer peace of Brundisium, 
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48 uj .; partial te-organoation of East, 
ji sy-t winters at Athens with Octtvia, 
51/59.; raises fleet, 51 j treaty of Tarentum, 
54 tq .; hands over stjuadrons to Octavio, 
54/5.; sends Octavw home and marries 
Cleopatra. 55, 66/9.; extenMon of 

Triumvirate, 59 and n.\ territorial gifts 
to Cleopatra, 67; acknowledges twins 
by Cleopatra, 68; with Clropatra at 
Antioch, 69; le-organiies A^ Minor, 
69; invades Parthia, qt tqq.\ plan of 
campaign, 71; foiled at Phraaspa, retreats 
to Armenia, 74/9.; reboffs Octtvia, 77; 
ship-building, 78; conquest of Armenia, 
78 tq^ ignored by Rome, 79; celebrates 
triumph in Alexandria, 79/9-; Donations 
of Ajcxandria, 80, 93, 96; declares 
Ptolemy Caesar legitimate, 80, 93; hreach 
with Otmivian, 90x90.; propag^da for 
and against, 90 sqq.\ oemands ratification 
of acta by Senate, 93; offers to lay down 
Triumvirate, 93 X9.; decides on war with 
Octavian, 95; Ckopatra’s fleet mobilized, 
95; calls up client-kingt, 95; ^vorces 
Octtvia, 97; terms of will divulged, 
97; outbursts in Rome against, 97 X9.; 
^prived of triumviral powers, 98; inter¬ 
change of invective, 99; his dt tbrittau 
sua, 99 and »., 869; Actium campaign, 
100X00.; forces of at Actium, too; why 
he dio not invade Italy, tot; deserted 
by dynasts and oflicers, 103, and by fleet, 
105 and II. I flight to Egypt, t 05 ; offers 
to kill himself to save Cleopatra, 107 
and «.; dies in Cleopatra’a arms, to8; 
memory formally obliterated by Octavian, 
tiz; Era of Antony, 8t and 8z; 
estimate of, 3, 3z; coinage, 3t »., 50 if., 
56 »., 59 If., 67, 69 and *., 72, 80, 8 1 and 
«., 82, 94 too «. 

Antonius, M., the younger (Antyllus), 
Antony's destined heir, 8t; executed by 
Octavian, 109 

— M., Polemo, priest-king of Olba, tta 

— Musa, Greek physician of Augustus, 

* 37 . * 43 . «*9 
Set alto under Primus 
Antyllus, ttt under M. Antonius the 
younger 

Aorsi, 26s «., 753 

Apamea, 47; tribute remitted by Claudius 
after earthquake, 683 
Aphrodisias, 47; libera tt tmmunit, 52 
Apicata, wife of Sejanus, informs Tiberias 
of murder of Drusus, 638 
Apicius, 719 

Apkm of Alexandria, 38, 608 
A^afyfie, and Nero, 726 
Apollo, cull of in Rome, 09,476,47S, 497, 
569. S* 9 . 73 * 


ApoUodorus of Pergamuro, tutor of 
Augustus, 6 

ApoUonia in Epirus, 646; Octavius studies 
at, 6 sq. 

— in Thrace, 646 

Apollonius of Tyana, 736 

ApuUophancs, fieedman of Sextus, 55 

Appian, 30, 875 

Appuleia Varilla, 627, 630 

Appuleius, Sextus (cos. 29 B.C.), 357; 

victories in Spain, tt6 
Apri, colony at, 679 

Apronius, L., legate of Lower Germany, 
6t8, 649 

Aqueducts, decree of Senate on, 168; Anio 
Novus, 690; Aqua Claudia, 501, 690, 
703; Aqua Julia, 89, 203; Aqua Mar^ 
89; Aqua Virgo, 203, 665 
Aquila, Julius, defeats Mithridates of 
Bosporus, 753 

Aquil^ 17, 84, 334, 381, 803, 820; in¬ 
dustries oft 393 X99., 412; silver patera 
from, 569 

AquUius, M'., priest of at Pergamum, 
466 

— Niger, 869 

Aquitani, Aquitania, 58,116; revolt of, 793; 
TarbeUian mines of, 404; declares for 
Vitellius, 818 

Ara Pacis Augustac, t$t, 546 X99. 

Arabia, character of Imd, 247 xj.; Roman 
expe^tion against, 249x99.; objects oft 
249x9., 254, 307, 389; support of 
N^ataean Arabs, 250; plan of campaign, 
250x9.; foilure of second expedition, 
253 tq.i invaded by Herod, 254; Arabia 
Felix, 248 tq^ 254, 883; Arabia Petraea, 

*S4 

Aradus, 412; icvolts against Antony s 
exactions, 40 
Aransio, 422 

Area, tetrarchy of, 282, 75a 
Arch, Arches, 579, at Aosta, Fano, Orange, 
Pavia, Pola, Rimini, Susa, 579; of 
Claudius, 581, of Fahius, p6 tq., of 
Titos, 549,552, 863 and *., of Via oacra, 

576 

Archelals (Garsaora), 339 a., 679 
Archclaus (Sisines) of Comana, king of 
Cappadocia, 34, 609; receives &ppa- 
docia from .Antony, 6 ^ tq.', recognized by 
Octavian, 114; Cilicia Trachcia and 
E. Lycaonia transferred to by Augustus, 
258, 261; suspected of treason and sum¬ 
moned to Rome, 619, 643, 744; estates 
oft 647, 746 

— ton of above, 746 

— son of Herod, 333; educated at Rome, 
3275 kingdom of reduced to ethnarchy, 
338; banished, 334 
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Archidicasto, Egyptian official, duties of, 
1 * 9 . J 9 S 

Aietas rV, of Nabataea, 250 sq., 154, 334 . 
*49 

— Ajrabian sheikh, 668 n. 

Argentoraie (Strasbourg), 786, 789 
Ariamhes X of Cappadocia, 34, 471 

executed by Antony, 69 
Ariminum, it, 833 

Ariobaixanes, king of Media Atropatene, 
i 64{ king of Armenia, 176 
Aristobulos, of Hasmonaean bouse, 70 
High Priest, murdentd by Pkrod, 71, 313 
_client-king of Armenia Minor, 758, 765 

— son of Herod, educated at Rome, 317* 

33219.3 tried for treason, 3341 P“t 

death, 33 S . , . . 

Arius of Aleiandna, tutor of Augustus, 6 
Armant stele, 36 . . 

Armenia, iij, itiiq-i geographic por¬ 
tion of, 138 tq.i natural connection with 
Parthia, 1595 mvaded by Antony, 78 ry.; 
a Roman province, 785 lost to Rome, 79; 
after conquest by Pompcy, 25*5 ob¬ 
stacles to Roman protectorate, 2595 
Parthia and Roman suierainty over, 
257; pro-Roman party demand deposi¬ 
tion of Artaxcs, 2621 Augustus an¬ 
nounces conquest of, 2645 revolt of, 
273 iqq.i revolt of Parthian faction, sup- 
pressen by Gaius Caesar, 276 sq.-, eclipse 
•of Roman influence in, 277 sqq-i re¬ 
newed Parthian interference in, tq.\ 
Iberian raid on, 748; Uotoc seifed 
by Radamistus, 7^ tq-\ invaded by 
Vologases, 757; Armenian-Parthian War, 
7 S* campaign of Corbul^ 758 199.3 
capture of Araxata, 76219.3 Tigranocem 
captured, 7643 intervention of Parthia, 

765199.3 Tiridates crowned king, 7733 
appanage of Parthian crown, 7733 two 
pomti of topography, 880 a. _ 

Armenia Minor, |^ven to Deiotarus, 4 3 
under Cappadocian kings, 343 given to 
Poiemo of Pontus, 70 »od a.3 taken 
ftrom Poiemo and given to Artavasdes 
of Media, 115, 2553 given to CotjT by 
Gaius, 66r, 7513 under client-king, 774 
Armlnius, prince of Cherusci, estimate of, 
374,37*) destroys Varus and three legioos, 
37419.5 overtures to MaroboduustejMted, 
3755 pursued by Germanicus, 3775 inde¬ 
cisive engagements with, 377 19.3 attacks 
Maroboduus, 782; slain by his own 
kinsmen, 783 

Army, Roman, chap, vni: 588 sq., 5^ 199.; 
tee also imder auxilia, Legions: defects of 
Republican system, 218 199-5 need of a 
professional army, 218 19.5 offia«’ lack 
of experience, 219, 2163 provincials un¬ 
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armed, 2x9, 2243 Caesar and arming of 
provincials, 22019.3 undue burden on 
Italians, 2193 non-Italian dement in, 
2225 reforms of Augustus, 220199.3 
rime-expired soldiers, 1213 nemmisi 
mJJitarr, 2213 compulsory service rare, 
2223 army arid succession to thtoiw, 214 
19.5 and early principate, 8093 magtitracy 
ind military commands, 225 19-5 the 
oenturionate, 2263 reermting grounds of 
legions, 22619-3 conditions of service, 
226 19.3 life of a legionary, 2285 non- 
military employment of troops, ai8, 
147, 281, 5993 militarv service demanded 
of client-kingi, 232; the Praetorian 
Guard, 20119-, 23* 199-5 numbers of, 
231 and S.3 duties of in 1^^^. 
stations of under Augustus and Xibenns, 
233; composition of, 2335 officers of, 
233 r9.5 length of service, and pay, 2343 
life of, 2343 calkortet urbamae, dories of, 
2345 eokartet vigUum, 23417-3 German 
body-^ardy 1355 army and romanm 
tioo, 237, 4355 a standing army, 35019., 
354J dangers of, 350, 6005 difiamata 
militaria, 231 

Aro8 Patrensis (Colonia Neronia Patrensis), 

Arrctinm, 113 pottery from, 394 
Airuntii, Tomb of, 568 
Arruntios, L. (cos- A.D- 6), 1793 in^ctment 
of by Sejanus quashed by Tibenus, 637; 
absentee governor of Spam, 6493 suidde, 

64° 

Ariaces I, son of Artabanus, king of 
Armenia, 747, poisoned, 748 
Arsamosata, 76I tq. 

Arsinoc II, sitter of Cleopatra, 35, 37, 38 
39,67 8 executed by Antony, 405 coinage, 

. , 

— (near Sues), industry at, 399 
Art, Roman, of the Augustan age, c. 

Italic origins, 5453 commemorative 
rather than hittoriral, 54 S 3 
Augustae, 546199., children on, 54719-, 
allegory and mythology, 548 19-! 
altars, 550 r9.5 in provinces, political snd 
religious propaganda, 552 tq^ 5695 reliefs, 

332199.3 period of Tifamus and Claudiu^ 
SJ3 199.5 Augustan ornament, symbolic 
value of, 55519-3 portraiture, Augustan, 
557 potteaits of .'Vugustui, 557 tq., 
of Agrippa, 55919., of Tiberius, 560, of 
Claudius, 561, of VirgQ, 5703 equestrian 
sutues, 563 3 portraiture,of women, 563 tq^ 
of childrra, 5655 tombstones, 5 .*S/?-i 

painting, 566199.3 col umbarium painting, 

56719.3 cameos and metal-work, j6819.3 
stucco decoration, 5683 portrva m stone 
and bronte^ 5703 family groups, 5703 
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re-planning of Rome by Anguttus, 
S 7 « ryy.j theatres, 574} templet, 574 
monumenti, 576 ry.| the Fornm, 577 ry. j 
arches, 579t vorkt of Agrippa, 57* 
of lucoestort of Auguttut, jSt ry., of 
Asinittf PoUio, J79, rf Maecenas, 579 
Artabanus III of Parthla, xyS and and 
Orodet, 619, 611, 879} letjoesu lemoral 
of Voronet, 611, 747; places ton Arsaoes 
on throne of Armenia, 747} alleged letter 
to Tiberint, 747 n.j root by Iberians, 
^ Sight, 74« I accepts Roman *ttleinent 
in Armenia, 749 ry.j coinage, X78 u. 
Artagira, Armenian fortrest attatdeed by 
Gaiot Caetar, 177 

Artavasdes I of Armenia, defeated by 
Antony, becomes ally of Rome, 7x1 
treacheiY to Antony, 7a ry.j captor^ by 
Antony, 78 j ezeented by C^patra, tod 

— son of above, 78 

— kirig of Media Atropatene, ioins Parthia 
against Antony, 7a; offers atuance to An- 
tony, 78} alliance with Tiridates, 79 j re¬ 
ceives Armenia Minor &om Octarian, 

• «y 

— king of Armenia, lyj 

— son of Ariobaeranet, king of Armenia, 
*77 

Artaxata, 160, 74^, 748, 7575 captured and 
destroyed by Corbolo, 761; rebuilt as 
Nerowia, 733 * 7735 date of destruction, 
8S0 

Artaxes II of Armenia, 78; escapes capture 
by Antony, 781 restored to throne by 
Phraates, 79; massacres Roman traders in 
Armenia, 79, 115; depoaition demanded, 
x6i{ mordeied, 163 10. 

Artaxias (Zeno), king of Armenia, 6xi, 746 
and *. 

Arral Brethren, 140, ryaj revived by 
Augustas, 475; Gains and, 659 666 ; 

prayer of for Nero, 735 «. 

Aaandcr, Bosporan usurper, x66 ry.j recog- 
niaed by Antony, 1671 revolt of Scribo- 
nius against, i6jt coinage, 167 
Asandrochus, tribal ruler in Bosporus, 
a68 and n. 

As«lon, 114x9.; Herod and, 115, 329 
Asia (province), assigned to Tteo^us, t8; 
M. Brutus c^ctt recruits in, 19; tribute 
exited from dries of by Camus, 23; 
Diet of (toimon) summoned by Antony, 
335 raatorial province governed by 
c^ul^ 113; imperial cult in, 485; 
liberality of Tiberius to cities in, 650 
Asia Minor, re-organized by Antony.dory.; 
eartbqn^ and fire in, 614, 6jory.; 
generosiry of Tiberius to damaged dries, 
650 m.-, temple erected to Livia, Tiberius 
and Senate, 6yi; policy of Clandius in. 


road making and colonies in, 
679; trade and commerce in, 401 sy., 4x0; 
exports from, 401 ; textile industry of, 40X 
Asiaricus, freedman of VtteUiua, 8x7 
Axinius, ue unJtr PoUio 
Axprenas, L., legale of Vartn, 375 
Asputgns, Sormatian ruler, 168; levolti 
mih Dynanus against Pokimo, x68 jyy.; 
king of Bosporus, 169 ay. 

AstrologeTS and fortune telkrs expelled 
from Rome, 90, 474, 500, 6x9, 673, 
694 

Axtuics, A^n'a, 345; defeat of in Bellum 
Cantabneum, 343 ryy.; gold fields of, 408 
Asturia Augusu (Attach), 345 
Ateponx, Galatian chieftain, 69 
Athenion, Egyptian command^ in Coele- 
Syria, 325 

Athenodonix, philosopher, yt 
Athens, reception of M. Brutus at, 18; gifts 
from Antony to, 33; Octavia honoured 
by, 52 ry.; Cleopatra honouied at, 96; 
Octarian initiated at, to6; honours M. 
Cr awns, 118; Herod and, 3x9; dedication 
to Gains at, 496 a. 

Athrula, Athlnla (Barftkish), captured by 
Gallus, xyi 

Aria, motbtf of Augustus, 5 
Atiebates, 800 
Attrabclos I, coinage, 79 a. 

Atticns, Curritts, arith Tiberius at Capicae, 
< 3 *. ^37 * 

— T, Pomponitts, 89, 591; saved from 
Triumvirs proscription, ir 

— Vesdnus (cos. 6y a.d.), in Pisonian con- 
tpiracy, 7x9 

Attn, frm’val of introduced by Claudius, 
499 

ameteritai, significance of term, 131, 4I3, 
5*9. S 9 < 

Angurium Salutii revived by Octarian, 
isx, 130,475; taken by CiauiUus, 499,669 
Augusta Ihaetoria (Aosta), 350 

— Vindelicorom (Augsbu^), 350, 803 
Augustales, magistri, 189, 485; of Puteoli. 

5$4; Sodales Augustales, 48S 
Augtattam, establtshKl by Nero, 717 xy., 73 j 
Auguttodunum, built by the Aedui, 345 
Augustus: Cn. Octavius, early Ufe and 
character, y xyy.; at Apollonia, 6 xy.; 
Cieiar*# death and tetonu to 
7 * 9-1 secutea Caesar's funds from 
Asia, 81 enters Rome and claimf Caesar’s 
name and money, 8; advances to Antony 
rebuffed, 8 xy.; I.ex Curiam to formalize 
his adoption vetoed, 10; pays Caesar's 
from private funds, 10; celebrates 
LmjS ncloHtur Caetarit, 8, lO; hollow 
recondliarioo with Antmiy, 10; prevented 
from tribunate by Antony, it and n.; 
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conctpoadence with Cicero, 11 pf.; raiaa 
levies in Etniria, tz; two of Antony’s 
legions join, tz; in command against 
Antony, 14; dcfimdscampatMutina, 14; 
saluted as Imperater, 14 $q^ l6t {demands 
consulship and marches on Rome, t6; 
consul (4j B.c.) with IWius, 175 lea 
Curiata passed, 17; Gains Julius Caew 
Octavianus, 171 farms Triumvirate with 
Antony and Lepidns, >9197.; Africa, 
Sicily and Sardinia assign^ to, zo; pro- 
soiptions, zo 19?-} named £vt JUius, zz} 
in campaign of Philippi, zj new 
compact with Antony and L^dus, 
ze/y.t L. Antonins and Folvia rise 
against, z8 ry.; in Perusine War, z8 sy.j 
negotiatioos with Sex. Pompeius, 30 j 
marries Scribonia, 30; Pact of Brundi- 
aium, 43 tq.% new partition of temtory, 
44) gives five legions of Calenos to 
Antony, 44 and treaty of M isenu m , 
45 tq.\ fiwls to meet Antony at Bmndi- 
sium, 53, 57} war with Seztu^ 55 rjy.} 
divorces Scribonia and marries Liria, 
56 jj.} naval reverses, 57, 60 sq.-, asks 
naval belp from Antony, but rejects it, 
54} meets Antony at Tarentum, 54, 
58 sq.\ powers of Triumvirate extended, 
58, 59 and *.} victory at Nanlochus, 6t 
sq .} Lepidus ceases to Triumvir, 6a m.} 
disbands troops, 63} settlement of Sicuy 
*and Sardinia, 63} honoured by Senate, 
64} tribunician sacrosanctity granted to, 
64, 94} conciliatory speeches and measures, 
64} t^ winning of Italy, 83 iq^.\ the 
Alpine fr^ntieis. 84} campaign in 
Illyricum, 83 sqq., importance of, 84} at 
siege of h^tulum, 8519., and of Siscia, 
8619.} effects of campa^, 87 ry.} 
alleged intention to in vade Britain, 84,34Z, 
793/9.; colonies, 88; adornment of Rome, 
88} lesturation of temples, 89; organi¬ 
zation of the gnat priesthoods, 90; new 
patrician fiunilies created, 90; astrologm 
and forttine telleis expelled, 90; break with 
Antony, 90/99.; propaganda for and 
against, 90/9.} nils to send legions 
promia^ to Antony, ^4, 59,7^, 9* i ^<><1 of 
Triumvirate,93 ry.; bitter correspondence 
with Antony, 93 ry.; defends himself in 
Senate, 95^9.; imposes fresh taxation, 
96 ry.; forces Antony's will from Vestals, 
97; (mmrath Mbu Italitu, 98; support of 
municipalities in Western Provinces, 98; 
declares war on Oeopatia alone, 98 ry.; 
exchange of invective with Antony, 99; 
fleet and army winter at Brnndislum and 
Taienium, 99; campaign of Actinm, 
100/99.; defeat and flight of Antony, 
I oz ryy.; allays unrest among Veterans, to6; 


in Alexandria, loyj secures tnatuic of 
Ptolemies. 108 tq.-, interview with Oet^ 
patra, 109/9.} *teatment of Oeopatra’s 
children, iia tq. sets up statues of Iras 
and Charmian, liz, and monnmenta of 
Actium, it3tdedicat»s ’ten-ship trophy’ 
to Apollo of Actium, 113; settlement of 
Egypt, Z4J tqq.i restores works of art to 
cities of Aiua, 113} settlement of Antony’s 
client-kings, 113^99.; celebrates triple 
triumph, ti9} pubM worits and repair 
of roads and temples, 119; refuses aumm 
conaariuM, 119/9.$ txtiuoes number of 
legions, iiO} settiement and occupation 
of soldiers and veterans, tzo} Senam 
decrees pr^ers for, tat} tribunkia 
foUtUu conferred on, tit tq., 131, 139 
and a., 140 and a., 588} acta confirmed by 
Senate, izi tq., 135} revives Augurium 
Silutis, izz} enlarges priesdy Colleges, 
tai} creates new patrician families, izz} 
praenomen of Imffrator, ilitqq., 588} 
Prinorps Senates, IZ3} r ec ei ves Cfuteria 
fottiuu, tz3} comparison with Romulus, 
124 and a.} illegal and unjust orders of 
Triumvirate annulled, ti6} ‘restc«tionof 
the Republic,’ ta6 tqq.\ alleged discussion 
with Agrippa and Maecenas, 1Z7/9.} 
provinces divided into Imperial and 
Senatorial, iz8; honours paid to by 
Senate, 129/9.; receivesce/uancivvea and 
shield, 129; rec e iv es name of Augustus, 
130; month SextOis renamed Augustus, 
130/9.; calls himself ’Princeps,’ 151 tq-i 
was there a ’restoration of the Republic ?, 
132, 137; in Gaul with Tibenus and 
Marcellus, 133 /y.; leaves Agrippa in 
charge of Rome, 133; in Spain, 134/9.; 
Julia married to Manrllus, 135; friacept 
iegibuttalutmt discussed, 135; pl^ against, 
136; serious illness, X36 /y.; dwven signet 
ring to Agrippa, 136, 141; resigns con¬ 
sulship, 137; receives maimt 137} 

consuiu privileges lestoreo to, 1^8; 
obtains/su primaerelatitait, 138; position 
of princeps defined by law, 140 /y.; 
question of successor, 141 /y.; Agrippa 
sent on missian to East, retires to Mitylw, 
141 /y.; death of Marcellus, 143; floods 
and pestilence in Rome, 143; assumes 
earn amunae and visits Sicily, 143 /y.; at 
Samos, t44; plot to kill, 145; returns to 
Rome, 145 /y.} institutes Augustalia, 146; 
refuses emra Ifgnm mammque, 147$ Ajfr/ 
JnBar, 147; rrformi in criminal law and 
in le^ procedure, 147/9.} 

Senatus of 18 B.C., 148 /y.; the new 
saeculum, 150/99.; adopts Lucius and 
Gaius, 151; three yean’ ahsenoe in Gaul, 
ij/t 347/7 hAra Pads Augustae, 151, 
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354, 546595; tribrnnicia peteHas 
extended, 1521 tlunl lectio Senatus, I5X{ 
Pontifex Mxxifntu, 152, 4791 deliver* 
lauJatio of A^ppa, i»; introdnces 
Ladus and Gain* to panlic life, T54; 
contecratc* temple of Man Ultor, 1565 
receive* title of Pater patriae, 177; 
Jolla banished, 156; adopt* llberiui 
and name* him his luceestor, 157; con¬ 
stitution of Senate under, 161299.; tee 
Senate; trtpviri te^iS senatut {lectio, 
A.O. 4), 157 19.; curaa hoaanam, 161 199-; 
form of eiecnon to office, 163 19.; eom- 
mentiatia, ‘Caesar's candidates,' 163 19.; 
proper^ qualification, 16419.; ‘Privy 
Council,* 167, tSo; re-organnes water- 
supply, 16719.; president of High Court 
of Justice, 16919.; treatment of client- 
prinoes, 17419., 21519., 601; sets up 
Commissions (curae), 178 19.; Eqocster 
Ordo re-organized, 185 199.; financial 
refornu of, 189199., and revenue from 
Imperial provinces, 19319.; holds census, 
192; finandal probleimin Gaul, 193; uses 
hit private monev for public purposes, 
S93i9.;dealtwith komanct^age, 19719.; 
loc^ administration in Italy and Rome, 
198 199., see Italy, Rome; undertakes cttra 
amotuu, 202; provincial administration, 

205 199.; milit^ colonies planted by, 

206 19.; dtiaensup, bestowal of, zo6, 
208; Emperor-worship, 20919., 482199., 
582 199.; army refaim, zzo 199., tee 
ttnJer Army; Praetorian Guard under, 
2321^.; organizes naval bases, 2^6; 
position of in Egypt, 285; general policy 
towaids Parthia and Armiraia, 25419.; 
relations with Herod, 325 tq,, 334 19.; 
settlement of Judaea, 337199.; frontier 
policy of, cc. tx, xn; militaiy and naval 
arrangements in Egypt, 243199.; annexes 
Galatia, 261, 271; settleinent of Parthia 
and Armenia, 26019.; standards and 
prisoners of Crassus restcucd, 26219.; 
organisatioo of Gallic provinces, 348; 
religious revival under, 475199.; Rome, 
local government reform, 198199., see 
under Rome; re-modelling of, 574 199., 
ler under Art, Roman; social reforms of, 
c. XIV: ue under Italy, Marriage, Slaves; 
Res Gestae of, 129 a., 588,59319., 
portraits of, 55919., 591; Mausoleum of, 
571; will of, 61019.; deified, 488, 611; 
achievement of, c. xvnt; foreign and 
military poli^, 596199.; persoo^ty of, 
590199.; coinage, 113, 119, 1*3, 127, 
130, 205, 472, 577 

Auranms, transferred to Herod, 281, 3*6, 
to Agrippa I, 680 

Aurelius Vi«oc, 873 , 


Autronius, L.. triumph ex Africa, 116 
astxilia, 222, 228 tqtf,, 286, 583 19., 597, 
599, 601; composition of, 228 19.; num- 
bm of in Pannonian rebellion, 229; 
whence recroited, 222, 229 tq„ 186, 849; 
aloe, eobortet, 23019.; officers of, 23019.; 
praefectus aloe, coAortit, 23019.; rauites 
as commanders, 231; subordinate officers, 
231199.; decuriouet of cavalry turmae, 
231; mplotuata militaria, 23119.; tstmttl- 
tuariae caiervae, 232; auxiliary regiment* 
on Danube, 803; ala SiBasta, 779, 819; 
nMhtntarkrum, 371; cohort I Tungro- 
rum, 843; Chauct, 846; Frisii, 846; 
Baavomm, 230, 843; Bosporanorum I, 
268 a.; Hispanomm, 844; Treveri, Szt; 1 
Thracum, 229; XX Palmyrenorum at 
Doura, 484 a.; Raetorum, 229 
Avemus lake, connected with Lucrine lake 
by Agrippa, 58 

Axum, Axumite kingdom, Roman policy 
towards, 779, 881 199.; trade with, 
398 199.. 417 

Azizus, Judaizing king of Emesa, 853 
Azotus (Ashdod), 325 »., 337 

Babylon (in Egypt), strategic value of, 
144 tq. 

Bacchanalia, suppression of, 491 
Baebius, C., Atticus, prefect of Maridme 
Alps, 215; governor of Noricum, 698 m. 
Baeterrae, etJOTy for veterans at, 83 
Baedca, 194, 207, 217, 486, 493; trans¬ 
ferred to Senate, 211, 345; reemidng of 
legions in, 227; minerri wealth of, 407; 
exports from, 408 
Baiae, Gaius at, 658 

Balbillus, Ti. Claudius, Alexandrian astro¬ 
loger, prefect of Egypt, 50a, 708, 727, 
868 

Balbus, Co. Cornelius (cos. suBF. 40 B.C.], 
46 a. 

— L. Cornelius, 138 a., 185; subdues 

Garamantes, 34619.; temple built by, 
574 *; 

— Nonius (trib. 32 B.C.), vetoes decree 
against Octavian, 95, 121 

Bal^'c Islands, srine export from, 408 
Balkans, overland route to, 352, 355; 

frontier war in, 11719., 35519. 

Baluc region, trade with Empire, 418 
Baris (Antonia), citadel of the Temple, 325 
Basilica Julia, 576; Aemilia, 577 
Bassus, Aufidius, hkturian, 86619. 

— Caesellius, 724 

— Ludlius, prefect of fleet, 237; treachery 
towards Vitcllius, 831 

-governor of Judaea, 863 

— Q. Caedlius (praet. 46 i.C.), in Syria, 18; 
forces of join Cassius, 18 
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Bastarnae, 77 S» *“7 

Batanaea, tranaferred to Herod, 281, 326 
Batavi, 363; Batavian cohorts, 230; re¬ 
cruiting^ for Gennan bodyguard, i 3 Si 
Island of, 784, 8425 revolt of under 

Civais, *4i 

Bathiatae, subdued by Octarian, 88 
Bathlnos river (? Bosna), 372 
Bato, chief of Breud, 369 jy. j betrayed by 
Pinnes, 372 

— chief of Daeaitiates, 369 tq^ 373 
Bedriacum, battles of, 822 

Belgae, sct^ments of in Britain, 709 sq. 
Belgica, supports Vitelhus, 818 
Bclk>vaci, revolt of, 793 
Benetentuni, so, 158, 714 731 

Berenice, daughter-in-law of Herod, 333 
^ (Bender-d-Kebir), 245 ry., 249, 3®7 • 
fraefenus Btrtmces, 24$ sq. 

Bcienike Trogodvtite, 415 sq. 

Bcricus, British chieftain, 797 
Berytns (Beirut), 114/9., 3 J 5 » 4 **» <80,829; 
colony for Tetcrani Ut 2815 rcToltt froni 
Qeopatra, too; settlement far veterans 
at, 120; Herod and, 319; trade and 
industry of, 400, 412; coinage, too n. 
Besii, 19, 118; sanctuary of Dionyius 
taken from, 336 

Beth-horon, rout of Romans at, 856 
MliofJfylates in charge of Record Office m 
s Egyptian nomes, 301 
Bibulus, C., tomh of, 550 

— L. Calpumius, writings of, 869 _ 

Bithynia, 33/9-, 4 If. making by 

Claudius in, 679; ‘Bithynia and Pontus, 
province, 70 

Bithynium (Claudiopolis), 679 
Bitumen fishery, tee tender Dead Sea 
Black Sea, Gredt dties of, tt8; in&sted by 
pirates, 266, 713; polic^ by Roman 
fleet, 775; Roman p^cy in, 774 tq. 
Blaesus, Junius, governor of Africa, 644; 

partisan of S^anus, 640 
Bocchus, king of Maurusii, 28, tot 
Boduni, 800 

Boeotia, perfumes from, 403 
BoCthus, wnnt of Tarsus, 1x4 
Boethus, Bocthosaeans, bouse of, and High 
Priesthood, 324 and ». _ 

Bogud, king of Sdauretania, tot sq. 
Bohemia, fU>man invasion of, 364 tqq. 

Boii, 365, 805 

Bolanus, Vettius, legatmt of Corbulo in 
Armenia, 766 
Bonna (Bonn), 786, 844 
Bononia, 19, 673, 825 sq.% settlement for 
veterans of Antony at, tao 
Boscoreale, cup from in Louvre, 550, 563 
Bosporan kingdom, 151, I 74 f 7 t 3 > 7751 
policy of Augustus in, 265 299.; 


polinrsi and economic importance of, 
265 tq.\ mission of Agnppa to, 265 sqq.% 
assisted by Herod, 330; revolt of Sen- 
bonius, 267; intervention of PolemiH 
267 /99.; successful revolt of Dynamis 
and Aspurgns, 268 299-; Dynamis queen, 
vassal of Rome, 269 29.; given to 
Poiemo 11 by Gaius, 731; grant revol^ 
by Claudius, 752; Roman intervention 
in, 713, 77329-1 importance of sea routes 
from, 774; coinage, 776 
p^ Q /l irraj quccn of locm, revolt of, 802 
Bracaraugusta (Braga), 345 
Btcuci, Pannonian, 356, 369 
Breuni, 349 
Brigantes, 792 

Brigetio (Piewburg), inscription from, 414 
Britain, Romans in, c. XX; after Caesar’s in¬ 
vasion, 790 29.; Bclpc areas in, 791 and 
gi^ual romaniration of, 801 29.; 
communications with mainland, 236; 
growth of trade with Gaul, 79*1 
military service in, 230; revolts in, 713 29 -» 
793; alleged intcniW invasion by .'Au¬ 
gustus, itfi, 793; abortive invasion of 
Gains, 796, motives for conquest, 797; 
invasion of, 797 299.; campon of A. 
Plautius, 798 sq., and of Ostorius, Sot 29.; 
rising in Wales, Sot; rising of Iceni, 
8o2| defeat of Boudicca, 802; f/aritr 
Briunenka, 676; an imperial provinir, 
68t 29.; trade and oommeroe in, 40<; tin 

deposits in, 407; ccuna^, 792 29. 

Britannicus, son of Claudius and Niessallina, 
671 29.; murder of, qoq sq. 

Brixia, Alpine tribes ’attributed’ to, 330 
Brocchus, tribune. Senate’s envoy to 
Claudius, 667 

Bmcteri, 362 te., 368, 377, 783, 843 
Brundisium, 7, 27 299,, 99; Macedonian 
legions meet Antony at, it; refuses to 
amnit Antony, 42; bmckaded by Antony, 
43; Pact of, 43299.; Ocuvius ftuls to 
meet Antony at, j7; industry, 394, 411 
Bruttedius Niger, historian, 868 
Brutus, Decimus Junius, governor of 
Cisalpine Gaul, 4; refuses to yield pr^ 
vinoe to Antony, 12; besieged in 
Mutina, 12299.; granted a triumph, 13; 
death, 17 

— M. Junius, leaves Rome after Caesar’s 
murder, 3; m charge of cnm^upply, 9; 
governor of Crete, 9 collects fleet 
against pirates, to; meets Cicero at Velia, 
to; occupies Mac^onia, ii, position in 
legalized, 13; receives maisu imperium, 
13; le^ns of Vatiniui join, t8; C 
Antomns surrenders to, 1829.; joins 
Cassius at Smjrma, 19; cautions Cicero 
against OcKvian, 19; extortiont in Lycia, 
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231 Mks sid of Orodes, 23; at PhOippi, 
14, luicidc, 24 eadmaic of, 25; later 
reputation of, 867, 8691 ietten of, 870; 
coina^, 19 

Bnchn, lacred bull of Hennoathis, 36 

Bulla Ref^ 6^ 

Burebista, Dadan king, 84, 367 

Bnmum, 804 

Bumu, Sextus Afranlus, 133, 696, 703, 708 
ta.\ Prelect of Praetorians, charged with 
plot against Nero, 7111 alHance with 
Seneca, 7111 their ptjicy, 711 tqq.\ 
alleged potsoning of, 720 

Buthrotum (Butrinto), portrait of Agrippa 
from, SS9 

By bins. Hood and, 3x9; textile industry of, 
400 

Byzantium, 3811 expeats from, 401; tribute 
remitted by Claoaius, 68329. 

Cabiri, 492 n. 

CaecOia Metella. tomb of, 530 

Caecina, A. Alienus (00s. a.d. 69), quaestor 
of Baetica. supports Galba, Sit; accused 
of embezalement, 818; urges Vitellius to 
seize empire, 8:8; march Into Italy, 819 
299.) at Locus Castonim, 822; attempted 
treachery, 831 29.; imprisoned by his 
soldiers, 832 

— A. Severus, legate of Moesia. 618; in 
Pannonian rebellion, 370, 37x1 defeats 
Marsi and Bmcteri, 377 

— C., Tuscus, p r efect of Egypt, 727 

— Paetus, proconsul of Aau, 492 671 

See also miler Silius 

Caepio, Pannius, conspires against Augustus, 
136, 170 

Caere, altar of Manlius at, 5321 Etruscan art 
treasures from, 360 

Caesar Augusta (Saragossa), eoloay (or 
veterans, 343 

— C. Julius, scenes after murder of, i 29.; 
Senate eonfirmt will and acta of, 2; riots 
at funeral of, 33 will of, t, 3 and a.; 
Antony recures papers and funds of, 3, 
and assigns aOntments to veterans of, 4, 
2211 mob offerings to statue of, 3; his 
orgamization of army, 22029.) statue of 
erected by Antony on Rostra, 11 { 
deified, 22, 4711 Antonv priest of, 46) 
dedication of temple of Dims Julius, 119; 
and religious policy, 469 

— Gains, grandson eX Augustus, 139 ■., 
•44» >75 a., 1761 adopted ^ .\agustus, 
1511 introduced to public life, 154; 
/•"trfer, 134; frimrft hmratatis, 154, 
187, 4631 mnaioo to Ea^ 156, 23329.) 

^t to Ar menia. 273t9.)viBtiEgypt.274) 

internrw vith Phrvtarei, lyj dcMh. 
in-»T7 • 


Caesar, Lndus, grandson of Augustus, t44; 
prince^ iseventatit, 134 29., 187,463) com¬ 
mission in the West, 157; death, 157 

— Sex. Julius, legate of Syria, 317 
Caesaiea,in Maaretaiua,jmot<^Iol Caesarea 

— (Stratonis Turris}, 328 and a., 330; in 
Jewish rebellion, 836) a colony, ^3} 
Herod's Portui Aupisti at, 329; temple to 
Roma and Augustus at, 488 

— Colonia, colony for veterans at Antioch, 

171 

— Germanioeta in Commagene, 661 

— Mazaca, 746 

— Phib'ppi (Neratuaty, 733 
Caesarea-Geimanica m Bithynia, 620 
Caesariensis, Maiuetanian province, 673 
Caesanon, see under Ptolemy Camr 
C a eson ia, wife of GaJus, 663; asiaainated, 

663 

Caknus, Q. Fuffus (cot. 47 B.C.), 27, 30, 
44) proposes embassy to treat with 
Antony, 13)secures Varro from proscrip¬ 
tion, It 

Calidius Strigo, potter of Arretium, 394 
J 43 XN; 

Callistns, C. Juuns, freedman of Gains, 663, 
671, 686, 709 

Calpumia, wife of Caesar, 3 
Calpumii in Puteoli, and Eastern traders, 
4 t 4 

Caivia Cri^inilla, mistresa of Nero, 74a , 
Calvisius, C., Sabmua (cos. 4 a.C.), 167 
Cambaei, subdued by Octavian, 88 
Ca mil l u s, M. Furius, proconsul of Africa, 

644 

Campania, allotments for Caesar's veterans 
m, 41 attempted slave rising in, 29) textile 
industry of, 394 

Ounulodunum (Colchester), 798 zoj colony 
of veterans, 6:^, 801) temple of CUndius, 
49 *. *o« 
tanaharii, 734 n. 

Candaoe, queen of Ethiopia, 242 xnd n., 
243 n., 77I 

(ostdidati Caesaris, 163 29. 

Canidius, see under Crassus 
Cannlnefetes, 784, 843 
Cantabii, 343) revolt of, 116) Bellum Canu- 
bricum, 343299.) subdued by Agrippa, 
344; iron mines of, 409 
Capito, Aleius, jurist, essrator atpuirum, 1793 
and Sibylline Bool^ iro 

— Fontcius, goTcmor of Lower Germany, 
81a 

— Herennini, pr oc ur ator at Jamnia, 647,66a 

— l .u cilit it, procurator of Asia, 647 29., 
630 a., 631 

C a p pad t^ a, client-state, 34) g i v en to 
Arrh^us by Antony, 69) annexed by 
Tiheiins, 21329., 743; oqpmizatioo of. 
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610, 745 if-i financial value of to RooKi 
745 tq-i in Annenian war of Nero, 

758 . 

Capreae, Tlbenni at, 63a ijq. 

Capna, ao, 84*, 38a, 714; induainei of, 

39*. 394 

Carana (Erzerfim), 73 

Caraucua, Britiah chieftaiD, 670, 795, 
79* 

Cariaiu*, P, governor of Further Spain in 
Bellum Ciuiabricunj, 343*7-t capture* 
Landa, 343 name on coin*, 197 
Camiania, 7^4 

Cami, tobdoed by Ocuvian, 85, 88 
Camiola, 356 
Camunnun, 368, 804 

Canin», C. (eo*- tuff. 43 ■•€•). »7 t?-. 60J 
tappmaes revolt in N. Ga^, 116 

— Secundui, rhetorician, exiled by Oaiua, 
664 

Carthage, under rule of Lepidua, 30 a.3 
repeoplcd by Octavian, lao, ao6{ Cartha¬ 
ginian iniitienoe in N. Aidca, 109, altar 
of Gena Augoata from, 55X 
Carnmandua, oueen of Brigantea, 801 
Caaca, P. Servihu* (trib. 44 B.C.), aaaaaun of 
Caeur, ta 

Caaperiua, centurion, protest* against bribes 
leoeiTed by Caelius Polho, 756 
'Caspian Gates' and • Route,' 777 and 
481,883^0. 

rMn'in, c!, Longinos (trib. 49 B.C.}, leaves 
Rome after Caesar's murder, 35 in charge 
of corn-supply, 9i governor of Cyieue, 
9 B.i collects wet and aaiis for Syria, 10, 
t a, his position legalized, 151 icladoniwith 
the Jesft and with Herod, 316*9.; win* 
over troops of Basso* and Murcus, tH; 
hlnrfcadgs Dolabclla in Laodioea, r8 ; meets 
Brutus ax Smyrna, 19; extortions in Asia 
Minor and Rhodes, 13; at Pfaihppi, 
11 *99.; asks aid of Oio^ 13; tuiadc 
of, 14; his troop* join Labienos, 47 
-. jurist, 730, 7SS, 763 

— Longinus, prooonsol in Asia, recalled 
by Gaius, 636, 664 

— Loogus, frarftettu eastrtraM, 831 

— of Parma, aaaaiain of Caesar, joins 
Antony, 77; defend* Antony, 94; exe¬ 
cuted by Octavian, 109; 869 

— S e v em s, impeacb^ in Senate, 170 
Ste abt nMdtr Dio 

CasBvcIlaunus, 790 rw., 797 
Castor, grandson of Deiotams, king of 
Galatia, 34, 47 

Castra Vetera, ut umJrr Vetera 
Cato, M. Pordus, the elder, 190; Origaa 
'**» JH 

Catomus Justns, Praetorian Prefect, victim 
of Messallina, 671 


lOos 

r-.wi.Ma, 619; expeb Maroboduus, 781; 

oon<)uezed by Hermundun, 783 
Catullus, 438, 440, jx8 
Catos, Finnius, 631 
Catov^uni, 791 

Caucasus, 'Caucasian Gates,' 777, pirates m, 
s66; plans of Nero, 880, 883.^. 

Cebrus, river (TzibritM), 117 and «. 

Ceiris, care, ti8 n. 

Cdcr, architect of Nero's Domus Aurea, 713 
Ckfaus, P. Marius (cos. A.D. 69), general 
of Otho, 817, 8*o; at Bedriacum, 8*3 sq. 
Cennatis, 744, 751 . 

Censorinus, L. Maraus (cos. jq m.cX in 
Macedonia, a6; expels Parthuu from 
Macedonia, 41 *9., 49 j , • 

Censors, ocnsonhip, 143 *?•! 

Senaau, 148*9.; etnsvria fiusisu conferred 
on Octavian and Agripp^ 1x3, i49 
and on trttviri Ugtndi unatus, IS71 
financial duties of, 190; and water-suppdy, 
*03 

Census, i9i*».; in Gaul, 193; ro Egypt, 
304/9.; in Judaea, 193; in Sicily, 19s; m 
provinces, 191 *9. 

Centurions, primus fUus, 116, 131; position 
of frim fiJi iurum in Egypt, *a6,186; 
set uudtr Army 

Cephallenia, fleet stadon of Antony, 5*>.top 
Cerealis, Anidus (cos. des. A.D. 65), in Piso s 
conspiracT, 664, 730 

Cerialis, PttiUus, 11919., 837; crushes revolt 
of Civili*, 847197-1 end of rebellion, 
848 *9. 

Cenetani, revolt of, 46 

Cesdus, C., Gallu*, governor of Syria, 771; 

in Jewish reb e llio n , 856 
Ceuttoncs, Claudius and, 676 sq. 

Ceylon, 307, 389, 418, 670 
Cbseiea, & Cmmib, 3(1; murderer of 
Gaius, 665, 669 

Chaeiemon the Stoic, tutor of Nero, 700 
Cbalds, 67, 113, i*t ■‘W-. 68019., 751 
Charaoene, 79 a. 

Chariomenss, king of Cherusd, 786 
Charmian, attendant of Cleopatra, dies with 
her, lit; statue of set up by Octavian, 
IIS 

Charydes, 368 

Cbatri, 363, 377, 785; dispute with Her- 
munduri, 786 
Chaud, 670 785, 846 

Chemoesus, allied with Bosporus, 168; 

besieged ^ Scythians, 775 
Cherusd, 368, 373, 678, 783, 786 
China, tn^ vrith Egypt, 399, and with 
Empire, 417; trade routes to, 417 
Chka, Uoiid and, 319; honours Germanl- 
cos, 6x0 

'Chrettos,* yorf"’ 
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Chrotiinity, Christians, under Claudius, 
50a; Nero's persecution of, 71^ sq^ 
S87rf.it.; Chrotian trarlitions of Nero, 
50a sq., 7a6, 7+1; withdraw firom jeru- 
salem, 74a, 860 a. 

Chronology: Antony's birth, 3 n.; Aristo- 
bolus. High Priesthood of, 71 and is.;of 
Rome in Armenia, 756 n.; of Armenia 
Minor given to Poleroo, 70 a.; Artaxata, 
destruction of, SSon.; Biundisum, pact 
of, 44; Brutus* departure from Rome, 
3 Caepio’s conspiracy, 136; aedileship 
oi Egnauus Rufus, 134 n.; surrender of 
Jenisum to Herod, 3ai, 886; Lex Junia, 
888 a.; Sogambri and ToUius, 360 and 
R.; Lugdunum, founding of, 18 a., dedi¬ 
cation of altar at, 486 r.; marriage laws of 
Augustus, 441 sqOy 888 sq. r.; Nero in 
Greece, 735 r.; iMcopolis, traosfiuenoe of 
legions to, 743 r.; Philippi, 14 R.; Philo's 
embassy to Gaius, 662 r.; M. Primus, 
trial of, 136 a. ; Raurica, founding of, 
t8 R.; Vologases in Armenia, 757 r. 

Cibalae (Vinlrovci), 372, 381 

Cicero, M. Tullius, visits Caesar's murderers, 
t; favours general amnesty for, 2; first 
impressions of Octavian, 8; delivers First 
PUtip^, 10 sq.-, correspondence with 
Octavian, 11; hesitation between parties, 
12; Stcond and Third Philippici, 12; 
detida for Ocavian, 12 tqq.\ proposes 
hoiKiurs for Octavian and Lepidus, 14 sq .; 
proscribed and killed, at; hit title to 
nunc, 21 If.; claim to have influenced 
Ocuvian, 13 and r.; on reUgious worship, 
469 sq.f letters of, 870 

-— the younger (cos. 30 B.C.}, 18, 46, 

105 

Cietae, revolt of, 68x 

Cilida, imperial province, 341; geo¬ 
graphical features of, 279; campwtris, 
incorporated with S\Tia,279,6is; Qlician 
Gates, 279 

— Tracheia, 744, 750; given to Polcmo by 
Antony, 52; transfen^ to Cleopatra, 67, 
70; addM to kingdom of Amyntas, 114; 
joined to Cappadocia, 258, 261; brigands 
of, 273 

Cilo, Junius, procurator of Bithynia, 683 r. 

Cinambri, subdued by Octavian, 88 

Citiienship, conferred on Maritime Alpine 
peoples, 713 R., on pengrim in Egypt, 286, 
onVolubilis,675/9.,oo Junian Latins, xoo, 
43119., 616, on discharged soldiers, 23119., 
and sailors, 137; Caesar and Sicilian fran¬ 
chise, 207; provincials and, 226; and 
qualihcatioiu for military service, 22^; 
Augustus and bestowal of, 206 sqq. ; LaUn 
towns and, 207; of Italians, 415 sq. ; of 
slaves, legislation of Augustus, 432 sqq. 


Civilis, Julius, Bauvian chief, rebellion of, 
842 199.; pretended support of Vespasian, 
84a; pretence dropped, 844; early suc¬ 
cesses, 843 sq.i atta^ Castra Vetera, 843; 
siege of Mainz, 844 sq., destruction of, 
846; defeat at Rigodulum, 84719.; revolt 
suppressed, 848 sq.', oonfeienoe with 
Ccrulis, 849 

Classictts, Julius, leader of Treveri, 821, 
S46 tq. 

citusis Jugustu AUxandrina, naval squadron 
on Egyptian coast, 243, 287, 304; 
Britanmca, 676; tee also stnder Fleet 

Claudia, step-daughterof Antony, betrothed 
to Octavian, zo and r. 

— daughter of Poppaea, deified, 733 

— Pulchra, 631 

Claudia Ara Agrippinensium Colonia, 786 

Claudiomagus, 676 

Ciaudionerium, founded by Claudius, 676 

Claudiopolis (Bithynium), 679 

— in Cuyeacinus valley, 679 R. 

— (IClaudias), 679 

— of Galatian Trocmi, 679 

— (Tyre), 679 

Claudio-Seleuoeia (Selcuceia Sidera), 679 

Claudius, early life, 66719.; greeted as 
Emperor by Praetorians and recognized 
by Senate, 667; policy of conciliation, 
669; carries out lectio Senattis, 669; 
favours to legionaries, 670; freedrqpo 
under, 670 tq., 701; victims of treason 
efaarg^ 671; and Messallina, 671 19.; 
conspiracies against, 671; marriage with 
Agrippina, 672; adopts Nero, 673; 
expedition to Britain, 676, 797199.; 
advances pomoeriuist, 676; aivl client- 
kingdoms, 680 19.; letter to Alexandrines, 
498, 683; and atiienship and municipal 
rights, 68419.; re-organization of personal 
staff, 686 sqq., of equestrian order, 689, 
and of Ijiw ^urts, 69119.; gradual en¬ 
croachment on authority of Senate, 689 
199.; public works of, 6po; legislation of, 
691 tqq.i care for agriculture, 695 sq-i 
poisoned by Agrippina, 696 sq. ; policy in 
East, 752 sqq., in Pronnoes, 674 sqq., 
along Rhine and Danube, 678 tq., and 
in Judaea, 851; organization of fleet, 
236 sq.i and ruler-worship, 498; and 
religious policy, 498 ry.; good and evil of 
reign, 697 2994 deified, 501; coinage, t61R., 
667 R., 669 R.; portraits of, 561; memoirs 
of, 868 

Clazomenae, inscription to Germanicus, 
620 

Cleon, brigand chief of Mysia, 80; kills 
emissaries of Labienus, 47; confirmed^ in 
rule of Mysian Olympus, 52; priest-king 
of 21 eus Abrettenios, 114 
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Oeopatn VII, qu«n of Egypt, character 
and ainu of, myitjcal daughter 

of Re, 36, 38} her reign, 36rjy.j her 
popul^ty in Egypt, 3S^J9-» 
lowardi native r^gioo, 36; care for 
agriculture, 37} later tradition about, 38} 
ring of, 38 ro.j initiate of Dionyaus, 39} 
flight from Rome after murder of Caesar, 
4} summoned to Xanua by Antony to 
meet charge of aiding Cassius, 35, 39^?-i 
Antuny accompanies her to Alexandria, 
40 ry.j gives birth to twins, 41) marries 
Antony, 55, 66, 76} receives gifts of 
territory from Antony, 67 j as Aphrodite- 

Isis, 67 rj.t re-names twins, 61, significance 
of njiTv«, 68$ visia Horod, and leases 
haltam gardens to him, aud bitumen 
monopoly to Malchus, 70$ meets Antony 
at Ij-nici* Kome, 75; dream of world rule, 
76; winters at Ephesus, 95; mobiliaes fleet, 
95 i at Samos, 96 j honoured by Athens, ^; 
outburst against in Rome, 98$ Octavian 
declares vrar on her alone, 98 sq.i flight 
from Actium to A l exandr ia, 105$ alleged 
treachery to Antony, 107$ captured by 
Proculeius, 108; interview with Octavian, 
109 sq-i suicide of, 110$ reason for using 
an asp, iiorp.j Roman hatred and fear 
of. Ill} coinage, 37, 67, 8t a, toi 
— Jewess, wife of Herod, 333 
—a daughter of Antony and Cleo¬ 

patra, 68, t74 a., its; gifts of territo^ 
to from Antony, 80 j cared for by Ocuvia, 
112$ married to Juba 11, 112 
Cleopatris (Arainoe}, 250 
Client-kings, 60029.$ their importance to 
Rome,^ 258$ Antony’s policy mwards, 
34$ change in method of ch misi ng , 48, 
5j jj.$ called up by Antony, 95$ 
Augustus' set t lenien t of, 113299., 174 
29., 215 29.$ militarv service demanded ol, 
232$ policy of Tioenus, 643, of Gaius, 
660 29., of Claudius, 680$ snd ruler- 
worsfep, 488 

Cludius proconsul of Africa, 217 a. $ 

revolts against Nero, 740$ refuses to 
recognire Galba, 812$ coinage, 740, 
812 

Cocoeius, L., Nerva (cos. 36 B.C.), 46 «.$ 
mediatr, between Octavian and Antony, 

Co^aletae, rising of, 646 
Cogidubnus of Britain, 682, too 29. 
cogitiiu, 168, 170, 172, 173 and «. 
cHun, see und» attxUia 
Coinage, of Afneanus Fabius Nlaximus, 
178$ of Agrippa, 122 ».$ of Alexandria, 
308, 654*., 703, 707 7371 of Anti- 

gonus, 48$ of Antioch, 271 «.$ of 
Antiochns IV, 750 ■.$ of L. Anionius, 


28 «.$ of M. Antonius, jt a., 50»., 
56 a., 59 a., 68, 69 and a., 72, 78, 
80 299., 94 a., too a.$ of Antony and 
Cleopatra, 67$ of Antony's fleet pre¬ 
fects, 52$ of Archelaus, 744*.$ of 
Artabanus III, 278 a.$ of Artaxi^ 
621 a., 747$ of As^der, 267$ of cities 
of Asia NImor, 732; of Attambeloa 1, 
79 8.$ of Augustus, 17 a., 31a., 113, 
X23, 127, 130, 297 tq., 208, 263 299., 
2858., 478, 377$ ol Berytus, too a., 
281 a.$ of Bosporan kings, 269 and aa., 
751 and a., 77529.$ British, 79229.$ of 
M. Brutus, 19$ m Chuidius, t6i a., 

669 a.$ of CJropatra, 37, 8t a., 101$ of 
Clodius Macer, 740, 8ia$ of P. Clodius, 
473$ of Commune Asiae, 198$ of Cotysl, 

753 a^ 776 a-i of Cjrmc, 732 a.$ of 

Dynamis, 267,269$ of Eastern cities, 620$ 
ofEpaticcus, 791$ of Gaius, 621 a., 6558., 
6368.$ of G^ba, 725$ of Gepaepyris, 751; 
ot Germaniciis, 621 a., 747 a.$ of 

Gondofarr, 879; of Gotanes, 754 «>f 

Herod, 326, 336 a.$ of Agrippa I, 6to$ 
of Ilium, 663 s India, Julio-Claudian 
coins fou^ in, 4x8, 8S3 a.$ of Labienus, 
47$ of Livia, 634$ of Mauretanian 
towns, 673s of Miletus, 6368.$ of 
Mithridates of Bosporus, 753; of Nero, 
702 a., 703 299., 708,713 a., 733 299., 737 $ 
of Pacorus, 48 and a.$ of Parthian kings, 

754 8t 736 a.$ of Patrae, 732$ of PauUus 
Fabius \laximus, 178$ of Phraates IV, 
79n.$ of Sextus Pompeius, 4 a., tS"-! 
57 a.; of Pontic cities, 774 a.$ of Pro- 
culems, 32$ of Ptolemy of Mauretama, 
644$ of Khescuporis, 776 a.; of Sabaean 
and Sabaean-Himyarite kings, 249$ of 
Scarpus, tot 8.$of Sicyon, 732$of Sosius, 
52, 34$ of Synaus, 732 a.$ of Synn^a, 
620$ of Taroondimotus, 32$ of Tibenus, 
308, 638 8.$ of TuruUiui, 101$ of 
Vardanes, 7548.$ of Vitelliui, 818 a.$ 
of Vologases, 756 a.$ of Vommes, 
278 a. 

Colchester, lee tauitr Camulodunum 

Colcfai, Colchis, 776$ export from, 402 

ctlUpa, abolished by Augustus, 459 

Cologne, 848$ a miliury colony, 227$ 
murder of Flavian rebels at, 846 $ glaa- 
bluwing at, 406 

Colonla Caeswa, garrison colony at 
Corinth, 270 

Colonics fur veterans, 120 and a.$ miliury, 
planted by August!^ 206 29.$ of Caesar 
for time-expired soldios, 221 $ C.Gracdius 
and transmarine colonies, 221 

Comama, in Pisidia, colony at, 272 

Comana in Cappadocia, priest-kings of, 
pretenders to' throne, 34 
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Comariiu, Egfvpuao *pbiio«opbcr/ and 
’phiiotopher's itone,' ]6 
Cofflinius, C., libel* of Tiberiut, 631 
Camitia, 163, 168 171, 180, 459, 613 

Comma^eoe, 28*, 6 iq sq.\ annexed by 
Tibenu*, I74i9.r 7451 ic-e«abli*bed a* 
client-kingdom by Claodiuf, 750} dc- 
elates for Vespasian, 8x9 
cammendath, 133, (63 
Commiiit, king of British Aticbates, 791 

"n- 

Commune Asiac, 33; coinage, 198 
coiuUia, prorindal, no, 605 
coHcUhm GaJJiarum, 841 
Consuls, consulship: candidates for befon; 
normal age, 136, 1(4; navi iamiaes and 
Republicans ralKa to, 177; caiuuUs 
mffecti, 178; canstUant and appeals from 
provinces, 1731 and economies in public 
expendituie, 178; and eurae, 178 sq.’, and 
distribution of com, 178; 'annuid and 
perpetual consulship’iefused by Augustus, 
143, and by Nero, 706 
Coptos, i^sq^ 249, 151, 253, 307, 743} 
inscription of, 246} Coptos-Bcrenioe 
road, X46 and n. 

Cofbulo, Cn. Domitius (cos. suff. a.o. 39), 
228, 232, 869; subjugates Friaii and 
Chaud, 785} in Armenian-Parthian 
war, 758290.; quand with Quadratus, 
759; march into Armenia, 780 29.; 
parleys with Tiridates, 761 29.} march to 
and capture of Artaxata, 762 29.; capture 
of I'igranooerta, 763; terms of peace, 
7715 granted maau imurium, 771; peace 
made, 772; suidde at Nero’s ordc^ 731, 
73 * 

Corcyra, 42, too 29. 

— Nigra, 85 

Corduba, trading importance of, 412 
Cordua, Cacsius, proconsul of Cyrene, 
650 n. 

— Cremutiu*, 92 n., 630, 867, 869 
Corinth, captured by Agrippa, lox; re- 

founded as colony, xod; Ncro’a proposed 
canal through Isthmus, 736; art bronxes 
of, 403 . 

Cornelia, wife of Calvisiut Sabinus, 658 
Cornelius: tte aha tauitr Balbus, Dolabella, 
Callus, Lentulu* 

Comifidus, L. (cos. 35 a.C.], miTal com- 
mander in war with Sextus, 57, 6t; 
lestoies temple of Diana, 89 

— Qt general in Africa, 13, 27 
ComatDS Aquila, 27a 

— M. Annaeus, 510 

-CJw d lius, 619 

Corocotta, Spanish brigand, 343 
Corsica, 46, 236; exports f^pm, 404 

Cos, letter of Tibenus 10, 494 a.; tribute 


from, remitted by Clauditis, 684; in¬ 
dustries of, 40X 

Coscobarus, governor of Idumaea, 335 
Cotta, Au^us Messallinos, 635, 640 
65a 

Cottius, M. Julius, fraeftetms of Cotdan 
Alps, 215, 350, 682 

Cotys of Thr^ 113; murdered, 645, 806 

— king of Armenia Minor, 661, 68029.; 
king of Bosporus, 753} coinage, 753 >. 

— son of .'\spnrgus, king of Bosporus, 
270 

Crassus Frugi, victim of Mcs s a lli n a, 671 

— M. Lidmus (cos. 70, 55 B.C.), lost 
standardsof recovered by Augustus, 26x29. 

— M. lidnius (cos. 30 B.C.), campaign in 
Macedonia, 21729.; recovers 1 m ttrm- 
dards of C. Antemius, tiS; refused per- 
miition to deposit spaha apuaa, 125 

— P. Canidius (cos. suff. 40 K.C.), 46 a., 93, 
96; legate of Antony in Armenia, 72 299.} 
lednces Albani and Ibcri, 72; in cam¬ 
paign of Actium, 103 299.} executed by 
Octavian, 109 

Cremona, 20, 270, 820 299.; Vitelbui at, 
826; occupied by Vespasian’s troops, 
831; sadeof, 8^^.; colony at, 271 
Crete, dues of, osugned to M. Brutus, 9 and 
a.; tribute lemiiied by Claudius after 
earthquake, 383 

Crimea, Scytbiiuu in, 775. See aha under 
Bosporan kingdom 

Criipinus, Rufrius, Praetorian Prefect, 
husband of Poppaea, 672 29., 715 29., 730 

— T. Quinctiu* (cos. 9 B.C.), Lex Quinctia 
de aquaednetibus, t68 

Crimu^ M., proconsnl of Bithytfa, 18 

— Passienus (cca. A.D. 42), poisoned by 
xkgrippina, 673 

Cumae, 57; pottery manufMlure at, 394 
Cunobelinus, king of Britain, 791 299. 
eurae, curatom, set up by Augustus, 17* 
29.; aedium sacrantm, 203, 479 
annanae, 202, assu med by xkugustus, 
143; aquarum, 203; iegua Moruiuque, 
declined by Augustus, 147; ioearuM 
fublkarum, 179, 203, 614: rifarum, 203, 
614, 690; <viarum, 20429., 216 29. 

Curia Julia, opened by Augustus, 119, 577 
rami2 konanuu, i6x 2M., 179.^., 185, 234, 
47 5; see aha aa<8f rMagistrade*; of equues, 
re-organized by Claudios, 689 

— pubheus, *17 
Cydonia, too, 114 

Cyprus, 341, 624; given to Cleopatra by 
Antony, 67; a Roman province, 114; 
copper-mines in, 401; Herod's contract 
for, 331 

— mother of Herod, 328 

— dtadel-wall of Jericho, 328 
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Cyictie. Cyrewuca, loo, io<, 211; assigned 
to Crassos, 9 and «.j given to Cleopatra 
Selene by Antony.So; a Roman provina:, 
ti4} royal estates of, 7121 anti-Jewish 
feeling at, J63;cdicoof, tySry., 165 a., 
167, tyi, 191 a»2,402 594,628a.} 

commercial condmons in, 4^)2 
Cyrrbus, Cyrrbesdee, 50, 279, 282 
C^ctis, 107, 146, J2y, 645 and 64!!, 
654 a., 656 a. 

Oacta, 84, 86 a., tty, 356, 357, 486, 775, 

7*3 , , 

Daesittatae, 87 a., 336, 369, 373, 651, 803 
Dalmatia, Dalmaiae, campaign of Octav^ 
in, 86 29.5 give np stannards of Gabinini, 
87; in Pannonian rebellion, 370 209. { 
Helium Dalmaticum, 373; gold and silver 

mines in, 4tt 5 road-making in, 651 

Damascus, Herod and, 329} boundary dis¬ 
pute srith Sidon, 614 a.j trade at, 412 
Dandarica, Dandaridae, 753; attacked by 
Mitkridates of Bosporus, 753 
Danube, river, 109, 351, 353, 3*05 Roman 
expeditions across, 365 29., 7825 roads ^ 
217; Beet on, 236; OMxiHu lecniited in 
Danubian provinces, 230; Suebiand Mm- 
comanni settled 00, 619; road of Tihenus 
along, 651; policy of Claudius, 678; 
pnufectus ripae ikraciat, 805 and «.{ 
Danubian lands and Empire trade, 411 
Dapyx, Gctic chief, 118 
Dardani, 117 

Darius, grandson of Mithridates VI, 70} 
receives Galatian Pontus from Antony, 

34 . „ 

— son of Artabanus, hostage in Rome, 749 
Dead Sea, bitumen fishery of, 4005 Cleo¬ 
patra’s monopoly of, 67; leased to 
M^hus, 70; Malchus punisbed by 
Herod for withholding tent of, 93 

Jtcemviri ttlitibus auHeoMi&i, 162 
Dedus Mundns, and Isis cult, 493 
deatrn, religious duties of, 490 
Degeangli, 8ot 

De^cation, s^e undtr Ruler-worship 
Deiotarus of Galatia, 4, 34; regiment 
milled 244 

— Philadclphus, king of PaphUgooU, 34, 

delatwtit rise oft 616, 627 Lex Imha ae 
maiestatr and. 6273 Tacitus on, 627 29.3 
encouraged by Guus, 657 
Dddo, king of Bastamae, try, 125 
Dellius, Q., 1, 96, 177*., 8695 deserts 
Antony at Actium, 103 
Delos, 392, 40J, 414 
Delphi, 682 

Demochates (Papias), officer of Pompous 
Sextus, 55, 60 and n. 

X 


icx>9 

Oendera, 493; tepiesentadon of Cleopatra 
as goddess Hathor in temple at, 36 
Dentheletet, ii7> 356 

DetuhtUattt agrr, boundary dispute, 614 
and m. 

deftrtoM, 641 
Derfae, 114, 679 
Dianium, steel works at, 409 
Dictatonhip, abolished by Antony, 43 
refused by Augustus, 143 
Didius, Q., governor of Syria, 1003 legions 
of, desert Antony, toy 
Dio Castitts, HiMrp of, 875 «.3 on lllyn- 
cum, 853 on Antony and Ocuvian, 913 
on collapse of Repute, 183 
DioUetet, Egyptian finance officer, 189 
Dionysiac artins in Samos, rewarded by 
Antony, 96 

Dionysias, Alexandrine nationalul, 309 

— of Charax, 253 

— of Halicarnassus, 469, 326 29. 

Dionysus, 1183 Antony as new Dionysus, 

33 . S 3 . 67. *«. 474 

diplomaia miliUrui, ceruficatc of du- 
charge, 231 
Ditiooes, 336, 652 _ 

Dobrudja, Greek dtics of, 805 
Doboni, 791, Soo 29. 

Docieatae, subdued by Octavi^ 87 29. 
Dodekaseboinos, frontier district of Ei^pc, 
243, 286 29. 

Dolabella, P. Co meliiis (cos. 44 B.C.), 33 
Antony acquiesces in consulship of, 43 
Senate decrees province of Syria to, 4, 9 3 
assigns allotments 10 Caesar s veterans, 
43 suppresses mob in Rome, 53 murders 
Ttebonius, 183 blockaded by Cassius in 
Laodicca commits soicidc, 18 

— P, Cornelius, proconsul of Africa, sop- 
pnaaes revolt of Taefcrinas, 6443 and 
road-making in Dalmatia, 652 

Domida Lepi^ 673 and n. 

Domidan, 838 29., 863 
Domldus, Cn., Ahcflobarbui (cos. 32 B.C.), 
23 and 25, 94, 96, 3733 outlawed, but 
ban removed, 43 and 44; joins 
Antony with fleet at Brundisium, 425 
governor of Biihyida, 43; Ugaou of 
Antony in Parthia, 73 29.3 deserts 
Antony at Acdum, 103 

— Cn.,Cilvinus(cos.s 3 , 401 .C.), 46 anda .5 

rebuilds Regia, 89, 119 a. 

— L., Abenobarbus (cos. 16 B.C.), expedi- 
don across Elbe and Danube, 365 299.3 
purpose of, 366 i sets up altar to Augustus 
across Elbe, 3653 builds fonitt Itngi be¬ 
tween Rhine and Ems, 368 
Sre dZra wider Afer, Corbulo 

Doris, wife of Herod, 318, 333 
Doryphorus, TA Claudius, 714 a. 
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Druidism, 209; Aagimns and, 492, 645; in 
Britain, 797; luppreaied by Clauditts, 499 

Drutilla, 2^ of Arizus of E me ia, cznid 
off by Fdix, 853 

— abler of Gaiui, 6531 deified, 496 and a., 
656 

Drusua, aon of Germanicoa, preaented to 
Senate by Tiberioa, tent to Rome under 
arieat, 636; atarved to death, 6401 fidae 
Drusua, 633 a. 

— B(Hi of Tiberius, 617, 62329.; and 
Gemunicua, 624; and aucoessioo to 
Prindpate, 613 29.; auppreaaea mutiny of 
PannonianJcgiona, 624; hatted of Seianua, 
6241 murdered bySe}UosandLiTilia,638 

— C., historian, 

— L., Scribonioa libo, charged with retro- 
lutioiury designs, 169, 629 

— Nero Qaudius (cos, 9 B.C.), 57, Ugatus of 
Three Gaub, 151; with Tiberius orcr- 
runa Bavaria, 349; campaigns in Ger- 
many, 358 299.; diffimltira of transport, 
3611 auxdiary forts on RhiiK, 362; builds 
canal from Rhine to Ocean, 362; 
eaublbhes bases for fleet, 362; routs 
Sugambri and Usipctes, 363; attacks 
Cbatti and Marcomanni and reaches 
Elbe, 153 and 363; dedicates altar to 
Augustus at Lugdunum, 210,360; death, 
t34i tomb at h^nz, 572; statue, 575 

Dubnovellaunus, Britiah king, 792, 794 

Dumnonii, 801 

daefviri ae<Rt dtdicimdae, 155 29. 

Durotrigea, 800 

Dotentw, priest-king of Comana Pondca, 
««4 

Dynamb, wifi; of Asander of Bosporus, 
266 f revolts with Aapurgua against 
Polenio, 268 29.; queen and Roman 
vassal, 269; coinage, 267, 269 

Dyrrhachinm, 23, tot, 106 

Ecbatana, 72 299. 

Edicts (of Augustus at Rome), 129, 593; of 
prsw/sr arfiosau, 265 of Cyrene 
(Augustus), 138,165 167, 171,192 29., 

212, 628 n.f of Claudius, 311, 684, 686; 
of Germanic ns, 309, 495, 6za; of Ti. 
Alexander, 290, 302 

Egypt, 584; geographical features of, 238 
29.; under e^y Pnndpatc, C. X: spirit of 
Roman rule in, 313; position and powcri 
of Emperor in, 185; Empercu’-wonhip 
in, 285, 492 a.; hvuiis Kauam and Era, 
285; signs of impoverbhmeni, 31429.; 
agricnltnie, 292, 313; census, 30429.; 
central adminbtration, 287 29.; coinage, 
308, 398; famines in, causes of, 292; 
tftitratrgu, 2S6 2m.; finance, 289 29.; 
DtaUrfrt, 289; lamltgK, 289; frontier 


and coastal defimee, 139 299., 186 29.; 
immuni^ from invasion, 24^; govern¬ 
ment at, exceptional position, 284, 
i8t| governed by an equestrian prefect 
with military control, 284x9., 287; 
efistraugai, governor of administrative 
district, 286 299.; Greek cities in, 294 299.; 
ste oZm wtder Alexandria; 

297 299.; nomes, 298; industry and com¬ 
merce, 306 299., 397 299.. 420; mines and 
quarries, 306; works of art, 313; tradewitb 
India, 307, 399; banking, 307 29.; mint at 
Alexatulria,3o8;irrigation,29i 29. ;juatice, 
administration of, 288 assize towns, 
288 ;Juridicasand Archiotkattes, 289;fa/- 
eUai, military settlen, 292,299; land, 291 

299., ‘royal,' 289 29^ ‘sacred,' 290, 
'temple,' 290, confiscatimts of, 290, 293, 
'private,' 292 29., 'revenue,' 294, mtriai, 
293, land tax, 303; local administration, 

300299., nomes and toparchies, 298, 
300299.; gymnasia, 29829.; liturgi^ 
system, 301 29.; military a^ naval db- 
potidons of Augustus, 243 19.; fortes left 
by Augustus, einployment of, 247, 
z86 29.; legions, whence lecruiled, 286, 
599a.; * High Priest of Alexindria and all 
Egypt,' 291,299,492 a.; Senators forbid - 
dra to enter, 113 a., 28429., 309; taxation, 
tax-coUecdon, 302 29.; money and land 
taxes, 303, corn tax, 303, poll-tax itid 
icgiitndon, 302 299., Romans and Greek 
citictczcmpt&om,303; State monopolies, 
306; land reclamation, 39S; exporti of 
corn, 39S; jewel mines, 398; Alexandrine 
worktbups, 398; papyrus industry, glass, 
textile trade, metalware, 399 * 

Elba, crude iron ^m. 395 

Elbe, and Rhine as ^ntien, 351,. 361; 

reached by Drusua, 353 
Eleazar, aon of Jairus, 863 

— son of Simon, leader of Zealots, 86t 
Eleazos, king of Hadramfit, 882 
Elephantine, Egyptian nome, 241, 2S6 
Ekathenis, river, original Ptolemaic bound- 

ary, 67 

Elymals, 73 and w. 

Emerita, 146; colony for veterans, 345 

Emesa, 11429., i8t 

Emmaus, 317; veterans at, 864 

— Nicopolia, 864 

Emona (Ljubljana), 8429., 352, I03; 
Colonia Julia, 88 

Emporiac, inscription from, 46 ■.; linen 
fabrics from, 409 
Empylus, Greek rtetoridan, 869 
Ennia, wife of Macro, 656 
Epaphroditus, freedman of Ocuvian, 109 

—^'^needman of Nero, 740 
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Epuiccus of Britain, coinagE, 791 
efhthi of Alexandria, 195, 199 
Ephaot, 331,611,650, 643, 685; Antony • 
reoeptioii at, 33; trade at, 412; export* 
from. 401 i temple to Divn* Julins at, 
485 

Epicharis, freedwoman, in conspiracy of 
Pi*o, 728/9. , . . 

rficriiiit determination of ftatoa in Alex¬ 
andria, 300, 305 

Epidius, M., tutor of August, 6, 45 
Epirus, t02; synoeciam of cities in, 113 
efiitraJrgaj, Egyptian official, 286 /yy. 
Epoiedia, 348 
Eppillus, coinage, 793 
Equites, equestrian order, and Senate, 185 
ryy., 603; compoehion of and property 
qualificatians, t86; and pnblkam, 18j ry., 
191; re-organixed by Augustus, 185 ly., 
rrirtircfso, frobatio, rte^itio, t86 ry.} 
whence recruited, 188; in civil adnunisua- 
tion, 188; and provincial governorships, 
115/9.1 equestrian rank conferred on 
^eedmen, 189 j census usurped by freed- 
men, 685; and financial posts, 215; 
prefect of Egypt an c^ues, 1155 and 
military service, *26( in command of 
legions only in Egypt, 231} curtui 
boiunim of re-organiaed by Claudios, 689; 
Greeks and Asiatics in order, <S89{ and 
industrial and commercial enterprise, 
388,419 

Erato, wife of and joint ruler with Ti- 
granes III, 173, ^^6 tq. 

Esbon (Heshbon), military colony of 
Herod at, 317 
Eswnes, ^35 

Ethiopia, two kingdoms of, 240, united, 
143 IS.; convention with Rome, 241; 
Egypt raided by, 241 /y.j defeated by 
C. Pfctronius, 241 /y.t sequel of war, 243! 
remission of tribute, 1425 explorers sent 
by Nero, 778, 881; intended mvasion by 
Nero, 312, 778/y., 881 
Etruria, veterans enlisted in by Octavian, 
12! raided by Sextus Pornpeius, 45; 
sculpture from, 554 
Eudaemon Arabia, see mnder Aden 
Eunones, king of Sarmatian Aorsi, 753 
Euphrates, river, frontier, limit of Roman 
expansion, 256 /y.j defence of frontier, 

Eurycles, tyrant of Sparta, 114; joins 
Ocarian, lOOi guest of Herod, 327 
Entheniarch, Alexandrian official, 295, 

*99 . . . , 

Eutropins, Breviarium of, 873 
Entychtis, 641 a., 642 

exegetrs, Alexandrian magistrate, 194 /y., 
299 


Fabatus, finance minister, murdered by 
Svllaeus, 254 
Fabius Fabullus, 832 
— Rusticos, orator, 867 
Fahitis, Arch of, 576 /y. 

Fabricins Veiento, 720 

Fadus, Cusplus, procurator of Judaea, 852 

Fango, C. Fuficius, 27 /y., 3° 

Fannins, C., on victims of Nero, 869 «. 
Favonius, 157*- 

Felix, Antomus, procurator of Judaea, 683, 
853 

Festus, Porcius, procurator of Judaea, 854 
Finance: under Republic, iqo sqq-i 
forms of Augustus, 189 /»•! reform of 
taxation, 191 tqq.% imperial detoce, 193 
/y.; the Aeranum, 194/y.i Fiscui and 
aerarhtm, 194,6875 problem of ex-service 
men, 195! aerarmm mUstare, 19JJ death 
duties and tax on sales, 1955 burden on 
Roman citiaens in Ittly, 19s few 
ItaJkwm, 195! tribmta and veetigaBa, 
sq.\ tribuOm otitis, SoB, 1965 portorut, 
1971 tax on manumission and sale of 
slaves, 197.430 **7l measures mdeJ 

with Roman coinage, 197 ly.} policy of 
Nero, 71a 

Fiscus, see tader Finance 
Flaccus, Avillius, prefect of Egypt, 6351 
supporu anti-Jews in Alexandria, 309,661 

— L. Pomponioi, in Thr^, 645 
Bet alst usuier Hordeonius 

flasHtH Dialis, 468, 479 
Flamininus, T. Quinctius (cos. 198 ix.), 
cult of and Chalds, 466 
Flavianus, T. Ampius, 827 
Flavius Sava, governor of Jndaea, 863 
Bee also wsder Titus, Vespasianus 
Fleet, Roman, liq sqq.\ importanoe of sea- 
power underrated, 135! danger of piracy, 
lifsq.i naval bases organiicd by An- 
gtistus, 236; the Rhine fleet, 2365 com¬ 
munications with Britain, 236; slaves as 
oarsmen, 236} organiiation of under 
Oandius, 136 sq-i freedmen in swioe of, 
236} cidieoship conferred on discharged 
sadors, 237! regarded m amxUsa, 237! 
praefecti elassis, 2371 normal duties of, 
137! *h‘P» Hbumicae, 237! 

navy ana army and romaniiation, 1371 
clams Augusta Atexandrma, 243! Black 
Sc* policed by, 775! Rhine fleet, 7875 
clttssts Britssmdea, 676 
Floras, Gessius, see ttxdtr Gcisius 

— Julius, historian, 873 e. 

— Julius, revolt of, in Gaul, 644 

Fortis, terracotta work of from Mudna, 397 
fomma Beehsx, altar to, in honour of 
Augustus, 1^, 546 “d f- 
Forum itaiuci iDj 477 
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Forum Ciaudii VaUcniium (Octodunw), 676 

— Comelii, 14 

— GlUorum, baiiJe of, 14 

— Julicme (Frfjui}, 14 to$, s}6| a 
lUTal itatioD, 2361 truie at, 404; battle of, 
ill 

Freedmeu id office, iSS /f.; equestrian rank 
coniored on, by Augustus, 1893 reluct¬ 
ance to serve as VigUes, 200; service in 
fleets, 189, and in cohorts of Vigiles, 189, 
100; as vicomagutri, 199; ingtmitiu con- 
ferr^ on, 616) at court of Claudius, 
670 /ff.; offices held by, 686 s<fq.\ punish¬ 
ment for usurping equestrian oensus, 
685, 693; patrons and, 693; marriage of 
fre^sromen and slaves checked by 
Claudius, 699; high office held by under 
Nero, 71619.; daughter of admitted as 
Vmtal, 479 

Frisii, 135, 363, 377, 843; successful revolt 
of. 784 ro. 

FroDtier policy: Eastern, of Augustus, C.IX: 
militaiy and naval arrangements in 
Egypt, 243x99.; settlement in Parthia 
and Armenia, 154/99., 173x99.; stand¬ 
ards of Crassus ana prisoners restored, 
161 X9.; Galatia annexed, 161, 171; 
settlct^t of Bosnorus, 165 19.; colonies 
in Pisidia and Lycaonia, 271x9.; the 
Euphrates frontier, 279x99.; from Ti- 
bcriils to Nero, C. xxn: Parthia and 
Armenia, 744, 746 X99.; Cappadocia and 
Commagene annexed, 745; renewal cX 
Parthian intervention in Armenia, 747 
X99.; Bosporus, 751; Armcnian-Parthian 
war, 758x99.; in Black Sea, 774/9.; 
Nero’s scheme of conquest in East, 777 

— —• Northern, of Augustus, c. xn: aim, 
to shorten communications, 351 X99.; 
Spain and Afnca, 341 X99.; t^ Alps, 
347 X99.; lUyricum and BaOcans, 355 X9.; 
frontier advanced to Danube, 358; Go- 
many, campaign of Drusus in, 3^x99., 
and of Tibenns, 368x9.; disaster to 
Varus, 373 X99.; operations of Gertnani- 
cus, 376 X99.; naval disasten of, 377 xy.; 
from Tibenus to Nero, c. XXIll: the Rhine 
as boundary, 784; frontier defence easy, 
785: legions on, 786; camps and earth- 
forts on, 787; d efeiided by tribes on 
hanks, 787; Rhine armies in history, 
789 19.; patrolled by fleet, 787; Rome and 
Britain, 790 X99.; conquest of Britain, 
797 ryy.; Danube frontier, road-building 

lk>3; garrisons on, S03; Dalmatia, 
804; Pannooia, 8 o4;Ios^ reaches, 805x9.; 
Thiace, risings in, 806 
Frontinus, Sex. Julius, governor of Britain, 
167 X9.; curator aquarum, 168 a.; works 
of, 874 a. • 


Fudnus lake, drained by Claudius, 695 xy. 

Fuflus Geminus, 86 

Fulvia, Roman matron, and gifts to 
Temple, 495 

— wife of Antony, rises against Octavian, 
18 ta^ 41; death, 41; two sons of caied 
for by Octavia, 77 

Furii, stele of in I.ateran, 565 

Fumius, C., governor of Nearer Spain, 
114 and a. 

Fuscus, Corodius, procurator of Pannonia, 
supports Vespasan, S30; his reward, 839 

Gaba, military colony of Herod at, 3x7 xy. 

Gabinius, A. (cos. 58 ■.€.), lost standards of, 
recovered from Dalmatae, 87 X9. 

— P., Secundtts, Chaucius, 670 a., 785 

Gada^ 315 a., 330; annexed to Syria, 338 

Gades, 187, 206, 407 X9.,4ii, 415/9. 

Gaetulians, 346 sq. 

Gains, 90 tq^ 140 and a., 633 tq., 636, 
641; nickname Caligula, descent 

and upbringing, 654x9.; heir with Ge¬ 
mellus of Tiberius, 653; at Capieae, 6^4; 
quaestor before legal age, 654; reception 
in Rome, 653 sq.i adopts Gemellus, 655; 
reverses policy of Tibraus, 655 xy.; dedi¬ 
cates temple to Augustus, 656; illflesa, 
656; change in character and policy, 
656; encourages informers, 657; confls- 
catioos and executions, 657; and divhie 
right, 657x9.; towards monarchy, 658; 
exiles Agrippina and Julia, 659; in 
Germany, 659 tq.i abortive British expe¬ 
dition, 796; auctions imperial property 
at Lu^unum, 659; distributes kingdoms 
in East, 661; and Jews in .4exandria, 
661 tq.\ orders statue in Temple, 496, 
66a X9.; worshipped in Provinces, 663 xy.; 
conspiracy against, 664; quarrel with 
philosopfaioi, 664; consuls deprived of 
office, 666; mints imperial money at 
Rome, 666; and Oriental cults, 496; and 
ruler-wonhip, 496 xy.; as iattin a tr d. 665; 
evils of reign, 665 xy.; Jewish tradition of, 
666; portrait of, 560; coinage, 611 a., 
655 «., 656*., 747 «. 

Galatia: 588, 759; dient-sute, extent of, 34; 
divided by Antony, 34; Cleopatra’s 
Galatian bodyguard, 97 xy.; annex^ 
by Augustus, 174, x6i,a7i; Paphlagonia 
added to, 174; colonies of Augustus in, 
107; recruiting of eastern legions in, xi6, 
599 «.; Pontus included in, 774 

Galatian Trocmi, 679 

Galba, governorships of, 789, 811 xy.; joins 
in revolt of Vindex, 739; throws off 
allegiance to Nero, 810 xy.; raises legion 
and auxiliary troops, 811; accepted by 
Senate and praetorians as emperor, 811; 
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his advisen, 81 ]; conduct in Rome, 814; 
policy in Gaul, 813J irvolt of Rhine 
legions, 814; adopts liciniaoos, 814: 
opposition of Otho, 815 sy.j murdered, 
816; coinage, 8si a. 

Galerius, prefect of Egypt, 649 

Galilee, 67, J17 7 S«/?*i Josephus general 

in, 8^71 disaeniioos in, 857 rpy. 

GaUivoa, gold-fields of, 408 

Gallio, Junius, 640 

— L. Junius, brother of Seneca, 681, 7jo 

Gallus, Aelius, prefect of Egypt, expedition 

to Arabia, 147, 389 ffq.i fortes of, 1501 
plan of campaign, 150; builds fleet, 1^1 
captures Negiana, 151} forced to retire 
from Marih^ 151; assistance given by 
Herod, 330 

— A. Didius, governor of Moesia, 698; in 
Bosporus, 753 

— Annius, general of Otho, 810; in revolt 
of Civilis, 847 

— Asinius, conspues against Claudius, 671 

— C. Asinius (cos. 8 B.C.}, 60919.3 and 
sumptuary legislation, 616 ry. 

- C^us. Set under Cestius 

- Cornelius, prefect of Egypt, i^ sq.\ 

guards Africa Tor Octavian, 99; joiniKl 
by Antony's legions at Cyiene, to6j 
occupies ftuaetonium, 1073 helps to 
secure Cleopatra, 108 3 makes conventian 
Vith Ethiopia, 2413 suppre^ rising 
in Thebaid, 2873 misrule of in Egypt, 
134, 1703 suicide of, 241 

— Nonius, suppresses revolt of Treveri, 
116 

— Rubrius, 740 

— Tisienfls, 56 «. 

Gamala in Gaulanitis, 858 sq. 

Ganpascus, German chief, 683 

Garama, Garamantes, 211,2713 subdued by 
Cornelius Balbus, 346 tq. 

Gaul, Imperial province except Cisalpine, 
34x3 taro Gains assigned to Antony, 9, 
X03 loyalty of municipalities to Octavian, 
983 Gallic loyalty and Germany, 338, 
8413 Augustus in, 133, lyi, 3483 
Augustan policy in, 585 ry. 3 census 
in, 1933 revolts in N. aM W., 1163 
re^ts of Florus and Sacrovir, 6533 
taxation of, 1933 eeucilium Galliarum, 
8413 policy of Claudius in, 6763 tux 
Latu conferred on Gallic communities, 
6773 Gallic nobles in Senate, with right 
to stand for office, 6773 relations with 
Germans after Tiberius, 841 iy.3 copper 
mines in, 647 3 growth of trade with Britain, 
7923 trade a^ commerce in, 403 iqq.\ 
vine-growing, 4043 com, 4043^ stock 
fanning, 4043 fishing, 4043 minerals, 
404/9.3 roetal-srork, 4053 Audssafibulae. 


4053 textile industry, 4053 pottery, 405 
19.3 glass-blowing, ^ 

Cisalpine, 123 union with Italy, 

149 ^ 9 - 

— Lugdunensis, 818 

— Narbonensis, 4853 transfirered m Senate, 
1113 recruiting of Western legions in, 
2273 atuched to Aquitania, 3593 declares 
for Vitellius, 8183 agriculture in, 4°4 

— Southern, Italian influences in, 209 

— Transpadane, and citbenship, 205 
Gaulanitis, 337, 649, 858 

Gaxa, 323 «., 325 a., 328, 338 

Gemellus, Tiber! us, 624,6363joint-heirwith 
Gaius of Tiberius, 641, 6533 adopted 
by Gains, 6553 killed by Gaius, 656 

— rhetorician at Herod's court, 327 
Genauni, 349 

Gemiuj, of Au^tus, 484 

Gepaepyrts, wife of Aspurgus of Bosporus, 

270, 7533 coinage, 75 * ^ , 

Germanicomagus, in Aquitania, 622 u. 
Germanicopolis, 6x0 
See also under Caesarea 
Germanicus, Ti. Claudius Nero, son of 
Dnisus, 142 R., 170,610,617 19.3 adopted 
by Tiberius, 1573 in Da lm a t ia n War, 
3733 attacks Marsi, 3763 and Chatti, 
3775 visits scene of Varian disaster, 3775 
rescues Segestes, father-in-law of Ar- 
minius, 3773 pursues Aminius, 3775 
indecisive battles, 3775 builds fleet, 3773 
disasters at sea, 377 19.3 recalled to Rome, 
378/9.3 sets up trophy, 3783 we^ 
measures with mutineers, 6183 Commis¬ 
sioner to East, 619/97.3 honoured by 
cities of Asia, 6203 intriy« of Piso 
against, 622 s unauthorised visit to Egypt, 
309,621 jq-i edict to Alexandrines, 4953 
death, 6x23 coinage, 6x1 u. 

— grandson of TibOTui, 624 tq. 

Germany, 353 tq.f character of people 
36019.3 Genrun tribes and _ G^c 
loyalty, 358/9.5 Roman invasion of, 
358 tqq.; raids into Gaul, 3603 service of 
in auxilia, 229, 8403 main objects of 
operations of Drusus, 361 routes of 
Drusus to Elbe, 361 /9.3 'Tiberius takes 
command, 363 J99.3 Msuuboduus, 364 
sqq^ comes to terms srith Tiberius, 3693 
disaster to Varus, 374 tq. \ later operations 
of Germanicus, ^76 sqq.’, conqujMt of 
postponed, 3793 campaign of Gaius in, 
^qsq-i relations with Gauls after 
'Tiberius, 841 iq-i lemJt of Civilis, 842 
tqq.i N., trade with Empire, 395, 418 
gerousia, Jewish council of ciders in 
Alexandria, 296 

Gosius Florus, procurator of Judaea, 7173 
confiscation rfom Temple treasury, 855 
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Geta, Ho«idiui (cot. tuff. A.D. 49), 670} in 
Mautetanu, 675 

— Ltuiut, Praetorian Prefca, replaced by 
Buitus, 673 

Getae, transported acroN EXanube, 367 
Gindanit Mt, Panhiant defeated by 
Ventidiu* at, 50 tq. 

Gitchala, 857, 859 

Glaphyra, mother of Arcbelaus, and 
Antony, 34 

— daught^-in-law of Herod, 33J, 339 
GlinddioDet, tubdoed by Octarun, 87 

88 

Ooracacj 754, 756 m. 

Gotaiaea, king of Parthia, war with 
Vardanet, 754^9- 
Gracchus, C., trader, 412 
Gncce, Greeks, Ncro’i journey to, 734 r«.; 
Nero grants freedom to, 735 ry.i reroked 
by Vespasian, 736; pn^iom canal 
through Isthmus of Corinth, 736 ry.j 
feuds with Jcwi in Alexandria and) udaea, 
30S, Ml ry.j Greek cities in Egypt, 
*95 exceptional position of, 297 ry.j 
nome-capitalt, 297 { politeumata, 297) 
gymnasia, 298 29.; weuened conunero; 
of, 402 tq. 

Gymnasaarch, Alexandrian, 298 tq. 
Gythium, traders at, 4I4{ Emperor-cult at, 
494) inscriptkms from, 494 

Hadrian, Emperor, 381 
Hananeel (Ananel), High Priest, 70, 323 
Aarfttx, invented by Amppa, 62, to2 
Harpocras, feeedman of Uaudius, 688 
hanuficiua revived by Claudius, 500, 694 
Haurln, dominion 01 Agrippa I. 75* 
Hebron, occupied by Jews, 86oj recovered 
by Vespasian, 861 
Helicon, freedman of Gains, 669 
Heliopolit (Baalbek), colony for veterans 
at, 281 and a. 

Helius, freedman of Nero, 727, 738 
Helvcdi, 787) territory laid waste by 
Viteilians, 819 

Heivius, M., and lapudet, 86 
Heniochi, 761, 776 
Hercegovina, 356 

HennaiKus, and Alexandrian Hellenism, 
683 

Henmnthis, temple of Cleopatra at, 36 
Hcnnoupolis Magna (Ashmun6n), 245 
Hermunduri, 36519., 368,619,783, 787 a.) 
dispute with Cnatti over salt-springs, 
786 

Herod, ton of Herod and Mariammc (2), 

— Agnppa I (M. Julius Agrippa], 310, 
330» 33*» 63* 654, 6^ 667, 851 a.) 

imprisoned by Tibmus, 642; releasM by 


Gains, 751) king of the Haurkn, 751) 
Judaea and Samaria added to kingdom, 
752) causes trouble in Alexandria, 661 ay.) 
receives kingdom of Antipas, 662} at¬ 
tempts re-fortiScation of Jerusalem, 680) 
at conference of Tibedas, 68019., 851) 
kingdom of, becomes province, 681; 
coinage, 680 

-ll> 33*» 4 ^ 7 f *5* *9-5 of Chalcis, 

68019., 752) ill-will of Jews to, 85419.) 
and Romans, 855 

— Andpas, 333, 649) educated at Rome, 
327) tetrarchy of, 33719.) named as 
successor in Herod’s will, j37j offws to 
Jews, 337) banished by Gains, 662, 752 

— Philip, 333) educated at Rome, 327) 
tetrarchy of, 337 tq. 

— the Great, C. n: character of, 32119.) 
Idumaean origin, 316, 320, 8855 rise to 
power, 31619.) relations with Cassius, 
31719.) joined by Hyreanus, 318) 
marries M a ri a mme (i), 318) accused to 
Antony of aiming at supreme power, 33, 

318) nominated tetrarch by Antony, 

319) Parthia intervenes, 46199., 319) 

flight to Masada, 48, 31919.) recognized 
as king of Judaea by Senate, 48, 32O) 
defeat of Antigonus, 320) capture of 
Jerusalem, 54, 321) efforts at bellentxa- 
tion of Juda^ 322, 326199., 332) and 
High Priesthood, 322 199.) massacre hf 
members of Sanhedrin, 321) Ananel 
nominated High Priest, 323, disp lac e d by 
Aiistobulus, 71, 323) murder of Aristo- 
bulus, 7t, 323) and Cleopatra's mono¬ 
polies, 70, 95, 323, 325) adviM Antony 
to kill Cleopatra, 95) break wiAl Hasmo- 
nacans, 32419.) murder of Hyreanus, 
115, 324) of Mariaimnc, 324; imposes 
protectorate on Arabs, 254, 325) con¬ 
firmed in principality by Octavian, 118, 
325) Jcrichoiestoredto, 325) trans-Jordan 
districts transferred to, 281,326) fondness 
for Greek culture, 326 ru.) army of mer¬ 
cenaries, 327) and non-Palestinian Jews, 
327) ClMpatra's bodyguard given to by 
Oravian, 115, 327) military colonies of 
and frontier defence, 32719.) fortresses, 
318; expenditure in Greece and Greek 
East, 329) tokens of fidelity to Rome, 
32919.} Emperor’s name first in oath of 
alliance, 329, 334) imperial cult 

established, 329) State visit to Augustus, 
330) finance, 530199.) rebuilds Temple 
at Jerusalem, 331; and Jews 
Diaspora, 33119.) domestic and religious 
quarrels, 332 199.) break with Judaism, 
33a 199.) loses Augustus' sympathy, 
334 * invades Nabataea, 334) re¬ 

bellions against, 33429.) Alexander and 
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AriMobiiltu executed, 3355 recolt of 
Plurwex, 335<7-S P**" ***** 

Temple g»te, 33J ij-t death, 337J 
dynaidc qoarrelt aiW, 337 17.} coinage, 
316, 336 «. 

Hoodiani, 339 

Herodium, near Jenualem, 3x8, Sdo, *63 
— on Nabataean froader, 3x8 
Hetodnpolii, 106,140 
Herophilu*, mob leader in Rome, $ 

Hiera Sykamino*, 143, 146 
Hierapolis, 401 

Hieropolii-Caatabala (Budrfim), 5a, 74S ■'9- 
Aurtthuii, Egyptian officials, *93 
Hippalas, discoverer of monsoons, 416 
Hippos, 67, 31s «■» annexed to Syria, 338 
Hitnus, A. (cot. 43 >c )» * 3'f-5 at 

siege of Marina, 14 sq. 

Homana, Homanades, ati, 877 attached 
by Amyntas of Galatia, *70} subdued by 
Quirinius, 171 rf.j le-oiganiiation of 
country, 172 

Homilus, fiuedman of Gaius, 688 
Horace, 513 ry., 536 /yu.} joins M. Brutus, 
18; on Ovarian, 891 Ninth of, toy; 
Sixteenth Efuie of, 472; Carmtn S^te- 
cuUn of, tyo, 441, 477 t 0<*r, y86, 6oy 
Hordeonius Flacriis, ieguhu in Upper 
Germany, 788, 812; in rebellion of 
Civilis, 842 tqq.i murdered, 844 
Hptdlia, Stt 

Hybteat of Mylasa, 33, 47 
Hyginus, C. Julius, writings of, 64 
Hymettus, honey from, 403 
kjffernneMMtgn^Att, magistrate in Greek 
cities of Egypt, 299 . „ 

Hyrcanit^ 766 a.; revolts against Parth^ 
759 ■*?'«*79» ***• r^no*** allianoc with 
Rome, 764, 884; coinage, 879 

— Ibrtress of Herod, 323 

Hyrcanus II, High Priest, and king of 
Jews, 317 27.; asks for return of Catnus 
Jewish prisoners, 33; charges against 
Herod, 33; dcpoaed by Aniironus, 48; 
joins Hcrtxl, 31727.; killed by Herod, 
tty. 3*4 

lader, colony, 88 a. 

lamblichus I, dynast of Emesa, 40, 1141 
executed by Antony, 203 

— 11,115 

lambulus, story of his Sun^tate, 68 
lapudet, 803; subdued by Octavian, 84 177. 
Iberians, 748, 761; reduced by Antony, 72 
loeltts, freedman of Galba, 8it, 816 
loeni, 791, 799 
Iconium, 32, 679 

IdiaUgtt (liiht L«gBs), Egfyprian iinanoe 
officer, 28927., 314, 492; Gnomon of, 
166 


Idaariw>, battle of, 378 
Idumaea, 320 and n~, 335, 31*» 

Ilium, 329, 617 27., 684 
Ulvricum: natural features of, 84 27.; 
jnpulation, 83; Antony and, 49; cam- 
pvgns of Octtvuui m* S3 
after, 356, importance of, 84; vw of 
Metulum, 83, 86 and ■., and of Sisaa, 
8627.; results of campaign, 87; an tm- 
perial province, ati; frontier advanced 
to Danube, 335 277., 3S*» rebellion 
in, 369 277.; Iff uHiifr Pannonia 
imptriuM, 137, 140, 142, 146, 13927., 17** 
I78«.,i33,483i/ruc««2*iirv,l37,14227., 
169, 389 27. 

India, maritime traffic with Egypt, 232; 

Rome’s trade with, 307, 417 27. 

Indostry. trtde, comnicroc: c* ml {in Modi- 
berraneanxegioD under RepnbliCt 3® 
barriers and obs^les, 3*3 2W > 
ism and speculation, 384; industrial and 
commercial enterprise left to non-Roman 
population, 383; middlemen, 3831 4*^* 
obstacle of political sttnarion, 384; aims 
of Augustus, 384 /f.; road system, 384, 
387; policy of Zarrirs fain, and private 
enterprise, 386; growing importance of 
middle class, 38727.1 importance of 
customs, duties and tolls, 388 iq.\ trade 
with India, 391, 393; iwketi fot 
exports, 390; raw materials, import of, 

390 27., 420 27.; mass ptodurton, 390 27.; 
slave labour, 391; specialization oflabour, 

391 27., 421; Italy, economic progress 
of, 392 sqq.,tet wuler Italy, East^lands; 
Egypt, yflKfi-S I*!**! leclamanon, 3971 

exparts,398; Alexandrine workshops, 400, 
let mtder Egypt; Syria, 401 27., te* wider 
Syria, Aaia Minor, Cireece; Western lands, 
403 277., 2rr i«ir<irrG aul, Sp«n, etc.; Danu- 
bian 4213 range and methods of 

commerce, 4t 1277.; prfdlcis, 4121 trading 

and shipping firms, 413 20.; occidentals 
and ot*ntab in East and West, 414 27.; 
exchange and banking, 41327.; com¬ 
mercial intercourse, 416; expense of 
transport, 416 ru.; trade routes, 4x7 277.; 
Rome and Souin-East, 417, and Ntwth, 
41817.; mterchange of raw materials, 
420 277.; transplanting of industries, 422; 
basis structure df economic life, 423 27. 
mgenaitiU, how acquired, 6i6; fraudulcal 
,.|aims to, 616 

Inguiomcrus, unde of Arminius, supports 
Maroboduus, 782 
’Inimitables,' 40, 91 
Interfriirini, subdued by Octavian, 8ft 
lol Caesarea, grove and temple to Augustus 
at, 4*8; veteran colony at, 675; royal 
restdence ai,stit 
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loupe, Armenian prinCEM, married to 
Alexander Helios, 7S; bosu^ with 
Antony, 79} restored to her father by 
Octarian, 115 

Iras, attendant of Cleopatra, 111 { sutue of 
Kt up by Ocuvian, iia 
Ircnaeus, rtretoridan, at Herod's court, 
Isauria, Isaura, 114, 261} briffands of, 170 
Ishmael, High Prie^ 855 
Isidonis of Alexandria, 30929^ 312, 656, 
683 

Isis, colt of, 466 sq.\ in Rome, 471 tq., 504, 
615 ( Isiac fotival esublisbed in Rome by 
Gaius, 496 

Istria, raided by Pannonia and Noricum, 
34 * 

Istros, 118 806 «. 

Italictti, nephew of Arminius, king of 
Cherusd, 7S6, 83029. 

Italy, growth of a united, 83 tq.f assigned 
to Lepidus, 20; towns of swear allegiance 
to Omyius, 98; cmtamhb Mats Italiae, 
124; htr Italicum, 195; burden of taxation 
on Roman dtisns in, 195 jq .\services of 
Augustus to, 204 sq., 461 299.; colonies for 
veterans in, 204; toad repair and its cost, 
20429.; Northern, raided by Apinc 
tribes, 348; Cisalpine Gaul joined to, 
349 29.; and burden of military' service, 
219; communications with uaul and 
Macedonia, 352 29.; Southern, threatened 
slave srar in, 646; economic progiesa of, 
392 299., 420; agriculture, 39229.; export 
industry, 393299.; wine trade, 39x29.; 
ptedoos metals, pottery, glass, 39429.; 
non industry, 395; terracotu lamp^ 3^; 
import of luxuries, 397; disparity of 
trade balance with Egypt, 397; slave 
immigration and birth-rate, 428 29.; 
Italian dtiaenship, 425 29.; Latini Juniani, 
43t 29.; divided into regents by Au¬ 
gustus, 462; dteurivui, rote for magi¬ 
strates in absence, 180,461 29.; Juventus 
arid Lusus Troiae, 463 
Ituraea, 281 29., 6fto 
tut Italicum, 195 

— /atm, confine on Gauls, 677 

— primal rrlatkmis, 138 
rartv«e2,mtva/«2,462 29.; assodadon of and 

municipal cults, 480 
Ixates, king of Adiabene, 735 

James, brother of Jesus, condemned by 
High Priest, 854 

Jamnia, 325 *., 337, 647; altar to Gaius at, 
destroyed by Jews, 4^, 662 
Janus, temple of dosed, 122, 135, 344, 475, 
734 

Jericho, 54; balsam from, 400; Herod's 
balsam ga^ns at given (1^Cleopatra, 67, 


leased to Herod, 70; taken from Herod by 
Antony, 323; restored by OcUvian, 325; 
new dty wall, built Herod, 328 
Jerusalem, ente^ by Parthtans, 48; cap¬ 
tured by Herod, 54, 322; Barit (An¬ 
tonia) citadel reconstructed by Herod, 
328; sacrifices for Emperor in Temple, 
and games, 329; visit of Agrippa to, 33a*; 
Temple rebuilt by Herod, 331; Herod 
Agrippa attempts to rebuild fortificatioos, 
680; Rome's control of Temple and 
High Priest's vestments, 852; riots in, 
853; siege and fall of, 861 299.; burning 
of Temple, and massacre in, 862 
Jesus Christ, crucifixion of, 649; 'Chrestus,' 
500 

Jews: extortioiu of Cassius from, 18; 
refused com by Cleopatra, 36; in Alexan¬ 
dria, peculiar privileges of, 296, 308; 
clash with Alexandrines, 308299., 661; de- 
fimded by Herod Agrippa, 310; embassy 
to Rome, 31029.; second outbreak, 311; 
settlement by Claudius, 31129.; severe 
treatment of under Nero, 312; Jews of 
Diaspora and Herod, 322; members of 
Sanhedrin mawacred by Herod, 322; 
Sanhedrin replaced hy Synedrion, 326; 
Sekattrmia Caesarea, 328 and a.;c:q)elled 
from Italy, 492, by Tiberius, 495, 815; 
High Priest’s vestments restored to by 
Vidius, 650; feud with Greeks spieatji 
to Syria, 661 29.; protected by Poppaea, 
72529., 857; dislike of Roman control of 
Temple, 852; Pharisees and Sadducocs, 
852; fisud with Samaria, 852; refused 
equal citirenship with Gentik^ 854; dis¬ 
sensions of priesdy clasres, 8 54; j^^rippa 11 
and nomirmtion to High Priesthood, 854; 
Messianic hopes, 854; revolt and its 
results, 855 299.; destruction of Tenfcle, 
862; High Pr^thood and Sanhedrin 
abolished, 864; Fiscus JuJaicut, 864; 
Pharisaism triumphant, S65; status after 
rcbellioii, 863 299.; Selmmenoi, 508; 
Hyptiitarioi, 508; tie alto undtr J adieu 
Johanan ben Zokkai, Pharisaic teacher, 
859 ■., 861, 865 
John, of Gischala, S60, 86x 

— ton of Levi, Zealot leader, 847 

— of Nikiu, on Cleopatra, 38 

Jonathan, High Priest, 854 
Joppa, 325 328 

Joseph, brother of Herod, 48 

— son of Gorion, 856 29. 

Josephus, Flavius (Joseph son of Matthias), 
cariy life, 857; general in Galilee, 857; 
provokes riota in Taricheia, 857; alliance 
with 'bandits,' 858; prophesies role of 
Vespasian, 859; on staff of Titus, 862; 
pension and citiienship conferred on, 864; 
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on murder of Guns, 666 as jourte 
for history of Rome, 874 of Judaea, 
884/yy. 

Juupata, liege of, 859 

Juba II of Mauretania, its, 174 "•» *>S» 
339 . 34 «. 4 “. 4 »>l litcrtty »°rks of, 
' XS3 

JudaM% Parthian intervention in, 48} 
assessment of 4 .D. 6, 1931 lerolutionary 
currents in, 3175 Hand’s attempt to 
hcUentse, 311, 316; Herod and Greek 
cidei in, 338 j outbreaks in after He^'s 
death, 338; becomes a Roman province, 
itj, 337^9.; feuds of Jews and Greeks 
in, 66 iJj.t under Agrippa I, 8515 again 
unda procurator, 8;i; influence of 
Zeabts, 85a} continual riots, 85s; ‘Men 
of the Knife,’ 833 rf.; Messianic ho^ 
854; rebellion in, 855199.; status of after 
rebellion, 863199.; see alto atu/tr 
Palestine 

Julia, daughter of Augustus, 56; wife of 
Maroellus, 135, and of Agrippa, 144, 
and of Tiberius, 153, 595; banished, 156, 


594' 9 - 

— dau^ter of Germanicus, 655, 659, 
Irillfd by Messallina, 671 

Junius, ler utultr Brutus, Galiio, Silanus 
Juppiler Ammon, beads of in Roman art, 

555 . .. 

-• Capitolmus, 575, 585 

— Ferctrius, temple of restored by Ocu- 
vian, 89, 575 

Juridkus, Egyptian, 289 
Justice, administration of under Augustus, 
169199.; two High Courts of Justice, 
169/9^; trials for maiettas, 169/9.; 
reforms in civil jurisdiction, 173/9.; 
/rjri acthmet abolished, 173; appeal a 
r^ular institution, 173; reforms of 
Cuodius, 691199. 

Justus, son of Pistns, 858 


Kalon Pedioa (Kharput), 768 
Kanus, Julius, Stoic, executed by Gaius, 
664/9. 

katakgeita, Egyptian record office, 189, 293 
hittikei, Egyptian, 292, 299, 300 and a. _ 
fooiOT, Diet M Asia, 33; of TTiracian cities 
for ruler-worship, 679; kotna of Easton 
provinces, 485 

Kasmtitt, offidal in Egypt, 295, 299 


Labeo, Claudius, Batavian rival of Civilis, 
846 19. 

— Pomponius, governor of Moesia, 650 n, 
Labienus, Q., 23; induces Pacorus m invade 
Syria, 47; supported by clknt-kings, 47; 
defeated by Ventidius at Mt Gindams, 
50; coinage, 47 


Lactnium, Cape, temple of Herauplundered 
by Sextus Pompaus, 6x 
Laco, Comehus, 8ti 19., 816 

— Graectnus, 638 

— of Sparta, 682; deprived of tyranny by 
Tiberius, 643; restored by Gains, 66r 

Ladianos, pratf. 757 «. 

Lagina, sanctuary of Hecate at, 47 
T 744, 752 

Lamia, L. Adius (cos. A.D. 3), 340; absentee 
governor of Syrii^ 649 
Lampon, Alexandrine nationalist, 30919., 
312, 641 

Langobardi, 365, 368, 782 
Laodicea (in Syria), 18,13, 33, 283, 323/9., 
329; industry of, 400 

Laodioca-on-the-Lyens, 47 } industry of, 
402 

Laodicea (Latakia), 283, 400 
Laodicea Catacecanmene, 679 
Lappa, in Cydonia, 100, 114 
Lar cult. 4“, 484^-? Augusti, 

480; compitales, 480; Lares altars, 55019. 
Largus, Valerius, accuser of Gallus, 134 
Latini Jnniani, 100, 431 19. 
lotus cltrvtu, t6i iq. 

Lauersfort fhaUrof, 536 
Laurium, silver mina of, 403 
Law, Roman, tee also tmJerljcxi sources of 
law, 165/99.; reforms of Augustus in 
criminal law and legal procedure, 146199.; 
/igrr aetioues abolished, 173 
Lebanon range, brigandage in, 281/9. 
Legions: Caesar’s reemiting grounds of, 
210; non-Italians in, 222; numbers ^ 
duced by Augustus, 22219.; fronti« 
defence tw main function of, 223; distri¬ 
bution of, 224; officers of legions, 225/9.; 
the centurionate, 126; primus pH^t, 226; 
whence recruited, 226/9.; conditions^ of 
service, 226 /90.; marriage of legionaries, 
227/9., ^ 7 ®} bfc of » fegtott**?. **8} 
numbers of at death of Augustus, 22919.; 
camps mobile and stationa^, 787; earth- 
forts, 787; privilegia maritorum granted 
to by Cla u aius, 670 

Legions: distribution of, 223 tq.t t, on 
Rhine, 786, 789; I, Adiutrix, 223, 236, 
815; I, Italica, 223, 777, 819; li. Ad 
iutrix, 223, 236, 836; It, Augusta, on 
Rhine, 786, 789; »I, Augusta, in Africa, 
347; III, CjTcnaica, in Egypt, 244; 
lu, Gallica, in Syria, 271, 279. ^ 79 . 7 S 9 » 
on Danube, 807; rv, la; IV, Maoedonica, 
771, in Spain, 789; IV, Scythica, on the 
Danube, 760,807, on Euphrates, 827; IV, 
Martia, 12, 22 «.; v, Alaudae, 110, on 
Rhine, 786, 789, on Euphrates 827; v, 
Macedonica, 224, 181 «., 771, in Spain, 
782 a, on Rhine, 789; vi, Ferrata, in 
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Syria. 179, *83, 679, 754; VI, Vktrix, in 
Spain, 78111., 807, 8151 VII, Claudia pia 
fidelii, 670, on Danube, 804, 807; vii, 
Galbiana, 739; vin,Macedoiiica, in Syria, 
171; VIII, Auguda, 181 a., on Danube, 
804,80619.} tx, Hiipana, 644, on Danube, 
8041 X,Fretenris, in Syria,279,183,661^., 
^79, 7^> 8, Gemina, in Spain, 781 h~, 
815 B., on Danube, 807; xi, Claudia pia 
fidelit, 670, on Danube, 804; m, Fulm- 
naia, 244 a., in Syria, 17919., 679, 7715 
xm, Gemina, on Rhine, 786, 789, on 
Danube, 804; xrv, Gemina, on Rhine, 
786, 789; XV, ApoUinaris, on Danube, 
77 779i 807, on Euphraiea, 8171 xv, 

IMmigenia, 223, on RhuK, 78S/9.; xvi, 
on Rhine, 786, 7891 xx, Valeria 
Victrix, on Rhine, 786, 7891 XXI, Rapax, 
on Rhine, 786, 789; xxu, Deiotariana, in 
Egypt, 144; xxn, Primigenia, 223, on 
RhiK, 788 19. 

Lenculu^ Co. Corneliu* (coa. 18 B.C.}, 364; 
expedition of, against Dacians, 367 

- Gaetulicus (cos. A.D. 26), Icpte of 

Germany, 659, 788} wridogs of, 868 

— — Cornelius, Crosoellio, 56 «. 

— Cossus Cornelius (cos. i B.C.), 347 
Leootopolis, Jewish icmplc at, cloiol, S64 
Lepida, Acmilia, 630 

Lepidus, L. Aemilius, Paullut (cos. 50 B.C.), 
completes Basilica Acmilia, 88 

— —-(cos. A.D. t), conspires against 

Octavian, tt6 

— M'. Aemilius (cos. A.D. it), 630, 6401 
defends Piso, 613 

— M. Aemilius, triumvir, i, 44, 

149 Pondfex Maximus, 4; Brings 
Sex. Pompeius over to Senate, 4, tx, 14; 
joins Antony, 16; forms Triumvirate 
with Octavius and Antony, 19199.} Old 
Gabl and Spain assigned to, xo, 30} to 
govern Italy, lO} rumoured negodadons 
with Sextus, 16} Africa assigned to pro¬ 
visionally, x6, 30 and a.} to guard 
Rome against L. Antonius, 29} in war 
with Sextus, 57/99.} at btodcade of 
Messana, 6t 29.} deserted by troops, 63} 
expelled from Triumvirate, but remains 
Pondfex Maximus, 63 

- intrigues against Gains, 659 

- — (cos. A.D. 6), in Dalmatian War, 

375 

— Paullus Aemilius (cos. 34 BX.}, censor, 
• 43 ' 7 - 

— 0 . Aemilius (cos. it B.C.}, 144 
Lepds, exports from, 410 

Leucas, in Acdum campaign, tot tq. 
Leuoopctra, 10, 60 

Leuke Kome, in Syria, Cleopatra joins 
Antony at, 75 • 


Leuke Kome, in Red Sea, 248 299., customs 
station at, 389 

Lex, Leges: Aelia Senda, 433 /w.} Antonia, 
dc actis oonfirmandis, 4} Cincia, 692} 
coloniae luliae Genedvae, 469} Cornelia 
defalais, 148 *.,613 «., de sicariia, t^ ■.} 
curiata, to, 17, 157} Fabia de plagtariis, 
148} Falcidia, 45} Fufia Caninia, 43a 19.} 
de imperio Vespasiani, 135, 140/9., 163} 
Julia de coUegiis, 459} Juliae, 147, ic 
adulteriis coeroendis, 443 299., de ambitu, 
163, de annona, 173, de maiestate, 615, 
617, de maritandis ordinibus, 441,448 29., 
de vt prrvata, 148, de vi publica, 148; 
Junta, 431, 888299.} Munada Aemilia, 
126 a.} Oppia sumptuaria, 456 ■.} Papia 
Poppaea, .^299., 45 * ^‘ 5 ». f? 4 > 

704} Pedia, 117} Pompeia de pairiadis, 
148 a.} Quineda de aquacductibus, 168} 
Saenia, txi} Tida, ao, 5829.} VaeUia, 
616} Voconia, 454 and a. 

Irxden by Colchester, Bclgic town at, 791} 
tumulus at, 792 
Liberdni, ut under Fired men 
Libumi, pirate raids of, in Adriatic, 8429. 
Libya, given to Cleopatra by Antony, 80 
T.?fTnn«, fr wrritnany adouiiiitrAtor 

of Gaol, 189, 193 
Lilybaeum, 60 and a. 

Limyra, 157, 277 

Lingoncs, 810, 813} favour Viteluus, 818r 
Literature, Roman, of Augustan age, c. XVl} 
drift feom Alezandrinism, ^1529.} di- 
daede poetry, 5x0299.} Mantlius, 5x1299.} 
Aetna, 5x1 29.} Antiquarians, 5x3 299.} 
Cato’s Orirtnes, 524} Vatio, 5x129.} 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 5 26 }Oioaorus 
Siculus, 527} Vitruvius, 527} Agrippa’s 
map of Empire, 527} pcnc^ — 
Pioperdus, 516, 528 m., Tibullus, ^9} 
Livy, 527, 5x9299.; Ovid, 533 » 

AmOaria of, 517, 523, Fasti of, sxj; 
Horace, 517, ^23 29., 536299.} Virgil, 
.539 *77-. OeorgKt of, 514 
Livia, sister of Gains, 655; exiled, 659 
— wife of Tiberius Nero, later of OTOvian, 
29, 5629., 158 a., 59x29., 595, 604} 
tribunician sacrosanedty confened on, 
64} bccoma Julia Augusta, 611; wor¬ 
shipped, 6tt; chargm against, 63329.; 
death, 633} altar to Pittas Augusta, 634} 
copper mines and estates of, 647; priestess 
of Sodales Augustales, 488} portrait of, 
5«4 

Livilla, wife of Drusus, 624, 638, 640, 
honouicd at Pergamum, 497 
Livy, 517, 529 299., 586, 605, treatment of 
period by, 866 

Liinis, veteran colony at, 675 
Locos Castorum, battle of, 8zz 
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LoUia Paulina, diTaroed wife of Gaiua, 
«57 ^73 »n<l 

Loliiui, M. (eoa. ai B.C.), i»4 »t *;4. 3S^ 
6091 with C. Caeaar in Aiinenia, i74t 
2761 dc&at£<i by Ccrntan raidei»f *S*» 
3+7. 3<o 

Londiniam (Looaon), 799 loi 
Lucan, in Piaonian conspiracy, yal *9-! 
Stoicism of, 510 ry. 

Lualius Longos, fncnd of Tibenus, 609, 

Lucnnusy lake, ami Julian hasen, 5^ 

Lodi, Cereales, lO} luvenales, yiSj sae- 
cuiaret, 150 fy^ 477, 499> 54* 

Victoriae Caesaris, *, 10 
l.nj^ iininn , colooy (Copia Felix Munatia) 
at, i», 407, 787, 810, 8t8( imperial mint 
at, 197 jy.j ritar to ‘Roma et Augustus 
at, 1^, aio, j6o, 486, 5531 four roads of 
Agnppa radiating boro, 2175 Gaius 
auctions imperial propoty^ at, 659 
— Coovenarum, in Aquitania, 676, 752 
Logii, 363, 7*3 

Lupercalia, reformed by Augnstus, 475 
Lupercos, Muromius, legate 00 the Rhine, 

*4* . . . ,. 

Lusitania, 207; imperial prormoe, 345 {gold 
mioes in, 408} Emperor-cult in, 486 
hutruM, 157 ry., and Jeetio Seiutus, 148 /y. 
Lusus Troiae, 90, 461, 473, **9 
^caonia, 69,679^9.; Eastern, 7501 Western, 
joined to Cappadocia, 2dt 
Lycia, 23, 33, made province, 680, 682 
Lycomedes, priest-king of Coroana Pontica, 
"4 

Lydia, Claudius worshipped m, 683 
Lysanias'of Chalds, 47, 67, tty 
Lystra, colooy at, 272 

Ma^onla: senatorial province, 341 j de¬ 
creed by Senate to Antony, 4; exchanged 
for Two Gat^ 9; occupied by M. 
Brutus, 12; assigned to C- Anomius, but 
irithdrawn, t8iy.| campaign of M. 
Crassus in, xi6ryy.| an 'unam^ pro¬ 
vince,* 211; combined with imperial 
province of Moesia, 643, 805; vdth 
Achaia restored to Senate by Oaodtus, 
681 i mines and timber trade of, 403 
Maoer, Baebius, 869 
— Martins, general of Otbo, 821 
Machacrus, 3x8, Sdo, 863 
Macro, Cn. Sertorins, made Prefect of the 
Guards by Tiberius, 6373 arrats 
Sejanus, 637 and death of Tibenus, 
6533 fuidde of, 656 

Miwcenas, C. Ciliuus, 27 ry., 30, $8, 60, 65, 
14411^ 169, tot; 2nd men of letteis, 
S2t. 3*4. S37ty-. 340. 3913 negotiates 
pact cif Brundisium, 43 ry.; left m charge 


of Italy by Octtvian, 99, loa; speech 
ittributed to bv Dio, 127, 1823 adtwn- 
ment of Rome ny, 89, 379 
Maedi, ti8 
Maexaei, 336, 803 

Magistracies, qualification for eleco tm 
i6iryy.3«rfiirAo»sno», ifitryy.; «^pr«^ 

rorvrri (kaser nugistru»), 1623 age m 
admission to quaestnrship, 1623 ba rn 
election to, 163 ry.; penalties for bribery, 
163 eommrm/ath, camSJati Cttruxru, 
163 ry.; property qualification,^ 16429.3 
navi kemiaes and publicans in office, 
17729.3 and military commands, 219, 
223 ry.; religious dutim (rf, 490 
magijtn ’Vietnam, establishment and duties 
of, 199, ^ 6 osq., 479 dedicationi of, 
331 

Maiden Castle, fortification of Durouiges, 
800 

muiestas. Senate and, t69ryy.3 vamie con- 
cepdoa of, 617 ry.; lix Julia, 615. 
6273 difficulties od interpreting, 6283 
causes rise of informers, 6175 mode r a tio n 
of Tiberius on trivial charges, 630*9.3 
and perdutUio, 6293 first death penalty 
under, 633 

Mains, rrr maJer Moguntiacum 
Malalas, John, History of, 661, 683, 876 
Malchua 1, king of Nabataea, 47, 67, 3*35 
Cleopatra's bitumen monopoly leased to, 
70, punished by Herod for withholding 
rent of, 93, 3135 bums shipt of Cleopatra, 
106 

— (Malichus) II, S82 

— official of Hyrcanna U, murders Anti- 
patcr, 3185 patty of, destrojied by Herod, 
318 

Malthace, wife of Herod, 332 33 J 

Manillas, 321 ry. 

Manius, steward of Antony, 28, 44 
Manlius, altar of at Caere, 331 
Mantua, relief at, 336 
Marathos, Julius, 869 «. 

Maralia, wife of Agrippa, dhroroed, 144 
and n. 

Marcellus, Eprios, infonner under Nero, 
729 

— M.Claudiu2,i4t 3 in Gaulwith Augustus, 
1333 marries Julia, 135; honours voted to, 
IJ j ry. 3 death, 143 3 buned in Mauaoleum, 
371 

_Gianius, governor of Bithynia, 

charged with treason and extortion, 
169, 628 

Maroomanni, 331, 783, 83029.3 attaesM 
by Dnjsus, 363 ry.; migrate to Bohemia, 
363; settled on EJanube, 6193 ler also 
under Maroboduus 
Mardi, 763 * 
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Marina, 754 

Marumaie(i),wifeofHerod,48,54, jilsq., 
3jixy.; kilied by Herod, 3x4 

— (2) wife of HerM, 333 

Nlwani Montei, roads made by Tiberius 
in, 6 ft 

Mariba (Marib), Sabaean capital, 250; 

failure of Gallw at, 251; site of, *77 m. 
Marion of Tyre, 318 

Marius, M. (praetor, 86 a.C.), statues set up 
to, 466 

— Sexti^ gold and copper mines of, 647 
Mannaridae, atl, 271, 347 
Maroboduus, chief of Vbrcomanni, 381, 

S 97 w S 99 r fonnadon of kingdom, 
364; persuades Marcomanni to migrate 
to &iliemia, 365; aim of Roman policy 
towards, 365 jy.j attacked by Tiberius, 
368 ry.j makes terms, 3691 rejects over¬ 
tures from Arminius, 375; attacked by 
Arminitts, 7821 in retreat in Italy, 619$ 
interned at Ravenna, 619, 782 ry. 
Marriage: of legionaries, 227 /f., 598, 670} 
legialatioD of Augtatus, 434 rjy.; induce¬ 
ments to celib^, 4 j 8 ry.} caftatorts, 
43* position of women, 439 ry.j 
rehabilitation of marriage, 443 rjy.j 
divorce, 444290.; penalties for ^ultcry, 
44629.3 stimulation of the birthrate, 
44*199-, 432299.; marriage with freed- 
women,449 29.; of slaves and fieedwomen, 
forbidden, 693; rewards of parentage, 
45129.; spittstets and inducements to 
wedlock, 454 29. 

Mars Ultor, temples of, 26, 575 2^. 

Manus, Vibius, governor of Syria, 680 29. 
Marus, river (March), 619 
Masada (Sebbeh), held by Herod, 48, rebuilt 
by, 328; in Jewish revolt, 836, 863 
Maasilia, 406 29., 412 
Mati^ C., Caesar's friend, 8 
Mattiaci, 783; Aquae Mattiacae (Wies¬ 
baden), 783 

Mauretani^ 207, 213, 232; military 

colonies in, 3463 Juba made king of by 
Ao|:ostas, 346; provincial Era rf, 674; 
policy of C^udius in, 67429.; revolt of 
Aedraon, 673; divided info two im¬ 
perial proimixs, 673, 682; exports from, 
410 29.; coinage of towns, 673; Caesarien - 
sis. Emperor-cult in, 486 
Maximus, Africanus Fabins, proconsul of 
Africa, coinage, 178 

— PaulliB Fa&us, proconsul of Asia, 
coinage, 178 

Medeus, priest-king of Comana Pontica, 
Media, 62, 72, 78 29. 

— Atropatene (Ajcrbaijan), 259; Ariobar- 
lanes made king by Au^tus, 264 


Mediomatrici, 845 29. 
Megalnpolb-^basteia (Sivas) joined to 
Galatia, 274 

Meberdates of Parthia, named king by 
Claudius, 733; fails to obtain throne, 
» 7SS 

Mehtene, 73, 671 

Memmius, P. Regulus (cos. suff. a.d. 31), 
637, 664 

Memphis, 243; assixe town, 288; stone 
exports from, 398 

Menas, freedman of Sextus, 33,843 deserts to 
Octavian, 3629.; retnrns to ^xtus, 59; 
and ag^ joini Ocuvian, 60 
Mercenaries of Herod the Great, 327 
Merida (Emerita), 146 
Merof, southern capital of Ethiopia, 240, 
and »., 243 778; Roman explor¬ 

ing expedition to, 312; head of Augustus 
from, 358 

Meroroenni, subdued by Ocuvian, 88 
Mesene, 621 

Messalla, M. Valerius Corvinus (cos. 31 
>-c.), 63, 99; joins M. Brutus, 18; joins 
Ocuvian m war with Sextus, 60; re¬ 
warded with inguratr, 90; destroys 
Antony's gladiaton at Cyziens, toy; 
suppresses Aquitani, 116; praefntus 
urbt, iffjq., 20x; proposes title of 
‘Pater patriae’ for Augustus, 177 

— Valerius Podtus (cos. 29 X-C.), offcA 
sacrifices for Octavian. 122 

Messallina, Sudlia, wife of Nero, 729, 
733. 733 *•. 

— Valeria, wife of Claudius, 671; character 
and influence of, 670 299.; freedmen con- 
fede2ates of, 6713 dmtroycd by Narctssus, 
672; Cornucopiae Camro of, C69 

Me ssallintn, Valerius, governor of lllyri^um 
in Pannonian icb^'on, 370 
Messana, 39; blockaded by and surrender 
to Lepidus, 6a 

Metellus, Q., Maoedonicus (cos. 143 B.C.), 
speech of dt fnie augenda, 452 
Methone, too 299. 

Metronax, phikicopher, 309 
Metulum, 83, 86 and n. 

Mikalitu, lox 

Miletus, temple to Gains at, 497, 663; 
coinage, 6e6 m. 

Milichus, infonner against Piso, 729 
Minada PoUa, portrait of, 364 
Mitcnam, treaty td", 43 29.3 a naval base, 
236, 689 

Mitbridates, king of Armenia, 660, 74S 3 
summoned to Rome by Gains, 750; 
lerovers throne, 7343 murdered, 737 
—king of Bosporus, 270, 680, 731; lecog- 
nited by Claudius, 732; fights for inde¬ 
pendence, 752 29.3 betrayed and replaced 
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b]r Cot]n, 7;j; prepares to innde Bos- 
porm, 75]t defeated by Julius Aqnila, 
7531 executed by GolbL 753; coinage, 
753 , 

— I of Commageoc, 53 

— of Pergamum, z 66 

Mitylene, 14x1 Emperor-cult at, 486 
Mnester, actor, pMmour of Mesullina, 
671 

Muesia, Moesi, 117x7., X3X, 356, 367/7., 
^7^1 774, 80$; an imperial province, zit; 
invaded by Ro.xolaoi, 820, and by 
Daciani, 835 

Mogundacum (Mainz), 361, 368, 676, 786; 
besieged by Civilis, 844 /y.; ‘Column of 
Nero* at, 734 

Monaeses, Parthian Warden of Western 
Marches, 73 /y.; pretended desertion to 
Antony, 71/7.1 receives kingdom of 
Alchaudonius from, 71 

— Parthian Kneral, 766 sg. 

Monobazus, ung of Adiabenc, 766 
Mons Claodianus, stone exports from, 398 
Mons Claudius, 370 

Monsoons, discovery of, 153, 416 
Monumentum Ancyranum, lee tmder Res 
Gestae 

Morini, revolts of, 116, 793 
Moschi, 761 

Moschus, fteedman, flcct-preflKt at Mise- 
•num, 237, 727 

Mucianos, C. Liemiua (cos. suff. a.d. 70), 
governor of Syria, 847, 8695 influences 
troops in flavour of Vespasian, 8x8 fq.\ 
defeats Dacians, 83$; in Rome, 839 
Munadus, see under Plancus 
Murcus,*L. Stains, 56»., in Syria, rSj 
his forces join Cassius, 18; at PhUippi, 23 
aqd after PhiUppi, 253 with Sex. 
Pompeius, 27 

Mnrena, A. Terendus Varro (cos. 23 a.c.], 
873 suppresses lebeliion of Salassi, 133, 
3483 conspires against Augustus, 136, 
170 

Muraa, 353, 381 
Musulamii, revolt of, 643, 674 
Mndna, 12/77.; D. Brutus blockaded by 
Antony in, iz; Antony de&ated at, l;; 
terracotta works at, 396 
Mylae, sea fight off, 60 
.Mylasa, 47 

Myos Hormos, 145 sg., 2^, 307, 412 
Myra, in Lycia, dedication to Augustas, 
584 

Nabataeans, 47,67,254,882; support Ronk; 
■gainst Arabia. 250; Aictas assumes 
kingship of, 234; 'clients’ of Rome, 
Z5I 2J4 

Naisstts (Nnh), 352, 806 


Napata, northem capital of Ethiopia, 2403 
stormed by Petronius, 242 
Naples, srorks of Roman art at, 354, 336 
NariM, 348, 406, 4123 altar to nussstn 
Augusts at, 210 

Narcissus, ftcedman of Claudius, 671, 686, 
688, 709; rivalry with Pallsn, 673 sg., 
687; ssb efistssUs, 687 
Naresii, subdued by Octavian, 88 
Natalis, Antonius, in Pisonian conspiracy, 
729 

Naucrads, 197 
Naulochus, battle of, 61 sg. 
ssaviasissrii, 

Naxos, 33, 60 

Neapolis, quarter of Alexandria, procurator 
fteaspoleot et Masstolei, 304 
Neapobs, Republican naval base, 23 tq. 
ssegotsatores, 644 sg. 

Negrana (ei-Baids), captured by Gallus, 
251 

Nemausus, 93 «., 412, 608 n. 

Sestsetia, 339, 787 
Nemi, ships of, 335 
Neoclaudiopolis, 679 
Neopytbagoreanism, 306 sgq., 603 
Nero (L. Oomidus Ahenouvbus), Seneca 
appointed tutor to, 6723 receives title of 
Pnneeps luventuds, 673; marries Octavia, 
6733 pleads for Rhodes, 683; accession to 
Prinapate, 702; welcomed by armies, 
7023 gives donative to Praetonans, 7023 
reads lassdatio of Claudius, 7033 early 
attitude to Senate, 703/77.3 ‘dcmency* 
of early policy, 704/7.; &vonrs to 
aristocracy, 704 m.; and slaves and 
freedmen, 705; refuses perpetual consul¬ 
ship, 706; ab^utist tendency, 706/7., 
enwmrapd by Seneca and Bumis, 708; 
evil tenancies of encouraged by advisers, 
ytoj interest in art and music, 710; 
intngue with Acte, 710; Agrippina re¬ 
moved from palace, 710/7.; pob'ey of 
Seneca Bumis, 711 sgg. ; finance, 712; 
economic reform, 712 17.; foreign policy, 
7 i 3 *y-S veteran settienients, 71417.; 
liking for Gieek art and life, 715; 
initiated into cult of Mithras, 713 
and Roman society, 717 sgg.; introduces 
Greek games, 717 sg.^ his poems, 
719; removal of suspected rivals, 720/7.; 
marries Poppaea, 721; fire in Rome, 
7*3^57-.» N.charged with causing, 712/7., 
rebuilding after, 713 sg.} Dooms Aurta 
of, 723; confiscation of an treasures in 
East, 723 uf.\ confiscation ofestates, 724; 
cunency reform, 724/7.; persecution of 
Christians, 302 sg., 723 sg., 887; and 
Oriental cults. 716; Orientals and fioed- 
men in office,'^26/7.5Pisonianconspiracy. 
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7»6 #w.} Tictim* of, 7^9 penecntkm 
of Stotct, 7Jo<7-i Vinician cootpincy, 
7JI} divine honoun paid to, 73a if.; 
journey to Greece, 735 rjy.j gtvet free¬ 
dom to Greece, 735; attempti to cut 
btbmui of Cortmh, 736 ry.; policy in 
Ea*l, 758 rjj., 881 rjj.j Armenia, 7^ 
7735 annexes Pontut, 774$ alleged in- 
tention to invade Caucasus, 73j, 777 
88a and EtlliopU, 77* *80199.1 

decline of power, 737 <99.5 revolts in 
Judaea and Gaul, 738199-! return to 
Rome, 739; attempti to escape, 740 
death, 7415 causes of unpopularity, *09 
jy.j false Neros, 7411 Jewish and Chris- 
oan views of, 741} coinage, 70a 
703 199., 707 ^9-, 7«3 «•* 7 J* J 99 -» 7 J 7 

— sonofGennanicas, 161 6x05 presented 

to Senate hy Tiberius, 6161 baiushment 
of, 6355 suicide of, 636 

— Tib. Oaudiui (pract. 41 U.C.), propores 
rewards for Caoar’s murder^ a; «- 
tempts to lead slave revolt in Campania, 
29; flight from Italy, ips restored from 
exik, 461 divorces livta, who marries 
Ocuvian, 56 199. 

Neroneia, see tmekr Artazata 
Neronia, oertamen quinquenniale, es¬ 
tablished by Nero, 718 

— Patiensis (Aroi), 715 
Neroaias (Caesarea Philippi), 733 
Nerva, M. Cocoeins, 177 «. 

-with Tiberius at Capreae, 631; 

suicide of, 640 

— P. Silius (00s. 10 B.C.), subdues Venoetes, 

Nervii, and Cmhi, 843, 845, 848 
Nestor, philosopher, 51 
New Carthage, 811; silver mines of, 408 
Nicaea, temple to Roma at, 485 
Nicmnder of Colophon, Tktriiaca of, jat 
Nicolaus of Dtunascoi, 36, 39 at 
I&iod‘s court, iij, 3x75 plca^ with 
Agrippa for rights of Jews in Asia 
Minor, 331; source of Josephus, 870, 
885 

Nicomedia, temple to Ronu and Augustus 
at, 485 

Nicopolis, in Eptrtts, founded by Octavian, 
1131 synoecized with dues of Acamania 
and Epirus, 1133 Herod contributet to, 
3»9 

— in Egypt, 743 

Nigidius Figulus, Neopythagorean, 471, 

Nile ri v er , vallev of, 140; river patrol of, 
Z43; and fiumnes in Egypt, 371 Roman 
exploration of sources of, 31X, 77* 
Ninica- CUud i o polis. 679 a. 

Nola, relief from, 533 * 


Nonius, Cn., attempts to assassinate 
Claudius, 671 

Norbanui Flaccns (00s. 33 B.C.), in Civil 
War, xx 199. 

— Sor^ actor, portrait of, 561 
Noieia, iron and gold from, 411 
Noricum, zit, X3x; under Muestrian pro¬ 
curator, itjj an irex a tion of, 348, 36019.} 
an imperial province, 678; iron and gold 
fields of, 395, 411 

Novae, legionary camp at, 806 
Novaesinm (Ncm), 784, 8 ^ 846 
nwi homint! in Seute and in office, 177 sq., 
18419. 

Nuceria, veteran eatony at, 714 
Numerius Atticus and deification of 
Augustus, 488 

Num&a (Africa Nova), 3465 exports 
from, 410 

Ny Carlsberg, portrait «rf Liria at, 564 
Nymphaeum, dedication to Claudius and 
Apollo at, 485*. 

Nymwegen, legmnary camp at, 849 

Oberhausen, archaeotogical remains at, 350 a. 

Obod^ Nabataean kmg, xjo, 254. 13 ‘ 
Octavia, sister of Octavian, j, 513 marries 
Antony, 44, 313 vrinters with Antony at 
Athens, 31199.3 mediates between Oc¬ 
tavian and Aintony at Tarentum, 54, 
5819.5 rent borne by Antony, 5^3 
tribunidan sacrosanedey conferred on, 
44, tat 3 brings men and stores to 
Antony, 77, 9x3 tends Cleopatra’s 
children, 114; b«uiy of her character, 
51, 77; head of on Antony’s Dionyius 
coinage, 69 * 

daughter of Claudius and M ere a ll ina, 
6715 betrothed to Silanns, 700, 7155 
married to Nero, 4733 divorced and 
murdeicd, 711 

Octavius, Octavian, stt under Augustus 

— C., father of Augustus, 5 

Odryw, 174, 113, 3363 given charge of 
holy place of Oiunysus, 1183 itstng of, 
444 

Oescus, legionary camp at, 806 
dba, in Cilida, 705 honours Tiberius, 
431 and a. 

— Cennatit, Lalasais, Cilidan principality, 
73 * 

Olbasa, colony at, 171 

Olympus, phyridan to Cleopatra, 31 

Oppius, C., 869 

— Sutianus, 93 a., 94; iegatus of Antony 
in Armenia, 73 

Opt, temple of, treaiuret of embezzled by 
Antony, 4 

tmtk prvKtta, (48 and a. 

Ordovices, British tribe, 801 
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Onxlei I of Parthia, Caiaius asks aid of, 
aj, 47{ murdered by Phraatts IV, 71 

_ III, a7*. 619 

— SOD of Artabanin III, 748 

Orcitius, Paulus, 873 

Ostia, fncuratar fartui OsHentii, 411 ry., 
670, 689; harbour works and g^anes 
of Claudius at channel front Tiber to, 
690 

Ostorius. P^ Scapula, campaijpi in Britain, 
730, Sot 

Oiho, L. Titianus, brother of Emperor, at 
Bedriacum, 8a3 ry. 

— M. Salrius, governor of Lusitania, 
816; early friendship with Nero, 739, 
816; supports Galba, 8tt; offended by 
Calba’s adoption of Piso, 814; hailed 
emperor by praetorians, 8153 trUninieia 
pottstaj conferred on, 8173 support of 
Eastern kgions, 817/9.3 Rhine legions 
march to Italy, 818/99.3 oyertoret to 
Vitellins rejected, 8183 exp^itiaa to Nar- 
bonese Gaul, 8xt 3 mutiny caused W, 8123 
gladiators anned by, 8213 battle of Locus 
Castorum, 8113 battles of Bedriacum, 
8x2 sq.% surrender, 8143 death, 824 

mtiai, Egyptian domains, 293 iq. 

Ovid, banished, 5343 Art Amatoria, 517, 
S*J* 5355 5 * 5 * S 14 t Metamorphaus, 

S 34 m- 

Ovinius, Q., partisan of Antony, executed 
by Octavian, 109 

Oxyaci, snbdu^ by Octavian, 88 

Paconianus, Sextus, partisan of Sejanus, 
631 ■., 640 

Pacorua,^rinae of Parthia, with Labienus 
invades Syria, 46 iqq.\ bribed by And- 
ggnusto oethrone Uyrcanus,483 defeated 
by Venddius at Mt Gindaria, $0/99.3 
coinage, 48 and a. 

— brot^ of Vnlogases, 772 

Pacuvius, legate in Syria, 649 a. 

— Sextus, propuaes change of Sexdlis to 
Augustus, 131 a. 

Paelignus, Julius, procurator of Cappadocia, 
7 S 7 

Paetus, L. Caesennius (cot. A.D. 6t), sent 
to assist Corbulo in Annenia, 768 3 march 
on Tigranocerta, 7685 pompous despatch 
to Nero, 7693 disgraceful surrendar to 
Volo^ases, 769 sq.\ Corbulo on, 770 

— Luolius, tomb of^ $72 

— P. Clodius Thrasca, 698, 730 sq^ 869 

'Pagan Acts of the Martyrs,' 308 sq^ 683 

Pal^ne, Roman government of, 850/9^., 

ue alta nmJer Jodaea3 rival factions in, 
8503 Roman favour of landowners, 8505 
Jews’ dislike of Roman control of Tem^, 
8303 attempt of Gaius to impose Im* 


r 'alcultin, 8513 under Herod Agrippa 
8$l 29.3 Zealots, 8523 procurator 
RStor^, 8513 outbreak of reoellion in, 

8 5 3/oo. 3 demands of rebels, 8 $ $/y. 3 storm • 
ing ol\lasada, 8563 Roman rout at Beth- 
horon, 83 Galilee, Josephus general in, 857 
299.3 rivd factions in, 857 tq.\ Vespasian's 
command in Judaea, 85^/99.3 Hebron 
occupied by Jews, 8613 siege and fall of 
Jerusalem, 8di 299.3 burning of Temple, 
and massacre, 86a 

Pallas, freedman of Cla u d iu s, 671, 683, 
686, 6883 rivalry with Narowus, 673 tq., 
6873 a ratkmibui, 687, 7003 remov^ 
from office, 7093 char^ with treason. 

Palmyra, 473 Antony’s raid on, 403 <ooa- 
sulate' at, 3893 and Rome, 6213 Claudian 
tribe in, 679 

Pampbylia, 693 joined with Galatia, 27x3 
road-making by Claudius in, 679 
Panaetius, 468, 

Pandateria, 156, 63$, 721 
Pan^aeum, g^ mines of, 403 
Paiuas, Cransiuied to Herod, 316 
Pannonia, 678, 8043 operatkms of Vinicias 
and Agrippa in, 3973 great rebellion in, 
369 sqq., 5973 campaign of Tiberius in, 
357, 370/99.; battle of Volcacan Maisfacs, 
37a; capitulation of Pannemians, 3723 
Bidlum Dalmadcum, 373; final suppres- 
ikm of revolt, 3733 an imperial provuioe, 
lit 

Pansa, C. Vibiot (00s. 43 B.C.}, $ a., to, 1319., 
16; faUs at Mutina, 14 tq. 

PapMagonia, 34; annexed by Augustus, 
■ 74 t joined to Galatis, 274 
Papias, tet under Democha/es 
Paquius Proculus milW of Pompeii, 397 
Pa/^onium, occupied by Octavian, 107 
Parilia, 496 

Paris, dancer, accuser of Agrippina, 711 
Parium, in Mysia, settlement for veterans 
at, 120 

Parlais, colony at, 272 
Parthia, feu<U type of institutions, 2573 
weakened by interual dissension, 1573 no 
Standing army, 257, $99; Syria invaded 
by, 47 /oy.; client-kin^ support Parthia, 
473 de^t of Pacorus and Labienus, 
4919.3 change in military ttcticsof,49/99.3 
Kcond invasion, $0 sq .\defeat of F^ortis 
at Mt Gindarus, $0 sq.\ Orodes murdered 
by Phnuues IV, 7$; invaded by Antony, 
6^ 71 299.; Antony reports conquest of, 
773 poli/y of Augustus towards, 233 29., 
260 299.3 and Roman snierainty over 
Armenia, 157, 264; alternative policy 
of Rome, 260; demands surremW of 
Tiridstes, 26)3 lost standards of Crassus 
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fotond bjr, four ton* of 

PhruM ID Rome, 264; aiki for young 
Phraatei as king, 748; ctril war in, 
T%4rsqq.\ war with Arnwflia, 754 rjy.i 
754 "t 7S^ »• 

Parthini, 16,42, 49, 84 
Pasienus Crispui, 677 

— L- Rufos (coi, 4 B.C.), 167, J49 n. 
Patavium, 187, 408, 831 

Paine, lots^.f linen from, 403; coinage, 
7 Jt, 

Patricians: new families created by Augus¬ 
tus, 122, and by Claudius, 499 
Pairoclus, freedtnin, in ebar^ of games 
under Nen>, 727 
Paul, Apostle, 413, 502 
Paulina, devotee of Us, 495 

— wife of Seneca, 729 
Pedanius, Secundus, 705 

Pedins, Q. fcos. suff. 43 l.c.), 195 Lex 
Pedia (dealing with assassins), 17; con¬ 
duct during proscriptions, 20 
Pedo, Albinovanus, 377, 6 to 
Pella in Peraea, Christians irithdraw from 

i erusalem to, 860 

^nnese, assigned to Antony by treaty 
of Misenom, 46, 56 
Peluuum, 244 19.; assize town, z88 
Pferiea, 32629., 333, 662, 75129-, *54, 
860 and u. 

ptrAulho and maujtat, 629 
prrr^m, hellenued Graeco-Egyptians, re¬ 
ceive Roman cititenship, 286 
Pcreimios, potter of Arretium, 394 
Pergamum, 620; library of given to 
Cleopatra, 95; Herod and, 329; temple 
to Roma and Augustus at, 485 
Penfitu maris Etythnui, date of, 881 r9.{ 
and Aden, 882 iq. 

Persius, A., Flaccus, 719 and m .; Stoicism of, 
Sio 

Perusia, L. Antonius blockaded in, 29; 

anu Ptmsimu, 5 29 n. 

Petra, 248, 2C2 

Petronius Armter, 509, 730 

— C., ptefiret of Egypt, in Ethiopian war, 

24t IM. 

— P^ Ugatu! of Syria, 662 66^ 851 

— — Turpilianus, Ugatus of Britain, 740, 
*‘3 . . 

Petrus Patricius, Bytantine historian, 752 u. 
Phaon, freedman of Nero, replaces Pallas, 
7093 shelters Nero, 740 
Pharasmanes, Iberian king, 748, 754; per¬ 
suades ton Radamistus to seire ArtMnia, 
7563 in Parthian-Armenian war, 760 ly., 
7653 Radamistus murdered by, 761 
Pharuees, 85219.; revolt agai^ Herod, 
335297-3 predominant afer fall of 
Jeniswro, 865 * 


Pharaaccia, 34, 401 
Pbamaces II of Ponius, 266 
Pbasael, brother of Herod, nominated 
tetrarcb by Antony, 40, 48, 319 and a. 
Phasaelis, 328, 337 

Pheroras, brother of Herod, tetrarch of 
Peraea, 326, 33329.3 works with Anti¬ 
pater against Herod, 334, 336 
Philadelphia, in Lydia, cartlu)aake at, 650; 

shrine of Agdktis at, 507 
Philae, 2S5, 4953 inscription of Callus at, 

Philip, tetrarch, 337^., tetrarchy of in¬ 
corporated into Syria, 649, 681 
Philippi, 106; preparations for campaign, 
22 29.3 legions of triumvirs, 223 opposing 
armies at, 233 battle of, 24; colony at, x6 
Philippopolis, ^6, S06 
Philippus, L. Marcius (cot. 56 B.C.), itep- 
fath^ of Augustas, 63 restores temple 
Hertrulis Musarum, 89, 574 
Philo of Alexatndria, heads Jewishembassy to 
Gaius, 310, 662 29.3 declaims writings in 
Senate House, 6823 works of, 38, 874 
Philodemus, Epicurean, 468 
Philopator I, dynast of Cilicia, 114 

— II, of Cilida, 745 
Philostratus, -Academician, 39 ». 

Phraaspa, failure of Antony at, 73 sq. 
Phraataces, king of Parthia, 2653 murders 

Phraates IV, 2753 supports revolution Ih 
Armenia, 17^3 makes terms with -Angustos 
through Gaius, 2753 dcpaseil, 278 
Phraates IV of Paniua, murders his fatUr 
Otodes, 7t 3 restores Artaxes to Armenian 
throne, 795 expelled bv Tiridates, but 
restored, 793 demands suridnder of 
Tlridaijes, 162; embassy to Augustus, 
1153 young son restored to, 2623 realms 
Roman standards and prisooers, 262 29.; 
sends four sons to Rome, 2643 murdered, 
27^3 in Greek poems from Susa, 753 
coinage, 79 ». 

— too of Phraaies IV, in Rome with 
Tiridates, 261; restored by Augustus, 
2623 king of Parthia, 748 

— satrap of Susiana, 749 ■- 
Phrygia-towards-Pisidia, 52, 69, 261, 270 
Piooes, chief of Brenci, 369 29., 373 
Piracy, to, 23529.3 pirate squadrons of 

Sex. Pompeius, 56; libumian in the 
Adriatic, 84 29.; nxid-supply threatened 
by, 2023 in Black Sea and Cancasus, 
266, 713 

Pisa, cfnotapMia Pisana, 155 
Pisidia, 69, 207, 2613 western, granted to 
Amyntas by Antony, 523 Claudius 
wot^pped in, 685 

Piso, C. Calpumius, conspiracy of against 
Nero, 726 299. 
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Pito, Cn. Calpurnius, Frugi («*. *3 B.C.)» 
46, 136, 193 

- (cm. 7 B.C.), 169 if-i gowaar of 

SyriSf qiULiTcl with C^rmaaicus, 6ix; 
ordered to leave Syria, 622; uupccled of 
poiaoniog Gertnanicus, dar; cfaargn 
against, 613; suicide of, 613 

— L. Calpumius, Caesoniaus (cos. 58 B.C.), 
attacks Antony in Senate, >0 

-Licintanus adopted by Galba, 

814 

-(cos. 15 B.C.), fnu/eettu aoi t 

governor of Galatia, 214; rtsing in 
Thrace quelled by, 357 
Plancina, wife of Cn. Piso, 6zz 
Plancus, L. Munatius (cos. 4Z B.C.}, iz tq., 
Z7, Z9,8693 supports aniaescy for Caesar’s 
murdentrt, z 3 conespondenoe with Cioero, 
13; protests loyalty to Senate, 14, but joiu 
Antony, 17; colonies founded by, 185 in 
Perusine War, Z9; meets Antony at 
Athens, 4Z; govemor of Asia, 49; 
deserts to Octavian and divulges An¬ 
tony's will to, 973 proposes conferring 
name of Augustus on Octavian, 1303 
oensur, 143 tq.\ tomb of, 37Z 
Plautia Urgolanilla, wife of Claudius, 671 a. 
Plautius, Aulus, granted watio for opera¬ 
tions in Britain, 676, 798 iqq. 

— Lateranus, 7043 in Pisonian conspiracy, 
•728 19. 

— M., Silvanus (cos. 2 B.C.), in Pannonian 
icbcUion, 37X sq. 

— Silvanus .‘\clianos, and Samtatians and 
Scythians, 775, 7783 relieves Chersonesos, 
775; inscription to, 806 

Plautus, RuMlius, suspected by Nero, 7Z0 
Pliny, die Elder, 8673 naval command at 
Misenum, 137 

— tne Younger, corzcspondcncc with 
Trajan, 165 it. 

Plotius Firtnus, Praetorian Prefect, Z33 
Plutarch, on Antony and Cleopatra, 31 1S.3 
works of, 87s 

Poenina Vallis (Valais), tribes of, 34S, 350 
Poetovio, 353, 8043 conference of Vespas¬ 
ian's supporters at, 830 
Pola, destroyed, 843 restored as Culonia 
Pictas Juli^ 88 

Poiemo I, ki^ of Pontus and Bosporus, 
holds Laodioea-on-tbe-Lycus against 
Parlhlans, 473 glut of kingdom to by 
Antony, 5x3 Cdicia Tracheia given to 
Cleopatra, 67; Cfeopaira receives Pontus 
and Armenia Minor from Antony, 69,70 
and n.f captured by .Medea, 743 guards 
Armenian frontier for Antony, 953 
makes peace with Octavian, 1143 de¬ 
prived of Armenia Minor by, 1143 
'friend of the Roman peopW 1753 
C.A.B.X 
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intervenes in Buspuru^ 267 199.3 king of 
Bosporus, X683 marries Dynamis, xdS, 
and Pythodoris, 1683 captured by 
'Aspurgians' and executed, 169 

— II, king of Pontus and Bosporus, 661, 
751, 7653 grant of Bosporus revoked by 
Claudius, 680, 75x3 retires from Pontus 
to Cilicia, 774 

— M. Antonius, ue mader Antonins 
faliuumata, non-Egyptian racial unions in 

Egypt, X97 sq. 

Polla, sister of Agnppa, portico of, 572 
Pollentia, 61^; riot at, 6^ 

PoUio, C. Asmius (00s. 40 B.C.}, 13,1719., 4X, 
3x73 joins Antony with two Icgioi^ 
t7 /a.; assigns allotments to veterans in 
Usupine Gaul, X03 Antony's envoy at 
Misenum, 43 tqq. ; subdues Parthini, 46, 
49, 843 breaks with Antony, but 
remains neutral, 94 a., 10x3 historian, la., 
30 *., 530, 866 

— Caelins, commander in Armenia, 756 19. 

— P. Vedius, Creedman, equestrian rank 
conferred on by Autpistus, 189 

PoUicta, wife of Rnbcllius Plautus, 730 
Polybius, fteedman of Claudius, 686, 700 
Polyclitus, feeedman of Nero in Britain, 
7*7 

Pompeii, 39x19., 714} Cloth Hall at, 3943 
manufactures of, 39619.3 Gaius duumvir 
of, 654 a. 

Pompeius, Cn. (the Great), theatre of 
restored by Oemvius, 88, 573 

-Magnus, deprived of utle 'Magnus* 

by Gaius, 6583 victim of Mewallina, 671 

— Plants, histanan, 868 

— Sextus, 5 B.5 won over to Senate by 
Lepidus, 1x3 in charge of Beet and coast 
of Italy, 153 pro^^d, 2t( aeiaea towns 
in Siaiy, and aids fugitive proscribed, 
zt, 133 settlement with Octavian, 303 
of^ services to Antony, 305 seeks 
alliance with Antony, 4x3 operations with 
Antony, 433 raids Etruria and threatens 
corn-supply, 453 gains from treaty of 
Misenum, 45 19.; discontent at non- 
transfrrence of Achaea, 5619.3 war with 
Octavian in Sicily, 55 199.3 deserted by 
Menas, 56, 5919.3 naval successes, 573 
defeated at Naulochns, 61 19.; plundm 
temple of Hera at larinium, 613 death, 
6x, 773 character of, 5519.3 coinage, 4 a., 
15 a., 57 a. 

Pompunia Gracciiia, tuftntitimu txteniat 

5031 70s 

Pomponius Hylas, Columbarium of, 567 

— P., Secundiu, 641 a., 671 

— Q., Sccundns (cm. A.D. 41), 6673 subdues 
Chatti, 786 19. 

Pont du Gard,^79 

65 
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fotttfS longi benrecQ Rhine and Ecns, 368, 
37Jt 377 

PoDUcus, prefect of Egypt, 717 
Pontifical CoUega re-orgsini«d by Octavian, 
90; new members add ed, 122, 475 
Poauut Pilate, procurator of Judt^ 649 
ry.; massacre of Samaritans by, <501 sent 
to Rome by L. VilcUius, 650 
Pontus, gisefi to Polemo by Antony, 705 
Hontus with Bosporus given to Polemo II 
by Gaius, 7»3j grant revoked by 
Ctaudius, 680, 752; annexed by Nero, 
added to Galada, 774 

— Galaticus, 34, 274 

Popidius PriKos, miller of Pompeii, 397 
Poppaea Sabina, wife of Otbo, 715 ry., 816; 

married to Nero, 716; deified, 501, 733 
fertinu MettUi, 5743 Octavio, 88, 5743 
Octaviae, 88 n., 574 
^rtmia, 192, 195, 197, 390, 713 
Posidonius, Stoic, 467 tq. 

Praefecd, 200199.3 Alegypti, 173, 188, 215, 
6S93 aerarii, 1953 aloe, 230 ry.3 wnttnae, 
>73, > 118 , 2023 montii BerenicicSt, in 
char^ of mines in Egypt, 245 la^ 3063 
clatnt, 2373 ctMortu, 230 ryy.3/noseuti 
dandi, 202, 6893 Uvit armaturae, 2323 
urbi, t34, 17229., 20t, 6463 •viphpo, 200, 
23429.3 tee als 9 under Praetorian Guard 
Praeneste, frieae from, 5533 Fasti Prae- 
nestini, 119 

Praetorian Guard, 201 29., 232 29.3 tee 
also under Axmy 3 cohorts concentrated at 
Rome by Ti^rius, 6x53 number of 
cohorts increased by Gaius, 658 21.3 and 
surveillanoe of games, 704 29.3 Cattra 
Praetoria, built by Tiberius, 581 
Praetors, under Augustus, 164 and 21.3 
supervisors of aerarium, 1643 ex-praetors 
and aerarium miltare, 1953 fraetar 
urbanut, edicts of, 165 >.3 hew appeals, 
>73 

Prasutagus, 8013 revolt of, 802 
Priene, 96 

Prima Port2^ statue of Augustus from, 
yS7 >9-2 S9I 

Pnmis, stormed by Petronius, 242 
Primus, M. Antonius, governor of Mace¬ 
donia, impeached for maittteu, 136 22., 
138, 170 

- legatui of Legion vil, 827 3 dcidaics 

for Vespasian, 8303 snetory at Bedriacum, 
8223 march to Central Italy, 83629.3 
storming of Rome, 837 29.3 voted insignia 
of consulship, 8 39; and Civilis, 842 
pme^s, 587 299.3 Augustus describes him¬ 
self as, 1323 position of defined by law, 
14029. 

— ruventutii, 154 29., 187, 463, 700 

— Seuatut, 132, 588, 612 nf 


Priscus, Cluiorius, poems of, 630 29. 

— Helvidius, Stoic, 7313 legatui kgiimit in 
Armenia, 757 

'Privy Council,' 167, 171, 180 

Proculeius, C., captures Cleopatra, 1083 
coinage, 52 

Proculus, Licinius, Praetorian Prefect o 
Otho, 8x3 29. 

— Vulusius, reveals Pisonian plot to Nero, 
729 

Procurator, 1883 equestrian in provinces, 
2163 procurator utiacut, Egyptian land 
olSt^, 294, Neapoleas et Mausolei, 

304 

Propeitius, 516, 5x8 29. 

Protogenes, feeemnan of Gaius 6663 ex¬ 
ecuted by Claudius, 669 

Provinces, 583 29., 6043 government of 
under Republic, 142, 1833 provincial 
commands under, 21229.3 Imperial and 
Senatorial, 128, 21029.; control of 
Augustus in Senatorial, 138, x 12 3 admini¬ 
stration of Augustus, X05 299.3 appeals 
from, 1733 census in, 192 29.5 cilouiae 
civium Remanorum in, 206 299.3 couciBa, 
xto, 6053 Emperor-wotship in, 209, 
485 299., 584 29.3 empire defence and, 221, 
2273 fed^te communities, XO7; feontier 
provinces and cost of wars, 194; garrisons 
m, att3 governors, 192, 213 299.; sysrem 
of appointment, x 1 x 299.3 undu Tiberids, 
648 29.; legati, assistants to proconsuls, 
214299,, 2163 procurators, 2163 land, 
ownership of, 10,19529.3 municipal system 
in, 207 29.; mumcipia, 207 29.3 recruiting 
of legions in, 220, 227 29.3 roads, ai6 29.; 
romanixation, 208 29.3 tribal iniututions, 
respect for, 208, 584 

Pselcis (Dakke), battle of, 242, 246 , 

Psylli, snake-charmers, and Cleopatra's 
^ath, 110 

Ptolenueus of Chalds, 40, 318 

— finance minister of Herod, 326 

Ptolemais, 297, jtt 

— fAoe), 329, 679, 732 «. 

Ptolemies, treasure of, 37, 106 tq~, 108 

Ptolemy of Mauretania, ill, 175 a., 6603 

rewarded for assistance against Tacfirimu, 
6443 coinage, 644 

— II, Philadelphus, 67 

— VIII, Lathyrus, 35 «. 

— XI, Aulctes, 37 

— XII, preteniU, executed by Antony, 

— XIV, Caesar (Caesarion), 67, 76 ^.3 de¬ 
clared legitimate by Antony, 80; territorial 
gifts of Antony to, 80; executed by 
Octavian, 109 

publicani, 190299.3 equestrian order and, 
185, 191 
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Puteoli, 45 and 59, 651 uilon’ 
vencratioa of Auguttuf at, 488, 59*^5 
Auguatala of, 5541 indiMtrici of, 394 > 
411} raised to a cmony, 713 «. 

P)thodori», wife of Poleino I, queen of 
Pontus, 78,111 and 168, 274, 74 ^» 75 * 

Qs*‘*'> 7*3 ... rc •, 

Quadratas, Ummidiui, governor ot byna, 
756, 758 ry.; in Anncuian-Parthian war, 
758 ry.j jealousy of Corbulo, 759 
tpuuuiaus ftrfeOuu, 147, 169, 172 
Qiueaiors, quaestorshijp, Md aeramtm 
Saturm, 690 j and gladiatorial games, 703 { 
number t^oced by Augustus, t6zj a^ 
of admission to, 162} qmoistores clmstci 
abolished by Ciudius, 689 
ouatttarviri vtis furgatu/ii, 16* 
Quinquatrus, festival of, 716 
Quiouanus, Affanius, 728 
Quintilia, actress, and Gaius, 664 
Quintus Cunius, 532 
Qcurinlus, itt unJtr Sulpimus 

Rabel II, king of Nabataea, 882 
Radatnistus, Iberian prince, aeiKS throne of 
Armenia, 1^(1 tq.-, murdered by his 
father, 761 

Raetia, iit, 217, 232, 349't?*, 67®* 7®41 
supports Vitcllius, 8t8, 830 
itaphaneae (Rafnlyeb), 283 
Raurica, colony at, t8 
Ravenna, 57, 831 { a naval base, 236, 689; 

Qaodian frieze at, 561 
Rectus, Aemilius, prefect of Egypt, 648 

— Stoic, attacked by Gaius, 664 
reatferaStres, and Gyrene E^cts, 171 
Regni, 792, 8<» 

Regsdus, Aquilius, 729 

— Livineius, coinage, 473 

Reb'glon, Roman; dcvijopments of, c. IV, 
ue also unJtr Ruler-worship j under late 
Republic, 46529.; alleged decay of, 
468/9.1 fietas, 477', relign, 

suptntittc, traditionalism in, 467 

sqq.-, HcUuistic influences, 466 /q.; ruler- 
worship in East, 46^; cult socieues, 467; 
effect on Rome, 467 /9.1 Cicero on 
religious worship, 469 29.; pobey of 
Caesar, 469 ;Vatro, 470 /9.; ^tnagorean- 
ism in, 471; under Triumvirate, 471/99.5 
Augustan restoration, 475 /99.} priestly 
colleges enlarged, 49^; restoration of 
temples, 475; Ara Pacts Angustae, 479; 
pontifex maximtu, 479; Jlamen DiaUs, 
479; and Vestals, 479; Lam cempitales, 
480; Jssffuti, 480; iwvtnes, and muni¬ 
cipal cults, 480; ciurtailment of Egyptian 
rites in Rome, 48/; worship in army, 
483 299.; Arnguitalrs, 485; ulwgations of 


dtbens, 489 299.; laesa rxHpo, sacrileghim, 
490; religious pob^ in Egypt, 492; 
tcbgiuus poUcy of Tiberius, 493 /yy., and 
of Gaius, 496 29., and of Claudius, 4^ 299., 
and of Nero, 501 29.; Christianity under 
Claudius and Nero, 502 29., 887; personal 
religion, 503 299.; ruittc piety, 505; 
society and, 505 29.; Stoicism and, 506; 
Ncopythagoreanism and, 506 299.; reve¬ 
lation and immortabty, 508 29.; bterary 
evidence: Lucan, 507, s*°; Petronius, 
5091 Seneca, 50929.; Comutus, 510; 
Persius, 510 29. 

Remi, 846 

rtpetmne/ae, procedure in claims for, 167, 
17s, 212; new procedure under Au¬ 
gustus, 171, 175, 179; provincials and 
charges, 216, 712 

Rr/ Gestae of Augustus, 129 n., 588, 593 29., 
87029.; see also Index of Passages 

Rhandeia, 768 29., 772 

Khegiuffi, 20, 56, 63«.; pottery of, 
394 

Rbescuporis I, of 'Phraoe, 357 

— Ill t 75 » * 43 i 

Rhine river, 209, 350, 359, 3*t; “ 

frontier, 130; flttt on, 236; Rhine and 
Elbe as fronden, 351, 353; Gaul and 
tribes on west of, 353, 359; causeway be¬ 
tween Rhine and Ems, 361, 368; forts 
erected by Dnisus00,362; canalof Drusus 
toconnectwith Ocean, 362; Rhine legions 
as policx force, 643; policy of Claudii^ 
678; revolt of Rhine tribes under Civilis, 
842 sqa. 

Rhinorolura, 248, 252 

Rhodaspes, son of Phraatri IV, 264 and a. 

Rhodes, pillaged by Cassius, 23; gift of 
islands to wm Antony, 33; temple of 
Apollo Pythius rebuilt by Herod, 329; 
deprived of liberty by Claudius, 683; 
fn^om regained on pleading of Nero, 
683, 710; exempt &om Nero's confisca¬ 
tions, 7x4 

Rhocmctalces I of Thrace, 35629., 806; 
joins Ocavian, 103, 114 

— 11 , 232, 645 29., 66t, 806; in Pannonian 
rebellton, 370 

— 111,678 

Rhosus, inscriptions from, it5a., iz6 

Richborough, Roman naval 798 

Rigodulnm, ^ttle of, 84729. 

Roads, see usiJer Vise 

Rules, Getic chieftain, 117 sq. 

Rome, adornment of by Augustus aediles, 
457 sq., 57t 299., powers curtailed, 706; 
aentrium miStare, 119, 195; aqueducts, 

89, t68, 203, 265; Ara Pam Augustae, 
151, 254; astrologers, etc., rxpelled, 

90, 673; au^rium sahuis revived, 122; 

65-2 
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Basilica Acmilia, S8; city prdtctuie made 
pennancut, 646; cokortti urbanat, 101, 
2 J 4 J cora-iupply, 9, 64, 14J iq., »oi if., 
670,7tj}Curae,cunUcrcs,ijtsq^ 20319., 
216 If.; Domui Aarta of Nero, 723; 
daovtriatiHf dtJicamiat, 155Xf.; (in; pre- 
ventiuD, 145, 200, 23419.; Hoods and 
epidemics in, 143; ttoodi, picvcntion of, 
*®3 garrison of, 232; goFemment of 
under Republic, 19819.; profiteering on 
bouse demolition forbidden, 695; Isis cult 
abolished, 615; iievenei, associations of, 
480; Jews expelled, 491, 495, 6x5; local 
a dmini stration under Augustas, 198 19.; 
iWi Jotcuiarrs, 15019., 499; money- 
lending to junlun forbidden, 694; police, 
200; /emoeniun extended, 676; Praetorian 
Guam, 20t 19., 232 19.; priestly colleges 
enlarged, 122, 475; rebuilding after 
933 19.; temple^ restoration of, 89, 119; 
Tiber, curators of appointed, 614, 690; 
Vestal Virgins, privileges of increased, 
479, 718 (1.; wamagiitri, 199, 459^99.. 
480; 200, 23419.; vrater- 

supply, 168, 203; local govemment, 
reforins of Augustus, 456 199.; unem- 
ploj'ment and the dole, 45^; divided 
mto rvgnmei and via, 199, 45919.; 
ir-planned by Augustus, 456, 571199.; 
restoration of temples, 571; Mausoleum, 
571; Tbeatic of Pompey restored, 573; 
Campus Agrippae, 572; Satpta yalia, 
572; tbe first PanthMn, 573; public baths, 
573; theatres, 574; holy places of the 
573; re-planning of Forum, 
375; monuments, 376; Basibcae, 57619.; 
neglect of housing reform, 580; care of 
roads and streets, 205, 691; works of 
Tiberius, 579, of Gaius, 581; arch and 
bypogeum of Claudius, 38a 

Romulus, natal star of, and of Augustus, 
124 and a.; and spoUa ofima, 125 

RotliKhild silver cups, 333 

Rozolani, 265 775, 807, 8ao 

Kubellius Plautus, alleged plot of against 
Nero, 711 

Rufus, C. Cadius, proconsul of Bithynia, 
683 

— — Musonius, Stoic, 730 

— Cluvius, orator and historian, 867 

— Cortius, 783 

— Faenius, ptefitet of corn-supply, 710; 
Pi^torian Prefect, in Pisoman con¬ 
spiracy, 72819. 

— L. Plinius, in war with Sextus, 56 a., 
60 and a., 62 

-Verginius fcQS. A.D. 63), 788; lup- 

presao revult of Vindex, 739; principaie 
offered to by soldiert, 811199. 

— M. Egnatius, 134 a.; fortes fire-brigade. 


143, 200; candidate for ctinsulship, 143; 
plots to kill Augustus, 145 

— P. Suillius, 6 to, 67119., 700 

— Q. Salvidicnus, 7, 23, 27 19.; in charge 
of Gaul, 30; executed for tieasun, 44 

— T. Ttehellenus, regent of Thrace, 
645 19, 806 

Htt aha anJer Passienus 
Ruler-worship, zaq tq.f begirmings of in 
East, 466, 481; imperial cult established 
by l^rod, 329 and a.; effect on Rome, 
48a 19.; cult in army, 48419., 600; cult 
of Augustus, 482199.; AagtataUi, 485; 
provincial and mumcipal cults, 485 199.; 
ID Egypt, 283,48319.; function of Rome 
in, 486; in^vidual cults, 48519.; in 
literature and art, 487 19.; client-princes 
and, 488; Divua Augustus, 48819.; 
policy of Tiberius, 493199., and of 
Gaius, 496 19.; Gaius deifiea, 497; fetter 
of Clau^us to Alexandria on, 498, 
temple to at Camulodunum, 498, deified, 
SO* , . 

Russia, trade with Empire, 417 
Rusticus, Arufenus, 730, 869 
Ruteni, silver mine of, 647 
Rutilius, C. Gallicus, 759 

Saba (Sbeba), Sabaeans, 248 tq.-, political 
organuation, 248; sources of prosperity, 
248; trade routes by land and sea, 2481^; 
remains of buildings and works in, 249; 
hiendly relatioiis with Rome, 252 and n.; 
coinage, 249 

Sabinus, Calvisius, guvemor of Pannonia, 
638 

— procurator of Judaea, 338 •• 

— C. Calvisius (cos. 39B.C.}, 133; com¬ 
mander In war with Sextus, 57; super¬ 
seded by Agrippa, 39; in Spain, 1 iS 

-Nymphidius,Praetorian Prefcct,233, 

7 * 7 . 740, 7 S 3 . *1* *?• 

— Flavius, brother of Vespasian, 838 

— Julius, in revolt of Batavi, 843 

— C. Poppaeus (coa. a.o. 9), governor of 
Moesia, 184, £43, 649; rising in 'llirace 
simpnsBcd by, 646, 806 

— Titius, executed fbr mautbu, 633 
Sacrovir, Julius, revolt of, 64419., 841 
Sadducees, disappearance of Suduceeism, 

863; lee also miAer Jem 
saeaAsm, 150, 477 and a. 

Saetabis, linen fobrics from, 409 
Sagalassus, 688 19.; inscription from, 731 
Sagit^ Q. Ocuvlus, t88 
Salacia, woollens from, 409 
Sal^, 84, 87, 135, 3.^, 350 
Salii, litany of, name of Omvian included 
in, 112 

Sallusuus Crispus, 177 a. 
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Salome, filter of Herod, jjj, 337 
Salonte, 49, 370 

Salonlnos, loa of PoUio, and Fourth 
Eclogue, 471 n. 

Samaria added to realm of Agrippa, 731; 
feud with Jews, 85] {embassy to Auguatua, 
339 

— (Sebaste), 325 338 4883 rebuilt by 

Herod, 328; temple of Augustus built by 
Herod at, 329 

Samos, 40, 96, 106, 119, 144, 63d H. 
Samosata, 33 and n., 320 
Sampsiceramus of Enina, 621, 681 
Sards damaged by carthqualce, 
tribute remitted by TiheriiH, 831) city 
cult of Tiberius at, 831 and n.; embassy 
to Claudius, 676 H. 

Sardinia, 20, 2d, 43,43 19^ yd, dy, 98,4865 
renatorial province, 737; Jews as police 
force in, diyi briganda^ in tuppressed 
by Tiberius, 848; exports from, 403 
Sarmatac, laxyges, 283 a., 388, 773, 783, 
804, 830 

Sartnatians, 2853 raid across Danube, 338; 
subdued by Cn. Eentulus, 3873 Nero and, 
7143 menace of on Danube frontier, 7733 
movement of suppressed by Plautiui 
Aelianus, 773 
Satuminus, Aelius, 833 n. 

— C. Sentias (cos. 19 B.C.), 46, 143, 
•130 «. 

-(cos. A.D. 4), marches against Maro- 

bodnus, 368 ry. 

— Cn. — (cos. suff. A.D. 4}, replaces Piso in 
Swa, 623 

— Cn. — (cos. A.D. 41), 867, 889 

— Furiust 171 

— Julius, 869 

— I.^ Antooius, 788 

-Voluaius (cos. suff. t2 B.C.), 157 n. 

— M. Aponius, governor of Moesia, 8203 
joins Vespasian’s army, 832 

Savaria, 337, 878, 804 

Save, valley and river, 84, 353, 371 19. 

Saxa, Decidios, governor of Syria, 22 29., 
40 29.; defeated by Pacorus, 47 
Scaeva, P. Paquius, appointed proconsul of 
Cyprus ^ Augustus and Senate, 214 
Scaevinus, Flavius, 728 29. 

Scaevola, Q., 487 

Scandinavia, trade with Empire, 393, 418 
Scapula, ue lader Ottorius 
Scarbantia, 337, 804 and m, 

Scarpus, L. Pinarius, 23 «., 1003 coinage, 
tot a. 

Scodra, 44, 87 

Sconlisd, allies of Rome, 336 29. 

Scribonia, wife of Octavian, 30; divorced, 
S«. tJS 

— victim of Messallina, 671 
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Scribonianus, Fnrius Camilltis(cot. A.0. 32), 
legate of Dalmatia, 8873 reWt of, 871 

-the younger, 300, 873 

Scriboniot, Bosporan usurper, revolts 
against Asander of Bosporus, 287 

— L., Libo (cos. 34 B.C.), 30 

— Largus, 888 a.3 on Claudius, 498, 700 

— Proculus, governor of Lower Germany, 
7 J« 

— Rnfbs, governor of Upper Germany, 
73 « 

Scyllaeum, cape, disaster to Octavian, 37 
Scythians, besrege Chersonesus, 773 
SehasK (Samaria), rer un/ier Samaria 
Sebastopolis, joiiied to Galatia, 274 
Secundto, Jnliut, 888 

— Satrius, 837 

— Carrinas, art collector for Nero, 72329. 
Segestes, father-in-law of Arrainius, 377 
Seius Quadrates, 840 

Sejanus, L. Aelius, 177, 309, 808, 8173 
Prefect of Praetorian Goai^ 233,824 29.3 
favours from Tiberius, 8233 and law of 
maieitat, 8 30 29.; charges brought under, 
8323 incites Tiberius against Agrippina 
and her sons, 8313 saves life of Tihetius, 
6333 luspidons of Tiberius, 63829.; 
arrested by Macro and executed, 638; 
murderer of Drusus, 8383 partisans of 
punisbed, 63929.3 sacrifices ofieied to 
images of, 494 
Sekuceia, 236, 412, 437 

— on the Calyc^nns, 281 n. 

— in Cilicia, 67 

— ad Euphratem (Zeugma], 28a 29. 

— Sidcra (Claudio-Scieuceia), 879 
Sefeuens, friend of Augustus, ti$n. 
Semnones, 383, 368, 782 

Senate: absence, leave of, 180, 891; came, 
senators and, 1793 economies, commission 
to effect, 170; Egypt, senators forbidden 
to enter, 123 «., 1803 elections, transferred 
from Peopieto, 613; restoratmn to People 
proposed by Gaitis, 83329.3 restored to 
Senate by Cbudius, 689; expulsions 
from, 873*.; etjuestrian ordi? and, 

183299.3 and foreign relations, 17329.3 

freedmen in, tl8 29.3 Jusdoe, High 
Court of, 169 173, 6283 lectio, 

14829.3 legislative powers of, 18829.; 
membenhip, qualificadons for, i6t 29.3 
minting right of, 188, 198, 7033 minutes, 
publication of suspended, 1803 non- 
attendance, fines for, 1803 aeui komines 
m, 277 29., 184; Privy ^undl, 167,171, 
180; provinces, embassies from, 27329.3 

r irum. 1803 teaatus canmlta, 186 29.; 

atres, special seats in, 697 n.i trerviri 
legem^a Senatat, 2373 and water-supply, 
203 s 
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Senatui cmsulta, i6( iq., 170 I7$> 613, 

691, 694, 700; Huit&amam, 16811., 695} 
Largitmum, 69x1 MactJornantm, 166 
SUanianum, 166, 7055 yfUaeamm, 166, 
69J 

Seneca, L. Annaeus, 696, 700, 703, 708 19^ 
719, 7*8, 7781 banished to Corsica, 6715 
recalled to be Nero’s tutor, 671; smd 
Burrus, policy of, Tii finanr^, 
415 J^., 714} and murder of Agrippina, 
716; retirement of, 710x9.; in Piionian 
conspiracy, 728;death, 7x9; andtcLgious 
experience, 509x9.; composes Nero’s 
’programme' spee^, i6o; jf/oro&ryaXeiir, 
501, 688 871; bis tie clemeniia, 704 

Senecio, Claudius, friend of Nero, 7x0; in 
Pisonian conspiracy, 718 
Senia, 84, 88 it. 

Se<)uani, 810, 845 
Seiapion, governor in Cyprus, 40 
Scraspadanes, son of Pbraates IV, 264 and a. 
Sadi. ttS 

Seiraeus, Q., organizes Commagcnc as 
province, 620x9., 745; partisan of 

Manus, 640 

Semlia, daughter of Batea Soranus, 731 
Sestius, L., Qoirinalis (cos. sufF. 23 B.C.), 
Republican, 137 

Severtis, architect of Nero’s Domtu Aurea, 
7*3 

— VeruIanns,frgnfi(XofCorbDlo in Armenia, 

7*^ 

Scxtia,mother-io-lavrofAntistiusVetus,730 
Sextilis, month, name changed to Augustus, 
131,483 a. 

Sextii^ 27, 30, 49 holds Africa for 

Triumvirs, 17 X99. ; surrenders four legions 

to Lepidus, 30 

SibylliiK Books, recopied, 150, 476 
Sicarii (’Men of the Knife’), 854, 863 
Sicily, 144, 191: Antony enfranchises, 4; 
alleged intended enfranchisement by 
Caesar, 206 and assigned to Octarian 
as Triumvir, 20; assigned to Sextus by 
treaty of hiCsenum, 46; war betsreen 
Ocuvian and Sextus in, 55 X99.) early 
successes of Sextus, 57; sea-nght off 
Mylae, 60 19.; blockade of Measana, 61; 
Sextus defeat^ at Naulochus, 6t 19.; 
towns of swear allegiance to Octavian, 
98; visited by Augustus, 144; exports 
from, 403 X9. 

Sido, king of Suebi, 678, 783, 830 tq. 
Sidon, 67, 316 «., 319, 614 a. 

Sierra Morena, mines of, 408 
Silana, Junia, and Agrippina, 711 
Silanus, Creticus, governor of Syria, 620, 
*S'. 744 

— C.Junios(cos.A.D. io),proconsul of Asia, 
>47> 65° 6si{ *-c. aiugianum, 166 


Silanus, Decimus Junius, Ton^uatus (cos. 
A.O. 53), victim of Nero, 711 

— L. Junius, 144 

-— betroth^ to Octavia, 700; pot to 

death by Nero, 730 

— M. Junius (cos. 25 IX.}, 46 
-(cos. A.D. 19), proconsul of Africa, 

2t4; charged with extortion, 63a; suicide, 
656 

-(cos. A.D. 46), 709 

Silius, C., Caedna (cos. A.D. 13), legattu of 
Uppa Germany, 618, 631, 645 

— — intrigue with Mcssallina, 671 
Silures, 801 

Silvanus, Plautius Aelianus. See under 
Plaotius 

Simon bar Giora, 860, 861 
Sinduni, usurp citizen rights, 684; righu 
confirmed by Claudius, 684 
Sinope, 268; colony at, zo6; exports from, 
401 

Sirad, 265 n., 753 
Sirmium, 352, 357, 370, 804 
Sisda, 86 and 35a, 355, 370, 804 
Sitas, blind king of Denthrlrte Thradans, 
117x9. 

Slaves, slavery tax on manumission and sale 
of, 197; as fire brigade, 200; in the fleet, 
236; Unrated slaves {cokartes ejcltatari- 
orum) enrolled in IDyricum, 371; posiuon 
of unda Nero, 705; slave imimgiatisn 
and the birth-rate, 428 X99.; informal 
manumission, 429 X99.; pronsions of Lex 
Junia,431 X9.; Latinitm Juniana,43i X9.; 
and Roman citiiEnship, 432x99.; Lex 
Aclia Sentia and manumission, 433; 
manumission by testament,* 432x9.; 
during life of patron, 433 sq. 

Smyrna, 18x9.; compensated by Claudios 
after earthquake, 683; temple to TibAriui, 
Livia and &natc at, 493, 651 
Sodales Augnstalet Clamdialet, 501 

— TWt, revived by Augustus, 47^ 
Sohaemos, king of Itoraean Araluans, 661, 

680; tetrarch of Area, 751 

— name of princes of Emesa, 758 and a. 
Somaliland coast, trade with Egypt, 399 
Sophene, under client-king, 758; supporu 

Vespasian, 8x9 

Soranus, Borea (cos. suff. a.o. 51), 500, 700 
■., 731 

Sosins, C. (cot. 32 ».€.), 4S«., S7H co"™' 
mandcr of Antony at Zacynthus, ja; 
besieges Jerusalem, 54, 320x9.; eulogises 
Antony in SeiMie, 95; spared by 
Octavian, 105; coinage, 52 
Sadon of Akxamlria, 509 
Spain: natural features of, 342 X9.; assigned 
to Lepidus, 20, to Octarian, 26; levdti 
in N.W., ti6, campaign of Augustus in. 
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AugvfUtn policy in, 5841 Romw nctory 
at VcUica, 3441 imperial provinc e, 34* j 
renewed outbreak of Canubri suppra^ 
by Agrippa, 3441 enliatment of SpaniaiM 
in Roman army, 345 $ colonial 

foundationa in, 345$ Spaniah pnmnoea 
declare for Otho, 8 i 8 t Further Spam 
divided, 3455 policy of Claudius in, 676} 
trai: and commerce in. 407 lyy.j mines, 
407 6475 dyea and linen yams, 409 

Sparta, supports Ocuvian, too, territory 
enlar^ by, 114} Herod and, 319 
sfolia afima, claim of Crasaus to deposit 
re je ct e d, 115 

Spurirma, Veairidua, 8ao ly. 

Staius. Ste taJer Murens 
Statiliua, T., Corvinus (? coa. A.0.45), con¬ 
spires against Claudius, 671 

— M, Taurus (cos. a.d. 44). victim of 
Agrippina, 673, 683 

— Ill a. 

— T^Taurua(coa.i 6 B.C.)t 65 .* M 3 . «77$‘“ 
war with Sextus, 159 «y-* ip Afiic^fil 
and «.{ general of Octavian in P“' 
mada, 87} suppieaies revolts in NAV. 
Spain, 1161 stone amphitheatre built by, 

89. M 3 . 573 , , 

Stoeebades, corals of, 404 
Stoics,Stoicism, 467 ry., 509 * 9 ?'. 594 * ~S$ 
Nero’s persecution of, 730 ry- 
Strabo, 1911 works of, 874} on Rome under 
Augustus, 181 

— L. Seius, father of Sejanns, 614 
Strato, tyrant of Amisus, 114 
Stratnniceia, 47 

StratonijTurris (Caesaita), 3x5 3 * 9 $ «nade 
into seaport by Herod, 318 _ ^ 

Styrax, ’father of the kings,’ insenpuon to 
ol Hieropolis-Castabala, 746 
Suebi, 116, and Marcomanni settled on 
Danube under Vannius, 619 

— Nicretei, 785 

Suetonius, C^ Paulinus (coa. A.p. 6d), 670, 
810 r^., 869} in Mauretania, 675$ at 
Bednacum, 833 m. 

-TranquiUns, U-cet of, 873 

Sugambri, 3605 routed by Drura, 363$ 
survivors transported across Rhine, 3^_3 
Sulla, Kaustus Cornelius, charged with 
treason, 711 _ 

Sulpicius, P., Quirinius (cos. 11 BC.), tsi, 
156, 194, lit, ai 4 . * 7 *. 3 ^ 4 . 
g o vernor of Asia, 184; assessment of 
Judaea by, 1931 Marmaridae subdued 
by, 171, 347 $ campaign against Homan- 
aoes, 171 ry.; position held hy, 877/9. 
Suofvetaurilm, fricie of in louvre, 554 
Susa, poems from, 31 73 . 75 

Syene, 139, 141,146$ Syenite from, 398 


SvUaeus, Nabataean viiier, 33x8 guides 

Romans in Arabia, lyo, allegrf trwhi^ 

of, is*« ***“ “ TrachomtM 

against Herod, i54;executed at Rome, 154 
Syntdrim, Herod’s substitute for Sanhedrm, 

Synnada, marble from, 401} coinage, 

Syn^ism, of Nicopolis and cities of 
' Acamania, 113 „ 

Syria; decreed by Senate to Dolabell^ 4 ». 9 $ 
Cassius in, to, 11, ty, 185 Parthian m- 
vasion of, 4*. 4 ® Wl client-kings wp- 
port Parthia, 475 victory of Venodita, 

49 ry.j settlement of Augustus m, 1 i 4 /?-i 
imperial province, 341$ P‘VOt of Eastern 
frontier defence, 179! garrison of, 279/yy, 
5995 conditions of **° 

main function of legions in, 2835 trade 
and commerce, 400 ry., 420; commercial 
rivalry with Eg^t, 400 ry. 

‘Syrian Gates’ (Bmlan pass), 279 

Tadarinas, 231, 3471 «volt of, 643 ry. 
Tacitus, on government of Augustus, i8oj 

on rise of informers, 627; works of, 872 ry. 

Taman peninsula, ’Aspurgians* settled on, 
269 

Tanais, destruction of, 168 ry. 
Tarcondimotus 1 ,52,102,114 .745 $ coinage 
of, 52 

Taientum, 57 ry., 99, 227, 714$ treaty of, 
y4ry., 58, 59 and 92, 392, 394$ 
mdustrics of, 394 

Tarraco, 134, 4 c 8 . _ . 

Tarsus, 33, 114$ fined by Cassius, a35 
Cleopatra meets Antony at, 38 ry. 
TTMciovanus* British chicitaiDf 79 * 
Taulantii, subdued by Octavian, 85, 88 
Tauri, 26t, 266, 776 
Taurisci, 85, 88, 411 *• 

Tauromeninm, 60, 63 Md n. 

Taurus, tee under Statilius 
Taxation, tax-collecting, of provinces under 
RepnbUc, 191 ryy.j reforms of Augustus, 
189s pertsntf, 192, 195, 197$ 
indirect, lyi, 19*^-$ privileges of 
Italian land, 195; hu Italicum, 1953 
Nero’s proposal to abolish indirect 
taxes, 712 ry.; burden on Roman citiims 
in Italy, 1951 death duties and tax on 
„.U,, 19 j, 6^; tribatum retf, 

196 ry.; on manumission and sale of 
slaves, 197,428 ry.; vicetima here£tatum-, 

45 ° 

Taygetus, emeralds from, 403 
Temples: in Rome, S 7 ° tyy.; of Anaitis, 78; 
of Apollo, ity, at Actium, 1x3, at 
Didyma, 497, on Palatine, 473, Pythius 
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■nd Rhodes, 329; of Audios at 
Sebaite, 329 j of Dirus Aagtistus, 578, 
581, 656) of Baal at Palmyra, 6215 of 
BcUona, 98; of Claudius at Colchester, 
498, 801; of Concordia Augusta, 484; 
at Dendera, 36} of Diana on Aventine, 
89, 722J of Divns Julius, loj, 119, 476} 
of Gaius, 663} of Hera, 62; Htfculis 
Musarum, 89; at Hermonthis, 36; of 
Janus, 122, J3S, 344. 475, 734, of 
Jerusalein, 3315 Jewish at Leontopolis, 
864J of Juppiter Ferctrius, 89, 125, 
Sutor, 722, Tonans, 476; of Mats Ultor, 
26,156,476 sq., s77jofOps,4i Pantheon, 
47* i of Qpirinus, 1511 of Roma and 
Augustus, at Pergamum and Nicoinedia, 
48^ at Sebaste, 488; of Roma and Divus 
|uUus, at Ephesus and Nicaea, 485; of 
***yrn, 5763 of Tellus, 2j of Tiberius, 
livia and Senate (Smyrna), 493, 651 { of 
Venus at Eryx, 4995 of Venus ^netrix, 
4*9! of Venus Victrix,469j of Vesta, 479, 

72* 

Tcncteri, 360, 785J and Cirilis, 843 
Terentius Maximus, pretended Nero, 741 
Tergeste (Trieste), 84, 88, 350 »r. 

Terpnus, harpist, tutor of Nero, 710 
Terra Mater tiiac in Florence, 548 iq. 

Tbea Crania Musa, wife of Phraates IV, 165 
Thebald, irrolt against taxes, 2875 gorern- 
ment of, 287 tq. 

^ba, in Ep-pt, 36, 240, 244, 398, 743 
Tbeodorus of Gadara, 608 
Thermae Neronianae, Martial on, 718 
Thermus, Minucius, 730 
Thessalonica, 24 

Thessalns of Tralles, physician, 668 n. 
Theudas, false prophet, 852 
Thrace: rising in subdued by Calpurnius 
Piso, 357J divided betireen Rfaescuports 
and younger Cotys, 806 j Cotys mur¬ 
dered, 645,806 (Roman regent in eastern 
Thrace, 6453 Rhescuporis replaced by 
Rhoemetalces II, 8o6j rising of Odrysw 
and Coelaletae, 646 j campaign ofPoppxus 
Sabinus, 646; annexed and formed into 
imperial province by Claudius, 678 
682, 806; Thracians and de^mce of 
lower Danube, 232; military importance 
ofma-routes from, 775! iemonofThracian 
cities for worship of Caesars, 679 
Thrasyllus, astrologer and philnsoriitf, friend 
of Tiberius, 496, 608 3 with Tiberius at 
Capreae, 632 

Thum^a, wife of Arminius, 377 
Thyatira, 402, 647 

river, overflows its banks, 1433 
Commission for regulating, 1793 Cura- 
tores appointed by Tlbenus, 6163 eon- 
nected with Ostia, 690 


Tiberia in Thrace, planted by Tiberius, 646 

— (Tibersopolis), new Antioch, 646 sq. 

Tibenaa, 6463 meeting of client-kings at, 
680 xy., 8513 in Jewish rebellion, 858 tq. 

Tiberiopolis, 646 tq. 

Tiberius, 29, 57, 136, 140x9^ lyt, 160, 
163*^ 165, 169/9., *7429-, 17**-! in 
Gaul with Augustus, 1333 candidate for 
consulship before legal age, 1363 in 
Ar me n i a, 264 sq.^ Iribtatkia ptuslat 
conferred on, 139 and 1543 betrothed 
to Julia, 2533 in Pannonia, 1533 teoeitres 
Irhimpkalia amamenta, 1533 granted title 
of imferator, 253 /9.3 in Gc^any, 1543 
consul 7 B.C., 1543 declines mission to 
Armenia and retires to Rhodes, 1533 
adopted and designated sucoesaor by 
Augustus, IJ73 adopts Germanicus, 1573 
co-regent with Augustus, 1583 in Go- 
manv, 368 tq.\ tn Ill^cum, 158, 3573 
recalled on death of Augustus, 1583 
reluctant to become trieue^, 610/99.3 
consuls swear oath of loydty to, 6113 
respect for Augustan tramdon, 612/9.3 
early defnence to Senate, 613 /9.3religious 
pohey, 614x9.3 expels Jews, and actors, 
6153 dislilK of games and sports, 6153 
rise of informers, 615 tq., 626 299.3 avoids 
unusual powers or titles, 6173 sends 
Germanicus to East. 619/9.3 speech at 
trial of Piso, 6233 conce ntrates Praetnriajt 
cohorts in Rome, 6253 opposes triviiJ 
charges of maiestat, 627, 630/9.3 inter¬ 
view with Agrippina, 631 sq-i with¬ 
draws to Capreae, 6323 bantsha Agrip¬ 
pina and Nero, 6353 suspicions of Sejanus, 
636 tq. 3 death of &janus, 638, partisans 
of punished, 639/9.3 summons Arcfaelaus 
to Rome, 7443 commission of Germani¬ 
cus to East, 745/99.3 annexes Cap¬ 
padocia and Comma^ne, 745 29.3 inter¬ 
vention in Parthia, 7463 places Phraates 
on throne, 748, and Tiridates, 7483 sets 
up Mithridates at king in Armenia, 748 3 
settlement with Artabanus, 749 29.3 last 
years, 640 sqa. 3 moral character examined, 
638/9.3 trials for maiestas, 6413 Gains 
and Gemellus nominated joint-heirs, 6423 
land and finanrial crisis in Italy, 6423 
government of Empire, 643 299.3 and 
client-kings, 6433 mianoe, 647 29.3 in 
provinces, 648 299.5 choice of governors, 
648 tq.f road-making, 6513 prindpate 
of, a testing of Augustan system, 6525 
religious policy of, 493 299.5 divine 
honours refused by Senate, 496, 6533 
portraits of, 5603 nKmoirs of, 8683 
coinage 308, 638 ■., 779 
— Claudius Cleonymus, centurion in 
Roman legion. 689 
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— Julius Alexander, renegade Jew, pro¬ 
curator of Judaea, 851 ro.; governor of 
Egypt, 717, 818 { chief of staff in Jewuh 
rebellion, 861; ^ict of, 190, 301) sup- 
piesKS Jewish rising in Alexandria, 311 

Tioullus, 329 

Tigellinus, Ofonius, 739, 814) city prefect, 
710 J9.; Prefect of Praetorians, 233, 7275 
in Greece with Nero, 735 
Tigraiws 11 , 781 placed on throne of 
Armenia bv Tiberius, 264, 273, 276 

— Ill planed on throne by anti-Romans, 
* 73 . 17b 

— IV, 277 and St,, 744*. 

— V of Armenia, aggression in Parthia, 
765 $q.\ plunders Adiabene, 763; shut 
up in Tigranooerta, 7673 quits Armenia, 

767 

— nephew of Tigranes IV, 765 
Tigranooerta, 7373 route of Corbulo to, 

7633 captured by Corbulo, 764 
Tincoinmios, British king, 793, 794 
Tingi, veteran colony at, 673 
Tingitana, Mauretanian province, 6733 
Emperor-cult in, 486 
Tipasa, veteran colony at, 673 
Tiridates, king of Armenia, crowned at 
Cteiiphon, 7493 driven out by Corbulo, 
764; oRers homage to Roman standards, 
7713 journey to Rome, 772 sq.^ crowned 
•king of Armenia by Nero, 7735 coinage, 
773 

— king of Parthia, 748 sq. 

— Aiwcid pretender, 233, 2613 revolts 
against Phraates IV, 79 and a. 3 takes 
refuge with Augustus, ity, 2613 snr- 
rcndnarefused, 262 

Tidanns, see tmJtr Otho 
Titius, M., 77, 963 and death of Sex. 
PSmpcius, *2, 775 with Antony in 
Parthia, 73 3 deserts Antony, 97 3 governor 
of Syria, 264 iq. 

— Sextus, 869 

Titus Flavius Sabinus Ves p as i a n us , in 
command agaiiut Jews, 8x9, 8613 in 
Judaea, 86t3 burning of Temple, 861 29.3 
returns to Rome with boo^, 86229.3 
Arch of, 549, 332, 863 and a. 

Tobiads, and Hellenism, 321 
Togodumnus, British chicitain, 793,79829. 
Trachonitis, 66t, 6803 transferred to Herod 
by Octavian, 281, 3263 rebellion in, 
against Herod, 334 
Trajan, number of legions nnder, 223 
Trapezus, 343 military importance of sea 
routes to, 774 tq. 

Trebonius, C., governor of Asia, mur¬ 
dered by Dolabrlla, t8 
trtfviri, legrtuS senatus, 1373 cafitattt, 
manetales, 162 and a., 198 
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Treveri, 644,810, 8133 revolts of, 116,7933 
favour Vitellitts, 8283 and Civilis, 843 tqq. 
Triakontaschoinos, 141 
Triballi, 117 
Triboci, 339 

Tribunes: tribunician sacrasanctitY con¬ 
ferred on Octavian, 64, and by him on 
Octavia and Livia, 64, 1213 trilmmcia 
patfttai, 121, 131, 139 and a., 1^ and a., 
146 sq., 3893 conferred on Agnppa, 146, 
132, and on Tiberius, 134, xgj sq-i 
tribmsu coAoriis, 234, mUtum, ix$sq., 
230 29., itft&ia, 233 

Tridentum, Anauni attributed to, 3503 
conoessian by Claudius to tribes attri¬ 
buted to, 684 
Trinovantes, 790, 802 
Trio, L. Folciiiiiis, informer under Ti¬ 
berius, 170 

Tripolis, Herod and, 329 
Triumvirate, Second, nature and powers 
of, 1929.3 provinoa allotted to each 
triumvir, 203 legal status granted to, 
203 proscriptions, 20299.3 legions under 
each, 22 and a., partially disbanded 
after Philippi, 26, divisioD of, after 
Philippi, 26, 30 a., nominate consuls in 
advance, 44, 46 and a.3 pact of Brundi- 
Slum, 443 treaty of Misenum, 453 exten¬ 
sion of, 38, 39 and a.3 Lepidus expelled 
from, 633 alleged robbery ftom Vestal 
Virgins by, 9r sq. 3 end of, 94 
traan.’iri cafitaUs, t6i, 200 
Tubusucni, oil from, 410 
Tulliasaes, usurp dtixen rights, 6843 rights 
confirmed ^ Claudius, 684 
Tungri and Civilis, 843, 843, 848 
‘Turia’ inscription, 21a. 

Tumnius, Q., fratfectsss ammaitae, 202 
Tunis Libisonis, colony at, 63 
Turullius, P. (quaest. 43 B.C.), assassin of 
Caesar, 963 joins Antony, 773cxeculed by 
Octavian, 1093 coinage, loi 
Tutor, Julius, leader of Treveri, treachery 
to Vocula, 846 

Tyre, 67, 8363 Herod and, 3293 Irntrile 
industry and dyeing at, 400, 4123 takes 
title of Claudiopolis, 679 

Ubii, 38, 233, 3395 and Gvilis, 843 
Ubiorum Oppidum (CoIogne),676,7863 altar 
to Roma and Augustus at, ato, 374,4863 
veteran colony at, 7S6 
Ulatha, transfened to Herod, 316 
Umbonius Silo, governor of BKtica, ex¬ 
pelled from Seriate, 673 a. 

U^, 263 a. 

Usipetes, Usipi, 359 sq., 363, 783 
Uspe, stronghold iff Siraci, 733 
Utica, 63 It. 
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Vaccaci, revolt of, it6 
Valens, Fabiiis (cot. A.D. 69), bgattuof Lower 
Germany, 811, 8a6 83$; orges Vitel- 

liia to icize empire, 818; march through 
Gaol to Italy, 819 sqq.^ executed, 837 
Valentmm, Tullius, cwf of Tivveri, 847 
Valenui Annas, 150 a. 

— Asiaricus (cos. a.d. 46), 667, 669, 676; 
victim of MessaUina, 671 

— Ma 3 dmua, 871 

Sa also tmJfr Mcwilln, Messallinus 
Valgius, C, Rufus (00a. 12 B.C.), 152 
Valk-Mcdid idiefi, 353 
VaQis Pnenina (Valais^ 348, 350 
Vanacini. ta6 a. 

Vangio, joint-king of Soebi, 678, 783 
Vangiones. 359, 787 

Vannins, king of Suebi, 6x9, 783, 804; ex¬ 
pelled by Clandiua, 678 
Vardanis, king of Panhia, 754; coinage, 
7 S 4 »- 

— pretender to Parthian throne, 759, 879 
Varro, A. Terennos, see mder Murena 

— Cingonins, 813 

— M. Terentios, 52^; exempt from pro¬ 
scription, xt; tieanse on agriculttue, 64; 
Antiquitates devinae of, 470 tq. 

— Viselliut, legate of Lcrarer Germany, 

645 

Varus, Amus, 831, 839 

— P. Quinctilius (cos. 13 8.C.), legate in 
Syria, t84a., m Palestme, 338; in com¬ 
mand in Germany, 374; defritted by 
Arminius, 375, 398 

Vatinins, P. (cos. snff. 47 B.C.), legions of go 
over to Brutus in Ill3rricnm, 18 
Vegetius, Flarios Renat^ military historian, 
*74 

Vellaeus, C., Tutor, 166 a., 693 
Velleius Paterculus, on active serTicc, 
223/9., 37 * i ^ Antony, 91; on con¬ 
ference of C. Caesar and Ph^taces, 273 

J .5 History of, 871 
ca, battle of, 344 
Venostes, 348 

Ventidius Cumanus, procurator of Judaea, 
provokes riots in Jerusalem, 833 
— P., Bassus (cos. suff. 43 B.C.), 20, 27, 29, 
42; raises iccruits for .\ntony, 9/7.; 
accompanies Antony to Bononia, t9{ 
sent by Antony against Parthiaiu, 473 
bribed by Antiochus to abandon Samo- 
sata, 33 sq^ 320; sent to Italy, 33 
Veranins, Q. (cos. A.n. 49], Senate's envoy 
to Claudius, 6873 iegalus in L3rcia, 669, 
680; organbes Cappadocia, 6x0, 743 
Verrius Flaccns, 129, 524 
Versus, Dalmatian ]eadei, 87 
Verulae calendar, 37 «. 

Vemlaminm, 8ot 


Vesondo, 810 

Vespasianus, T. Flavins, 232 and «.3 in 
Britain, 800; governor of Judaea, sup¬ 
presses levolt in, 8283 campaign in 
Judaea, 839/99.3 bid for prindpaie, 
8x8 /9.3 Egypt and Eastern pttmnoes 
declare for, 829; attempts to stop corn- 
supply, 8293 ic^ns in Moesia and Pan- 
nonia derlM for, 8303 conference at 
Poetovio, 8303 plan of campaign, 830 /9.3 
Bassus and Caedna join, 831 sq., 
treachery of, 831 29.3 sack of Cremona, 
834 29.3 Spanish legions swear allegiance 
to, 8333 final triumph, 833/99.3 lex de 
imferto Fesfasiam, 140 sq., 163, 3893 
Memoirs of, 868 

— Flavius Shinns, brother of Emperor, 
negotiates with Vitellius, 837 tq. 

VespiUo, Q. Lucretius (cos. 19 B.C.), 143, 
146 n. 

Ves^ Virgins, treaty of Misenum deposited 
with, 46 3 alleged theft of money from, by 
Triumvirs, 91 sq.; Antony’s will forced 
feom, by Octavian, 973 privileges of, in¬ 
crease by Augustus, 4793 privileges of, 
granted to sistets of Gains, 6333 allowed 
to view games, 718 a. 

Vestinus, L. Julius, 698 

Vetera, 361, 7865 attacked by CivUis, 843 
sq.} relieved by Vocula, 843 sq.f destruc¬ 
tion of, 846 , 

Vise: Aemilia, 2033 Appia, 3403 Aurelia, 
columbarium on, 5673 Claudia Augusta, 
349, 6783 Egnatia, 24, 1013 Flatninia, 
119. « 33 » >S 9 t “51 Labicana, 3383 
Lata, 380. 3823 Latina, 1333 Lngdunum, 
toads of Agrippa from, 3393 N^mentana, 
7405 Postumia, 8233 Pracnciuna, 3823 
Salaria, 7403 Sebasuw, 27x3 Tibuttina, 

579 ’ 

— Roads, atra vtanm set up by Augustus, 
2053 cost of upkeep, 2033 Empire road- 
systents and commerce, 3S4 299.3 airsus 
^blkus, 2175 trade routes, 416 tq.} of 
Agrippa from Lugdunum, 217, 3J93 
in Asia Minor, 6793 Coptos-Beremoc, 
246 a.3 in Danube region, 217, 67S, 8033 
in Gaul, 676 29.3 in Moesia, 6313 in pro¬ 
vinces, 216 tq.} in Spain, 676 sq.} under 
Augustus, 21619.30/ Claudius, 676/9.3 of 
Tibmus, 631 

Vibius, C., Marsus, governor of Syria, 7 34 

— Setentts, 6x9, 630 651 

See also ttnsUr Pansa 

Vibo, 20, 36, 60 

vici, viro mt ^ isS r i , see msicr mssgistri odeerum 

Vienna, Gemma Augustea at, 368 

— colony in Gaol, 81a, 819 

Figiles, establishment and duties of, 200, 

460 
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vigtKtiuxvin, inluoed by Auguitu* to 
t«vntyi 162 

Viminacioin, legionary camp at. 8o< 

Vindeliciaii*, 349^7. 

Vindex, C. Julius, conspires against Nero, 
810sy.; approaches Galba, Stoj besieges 
Lugtfunam, 8to; suicide. Bit 

Vindonissa (Windiidi), 786 

Vlnicianus, Annius, 667, 6711 conspires 
against Nero, 731 

\^nicius, M. (cot. sulF- I9B.C,), 184 a., 
348, 364, 366^97.; campaign against 
PvUIOIUAItty 357 

Vinius, T. (cos. A.D. 69), supports Galba, 
8it, 813} murdered, 816 

— T., Philopoemen, 189 

Vipsania, wife of Tibenus, 153 

Virgil, 76, 20517^ 539 W-5 of, 

64,474, 5i4i redtes Gdwyir/ to Octavian, 
119; Fourth Eclogue of, 44r7.,_69, 150, 
471 tq.i on Acdum, 76 and a. 5 influence 
of Alexandrian models on, 518 ryj'S ^Ater 
style of, 51917. 

Virro, Sex., t68 a. 

Vimnum, 411, 678 

Vitellius, Aldus, |88{ commander in 
I.ower Germany, 81717.; rivalry mth 
Otho, 817 fy.; hailed emperor soldiers, 
8i8; support of Western legions, 819; 
advance to Italy, 819197.; battle of 
• Locus Castorum, 822; first battle of 
Bedriacum, 82a 17.; trea tmen t of de¬ 
feated Othonians, 8x5; enters Rome, 
82617.; discontent among Danubian 
legions, 827; rise of Vespasian, 827/7.; 
d^odon of praetorians to, 8 ji; treachmy 
of Bassos and Caedna, 831 m.; battle of 
Cremona, 834/7.; sack of Cremona, 
^4/7.; rebellion in S. Italy, 836/7.; 
l£iiw stormed by Antonius Primus, 
*3717'» murder of, 838; coinage, 818 

— L. (cos. A.D. 34), governor of Syria, 

incorporates tetrarchy of Philip, 649; 
suppresses Cietae, 649; sends Ponuus 
Pilate for trial, 649/7.; High 

Priest’s garments to Jews, 650; flattery 
of Gaius, 6^; censor with Claudins, 669; 
and marriage of Claudius, 672; in 
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Palestine, 8$i; surrender to Vespasian, 
and death, 839 

— P., 610, 637, 640 

Vitruvius, M., PoUio, dt ArtMuetura of, 
874 

Vocula, Dillins, in revolt of Gvihs, 844177.; 
iriieves Vetera, 843 ry.; tieach^ of 
troops to, 846 
Volandum, 762 

Volcaean \taishcs, battle of, 371 
Vologases I of Parthia, 755 tq.\ intervenes 
in Armenia, 757, 766; armisdoe with 
Corbulo, 767; Paetus surrenders to, 
769/7.; embray to Rome, 771; with 
Tiridates makes overtures of peace, 771; 
coinage, 756, 879 n. 

Volnbiliv cidrenship and exemptkm from 
taxadon granted by Claudios, 675; 
Oaudius and property of intestates at, 

Vonones I, king of Parthia, 164,178; asks 
for Armenian crown, 744; in exile, 619, 
fiatt 744, 747 

— II, king of Media Atropatene, king of 
Parthia, 755 tq. 

Vosges mountains, pine forests in, 404 
Vodeous Montanus, 631 
Vulcadus, baruspex, 150 

Xanthus, in Lyda, 23, 33 
Xenophon, physician of Claudius, obtains 
remission m tribute frw Cos, 685; 
bolds centurionate, 689 

Zacvnthns, fleet stadon of Antony, 52, too 
Zealots, the, 8p 
Zclids, granted to Ateporix, 69 
Zeno, orator, of Laodioea, holds Laodicea 
against Labienus, 47 
Set under Artaxias 

Zenodorus, dynast of Abila, 115; tctrarch 
of Trachonitis, 281 

— sculptor under Nero, 723 
Zenophancs, usurper of Olba, 70 
Zeugma, 73, 283 

Zocla (Gallaecia}, linen yams from, 409 
Zorsincs, king of Sirad, 753 
Zyraxes, Gedc chief, 118 
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Facirng 

t. North Italr , t 

а. Greece and Macedonia . . x] 

3. Asia Minor and Syria . . 31 

4. The Parthian Empire in 5t B.c. 47 

5. S. Italy and Sidly ... 55 

б. Mm to illustrate Octarian’s 

Illyrian campaigns . . S3 

7. Map to illustrate Craaaus* cam¬ 
paigns in the Balkans . . 117 

*• . *39 


Faevtg 

9. Asia Minor and Armciua . 355 

10. Palestine (inset Jemsalem) . 317 

11. Spain.341 

II. North Africa ... 34$ 

13. Central Euro^ . . . 347 

14. Roman Britam in the Julio- 

Claudian period . . 791 

15. Italy to dlustrate the campaigns 

of A.0.69 . . . .817 


Abila, 3 
Abone, 14 
Abiettene, 3 
Abunotdehos, 9 
Abus, M., 9 
Abus, FL, 14 
Abydos, 9 
Aramania, 2 
Acci, II 
Actium, a 
Adiabene, 4, 9 
Adige, K., i, 13, ij 
Adrianople, 13 
Adriatic Sea, x, 5, 6 
Aegean Sea, x, 7 
Aegisstts, 13 
Aelana, 8 
Aeaepus, R., 9 
Aetiia, 5 
Aetolia, x 
Aisne, R^ 13 
Alabanda, 3 
Albani, 4 
Albania, 3 
Albingaanum, 15 
Albindmilinm, 15 
Alchester, 14 
Alexandria, 8 
Alcomdriom.*, 10 
Altinum, i{ 

Alutns (Alnta), R., 7, 13 
Amanus, Af., 3, 9 
Amasia, 9 
Amastris, 9 
Amathns, 9 
Amhracia, x 
Ambrada, Gulf of, a 


Amida, 9 
Amistn, 9 
Ammaedara, tx 
Amnias, R., 9 
Amphipolis, x 
Anaitii, 13 
Anas, K., It 
Ancyra, 9 
Antaeopr^ 8 
Antbedon, to 
Anthemus, 4 
Andnoopolis, 8 
Antioch (Asia Minor), 9 
Antioch? (Pettis), 4 
Andodt (Pisidia), 9 
Andoch (Syria), 4, 9 
Andpatr^ 10 
Andpolis, ii if 
And-Taurtis, Af., 9 
Andvestaeum, Pram., 14 
Aosta, 13 
AoQs, R., X 

Apamea? (Babylonia), 4 
Apamea? (Charaoene), 4 
Apamea (Phrygia), 3, 9 
Apamea Myrleia, 9 
Apaearkdk^, 4 
Aphrodisias, 3 
ApoUinopolis (Muor), 8 
ApoUinopoiis iMinor^ 8 
ApoUonia (Epirua), x 
Apollcoia (Egypt), 8 
Apollonia (Palmdne), 10 
Apsus, R.,% 

Aquae Scxdae, i 
Aquae Solis, 14 
Aquilcia, i, 6, 13, 15 


Aqulncum, 13 
Aqnitani, 13 
Arabia, 8 
Aracilium, it 
Ararat, Gt, M., 9 
Aransio, i 
Araxes, R., 4, 9 
Arbela, 4 * 

Area, 3 

Archelals (Garsaura), 9 
Aielate, i 
Am, 4 

Ariminum, t, 15 
Arios, R., 4 * 

Armenia, 4 

Armenia Maior, 4, 9 , 
Armenia Nfinor, 3, 9 
Amo, R., I 
Amon, R., 10 
Anedum, i 
Arsamesata, 9 
Artanias, R., 9 
Ardnoe, 8 
Arxinoe?, 8 

Arsinoe (Crocodilopolit), 8 

Artagira?, 9 

Artaxata, 4, 9 

Artemita, 4 

Asaak, 4 

Ascalon, 3, 10 

Ascania, Z., 9 

Asbdod, see Azotns 

Ashkelcm, see Ascaloa 

Ashur (Libba), 4 

Astauene, 4 

Atdgi, II 

Astuies, ti 
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Asturica, 11 
Ainte, 15 
Atheni, z 
Atlu Mont, 12 
Aticbatei, 14 
Atick, IL, 4 
Atria, 15 
Alropaiene, 9 
Attica, a 
Augsburg, t} 

Augst, ij 

Auranitii (Hauran), j, to 
Auratiut Mont, la 
Avcndo, 6 
ATcnticum, 13 
Aron, R., 14 
Axittt, R^ a, 7 
Aiotut, 10 

Babylon, 4 
Babylon (Egypt), 8 
Babylonia, 4 
Baden-Baden, 13 
Baelo, It 
Baetit, R., tl 
Bagradas, E., ta 
Bale. t3 
Bakaret, /., it 
Bambyce, 4 
Banjaluka, 13 
BAmarenta, 14 
Barce, 8 
Barcino, 11 
Baunaea, to 
Batavi, 13 
Bcdriacum, 15 
Belgica, ^3 
Belik, R., 4 
Bello^aci, 13 
Berenice, 8 
Bcicnioe?, 8 
Berenice (Hormot)?, 8 
Berenice the Golden, 8 
Bergamum, 15 
Berlin, 13 
Berytut, 3 
Betti, 7 
Bethany, to 
Beth-boron, to 
Bethleheni, to 
Bethiaida, to 
Bilbiiis, tt 
Bingen,13 
Bithynia, 3, 9 
Black Sea, 7 
Boeotia, 1 
Bdhnierwald, 13 
Bokhara, 4 
Bolerium, Pnm^ 14 
Bonn, 13 


Bononia, i, t; 

Borsippa, 4 
Bosna, R., tj 
Bosnia, 13 
Boulogne, 13 
Bracara Augusta, 11 
Brenner, 13 
Breuci, 13 
Briganiet, 14 
Bri^do, 13 
Brixellum, tg 
Brixia, 13, 15 
Bructeri, 13 
Brundisium, a, 5 
Bruttium, 5 
Bubastit, 8 
Bulla Regia, ti 
Bumum, 13 
Byblus, 3 

Byzantium, 7, 9, 13 

Cabeira, 9 
Caesaraugutta, tt 
C^sarea (Stratonit Tunis), 
to 

Caesarea-Marara, 9 
Caesaiientis, ta 
Caesaromagos, 14 
Calagunis, 11 
Callcva Atiebatum, 14 
Callirrboe, to 
Camulodunuro, 14 
Cana, to 
Canninefatet, 13 
Canopus, 8 
C a n n ibr i, it 
Cantii, 14 
Capernaum, to 
Cappadocia, 3, 9 
Capta, 12 
Caralit, 9 
Carana, 4 
Caranit, 8 
Caria, 3, 9 
Carmo, it 
Camiola, 13 
Camuntum, 13 
Carpathiani, Mu, 13 
Carrhae, 4, 9 
Cartulae, ij 
Carteia, it 
Carthage, ta 
Caspian Gates, 4 
Caspian Sea, 4, 9 
Castel, 13 
Castulo, tt 
Catina, 5 
Cataract, First, 8 
Cataract, Second, 8 
CatuvcUauni, 14 


Caucasus, M., 9 
Caut ennac , t4 
Care Ceirb?, 7 
Cel»tu?, R; 7 
Ccleia, 13 
Celsa, tt 
Celtibeti, tt 
Cennatis, 9 
Centuripa, 5 
Ccphallenia, 2 
Cemut, 9 
Cetina, R., 6 
Cevennet, Afu, 13 
Chaboras, iL, 9 
Chaeronea, a 
Chalcedon, 9 
Chalcis (Pai^ne), 3 
Chalcis (Syria), 3 
Charaoene, 4 
Charax (C h a r aoe n e), 4 
Charax (Choaiene), 4 
Chatti, 13 
Chauci, 13 
Chelidoniae, 9 
Cherutci, 13 
Cberwell, R^ 14 
Chesterton, 14 
Chios, 9 
Choarene, 4 
Chorazin, to 
Cibalae, 13 
Cilicia, 3, 9 
Cilicia Trachda, 3, 9 
Cius, 9 
Claiema, 1 
Clausen turn, 14 
Clunia, ti 
Clyama, 8 
Cnidos, 9 
Coblenoe, 13 
Coele-Syria, 3, 8 
Colchis, 9 
Cologne, 13 
Colophon, 9 
Columna Rhegia, 5 
Comama, 9 

Comana (^ppadocia), 3, 9 
Comana (Pontus), 3, 9 
Comarus, Boy, 2 
Comitene, 4 
Commagene, 3, 4, 9 
Cumum, t 
Contrebia, tt 
Coptos, 8 
Coracesium, 9 
Corcyra, /., a 
Corcyra Nigra, 1 ^ 6 
Cordoba, it 

Corinium Dobunorum, 14 
(^irinth, a 
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Co*, /., 9 
Cotini, 13 
Ciemna, 9 
Cremona, 1, 15 
Gretc, 9 
Croa^ 13 
Crococalana, 14 
CteMpbon, 4 
Cula^ I 
Cumae, 5 
Cttoetio, 14 
Cydnut, 3 
Cyme, 9 
Cyprus, /., 3, 9 
Cyienaics, S 
Cyieoe, 8 
Cyrrbestioc, 4, 9 
Cyrrhus, 9 
Cyr^ A, 4, 9 
Cyzicus, 9 

Dacians, 13 
Daesitiates, 13 
Dahae, 4 
Damascus, 3, 8 
Danube, 6, 7, 13 
Dara, 4 
Dardani, 7 
Darial Pass, 9 
Dead Se^ 10 
Decapolis, to 
Dcdan, 8 
Dcgcangli, 14 
Delphi, a 
Demetae, 14 
Dentbeletes, 7, 13 
Derbe, 3 
Dertosa, 11 
Detmold, 13 
Dinaric Alps, 13 
Ditiones, 13 
Dobuni, 14 
Dodekaschuinos, 8 
DonauwOrtb, 13 
Doura, 4 
Douro, ti 
Drave, X., 13 
Drin, X^ 13 
Dubrae, 14 
Dumnonii, 14 
Dumnonium, Pram., 
Durance, X^ 1 
Dumoraria, 14 
Durobrtvae, 14 
Durobrirae, 14 
Durocubrivac, (4 
Durostomm, 13 
Dorotriges, 14 
Dorovernum, 14 
Dyrrhachium, 2 
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Ebro, X^ tt 
Ecbatana, 4 
Eder, X., 13 
Edcssa, 4 
Eger, 13 
Elbe, X., 13 
Elburz, Mu, 4 
Elephantine, 8 
Eleutherus, X^ 3 
Eiymais, Kingdom of, 4 
Emerita, 11 
Emesa, 3, 9 
Emmaus.’, to 
Emona, 6, 13 
Emporium, tt 
Ems, X., 13 
Engedi, 10 
Ephesus, 3, 9 
Epirus, 2 
Eporedia, t 
E^x, M^ 5 
Eizeriim, 9 
Esdraelon, X/., to 
Ethiopia, 8 
Euboea, 2 

Euphrates, X^ 4, 8, 9 

Faybm, 8 
Forum Cornelii, t 
Forum Uallorum, 1 
Forum Julii, t 
Fosse Way, r4 
Frankfort, 13 
Frijus, 15 
Friedberg, 13 
Frisii, 13 
Fruika^ra, 13 
Fulda, X., t3 

Gabae, 4 
Gabatha, to 
Gabiene, 4 
Gadara, 3, to 
Gades, 11 
Gaetuli, la 
Galada, 3, 9 
Galilee, 3, 10 
Gallaeci, tt 
Gallia, 13 

Gallia Narboncnsis, 13, tj 
Gamala, 10 
Garamantes, ta 
Gardun, t3 
Garonne, X., 13 
Ganaura (Arclvlals}, 9 
Gaulanitis, to 
Gaza, 3, 8, to 
Geldoba, 13 
Geneva, 1 
Gcnnesaiet, L~, to 


Genua, t 
Gerasa, to 
Gesoriacum, 14 
Getae, 7 
Gcthsemane, to 
Geukche, 9 
Geuijik, L., 9 _ 

Gibraluu', Straits of, 11 
Gilboa, M; to 
Giscbala, 10 
Glevum, 14 
Glina, X^ 6 
Gophna, 10 
Gordium, 3 
Gordycne, 4, 9 
Gomcael, 9 
Granicus, X., 9 
Graz, t3 

Great St Bernard, i, ry, 
15 

Guadalquivir (Baetis), X., 

It 

Guadiana (Anas), X^ 11 

Hadrumetum, tx 
Haemus Range, 7 
Halicarnassus, 9 
Halle, 13 
Hal tern, 13 

Halys, X^ 3, 9 ^ 

Hamburg, 13 
Hamnn, 4 
Harmozica, 9 
Harz Mts, 13 
Hasta, tt 
Hatra, 4 

Hauran (Auranitb}, 3, to 
Hebron, to 
Hebrus, X., 7 « 

Hecatompyl^ 4 
Heidelberg, 13 
Heliopolis (Egyrpt), 8 
Heliopolis (Syria), 3 
Hellespont, 3 
Helmund, X^ 4 
Helvetii, 13 
Hcraidea, 9 
Heracleopolis, 8 
Herat, 4 

Herculis Pram., 14 
Hermunduri, 13 
Hermupolis, 8 
Herodium, to 
Herodnpoli*, 8 
Hesbbon, to 
Hiera Sykaminoo, 8 
Hierapolis, 3 
Hieropolis-Cattabala, 3 
Hippo Regius, la 
Hippos, to 
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Hispalis, it 
Hbchit, <3 
Homanad^ 9 
Hoatilia, 15 
HQfingcn, 13 
Hnleh, 10 
Hypius, R., 3 
Hyrcania, 4 

lapudet, I 
lathrippa, 8 
Iberi, 4 
Iberia, 3 
Iceni, 14 
Ichnae, 4 
Iconiam, 9 
Idumaea, 3, 10 
Ilcheater, 14 
Uerda, ii 
Ilid, II 
Ilium, 9 

Indo-Pmhian Kingdom, 4 

Inn, R., 13 

Innibruck, 13 

Interamna, 15 

loi Caesarea, ix 

Ionian Sea, 1, 5 

Iris, R^ 9 

Isaura, 3 

Isauria, 9 

lAa Dunmoniorum, 14 
la^ R., I 
Istros, 7, 13 
Italica, It 
Italy, I, 6, 13 
Ituraea, 3 

m 

S abbok, R^ to 
amnia, 10 
ericno, 10 

crusalem, 10 (for local de¬ 
tails see index to map) 
Joppa, 3, 10 
ordan, /{., 10 
otapata, 10 
udwa, 3 

ulian Alps, 13, 15 
uliobrig^ it 
Jura, Mu, I 

Kapela Range, 6 
Ka^, 8 
Kasaf-rud, R^ 4 
Katabani, 8 
Kharput, 9 
Knin, 13 
Krka, R^ 6 
Kupa, R^ 6 

Ladnium, Pram^ 5 
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Lacohriga, it 
Lactodorum, 14 
Labn, R., 13 
Lalassit, 9 
1 ampaacus, 9 
Lanaa, ii 
Langobardi, 13 
Laodioea ILydla), 3, 9 
Laodioea (Syria^ 3, 9 
Laranda, 3 
Latopolis, 8 
Legerda?, 9 
Leipdg, 13 
Lek, R^ 13 
Lemanae, 14 
Lemnos, 1, 9 
Ledn, ii 

Leptis Magna, la 
Lepds Minor, ii 
Lesbos, 9 
Lctooetiim, 14 
Leocas, 1 ^ x, 4 
Leucas, a 

Leucopetra, Pnm^ 5 
Lcuke Kome?, 8 
Libba, 4 
libisosa, it 
Libya, 8 

Libyan Desert, 8 
Liguria, 15 
Libyanites, 8 
Lilybaeum, 5 
Lindum, 14 
Lingones, 13 
Liparaean Is^ 5 
Lippe, R^ 13 
Little St Bernard, 1, 13 
Lixus, IX 

Loinis Castorum, ty 
Loire, Jl., 13 
Lombardy, ty 
Londininm, 14 
Lucania, y 
Lucua Atturum, 11 
Lucus August!, It 
Lugdunum, i 
Lugii, 13 
Luna, I 
Lusitani, it 
Lycaonia, 9 
Lyda, 9 
Lycopcdis, 8 
Lycos, R^ 3, 9 
Lydia, 9 
Lyons, 13, ly 
Lyttra, 9 

Macedonia, x 
Machacrus, to 
Maedi, 7 
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Maeiaei, 13 
Magdeburg, 13 
Magiovinlum, 14 
Magnesia (ad Ma e a n d r um), 
9 

Magnesia (ad Sipylum), 9 
Main, /L, 13 
Mainz, 13 
Malaca, 11 
Manduesaedum, 14 
Mantua, i 
March, R-, 13 
Marcomanni, 13 
Mardi, 4, 9 
Margiane, 4 
Margidunum, 14 
Maigus, IL, 7 
Manaba, 8 
Marissa, to 
Maros, R., 13 
Masada, 3, to 
Mass^tae, 4 
Massilia, 1, ii, ty 
Mauictania, ti 
Mauri, tz 
Media, 4 

Media Atropateoc, 4 
Mediolanum, ty 
Mediomatrid, 13 
Mediterranean 8, to 
Medvray, R^ 14 
Megalopolis-Se b a s t ci a, 9 
Meutc, 6 
Mclitene, 9 
Memphis, 8 
Mendes, 8 
Merano, ty 
MeroC, I 
Merv, 4 
Mesembria, 7 
Mesopotamia, 4 
Messana, y 
Metads, Jeu., 14 
Metellinum, it 
Methone, x 
Metnlum, 6 
Metz, 13 
Meuse, 13 
Mevania, ty 
Mikalitsi, a 
Milan, 13 
Minaeans, 8 
Minden, ty 
Minho, R., 11 
Moest, 7 
Mona, hu^ 14 
Monetum, 6 
Mons Claudianus, 8 
Morava, R^ 13 
bjorini, ty 
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Motelle, Xt >3 
Muluccha, R~, It 
Muna, >3 
M6sh, 9 
Muiuiainii, tz 
Mndna, i, 15 
Myedonia, 9 
MyiM fCilida), 3 
Myiae (Sidly). 5 
Mylasa, 3 
Myndtu, 3 
Myot Hormoa, 8 
Myau, 3, 9 
Mytikoe, 9 

Nabataea, to 
Nabacaeaiu, 8 
Nain, to 
Naisaoa, 13 
Napata, 8 
Narbo, 11 
Naretna, 6 
Narnia, 15 
Naucratii, 8 
Naulochut, $ 

Nazoa, 5 

Nazoi, 3 

Nazaietb, to 

Neapolia (Babylonia), 4 

Neapolta (Macedonia), a 

Nebo, to 

Necku, Xt t3 

Ncmauioa, t 

Ncmeiea, t3 

Nervii, 13 

Neusa, t3 

New Callage, tt 

Nicaea, 9 

Nioephorium, 4 

Nicomcdeia, 9 

Nicopolii (ad Atnanum), 9 

Nicopolis (Egypt), 8 

Nile, R., 8 

Nippur, 4 

Niaa, 4 

Niaibii, 4, 9 

Norba, tt 

Norae, 13 

Novaria, t$ 

Nuremberg, t3 
Nymwegen, t3 

Oaua Maior, 8 
Oaaia Minor, 8 
OberadcD, t3 
Obulco, tt 
Ocbua (Ariua), R., 4 
Ocra, 6 
Ocriculuro, ij 
Ocrtnum, Pram., 14 , 
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Octapitarum Prom., 14 
Odeaaua, 7 
Odryaae, 7 
Oea, iz 

Oeacua, X., 7, t3 
Olba, 3, 9 
Olbaaa, 9 
Olivet, M., to 
Omboa (Kom-Ombo), 8 
Opitergium, t5 
Orcboi, 4 
Ordovicca, 14 
Ormuz, Strait, 4 
Oaca, tl 
OtnabrOck, 13 
Oarho^nc, 4 
Ozut, R., 4 
Oxyrhynchus, 8 

Padua, I 
Palestine, 8, to 
Pallantia, tt 
Palmyra, 3, 4 
Pamphylia, 9 
Panias, 3 
Panormus, 5 
Paphlagonia, 3, 9 
Paraetonium, 8 
Paris, t3 
Parlais, 9 
Parma, 15 
Parthenius, R., 9 
Parthian Empire, 4 
Partbini, a 
Parthyene, 4 
Paryadtea, Mts, 9 
Patavium, 15 
Patrae, a 

Pax Julia (Augmu), it 

Pella, to 

Peloponnese, a 

Peluaium, 8 

Pennocrucium, 14 

Pcraea, 10 

Pergamum, 9 

Peri Su, 9 

Perm thus, 9 

Persepolii, 4 

Pertian Gulf, 4 

Persia, Kingdom of, 4 

Pcruiia, I 

Petra, 8 

Pbamaceia, 3 

Phasaelis, to 

Phaselis, 9 

Phasis, R., 9 

Philadelphia (Egypt), 8 

Philadelphia (P&tine), to 

Philae, 8 

Philippi, z, 7 


Philippopolia, 7, 13 
Phtloteral, 8 
Philolerit, I 
Phocaca, 9 
Phraaspa, 4 
Phryffia, 3 
Piaidia, 3, 9 
Placentia, 1, ty 
Po, X., t, 13, IS 
Podgorica, 6 
Poetovio, 13 
Pob, 6 
Pompaelo, 11 
PompeiopoUt, 9 
Pontua, 3 

Pontus Pokmoniacua, 9 
Portua Maccdonuml, 4 
Prague, 13 
Primis, 8 
Promona, 6 
Propontis, 9 
Prtua, 9 
Prtiaias, 3 
Pselkia (Dakke), 8 
PtolemaSs (Ace), 3, 8, to 
Ptolemais (Egy^), 8 
Ptolcmats (Uormos), 8 
Pyrenees, Mtt, 11, 13 

Quadi, 13 

J 

Raphaneae, 9 
Raphia, 8 
Ratae, 14 
Ratiarb, t3 
Ravenna, ty 
Red Sea, 8 ^ 

Regensburg, 13 
Rcgni, t4 ^ 

Regnum, t4 
Reab Past, ty 
Rhagac'Arsacb, 4 
Rhagiane, 4 
Rhandeia, 9 
Rbegium, y 
Rheine, 13 
Rhine, X^ 13 
Rbinocolura, 8 
Rhodes, I., 3, 9 
Rh6ne, X., t, t3, ly 
Rhyndacus, X., 9 
Riguduluro, 13 
Roma, Rome, 13, ty 
Rozobni, ty 
Ruhr, X., 13 
Ruiupiae, 14 

Saalc, X^ 13 
Sabaeant, 8 
Sabrata, ti 
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Sabrina, Fl^ 14 
Sacaraucae, 4 
Saguntum, 11 
St Gcnirps, Af., 15 
Sait, 8 
Sala, t: 

Sala^ II 
Salani, i, l] 

Salim, 10 
Salooae, 6, 13 
Salzburg, 13 
Samaria, 10 
Sama*, 9 
Samotaca, 4 
Sangarios, R; 9 
Santander, ll 
Sarajevo, 13 
Sarp^onium, 9 
Savaria, 13 
Save, R^ 6, 13 
Scalabiz, ix 
Scarbantia, 13 
Scodra, 6 
Scolacinm, 5 
Scordisd, 13 
Scyllaeom, From., 5 
Scvthopoli^ 10 
SebaMopolu, 9 
Segesta, 5 
Segtsama, xt 
Sefotmga, tx 
Segovia, 11 
Seme, R., 13 
Seistan, 4 

Selcuceia (Cilicia), 9 

Scleuoeia (Elymaii), 4 

Seleuoeia ^n Tigiu), 4, 8 

Seleuoeia (SyriM.), 9 

Semnpne*, 13 

Senia, 6 

Sepp^rk, xo 

Sequani, 13 

Sei^ 7 

Setovix^ 6 

Sicily, 5 

Sicyon, a 

Side (F^phylia), 9 
Sixle (Pontui), 9 
Sidon, 3 

Sierra de Goaxlarrama, xt 

Sierra Morena, 11 

Siga, xa 

Si4 R^ xt 

Siluiei, X4 

Singara, 4 

Sixx^ontxm, 7, X3 

Sinj, 13 

Sinnaca?, 4 

Sinope, 9 

Sippar, 4 


Sirxninm, 13 
Skcia, 6, X3 
Siti£i, xz 
Siwa, 8 

Skcnitc Arabt, 4 
Snn^a, 9 
So^ 13 
Sophene, 4, 9 
Sorbiodunuin, 14 
Sparta, a 
Straibourg, X3 
Stratonioeia, 3 
Scrymon, R^ a, 7 
Sucro (Jucar), R^ ti 
Suebi Nicretes, X3 
SuUoniacae, 14 
Susa (Elvmals), 4 
Sum (Italy), 13 
Sycbar, xo 

Sycbem (Neapolis), xo 
Syene, 8 
Synnada, 9 
Synodium, 6 
SyrKuse, 5 
Syria, 3, 4, 8 
Syrian Desert, 4, 8 
Syrian Gates, 9 

Tabor, Af.^ xo 
Tabriz, 4 
Tacape, ta 
Taenanim, a 
Tafit, 8 
Tagus, R^ 11 
Taunis, 8 
Taxiiesis, F/^ 14 
Tapuri, 4 
Tapuria, 4 
Tarentum, 2, 5 
Taricheia, xo 
Tarraco, xx 
Tarsus, 3 
Tartarus, R., 15 
Tatra, Af., 13 
Taunus, Jif., X3 
Tauroixieiiium, 5 
Taurus, Af., 9 
Tebtunis, 8 
Teitna, 8 
Tejend, R, 4 
Tencteii, X3 
Texios, /., 3 
Tentyra, 8 
TergMte, 6 
Terpo, 6 

Teatoborgenvald, X3 
Thapsus, xa 
Thasos, a 
TheadclpUa, 8 
Thebes (Boeotia), a 


Thebes (Egypt), 8 
Tbeiss, /{., 13 
Thcrxnodon, R., 9 
Tbessalonica, a 
Thessaly, a 
Tbeveste, it 
Thrace, a, 9, 13 
Thugga, xa 
Thttringerwald, 13 
Thyatira, 9 
Tiberias, xo 
Tigranooerta, 9 * 

Tigr^ E., 4, 9 
Tingis, I a 
Tingitana, xa 
Tipasa, xa 
Tomi, 13 
Toryne, a 

Tra^onitk, 3, 8, xo 
Tralles, 9 
Trapnus, 3, 9 
Traxiane?, 4 
Trento, 13 
Ticveri, X3 
Trtves, X3 
Triballi, 7 
Triboci, 13 
Trieste, X3 
Trinovantes, 14 
Trisantonm FL, 14 
Troesmis, 13 
Trogitis, 9 
Trogodyte Coast, 8 
Tubusuctu, ta 
Tucci, XI 
I'ungri, 13 
Tyana, 9 
Tyndarb, j 
Tyras, 13 
Tyre, 3, 8 

Ubii, 13 

Ucubi, XX 

Ulatha, xo 

Una, R.. 6, sj 

Urbinum, 15 

Urmia (Ununia), L., 9 

Ueso, XX 

Uruk (Orchoi), 4 
Urumia (Urtnia), L., 4 
Uxacona, X4 

Vagiiiacae, X4 
Vaientia, ii 
Van, 4, 9 
Van^nes, 13 
Vectk, Ins^ 14 
Vellica, XX 
Venonae, X4 
V|au Belgium, X4 
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Venu loenorutn, 14 

Vienna, 13 

Vercellae, 15 

Vienna (Vienne), 13, 15 

V’erlucio, 14 

Vierao, 11 

Vernemecum, 14 

Viminacium, 13 

Verona, t, 15 

Vindonissa, <3 

Verulamium, 14 

Viroconium, 14 

Vetera, 13 

Volandum?, 9 

Via Aemilia, t, 15 

Volubilia, la 

Via Appia, a, 3 

Via Cania, t 

Vrbas, R^ 6, 13 

Via Egnatia, 1 

Waal, R^ 13 

Via Flaminia, t, 15 

Walling Street, 14 

Via Pottumia, 1, ic 

Weald, 14 

Vibo,j 

Werra, R., 13 


Woer, R.. 13 
Wetterau, 13 
Wmbaden, 13 

Xanthiu, 3 

Y ueh-chi, 4 

Zab, Lester, R., 4 
Zacynthos, a 
ZagTO», Mti, 4 
Zelidt, 3 
Zenodotlam, 4 
Zeugma, 3, 4, 9 
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(CtaMcal authors p. 1045 j biblical texts p. 10555 ioacriptioiM p. 10555 ostraca and papyri 
p. 1057. Rcferenoe to pages mcluiles the notes at the foot of the page) 


p».-Acro 
on Hoe. Od. i, 37, aj 36 
Aetna 

3 * S*» 
9 * 5 ** 
617-19 51a 

63s 5aa 

Ammianns Manzllinoi 
XIV, a a73 

XVI, 10, a 350 

xxn, 16, 9 38 

Anon. 

Bell. Alex, 68, a a44 

de nn'r, iU .%6 no 

Incerti Leau Pitonii -jii 
{Poet. Lot. Min. l, p. aay) 
Laudatio Titriae ia9 

PeriflMt marit Erjtkr. 

4 


6 

7 

8 

10 

«9 

*3 

a6 

*7 

31 

49 

5 <* 

64 


883 
393 i 399 . 41* 
409 
418 

4«3 
389, 88a 
aya, 881 
881 tq . 
88a 
881 
393 . 4 t« 
4*3 
88a 


AiaM. Lot. (ed. RJbk) nos 

4i9-a6 676 

no. 7x6 704 

AntA. PaL ix, 178 711, 73a 

a, 75a 38 

ivi, 75 645 

Appian 

Bell. Gv. 1,104, 489 435 

n. 10, 35 384 

n, loa, 414 577 

III, 13, 46-7 7 

01,31,1x0199. n 

39. ‘57 W “ 
**. 337 

*5. 35* *7 

HI. 9*. 3** 17 

m, 97, 4°* ‘9 

IV, 38, r6a it6 


Bell. 


UL 13 

* 5 - 
16 

»7 
aa 

*7 
aS 
30 
MtAr, 


Appian 

53 . »»^56 
‘V, 74. 3‘5 ‘3 

tv, 86, 367 a3 

tv, 89, 374 17 

tv, 99 . 4‘5 *3 

nr, 107, 447 a3 

tv, 108, 454 a3 

tv, 115, 479 at 

IV, 115, 480 61 

IV, 117, 494 61 

V, 3, 11 a6 

V, 4. 19 ‘9‘ 

V, 8. 33 3 

V, II, 45 fi 

V, la, 46 

V, 11, 47 a6 

V, 17, 68-71 105 

V, ao, 79-80 a8 

V, a6, ioa-3 a8 

V, 16, 104 43 

V, 51, ai6 39, 41 
V, 66, 178-9 44 

V, 67,18a 45 

V, 73. 3‘3 46 

V, 75, 3‘* 5‘ 

V. 75. 319 5*. 3a‘ 
V, 75, 3*t 

*7, 30. 49 
V, 80, 339 57 

V, 85 91 

V, 93. 387 54 

V, 95. 39^ 59 

V, 95. 398 59 

V, 98, 406 30 

V, 103, 4x8 60 

V, 104, 430 30 

V, 104, 430-1 60 

V, 108, 447 61 

V, 117, 494 61 

V, Ill, 503 6a 

V. t3‘, 543 151 

V, 13a. 546 473 

83 

-18 83 

8719. 

87 

85 

6 

59. 88 
803 

‘SO a66 


Apuleius 

Met. II, 18 565 

Arrian 

VO, 11, 9 S3 

Athcnaeus 

XI, 497 B 37 

Auguatine 

Comf. I, 13,11 J39 

de Civ. Dei, V, X 511 

Augustus 
(kc also under Ret Gestae Drvi 
Augnai (p. 1057)) 

Caet. Amg. Imf, operumfrag- 
menta (Malcovati^ 

xcvi, p. 36 63 

CLXvni, p. 63 150 

pp. 5-11 591 

pp. 8—la 39a 

p. 4 * 40a 

Aulus Gellius 

N.A. I, 10, 4 514 

II. ‘ 5 . 4 45 * 

o, 14, 14-15 456 

8. *3. 4 444 

X, 13, 5 440 

tcin, la, a 450 

xtv, 7 138 

xv, 7 176 

Aurelius Victor 
Cier. nr, a 674 

V, a 706 

Epit. I 398, J95 

XV, 4 766 

Caesar 

Bell. Ckj. UI, 3 
in, 31 
in, 103 

Bell. GalL i, 39 

III. *1. 3 
VI, I, 3 
vir, aa, a 


191 
191 
191 
186 
405 

416 

405 

Cassius Dio, leir Dio CaHins 
Catullus 

txnr 467 

l^VUt, 114 (LXVUIA, 84) 438 

66-a 
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Ceniariniu 


Cicero 


Digest 


eii dit not. 8 

150 

PM. n, 11, 27 

43 

*2 

131 

u, 12, 30 

43 

Cbarilius 


n, 29, 71 
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75 * 

XX [8, 154 


702 

XX [8, 4], 158 


758 

XX [9, 21, 204 fjq. 

855 

XX [9, 7], 219 


853 

XX [10, il 114199. 

886 

XX [11, ll 258 

885 

XX [12,1], 259 

884 

XZ [12, 1], 267 884 to. 

BtU, jud, I froem 6 

884 

1 [8, 4^ i66 

866 

1 [lo, 8^ 

. *13 

3«7 

ifii, 4 , 

. »*5 

3*7 

I [It, 6 

, 229 

3*7 

I [i*] *4*-[*o] 


397 3 « 

I [11, 4], 244 319 
I [13, 103, 271 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


3*9 

I ««. 7I1 3 »* S 3 
18, 2], 3$i 886 
» 9 . 385 3»5 

*0. 3]. 39 ^ 3*5 
[*0. 4]. 398 *99. 

281 


* [**» *]> 437 886 

* [**» 4]. 44 * * 99 - 


* [33. fij. 660 
" [*. 4]. *S 
n [3. 4]i S* 


II [6. 3 
ur8, I 
II [ 9 . 6 


3*4 

337 
176 
3*8 

338 
878 
75 * 


96 

118 

_ - »*3 

II [10,1], i8j- 
[10, sj, 203 66] 
n[ii, 51,215199. 

i 75 = 

12, ij, 223 75J 
12, 81 , 247 75] 
« 3 i 3J1 *56 85^ 
« 4 » >]• * 7 * W 
* 5 i 

« [»8. 4]. 345 ^ 99 - 


776 

“ [»6i 4], 384 40^ 
n [«6. 4J. 367 775 
a [‘6, 4}, 37* 40< 
a [ifi. 4j, 386 

398, 410 
“ [«7. 8], 433 87* 

n [28, 8], 494 779 
“ [*8, 9]» 500 iGi 


Jo«ephus 
BtU. JuJ. II [20, 4], 568 857 
«H [i. 3 j. 8 779 

“*[3.5]. 54-5 3*8 

III [4, 2], 66 328 

IV [10, 5], 610 


VI 

VI 

VI 


5 

. 4 . 3 


* 4 * 


L5. 3J. *99 

386 


240 

862 
108 

863 
778 
75 * 


[*o; 


[65 

[65 


[»3]. 74-6 
[65J» 34* 


8, 2 

vn [4, 3]. 94 

vn [5* *]> 97 
vnf5, 3]. 117 779 
VU 15 . 7 J .79 884 
vn [5, 7]. *58 884 

884 

885 

4»* 

857 

858 
858 
885 

885 

886 


cuUra Apion. i [9], 50 
I [loj, 56 
IS 

DJ. *9 


413. 


43 


358 
• 359 


Julian 

Conv. Caet. 309B 

595 

Jiutin 

XU, 1, 1 

176 

XUl, 5, 6 

261 tq. 

Dial. e. Trypk, 52 

322 

Juvenal 

VII, 221-30 

7*8 

X,93-5 

639 

Livy 

Frarf. 9 

44* 

rv, 19 

**S 

nr, 20, 7 

475 

tv, 30 

49* 

VI, 16, 7 

4*9 

VI, 18, 23 

53 

vn, 25 

379 

IX, 25,4 

46* 

XI, 57 

35* 

XXV, 1 

49* 

XXVII, 10, It 19. 

430 

XXVII, 38 

S 3 * 

XXX, 45 , 5 

53* 

zxxni, 10, 8 

53* 

xxxiv. i, 1-8, 3 

456 

XXXIV, 7, 2 

460 

XXXIX, 16, 8 

49* 

XXXIX, 35 

35* 

XI, 57 

35* 

xun, 13,1 

468 

XLV, 13, 7 

34 

Epit. 59 

447 

1*7-3* 

56 


E^. 134 

* 3 * 

*39 

35 * 

*40 

357 

*4* 

*63 

Lucan 

tv, 402 

5 ** 

vm, 213 

777 

X. 454 

777 

Lucian 

ntpi trtr^ovr, t6 

EOS 

ps.-Lucian 

Makrobioi, 17 

*67 

Nero 

737 

Macrobiut 

Sat. I, 12, 35 

‘31 

It. 4 

59 * 

n, 4. * 

595 

It, 4, *1 

335 

II, 4. 18 

593 

Malalas 

IX, 218 

38 

X, 232-6 

65 * 

X, 236 

646 

X, 244, i8 J99. 

661, 683 

Maniliua 

I, 103 

5 »* 

n, 115 

5 ** 

in, 39 

5 ** 

IV, 14 

5 ** 

V, 57 * 

5 ** 

Martial 

vn, 34 

* 7*8 

XII, 8, 2 

464 


MonumentQm AncTranum, 
lee under Ret Gettae DhA 
Augtuti (p. 1057) 

Mufonios Rufat 
Zi, pp. 57-63 (Uenae) 696 

Nero 


Fn^. port. Lot. (Moiel) 

pp. 131-2 719 

Nicolaut of Danuicut 

Buk Kiiiirapot, 3—13 5 

9 6 

13 6 

123 II 

frag. 2 (f. Gr. Hitt.) 39 

136-8 327 
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Nigidius Figulus 
frag. 67 (Swoboda) 

Ob«e<)uen», Julia* 
67 
7» 


Oracula, see under 
SibyU, Orac. 
Orosius 

VT, iS, 21 
VI, 18, 2} 

VI, 19, 19 
VI, 21 , t-II 

vu, 3, 5, 6 

Ovid 

An Am. i, 194 

m, 121 

in, 133 - 5 * 

ex Ponta, I, 8 

n, 9, 6 s 

IV, 7 

IV, 10, 25 sjy. 
Fasti, I, {89 

I, 607 197. 
n, 127 
V, 297 
V, 563-8 


508 

8 

360 


Petronius 

Sa^. 7S 
76 

87-90 

Phaedrus 

U, s 

Philo 


4'* 

413. 4*» 

7«9 


Fiji. 


618 


6t 

S3 

39 

343 

275 


155 

5*5 

S«S 

805 

«4S 

805 

266 

128 

130 

*S7 

263 

569 


m Place, iti 
(28 
130 

Legatia, 12 

44 

52199. 

ti6 

119 

142/99. 

IS7 

167/99. 

t8i 

184/99. 

188-388 

190 

197 /99. 

353 

Pbilo«tratu* 


AfoUm. IV, 24 
Vit. SofM. I, 5 


743 

641 

302 

654 

497 

657 

664 

658 
639 

3»9 

639 

688 

662 

662 

662 

662 

497 


737 

3S 


VI, 795 

IS* 

Met. I, 85 

535 

«■ 4*1-4 

535 

IV, 55-385 

535 

IV, 306-9 

S‘7 

IV, 418 

535 

IV? 581 

S‘7 

IV, 610 

S‘7 

,v, 166 

S‘7 

V, 345 

5*7 

V, 603 

535 

VII, 20-1 

535 

IX, 667 199. 

504 

XV, 341 sq. 

578 

XVI, 828 

76 

Trist. n, 233 

*47 

IV, 10, 3 

533 

IV, 10, 35 

162 

Paulas (apart from 

re- 

ferenoes in the Digest) 

Sent, n, 26, 4 

444 

n, 26, 6 

446 

II, 26, 14 

447 

V, 30A 

459 

Ptrsios 

Sat. 4 93-4 

7‘9 

I, 97-102 

7*9 

VI, 179-183 

33 * 


Phlegon 


frag. IS (F.G. Hitt.) 

651 

MireJt. 32 

82 

Pbodu* 

Bibt. 33 

864 

Cost. 33 

886 

Plato 

Pa&t. 267c 199. 

47* 

Kef. X, 607 B 

54* 

Plautus 

CaftPvi, 889 

447 

Pliny the Elder 

SM. It, 93 

8 

u, 167 

368 

14 168 

*53 

14 200 

650 

01,46 

461 

111,54 

4** 

in, 66 

460 

III, 134 • 

350 

in, *3^7 

349 

ni, 138 

35 ° 

114 146 

804 

IV, 10 

665 

IV, 42 

26 

nr, 80-1 

805 


Pliny the Elder 


tv, 104 

407 

V, 11 

67s 

V, 58 

37 

V, 70 

3*8 

V,8* 

282 

V, 94 

*70 

VI, 13 

880 

VI, 17 

753 

VI, 26 

880 

VI, 30 

777 

V440 

777 

VI, 52 

88t 

VI, 84 199. 

389 

VI, 85 

418 

VI, 89 

390 

VI, 96-106 

88t 

V4 lOi 250, 416, 418 

V 4 102-3 

246 

VI, 141 

*53 

VI, 154 

*S‘ 

VT, 160 251, 

* 53 . **3 

VI, 160199. 

*47 

VI, 162 

*50, 418 

VI, 173 

4*1 

VI, 181 

389. 779 

VI, 181 tqq. 

241. 778 

VI, 186 

* 4 * 

VII, 57 

437 

VII, 117 

22 

VU, 148 

86 

VU, 149 14*, 

*62, 371 

VIII, 145 

633 

vui, 191 

409 

IX, 118 

276 

*.53 

4°4 

XI. *43 

595 

XI, 240 

4 ** 

XU, 19 

778 

XII, 55-6 

*53 

XII, 63-5 

250 

XU, 65 

4*6 

XU, 84 

4‘7 

XU, 88 

4 ** 

xiii, IS 

400 

xni, 23 

389. 483 

xm, 89 

399 

XIV, 2 

4*1 

xnr, 5 

436,438 

XIV, 22 

99 

xnr, 48 sqq. 

393 

xnr, 56 

4*4 

xiv, 60 

633 

XIV, 87 

393 

xnr, 90 

444 

xnr, 144-5 

639 

zv, 8 

4*0 

XV, 82 

40* 

XV, 105 

4*4 

XV, 135 

629 







4 




« 


40 *, 


1 * 9 , 

^ 93 . 


J050 

Pliny the Elder 
NJi. XVI, 190 
XVI, 194 
XVI, aoi 
xvm, 95 
nx, 3199. 

XIX, * 

XIX, 9 
XIX, 30 
XIX, 39 
XIX, 90 
XXII, 20 

xxn, 91 

XIIV, 4 Sjq. 

XXIV, 5 
xxvui, 23 

XXIX, 20 

XXX, 13 

XXX, 16 
XXI, 17 

XXXI, 20 
*XXI, 73 199. 

XXXI, *4 
XXXI, 94 

xxxii, to 
XXXIII, 29-34 
XXXUI, 32 
xxxm , 33 
xxxm, 54 
xxxm, 63 
xxxm, 78 
xxxiu, 83 
xxxm, 1&4 

XXXIV, 3 
XXXIV, II 
xxxiv,45 

XXXIV, 160 

xxxrv, 163 

XXXIV, 164 
XXXIV, 165 
XXIV, 116 
XXXVI, 57 
XXXVI, 102 
XXXVI, txi 
XXXVI, 160 
XXXVI, 191 
XXXV I, 193 
XXXV II, 44 

xxxvn, 45 
xxxvii, 97 
xxxvn, 201 
xxxvn, 202 
xxxvn, 203 407, 

Pliny the Younger 

9. «7 

V. 5.3 

VI, 6 

X, 6 $, 3 
X, 9 ^ 3 
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407. 


3*9. 


629 

629 

4»3 

409 

3»7 

405 
409 
409 

402 

404 

500 

697 

419 

4x4 

629 

699 

«45 

77 » 

502 

7 »S 

746 

746 

4 ” 

*S 3 

6x6 

S90 

676 

672 

40* 

X20 

4 »» 

647 

39 * 

406 

390 

409 

422 

409 

567 

398 

8* 

89 

746 

400 

395 

390 

415 

410 

4*4 

416 

4«7 


* 7 * 

731 

700 
165 
49 ^ 01 , 


Pliny the Younger 



Propcrtiui 


Etp. X, 96, 7 

503 

IV, t, 17 


481 

raneg. 37 

‘ 9 * 

V, 1, 5 


5*5 

Plutarch 


V, I. 55 


5*5 

Aut. 16 

It 


Ptolemy 


iS 

«9 

v, 4.9 


679 

at 

9 * 

V, 8, 5 


777 

22 

9 ‘ 

V, 8,9 


777 

28 

9 ‘ 

VI. 7 , 37 


877 

*9 

33 

3 « 

46 

V, to 

Quintilian 


34 

53 

V, to, 26 


443 

35 

54 

X, I, 90 


5*7 

44 

53 

7 * 

93 

Rhianui 

54 

93 

m Calltctauea Alex. p. 9 

53 


55 93 . 97 . 410 

87 ‘ 37 . ‘44 

87.8 
Brutus 6 
Caesar 55 

^ - 5 * 

Cato mtu. 3, t 
GcerOf 45 

Cm^. Dem. cum Gc. 3 
Pamf. 15, 3 
Seiou, X2, 5 
4 

Afo^ksk. Coes. Ai^ust. 

2O6r-20* 

Mar. 207 c 10 
AeeUfttt. Orac. Mar. 419 E 632 
de exilia. Mar. 602 B 639 
de fart. Alex. Mar. 329c *3 
Rom. 112, Mar. 291A 39 
^uamada adulator, Mar. 

561,7 

frag. 140, Mar. vn, 
p. 167 (Bern.) 


»5 
4to 
7 * 
4«3 
‘3 
‘3 
438 
108 
108 
Mar. 
59 ‘ 
<5 


90 


VI, 13 

vm, 25,1 


Polybiui 


Procopiiu 
B.G. I, 12, to 

Propertiu* 

l. 8, 2t 

‘. io, 31-^ 
n, I, 3-4 
It, 1, 16 
n, 7 . * 
n, 7, i-io 
H. 7 . ‘4 
n, 28,49 

m, 7, * 
m, 7,12 

m. It, 27-46 
tt, 56 


665 


190 

768 


366 


44 ‘ 

316 

528 

528 

44 ‘ 

44 ‘ 

437 

5‘9 

5*9 

5*9 

76 

3 * 


Scriboniuf Largut 

162 647 

Seneci, L. 

ad Marc. 15, 3 608, 626 

xi, I 867 

apacal. x 496 

It, 2 672 

15 688 

de bettef. n, tx, t, 2 664 

in, x6 616, 619 

VI, 38,4 438 

de hrev. vit. 18 tq. 6fJ 

de clem, t, 10, t 177 

vn, 6, 3 687 

de casstt. sap. tS, 4 653 

de trasupsiU. arsmi 

It, 12 660, 750 

14,4-to , 665 

i6al. 1,4, 4 615 

X 508 

Efist. Mar. 12, 8-9 * 649 

73,3 “5 

83. ‘4-5 639 

83. *5 9‘ 

9S.47IW- S‘“ 

104 682 

Nat. ^pde//. I, 2, 1 8 

IV, 2 37 

VI, 8, 3-4 778 


[Scnecx] 
Octavio, 619 tg. 

Seneca, M. 
Camtrav. vn, 6, 22 

4, «7 * 99 - 

Suat. I, 7 

Servioa 
ad Aen. vi, 612 
VI, 86t 


702 


‘ 7 ‘ 

640 

53 


103 

‘37 


I 
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Serrius 


Strabo 


aj Atm. Vltl, 689 

595 

VU, 293 

368 

vm, 713 

36 

VU, 294 

4*8 



VII, 303 

367 

Sibyll. Orac. 


VII, 304 

* 4 . 367 

Ill, 46-54 

82 

VU, 305 

367 

™. 75 "N- 

76 

VU, 306 

265 

in, 75-9* 

Sa 

VII, 309 

268 

ui, 350-6X 

31, *> 

VU, 311 

167 

III, 367-80 

31, 82 

VU, 314 

356 

V, 145. J ‘3 W 

717 

> 71 , 3 * 5 ,, 

*5 

viii, 155 sqq. 

737 

VII, 331 (/>»«. 41) 

26 



vui, 366 

643 

Suiiui 


8,475 

3*7 

SUv. I, 4, 77 

877 

XI, 491 

*63 

in, 3t SOI 

205 

81 , 493 

x6S 



81 , 495 

267, 269 

Stubaeus 


81,496 

266 

n, p. 154 (WBchunutb) 468 

81 , 497 

777 



81 , 49* 

881 

Strabo 


81 , 499 

774 

II, 115, 16 

794 

81 , 506 

265 

n, 118 

3*9 

81, 509 

881 

n, 127 

419 

81 . 5*5 

276 

UI, 144 

409, 4*0 

81 . 5*3 

276 

III, 14s 

410 

81 , 528 

763 

III, 147 sq. 

408 

XI, 519 

762 

m, 150x9. 

407 

8U, 535 

*61, 744 

UI, 156 

408 

811 , 537 

*61, 744 

■1, 160 

409 

XU, 540 

401, 746 

111, 168 

413.415 

XU, 556 

268 sq. 

HI, 175 

407 

XII, 569 

270 

IV, 177 

116 

8U, 577 

271 

nr, 178 

645 

8U, 579 

650 

nr, 189 

404,4*6 

xui, 6x5 

266 

IV, 190 • 

4*>4 

XIV, 671 261, 

*70, 744 

IV, 194 

382 

XV, 686 

*53 

IV, I^ 

405 

XV, 706 

4 ** 

nr, ^ 

406, 792 

XVI, 748 

265 

IV, 200 

794 

8 VI ,751 

283 

nr, 202 

4*6 

XVI, 755-6 

281 

IV, 204 

350 

XVI, 756 

281 

nr, 206 

34 *. 350 

8VI, 757 

400 

nr, 207 

4*6 

8VI, 758 

395. 399 

nr, ao8 

1*7,411 

8 V 1 , 763 

886 

nr, 209 

350 

8VI, 765 

321 

V, 210 

350 

XVI, 768-9 

248 

V, 213 

** 7 > 394 

XVI, 778 

248, 416 

V, 214 

4*1 

XVI, 779 

* 5 *. 4*4 

V, 218 350* 3931?* 

XVI, 780-1 

248 

V, 245 

4 *» 

XVI, 780-2 

*47 

V, 288 

t8i, 613 

XVI, 781 

*53 

VI, 159 

63 

XVU, 788 

37. * 9 * 

VI, 270 

63 

8VII, 793 

397 

VI, 272 

63 

XVII, 797 

*44 

VI. 273 

403 

8vn, 797 sq. 

397 

VI, 288 

160, 181 

XVII, 798 

* 53 , 4 ** 

VU, 290 

36*, 365 

XVU, 800 

399 

VII, 291 

363 

XVU, 807 

*44 

vn, 292 

360 tq. 

XVU, 813 

*45 


Strabo 


XVII, 815 

*46, *53 

XVU, 819 240, 

* 47 . **7 

XVU, 820 

* 4 * 

XVU, 821 

x6x 

XVU, 840 

141. 211 

Suetonius 


At^. 8 

6 


10 

II 

*0, 4 

5 

11 

869 

13 

6 

* 5 .* 

*9 

ti , 2 

57 

*7 

9719. 

17. * 

98, 120 

20 

86 

It 

263, 264 

*5 

596 

*7 

21, 869 

28 

1*9, *36, 593 

28, 3 

457 *?• 

*9 

*6,89 

30 

*33 

30, * 

460 

3 * 

* 3 * 

3 * 

204 

3 *. * 

459 

33 

*69, *73 

34 , * 

44 *. 45 * ly-, 459 

34, » 

446 

35 

*67 

36 

180 

37 

157, *79 

3 * 

161 

39 

*57 

40 

208 

40. 2 

459 

40, 5 

459 

4 * 

*65 

43 

164, 265 

43 . » 

463 

44 , * 

459 

46 

180, 461 

4 * 

*74. *76 

5 * 

593 

56 

*63 

5 *,* 

595 

60 

*47 

62 

20, 56 

63 

*44 

63, 2 

86 

64 

*74 

65 

170 

66 

142, 241, 26a 

68 

5 » 9 * 

69. I, 

* 5 , 9 * 

79 

6.595 
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Suetooius 

85, ^ 

86 

89 

89,2 

90/99. 

94 

95 

98 

99 

101 

Cahgula, 3 

«4. J 

(6 

16, 4 
*9. a 
22 

*4 

»4. 3 

*5 

34 

44. » 

49 


595 
595 
6, 870 

595 
45*. 45* 
59* 


Claud. I 

11,2 

»3 

»4 

•5 

18-20 

20 

21, 6 
>3 

* 3 . » 

>4 

15 500. *85. 
25,2 

a? 

30 

35 

4 ‘ 

44 

de Rhft. 6 
Div. luL 20 
39. » 

4 «. * 

4 >. 3 
4 *. « 

5 *. a 
83. a 
88 

89, 2 

G aibOt 6 

*. 3 
7 
9 
10 

//«r. p. 4 c K 

Ntn, 3 


«7 

158, 596 

590 

*94 

610 

749 

750 
66t 

749 

659 

*57. 693 

*90. 785 

*59 
*57. *89 
658 

79* 

660 

«54 

669 

671 

692 

‘73. *35 
690 
696 
696 
616, 693 

*94 

670, 690 

*89. *99 

694 
*25 

*35 
671 
668 
696 

350 

3«4 
4*3 
1*3 

458 

428 
93 
3 

47‘ 

3 

789 

*59 
690 
811 
227 
595 


5 *‘ 


Suetonius 


Nero, 6 
8 
10 
12 

‘3 

16 


Tib. 


‘7 
‘9 

24 

25 

35 
4‘ 
55 
5* 

4. 3 
8 

9 

9. * 

10 

11-13 
12 
‘3 

t6 

‘9 

21 

*a-4 
26 
28 

30 

3‘ 

3a. a 

35 

35. ‘ 
35. a 
37 
4‘ 

47 

48 

48. a 

49 
5‘. a 
5*. a 
53 

60 

61 
*3 
*5 
66 

*7 

69 

Tiaa.i 

Fetp.s 

*» 4 
Fttell. 2, 4 


868 

Jgrk. 9 

125, 689 

704 

‘3 

*13 

142, 160, 697, 704 

‘ 3.4 

79 * 

501 

‘5 

216 

7*5 

39 

226 

887 

.fra. I, 1 

594. 808 

‘73 

1, a 

181, 183 

778 

I. * 

‘57 

735 

1. 7 

227 

50* 

1 . 7-‘3 

6ta 

778 

1. 9 

380 

810 

I, 10 

90 

733 

I, II 

594 

50a, 715 

1 . ‘3 

610 


^ 5 * 

‘ 3 *. ‘ 75 . 458. *a6 
‘ 54 . 263, 355 
z62 
262 
*39 
‘ 39 . *74 
275, 608 

* 57 . *78, 354 
629, 778 

*58, 37 ‘ 

612 

493 

617 

613 

‘ 7 *. *‘5 
648 
778 


615, 


636. 


*‘3 
*25 

*37 
614 

379 

636 

621 

*34 

6t8 

640 

*39 
867 /jj. 

*37 
<38, 639 

748 

640 

629 

613 

*47 

859 

281 

749 


Solpidus Severos 


4C Cbram. n, 30 


862 


Tacitus 


‘. ‘5 
». ‘7 
». 3 ‘ 

I. 36 

‘. 4 ‘ 

‘. 42 

«. 5 * 

t, 60 

I, 6i-a 
I, 72 
». 73-4 
». 75 
I, 76 

‘. 77 

‘. 78 

I, 81 

“. ‘ 

u, 2 
“. 3-4 
“.4 

n, 8 
n, 26 
». 27 
u, 28 
n, 32 

«. 37 

II, 38 

“. 4a 
n. 43 
«. 45 
II. 4* 
“.47 
“,48 
11. 50 

11. 52 
“. 53 
“. 5 * ‘y' 
“. 57. a 

“. 59 
“. 59 . ‘ 
U. 63 
U, 68 

u. 70 

n, 76 
“. 78 


165. 


‘58. 1*4 
*33 

787 

*47 
*53 
37* 
*47 
375 
618 

‘TP. *‘3 
627 
‘72, 614 

‘79 

160, 613 

‘95. *47 * 3 - 
163 
264, 278 
*57 
273 
277. 744 

• 

378 
*27. *34 
• 170 
*29. 645 
‘65 
**4 

216, 648, 74419. 
‘3*. 14a. 745 
3*5 
354 
650 
168 
627, 634 
*44 
553 
*21. 745 
283 
245 
888 

3*5 
880 
6zz 
6zz 
6 zz 


I 
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Tadtoi 

Tacittts 


Tact tot 


«. 79 

170, 649 

Jim. tv, 53 

868 

Jm. XII, 26 

*72 

79. 3 

283 

IV, 57 

632 

in, 29 

804 

II, 85 

623 

IV, 60 

631 

m, 37 

672 

II, 87 

623, 648 

nr, 62-3 

*15 

in, 41 

17 

D, 88 

378 

nr, 64 

648 

111,4* 

67229. 

m, 10 

170 

nr, 67 

226, 635 

m, 44-5‘ 

75* 

UI. 14 

623 

V, 1-2 

*34 

m. 49 

745 

in, 17 

270 

V, 20 

*33 

m, 52 

*73 

in, <9 

632 

VI,2 

*39 

in. S3 

693, 700 

m, *0-1 

<44 

VI, 3 

636 

m, 55 *73, *80, 878 

in, i»-3 

630 

VI, 6 

640 

in, 56 

*72 

m, 24 


VI, 7 

*37 

III. s*-7 

696 

156, 

270, 491, 608 

VI, 10-2 2 

202 

III, 58 

684 

in, 25,1 

453 

VI, 21 

‘34, *44 

in,59 

*73, *83 

Ul, 2J-S 

616 

VI, 22, 3 

201 

xn, 60 

185 

at, 28 

182 

VI, 22 

608 

III, 61 

684 

in, 29 

262, 625 

VI, 15 

*39. *48 

111,63 

684 

in, 30 

157 

VI, 17 

386, 648 

in, 64-3 

*73 

ni, 3* 

644 

VI, 28 

*43 

XII, 66-7 

696 

ni, 35 

644 

VI, 19 

*47 

nil, 3 

*55 

m, 37 

631 

VI, 24 

*32 

mi, 4 

260, 697 

ni,4o 

193, 222 

VI, 27 

*37, *40 

nn, 5 

75* 

ni,48 

270, 276 

VI, 29 

650 

XIU, 6-9 

758 

III, 51 

613, 631 

VI, 3* I??- 

747 

ini, 7, 2 

879 

ni, 53 Pj . 

418 

VI, 33 

777 

xni, 8 

707 

m, 54 

4»* 

VI, 3* 

*57. *78 

xm, 20 

867 

in, 56 

239 ij. 

VI, 37, 4 

282 

lui, 27 

1*9 

m, 60-3 

6^ 

VI, 39 

184, 631 

xin, 28 

706 

ni, 64 

*34 

VI, 40 

*77 

xm, 29 

295, 690 

in, 6$ 

872 

VI, 41 


mi, 31 

868 

at, 66 

630 

»8o, 649, 746, 878 

nu, 32,4 

444 

at, 66-9 

650 

VI, 42 

749 

nn, 34-42 

75* 

ni, 68 

270 

VI, 44 

749 

xm, 34,4 260,760,762 

ni, 70 

631, 650 

VI, 45 

648 

mi, 34.5 

*59 

m. 73-4 

*44 

VI, 48 

655, 872 

ini, 35 

228 

IV, 3 

625 

II, I 

278 

im, 35, 3 

280 

IV. 4 

379 

II, 2-3 

672 

mi, 35,4 

760 

IV. s 

224, 245, 279 

11,4-5 

67* 

xm, 36 

760 

IV, 6,7 

6^ 

XI, 8 

66<^ 750 

11U.37 

880 

nr, 13 412,614,641,650 

XI, 8-20 

754 

nn. 37,4 

7*5 

nr, 14 

646 

», 9 

750 

mi, 40, 3 

760 

nr, 25 

65a 

XI, 20 


im,4a 

426 

nr, 25, 3 

648 

XI, 22 

868 

nu, 42, 1 

880 

IV, 16 

479, 608 

n, 13 

*94 

xm,43 

672 

IV, 22 

170 

n, 15 

6S4 

nu, 45-6 

716, 816 

nr, 23-4 

*44 

u, 20 

3x8 

xm, 50 

192, 722 

nr, 25-6 

*44 

*I» *3~*5» 1 

*77 

nn, S3 

22S 

IV, 26 

‘75 

II, 24 

205 

xnr, 28 

690 

nr, 27 

625 

XI, 26-38 

*72 

xnr, 22 

700 

IV, 30 

641 

in, 3,4-8 

700 

nv, 23 

880 

IV, 31 

631 

in, 5-6 

672 

xnr, 23-6 

758 

nr, 36 

608,6^ 

in, 5-7 

*94 

nv, 27 

*24 

nr, 37 

*23 

III, 8 

TOO 

XIV, 28 

‘73 

nr, 37.4 

260 

XU, 10-14 

754 

nv, 41 

202 

IV, 42 

631 

xn, 22, 3 

282 

*nr, 53 

262 

IV, 43 

*24 

xn, 25-22 

. 75* 

*iv,55 

262 

nr, 44 

3*5. 3*7 

XU, 22 

673, 683 

IV, 2,2 

7*5 

IV, 46 

216, 230 

in, 23 


IV, 2-27 

7*5 

nr, 52 

*32 

676, 68 

I, *9*. 75* 

IV, 3, I 

7*7 
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Tadm* 

■itMM. XV, 6 

XV, 6, 5 
XV, 8,1 
XV, 9,1 
XV, 12 , 5 
XV, |6, I 
XV, 24 
XV, 24-31 
XV, 36, f 
XV, 38 

XV, 43 

XV, 44 
XV, 53 

XV, 74 

XVI, 13 
XVI, 17 

diaJ, <U cL arat. 2t 
Ctrm. 28 
X 9 

30 

35.4 

4 ‘ *09. 

Hia. I, 5 
If 6 
». «3 
3 * 

'.ST 

t , 40 

t, 4 > 

1,48 
4 49 
I, 50 

t 1,67 
1,68 
I, 70 
I, 76 

l , «4 
U, 9 
n, It 

u, 12 
n, 32 
«.33 

39 
n, 58 
n. So 
II, 82 
U, 86 

n, 93-4 
n, 97 
in, 5 
ni, 9 

m, 12 
m, 25 
m, 36 

59 
in, 64 

IV, 15 

", 39 

IV, 48 
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50*. 


765 

766 

770 

282 

769 

770 

768 

765 

77* 

7*3 
582 
887 
872 
73 * 
»*7 

730 

5*5 
359 . 840 
192 
786 
760 
3 *fi. 787 

813 
777. 779 
716. 8t6 
779 . 787 

814 

8 t 6 

653 

658 
81*, 8t6 
808, 8y2 
* 3 *. 787 

* 3 * 

779 

817 

817 

877 

780 
232 
817 
823 
8*3 
* 3 * 
281 

*45 

**5 

*33 

**7 

* 3 * 

832 

*37 

2*7 

836 

836 

209 

659 
**5 


Tkdtoi 

Ml/. IV, 61 

IV. 64 

IV, 65 

". 74 194. 

V, 10 

V. 13 

Tertolliaii 
dSr car. an/. 11 
dr faUio, 1 

Theopampttt 
frag. 31 {F.Gr. Hist.) 

Tibullut 


841 

*09. 787 

2*7. 842 
220, S41 
852 
108 


490 

30 


53 


4 vS, 3-12 

116 

II .4 33 

116 

U^iasu Epitome (sec p. 946) 

4 n 

889 

4 I* 

434 . 889 /?• 

HI. 3 

43*. 88919. 

VI, to 

439 

VI, 12 

444 

V 144 

889 jq. 

xm, 2 

447 

XIV 

448.454 

XVI, t 

450 

XVI, 2 

44a 

xvn, t 

454 

xxn, 6 

497 

XXIX, 7 

455 


Valerias Maxim us 

proof. 

4 3. 3 
I, 8,8 
vm, 2,3 

Varro 
dt re rust. I, 44, 2 

Velleius Paterculus 


638 

49 ‘ 

630 


409 


*4 44.4 
n, 56 

U. 59. 8 

II, 60-t 
14 60, 2 
n. 60, 3 
n, 66-7 
»4 73 
H. 74 
n, 80, t 
n, 81,2 
14 8 t, 3-4 
II, 82,2 
, u, 83, t 
« 55 . «S8K«. 86, 3 


384 

90 

8 

90 

7 

tt 

90 

56 

90 

30 

84 

88 

74 

130 

94 


Velleius Paterculus 


II. 87, I 
II. 89, 3 

a. 89.4 
14 90. * 

II. 9 * 

Q. 9 <. ■ 

14 91. * 

U. 93 
“. 93 . * 

II. 94 
14 9 ^. *-3 
11.97 
14 97 . * 

U, 98 
n. 99 . I 
14 99. 3 
n, tot 
II, 101,1 
n, to2 
14 *05,3 

II, 106 
II, 106, 2 

n, 109, 3 

n, tto-16 
u, no, 5 
II, no, 6 

14 n*. 4 
n, ti3, t 

U, tt 6 ,2 
n. 117-30 
n, tat, t 
n. t23^ 

14 ** 3 » * 

14 1*4 

II, 124, 2-3 
n, ** 4 » 3 
14 1 * 4 . 4 
U. 127, I 

14 *30 
n, 130. * 

Virga 

den. I, 292 

«. 35 * 

V. 545 IW- 
V .759 

V, 871 

VI. 305“!* 

VI, 612 
V 4 79 * 

VI, 860-85 

VII, 606 
VII, 643-4 
vni, 333-5 
vm, 685-8 
vm, 705-6 
vm, 713 
vui, 714-23 
XI, 199-202 


90 

164 

129 
140 
263 

130 
136 
262 

*41 

262, 264 

355 

878 

360 

357 

139 

180 

*74 

139 

276 

368 

368 

366 

368 

369 

370 

35 * 

280 

354 

34 > 

374 

158 

612 

158 

13a 

• 

160 

164 

133. ^7 

629 

379 


474 

io8 

462 

499 

5*9 

519 

103 

150 

*43 

256 

543 

543 

76 

78 

38 

ti9 

5*0 
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. Virgil 


Atm. xn, 606 

108 

xn, 837 

4*7 

EcL nr 

3* 

n, 156-7 

543 

M,159-60 

543 

n, 209 

540 

n, 490 

504 

ni, 474-5 

<5 

»v, 33<-44 

S18 

IV, 471-7 

S ‘9 

nr, 494-8 

520 

Xiphilinuf 


P- *45 

683 

Zosimns 


n, 5 

477 

.\ctt 


V, 37 

87S 

vm, 27 

*4* 

xvm, ta-t7 

67* 

xxvn 

4*» 

XXVll, 37 

413 

Luke 


n, i, 2 

S78 

Mark 


fll, 6 

339 

xn, 13 

339 

Matthew 


xxn, 16 

339 

Philippiaoi 


nr, 22 , 

503 

Revelatioa 


n, 

7»< 

Romani 


I, «3 

SOI 

XIV 

SOI 

ImcriptioDf 


Acta triumpEorum Capitolina 

p. so 

S 3 

Anm/t /pigrafkiqme 


191O9 DO. 207 

246 

1922,00.109 

268 

1926, no. 80 

80 s 

1917, DO. 88 137, 57* 

1929, 13, U. 9299. 

445 

’Apj(. AfXr. 


Vtli 113 

113 

’Apg. 'Yep. 


1935-69 p. 73 , L 16 

3* 

xn, 18889pp.510199. 


733 


InicriptioM 

B.CJI. xxxvin, 1914. 

PP- 401 197- 

49 < 

u, 1927, p. 260 

73 * 

Brum, Fantet*, 

p. as 

439 

no. 54 

<95 

no. 77 I. 68 

148 

no. 80 

126 

CJ.G. n, 2i32e 

*<5 

CJJ^ I*, p. 50 

121 

P- 335 

618 

I*, <83 

17 

li, 686 

*9 

I*, 697 

*9 

I*, Fast. Frat. Arv 


p. 114 

lOt 

I*, Fast. Amit., 

P. *44 

108,611, 

629 

1 *. 54 

53 

I*. 7 < 

53 

1*, 180 

S 3 

I*, 205 s^. 

480 

I*, 219 

*<3 

«*, * 4 * 

4<3 

I*, 3 «* 

*63 

I*. 333 * 9 - 

49 < 

I*, 683 

«7 

n*, 231 

726 

II, 4773 

803 

11, 4868 

803 

n, 4883 

803 

n, 4888 

769 

n, 4905 

803 

II, 6186 

4 < 

III, 399 

*44 

ni, 1698 

<51 

m, 6703 

<51 

m, 6809 

743 

m, 6816-8 

*71 

III, 6843 

*71 

III, 6974 (12217) 

27 * 

m, 6983 

<79 

m, 12059 

*44 

m, 13580 

*45 

ni, 138136 

<51 

III, 14185 

* 7 * 

m, i44oia-<' 

* 7 * 

m, Suppl. Dipl. XV 

nr, 679 

*45 

7 *< 

IV, 5285 

III 

V, 1838 

<99 

V, 1603 

120 

V, 7««7 

349 

V, 8002 349, 803 

V, 8003 349, 803 

VI, 764 

460 

VI, 765 

460 




CJ.L. VI, 783 

VI, 1517 
VI, aaz8r 
VI, 10426 
VI, 1042, 17 
VI, 2044 
VI, 477 ^ 

VI, 5181 
VI, 8409 f 
VI, 8450a 
VI, 8451 
VI, 10213 
VI, 31200 
VI, 31670 
VI, 3*3*3 
V>, 3*3*3,1- 57 
VI, 32346 
VI, 3*347 
vn, II 
vn, 306 
vra, 8630 
viti, 10018 
vtn, 10013 
vm, 10568 
vm, 21823 

«, *574 

n, 5*9° 

IX, 5811 

X, 901-2 
X, 5159 

X, 8038 

XI, 49 * 

XI, 506 
XI, 623 
XI. 720 
xn, 382 
xm, 227199. 
xm, 941 
xin, 1036-40 
xin, 1550 
xiii, 3026 
xm, 4481 
xm, 11853-6 
xnr, 144 
xnr, SuffL 4335 

CJL Ac. I. 

«9“, P-49 

1915, p. 396 

1916, p. 262 

»9*4, P- 77 
1927, p. 243 
1919, p. 38 
‘93», P- *44 
»93», PP- *47 in- 


118 

21 

<37 

70a 

7<4 

735 

<47 

<47 

<47 

687 

687 

<37 

575 

at 

477 
441 *9- 
<59 
660 
682 
2<5 

<74 

<44 

<44 

<44 

<75 

803 

*77 

130 

<54 

44 

126 

*<5 

*<5 


48 < 


Cyrene Decrees 

Edict I 

2 


i<5, 19229. 

6z8 
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Inacriptioni 


Inscriptioni 

Inscriptioii* 

. 

Cyrene Decree*, Edict 3 

402 

Oemu, 901 

*96 

DChid, 6*23 


**3 

5 

*32, 167, 

* 7 * 

906 

*64 

* 3*7 


*4 

aln 138,139, no, 594) 

908 

161 

*444 


7*4 

Deaan, 15 


*59 

9*5 

164,1*4 

6680 


350 

45 


* 7 * 

918 

878 

*753 


350 

77 


88 

944 

**3 

7*73 


4*4 

St 

*22, *33, 

*59 

970 

753 

757* 


4*5 

*4 


*59 

973 

**4 

7 * 4 * 


4*2 

94 

2 * 5 . 350. 

682 

9*5 

806 

*393 


2t 

9 < 


*56 

986 

775. *o< 

8393, n. 21-8 

*7 

9 * 


203 

* 3*4 

*87 

* 393 . 1 - 30 


505 

lOI 


‘56 

*349 2 * 5 . 

699,805 

*7442 


*34 

102 


2*7 

* 5*4 

*94 

8792 


656 

toy 


668 

* 54 * 

687 

88*0 

**8 

**5 

to8 


*5 

186* 

4*4 

889* 


60 

III 

*87, 

210 

*954 

*57 

8902 


702 

tio 


347 

* 9*7 

702 

8958 


75 * 

tit 


6*2 

*993 

* 3 * 

*965 

340, 3 ** 

t30 


146 

203 X 

*32 

8966 


*44 

« 3 * 


*54 

2031 

233 

*995 

*34.240 

« 3 * 

. 

*54 

2130 

*98 

9007 

188 

116 

*39 


*55 

2237-8 

» 7 * 

9150 


43 » 

*40 


‘55 

2274 

*44 

9337 

*22, 

475 

* 40 , n. 

to, EX 

276 

128* 

*5*, 803 

9339 


658 

*40, L 

26 

277 

2478 

803 

937 * 


205 

*47 


*54 

2483 

24*. 599 

94*3 


**7 

* 5 * 


644 

164S 

7*2 



*57 

* 5 * 


803 

2672 

99 

9499 


759 

156 


651 

2678 

234 

9502 


27a 

*57 


638 

1683 

*93, 282 

9503 

268, 

272 

*58 


638 

1696 

744 

Ditl.* 543 


*77 

t6i 


*44 

1698 

245 

7*0 


594 

*90 


*54 

2*99 

*45 

7*9 

* 43 . 

660 

*94 


669 

2700 

243 

790 


707 

*96-7 


656 

170* 

* 3 » 

797 


*54 

202 


*34 

2737 

805 

79 * 

% 

49 * 

205 


**5 

3090 

49 * 

800 


687 

206108,233,350,684 

3305 

460 

80* D 


^82 

20S 

2 * 7 . 349. 

803 

3306 

4*0 

804 


689 

212 

35 *. 

*77 

3307 

460 

805 


689 

**5 


679 

3611*99. 

46* 

808 

703. 

790 

217 


684 

48786 

803 

8*0 


703 

218 


468 

49 ** 

459 

814 


73 * 

228 


703 

5050 

*50.477 

816 


7 ** 

229, L 

4 * 

76* 

5**5 

460 

9*5 


307 

23* 


803 

5799 

*78 

£ pA . Eh. V, p. *336 


65* 

232 

759. 77 * * 9 - 

5800 

* 7 * 

VI, pp. 52-78 

29 

*35 


706 

5883 

685 

**. P- 394 


2*7 

24 * 


*40 

5829 

S03 

IjG. in, 550 


329 

244 


*40 

5*93 

*79 

at, 55* 


319 

164 


863 

5913 d-,/ 

203 

IV, *400 


49 * 

302 


696 

59*5 

*79 

J.GJLJLi, *32 


*79 

42 t 


*9 

5939 

*79 

1,659 


646 

iii 


2*4 

5940 

*79 

*.707 


*79 

«47 


350 

59S2, 1 . 12 sq. 888 

I, 87* /199. 


269 

S61 


*59 

59*4 

669 

*. *74 


267 

886 


*8 

*043 

16S, 695 

I, 879 

268, 

270 

889 


*33 

6044 

*37 

I, 880 


270 

*99 


350J 

6089, ^56 *9 

45 ** 9 - 

*. 90* 


2*9 
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■ Iiucripdons 

J.GJt.R. I, 1036 661 

I, 1057 669 

I, III* 673 

I, 1150 ill 

I, 1165 683 

I, 1183 146 

I, 1193 140 

l, 1364 246 

ni, 83 685 

III, 328 679 , 68 s 

ni, 33 S 689 

ni, 345 73* 

in. 7*9 S«4 

ni, 84 s 651 

Ul, 997 624 

m, 1056 622 

in, *056 iVA 42 

57 . 389 


IV, 78 
IV, *45 

IV, 146 
IV, 146, 8 
IV, *19 
IV, 900 
IV, 9** 
IV, 940 
IV, 1042 
IV, 1053 
IV, 10^ 
nr, 1351 
IV, *375 
IV, 1379 
nr, 1392 
nr, 1431 


656 

* 54 , ^ 5 ^ 
646, 669 
146 
6^ 
65* 
651 
66t 

494 

73 * 

656 

65* 

II2 

66 x 

6 ti 

864 


loKriptioo* 

O.G.IJS. 531 485 

586 861 

629 621 

654 240 

657 495 

663 683 

666 673, 707 

668 7*1 

668 sq. 732 

674 *46 

74* 36 

Rehni, MUet, 1, ix, pp. 

*77*?-, no- jio 49* 

Ret dSrjXnr Di^ Aagujti 

I *36 

3 *05, 206, 222, 345 

5 143 

6 13*, 140.147,*57.44**?- 

8 147. 4®3, 547 

*0 139 

** 54* 

12 546 

13 *3* 

*5 45* 

*6 120, 204, 354 

*7 *94*? 

19 88,89,475,499,549,574 

20 88, 119, 203, 576 

2* 26, *36, 574 

*S 9* 

26 241, 247, 349, 368, 376 

*7 175. **4, *60, *73. >77 

28 206, 272, 458 

*9 2*3 


rv, (502 

83 * 

30 ( 32 , 355 sq. 

•nr, (514 

85 * 

30 sq. 367 

nr, *523 

65 * 

3*-3 **4 

• IV, 1721 

656 

32 132 , 164 , 794 

las. P.E. I*, 354 

268 

33 *78 

I*, 4*9 

268 

34 * 30 . *3* 

I*, 704 

268 

SamMelbuck (Preisigfce), 

n, *5 

267 

*570 36 

n, 29 

269 

S.E.C. 1, 329 678,805 tq. 

n, 36 268 , 

270 

nr, 515 624 

II, 384 

269 

nr, 5 ( 6 b 684 

IV, 204 

270 

nr, 535 112 

O.GJS. Ill 

14* 

Studia Pantka 

*95 

9* 

lU, pp. 75 sqq., DO. 66 485 

*99 

88 t 

Syria, xn, 1931 , pp. 116 jw. 

(do; 18 ) 139 , 621 

36 * 

34 

4*4 

329 

XII, 1931 , p. 139 747 

4*5 

33* 

Iin, ( 932 , pp. 255 taq. 

611 , 662 , 747 

431 

754 

455 , n. 8,9 

5* 

xni, 1932 , p. 266 747 

458 

486 

XV, 1934, pp. 33 *??- 

473 

497 

** 5 , 126 


708 

66t 

638 


Inicriptioiii 

We«, A. B. CoriutA, vui, 
ii, no. 68 
Vlll,i»,pp.47*?? 
vin, ii, no. (to 

Oitnca 

J. G. Tail, Gnek Ostmca 
Ostr. Petr. 220-304 307 

Papjrri (for abbreriations 
ICC above, pp. 922*79.} 

Ardk. Pap. 


X. 193*. PP- 
B.G.U. 611 


5*77. 


309 
(68, 698 
289 


1019 

1104 244 

1108 244 

(182 38 

1198 38 

1201 299 

*730 37 

P.Guom^m,^^ 431 

*4 450 

*s 450 

*7 450 

28 45* 

*9 45* 

30 45* 

3* 450 *?. 

P. Grata, 2 315 

P. Harmb. 2 743 

P. Land. 1178 676 

^12 311 

P. Mick. Tebt. 

t2t Recto, t, xii 293 

123 Recto, xviii, 30 293 
P. Oslo. 30 286 

P. Oxy. vn, (021 707 

m, (449, L 4 38 

xn, (453 8(, ((2 

P. Prine. IMv. 

8, vn, I 303 

P. Rass.-Ceorg. 

n. PP- 54 *7- 305 
P. Ryl. II, DO. 6 q 81 

n, no. 149 655 

PBJ. in, 222 289 

vn, 760 110 

((50 285 

P. Tebt. m, (, p. 98 290 

S.B. 7461 315 

Wilcken, CkreitomaMe, 

DO. (13 707 

DO. (( 5 , L 10 38 

DO. 413 622 
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CLIENT DYNASTIES 


Kimo* or Abmuo* 

ArtararJei 1 (captured by Antony cb-U-i-C. 

and taken to Alexandria) 

Artaxea 

ti 33 “*° 

^grenea in e. » i.c-aj,. i 

Sliort mpi of a pretender Artavatdea n lent oat 
^ Rome 

t . A . O . l -4 

Arta*a«ie.in f.4^.6 

Sh^ rripia ^Turanea IV and Erato (widow of 
ligranet Im; tben an interregnmn. Between 
11 and 16 the Armenian tbraoe it occupied 
tjr Vooooea, unreeogniacd by eitber Rone or 
PirouA 

Mtihndita (dital bjr Gum, bot il-*i 

rettored by Qaudim) 

Short naorparion of Radamiatua r. 

Tiridatet et_^ 

TigraneaV 

Prom 6j onrnrda Tiridatea ia rettored, utd 
the diadem from Nero a buda in Rome in 66 
fCiMOt or TUX BotroiDi 

A«^ (^ wife, Dynamia. r.44_,yu.c. 

atiiket her own coina io ' 

'■ 17/16 

Seribooiw (marriea Dynamit) ,y_,6 

Polano (trumca Oyninug) 3 

Dynamia (marriea Aaporp.,) | 7/8 

Un known ruler for two yean (p. 169) 
Aapurgua (bec^ «« ^ lo/t 1-37/8 

■od rccavei Raman atacn* 
ahipin 14/15) 

”1^,, 

witb Ccpacpyrii) 3 y ^/5 

Cotya (perbapa degraded in 61) 44/5-62 

Interregnum 

"***'"P°^* 68 / 9 -e .90 


Kinct or Tuxacx 

A liat of tbeae can only daim approximate cer- 
tointy. After Stdalm of Thrace died cbildleaa, 
€, 42 XX,, tearing hit kingdom to Rome, we bear 
’'V*"* n»rea»n dynaata, Rhetenporia, Siua, 
end the Rboemeukca who deaerted to Octarian at 
but of no one king. It appeart pouible, 
howerer, that a hrotber of Rboeinetiket, named 

fxtyt, waa king at the time of Actium, and that he 

died ahortly after, leaving a ton who waa a minor 
under the guardianabip of Rhoememleea. 

Cotya diedr. 25a.c. 

Rheanporia I (under guardian- r. 25-11 x.c. 
abip of Rboanetaloea) 

Rhoemetaleea I , tju-AJi. 12 

The kingdom waa now divided, Auguatna grant¬ 
ing the Weatem portion to Rheacuporia II, a 
brother of Rhoemetaleea I, and the Eattern to 
Cotya II, a aon of Rhoemetaleea 1 , 

WermN Thkacb 

AeDa 

Rheacuporia n (exiled to Alexandria and ix-ig 
Uter killed) ’ 

Rboemetalcea D (aon of the above) • 19-!^ 

R»*Txaj« Tnaacx 

Cotya n (murdered by Rheacuporia 11) 12-19 

Dui^ the minority of Cotya' three children the 
kingdom ia adminiatered ^ Trebellcuiia Rnfua 


Rhoemetaleea III (rtartpot) t7/8-a6 

(mnrdered by hia wife) 

On the murder of Rhoemetaleea III, the whole 
of Thrace ia turned into a province by Oaodina. 

For further informatiaa conxult Tb. Mommeen 
S 5^ ** 75 . ^ »5*i J- W. Crowfoot in 

XVII, 1897, p. 32t} R. M. Oawkina and 
¥. W. Haalock in j 1 m$. Brit. Sciaol er yfrdam, an, 
•905/61 p. 1755 red H. Deaaan in Ead. Efir. ix, 
t 9 >J, p. 696. Alan artidea by U. Kabratedt in 
P. W. r. w. Kotya (6-8),' Peraadrupif,' P«^4- 
TdXnri. 


For kinga and tetrarcha of the Home of Herod oee Genealogical Table 


cambudce: l•■nrrEo n waitee lewis, wjt., at 


THE UtnvEEXITT PREM 
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THE JULIO-CLAUDIANS. TABLE I. 

C. Joliui Caestfai Auiclu 
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M. Marotllus=a lulu 
b. 4]B.C. d. ofAu^uttos 
d. 13 ».C. 


M. Valeriu* Barbuos 
Appianua 


THE JULIO-CLAUDIANS. TABLE II. 


C. CUodius MarceQus 


OctaTU minor 
b. c. 64 B-C. 
d. r. 11 B.C. 


M. Ant'rJuB (triumvir) 
d- 30 B.C., 


M. Vi^unius^MaitzllaB Julios 
Agnppa minor | Antoniui 


L. Antonius 


L. Domidu! ^ Antonia maior, b.30 B.C^ sister of Antonia minor 
Abeoobarbui (for whom see Taw I) 
b. t6 B.C. 
d. A.0.15 


VipsaniavQ. Hateriui 
: MarixUa m Sex. Appoleios 

IT 

Haterius Agrippa 

Appnleia Varilla 


Cn. Dl [nidus 
Ahen<> Jifaus 
d. A.D. 40 



Gennanicus 
b. A.D. 15 
d. A.D. 59 


Octavia =L. mithis Ahenobarbus 
d. of Claudios afterwards NERO 


□audios Cartisr 
b. A.O. 37 
d. A.D. 68 


laea Sabina ^Stadlia 
[. A.O. 65 Messallina 

s 


M. Valerius Messalla 
Barbatus 


Claudia Pulcbra 


Clandia Augusu 
b. and d. A.D. 63 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE FAMILY OF HEROD OF JUDAEA* 



(bjrC) 

Andpito- 4 Lc. 


(by MiriamaK t) 


ladi 


AfetiniVr A tx. 

igf Cappadocu 


I- 

Alexander 

TIG Janes v 


Aratobulm (t) A mx. 
aBexenioi (i) 


ivPteadbi (s) 


Cyprus (3) 


a son 


(by Mariainme i) 

Herod (x) 
•■Kefodlas 


(by Makbaor} 


TtgRANES tv, 
kiaf j&menia AJ>. jA 


HEROD (3), 
king of Cbalch aj>. 4% 
>*s. Maiiamm c (3) 
a. B enm ic e (4) 


1 


ALEXANDER, 
king Westem CEcia 


C Julttn Agiippa, 
quaettnr pra praetore 
prorinda* Aaiae 


- 

(by Marunune) 

ARlSTotuLUS (x^ 
king of LeaKT Armenia 
ami later of Cbakii 
= Salome (1) 


JULIUS AGRIi’PA I 
ncing of Batanxea, 
Tneboaitia, ctc.{ 
laaer of Judarx) 
i(a)a.ii.44 


Arisiobalm 


iLols 


Heiodias 
• I. Herod (t) 
a. Herod Antipaa 


Mariainme (4I 


Salome (a) 
si. Pbilipinit 
1. AmtoVnlM (a] 


, arciIelaus 

Herod Arebdaui} 
^inarcb of Jndaea 
Bt. 'Mariamme (I4) 
" X. Glapbyra 
•lepoaedi^. 6 


antIpas 

(later Herod AntipaiJ 
t eti a rch of Galilee and Reraea 
S31. a dauebter of Aretax IV 
of Nabataea 

a. Herodiu. boniihed A.o. 40 


(by Bettuke} 
mm 


*Cy|it»a 


M. JCI.IUS IcRIPPA II 
(king of dMlciax 
later of BataiiMa, 
TncAoniiiactc.) 

a.D. too 


Dnwii 


Bo niior 

«I. Marcus, son of Alexander 
the alabarcfa 
a. Herod (3) 

3. Pofemorknig of Cilida 


k’.irumme (5} 


OraiiUa 

m I. Axixu*, king of Emesa 
a. Antonins Felix, 
piuctiiator of Judaea 

(by I^eltx) 

Antocuus Agrippa 


Oitmptat 


(1) A.O. to 


•X. ber uncle Jotephua 
a. Cotcobarut 

5. Alexaa 


by CosLbaros; 


Bmnke (t) 
ml. AriftobuliiB]i 
a. Tbeudinn 


byOeopatra} 

PHIUPPUS 
nreh of Batanaea, 
Imohia, etc. A.D. 34 
mSalome (a) 


I 


(by iW; 

Phaisdy ()) Roxane 


(by Pti^^dn- 


(by lip 0 
SaloLtr (j) 




* Names in c^jtltsla are of tboie mgenhef^ of ibe sHto were at any time rtilets- The date* girao (imleai odterwtK indicated) are the dates of deatb. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


VC. 


Romi and Italt 


WerroiN Pbovinces ard CuzNr-ILNCData ^ 


Eastbdi PwmMCEs anh CUDrT'KiRaooMi 


Ltrauii-u. PuuxHarirr and Akt 


35 


AS 


IS 


44 AwiMinitkin of Coour (March is). Return of Octmviufl. 
AniaD)r gireo by the People live yeum cnmmemt ta 
Cieelpine ami Tranalpine Caul 
43 The oonaub Hittiua ami Paoea killed at Mutrna, Octavlue 
dedarad oonaul (dar.L Trimnniate of Antony. Octavim 
and lepidiia (A'or.). The proacxiptioa 
4a JuliuaCaeearinrhwled among the goda of the State. Uinh 
of Tibcriua 


40 t- Antoniue ninandeia Pcrutia to Octavian. Pact of 
finindieium (Ort.) 

39 COoconlat of .Vltiemiin bctarecn Antony, Octavian and 
Sextua Pompriua (Sprim) 
sS Octavian niamct lavia (jam.) 

37 Pact of Tarenttim (Sptitit) 


36 Lepldua ceaaea to be Triumvir. Trihunictao right of 
aaactity oonlemd on Octavian 


33 Octavian contui It; Agtippa aedila 

3a Octavian dcfcnda fata acta before the Senate. Octovia di* 
votccd by Antony. Antooy'a ardl pubiiabed by Octavian 
at Rome 

31 Octavian *a third conaulahip faUovred by aiircraaive cooaul- 
ahipa to 33 

30 Tribunician poner conferrad on Octavian for life 


10 Octavian‘a iiiplc triumph (dag. 13-15) 
ag Ccnaue bdd by Octavian and Apippa 1 


Ccnaue bdd by Octavian and 1 
ay The Act of Settlement, Provinciat la 


tiii ta m atat w 

it laraernaa for ten ycara 
coofemd on Octavian who ia now caued Atigiaatua (Jaa.). 
Triumph of Ciaaeus (July). Diviaioo of provinoa into 
aenatonal and imperial 


Marriage of Julia and MarrcDut 


X3 CoiupinKy of Carpio and Munma (p. 136 if.). Consti¬ 
tutional re-ecttktnent. Aoguatua re a igi w the oonaraiabip 
and reccivca ptacmuaiarr impttiam audut and irifoaacm 
palcrlai. Death of Maiccilua 

aa Auguatua refuace dictatorahip. and conaulahip for Ufo. bat 
a c cepta the cwra amaomat 
at Marriage of Agrippa and Julia 


il Agtippa cit-regent with h a p fr ia m aaowi and frikintiria 
patiam. fager Jahm. Ltetia Sammtac 
17 Auguatua adnata hia grandaona. Caiua and Luciua. Cde- 
bratto of the fodi' aouvlmrr. 1 Lex Junw cnoccming 
fraednten » 


t3 Ttbariiaa coiiaul. JWiaa Seaahu. Daatfa of l.eidiios 
la Auguatua baoonua Pontifex Maximua. Death of Agrippa 

11 Marriage of Tiberiua end Julia 


43 Death of D. Bnittaa in Ganl a a 

4X Sexna Ptanpeiua in control of Sicily. Batllea of PhiUppi 
(Oct.). Suici^ of Ceoahia and M. Brutui 

40 Illyrian Parthini rtcpciled front Macedonia by CacaociiliiB 

39 PotUo raeaptutea . S a lon a e . Agrippa campaigna in Caul. 

Antony and Octavia winlar in Athena 
3t SuceemofSciToaPonipeiuiagatiiatOcutianintheBcraita 
of M< 


36 Renewed oUenctve e gai n at Sextus Pompeiui. O cta v ian 
dafeatad (dag.). Santa Po mp e i iai defeated off Nau- 
locfaua (&ptO 

35 Octavian ejtimalgiia agaimt the tapodca 
34 Octavian in Dalmatia 


33 Death of Rncrh iia and lapse of etl Meuretenia to Rome 
33J1 Antony and Cleopatra winiarin Greece 

31 Agrippe etocmi Methooe in the PdopontMte; Octavian 
lands in Enitua. Bank of Aettum (S^.) 

3Q/aS Craaaua m the IlalkBna 

30.'2g Revolt of the Motini and Treveri 


x8 MeaaaUa Cotviniia wma aurreiai i in Aquitania 
ay/s Auguatua in Gaul and Spain 


as Antktiua and Cariaiua aubiuMe Aaturia. Auguatua makaa 
Juba king of Mauretania. Tcrantiua Vairu cnadiaa ifaa 
aalaasi of the Val d'Aoua. Tameunemn oeganiaed si a 
pcDvioca 


ao Agrippa queOa diatuthancet in Gaul md ou tiw Rhins 


t9 Agihm aecuTca ifaa final pacilication of Spain. Expedition 
of ComeliuB Oalbua againai the Ganraentea 


ry/lfi P. Hilhia Nerva optratea in N. Italy and Alps 
1 17 Defeat of M. IxiOiua in Gaul 

tfi/ts The kingdom of Narknm incorp ora ted 

16/13 Auguatna in Caul 

ts Tibertua and Druaua invada Bavark and reach tha Danube 

13/11 Riaini in Thrace quelled by L. Calpumiua Piso 
13 MarciM vinicius opentss fat P a n n ooia 
ta Ttberiui in command in Pafuwnia. Druaua dadkataa an 
that ID Hamm n Aofiuiar near Lugdumim 
ia/9 Druaua campaigna m Garmany 


43 Ariaialhta X mccaadi to tha thmoa of Cappadocia 

4t Antony in AaiaMinar. Ha inaeti Cleopatra at Tatiua and 
vtaita .Vkxandria 

40 Death of Detotarua. Idog of Galatia. l*arthian invaakm of 
Syria. Herod formally made king of Judaea by the Roman 
Setiatt 

39 Vcntidhia' victory over the Parthiana 

38 Seoood victory of Vcncidiua and death of Paenrua at Cit- 
darua. Antony capeurva Samoaata 

37 C^iutcoOenoalamby Horod and Soaiua LJufy). Annoy 
mairict Oaopatra at Antioch. Antigonua necutsd by 
.kntoin (IPmtfT). Ananthca executed and lucceeded by 
Archauma in Cappadocia. Arayntaa mada king of Calatit 
Potemo mada king of Pontui 

36 Anicasy iotna Canimua at Carana (May). Antociy'i faihtrv 
at Phrupa and retreat through Anncnia 

35 Sextua Pampeius kiDad in Alia by Tiliua 

34 Antony iovidca .Mmcnia and capturea Anavaadet. Amoov 
calcfamei a triumph at Alexandria foUowed by tha * Dt>- 
natimia of Alexandria* Ip. So) 

33 Antony again in .Vraenia (.S'prmg) and legiona left tharc 
until the autumn 

33/a Antony and Cleopatra winter at Ephema 


30 Pliraata capturei Media and reatocea Aitaxaa U> the 
Amiaaiin throcia. Suicide of Antony. Octsvun enian 
Alexandria. Suicide of Ctoopatr a 
30,'19 CameUui Gattua eruahei a ravalt In tha Tbabald 


x6 Diagiace and autcida of Comaliua Caflua 
xf Aiweiatinn of Galatia on the death of Amymaa- Suoeeaaeo 
of C. Petioniua In the Ethiopian war 
xs/4 Adina Caltua' expeditkm to Arabia Felix 

sj Agrippa aeni out aa vioe-griant in the Eon 


xa/19 AuguatiH in Greece and Asia 


00 Panhia r ea ta t aa Roman itandardi and prkonari. Tibarfat 
enters Armenia and. on the murder of Attaxaa. cniwiii 
Tigranca. Re- h n iMtn g of the G r ea t Tawpk at JcrwaalVn 
begun 


16 Agrippa lent out to the Eeit 
IS Agrippe viaiis Janiaalam 

14 Agrippa gixa tbs tkaporan kingdom to Pokmo 


44 Ciocro'a dr i^iau. Cioeto'a lint PUUppU (Srpt. a). 
Ctcero*! third rhUepfee (Dec. xo) 

43 Death of Ooero. Binh of Ovid 


40 Virgtl’i Fourth Btlopm 


37/36 Varro*B dr Ae Rattua 


3 S Death of Salluat 

34/D BuiMing activity in Rome 


3a Reaioralion of the T'hcatia of ISanpey 


» 




Dedication of the Tempk of Divui JuIlua 

Dedication of the Tempk ol iNpolto ou the Palatine 

(Ort. 9). Mawoleum of Auguatua begun 

bnth of Varro. Tha first Pantheon put up by Agrippa 


ts 


ay Puldicatioa of the firat three hooka of the Ofii of Horace 


to Erection of ihe Trmpk of Man t/Uor oat the Capitol 


19 IScath of VirgQ (Sepl. at). Death of Tibuliui. Arch of 
Augmoti let up over the l*ia Sacra 

IT Huraca'a Cmawn Sataelatt 


a. 13 Death of Prwtiui 
14 Rettoratioo of tha Baattca Aemtita 
13 Dedication of the Thaatra of Marcauui 

ta Oadicatinn of tha Tcn^ uf Veata on tha Palatina 


IS 


















CHRONOLOGICAL TABh¥.—£OMHnued 


%.c. 


k.O. 

I 


IS 


IS 


ss 


Romi and tmjr 


0 Dmh of DrutiM 

5 CcMui hdd 1 „ .. .1 j- c _ 

7 Tiberha' criuinpb over Suyambn. Rome dividea imo tonr- 

leai Mjtoitrf.iubdividod into tM». for local eifaraiiamOM 

6 Ttib>t>£ia ptuttat tnined to Tibcnuo foe font y«tn. He 

retiree to Rbodee j ^ . 

S Aumtus’e twHth oooeulehijj. C. CMiw intraduced to 
puMic life 

X Auguitus’t tbirteentb c on w ihh i p - L. Ciner istrodijoed 
to crablic lifo. Aucuetut reocin* tttk of Paitr nunat. 
of lull*. Uex Fufia Caninia 


a Return nf Tiberiue fram Rbodee 

4 Tiberius < by Auaustus and tneested with tribumne 

paunat for ten yeafeTTiberiue requitad to adm Ger- 
nd sent to Germany. Lex AetUa Sentia 


6 CrcatkKi of the areernaa lariiMre. Craatian of tbe cAicx of 
Ibe arar/ertara virihm 
B Clanmtia made augur 
g Lea Papia Puppaea 

10 dEoMfur ronru/naa SiUmamim 

IX Tiberhia't triumph a* lUytin 

tt TSbariua raceivea m' ta wifi a p o i rtrui tta- ten yaata and pro¬ 
consular tamerfoia equal to that of Auguatis , 

14 laamaahdd. Death o< Auguituf. Actesaion of Ttbarun 
to the Principate. Sciaiuia appointed to the Picfcctura of 
the PraatoeiaBt 


td Accusation and suicide of Libo Dnaaua 
te Triiitxiph of G erinun icua 

tS CfonaulaUp of Tlbcrhn (lit) and Cemunicua 


JO Trial and suicide of Piao _ . 

at Consul^ of Tiberius (tV) and Drusua. Tibenin latirea 
fat a time to Campania 
XI Trt b iaia 'n' e MCeftar conferred on Onmis 
XJ Death of Drusua (SrpT. 14) 

as Acruattion and aoirida of ( 2 rentutina Cordua 

a Tibcrina arithdrsna to Cneaae 

TjtjuaSahiniiaputtodaatnonachargaof taateatar. Oaaih 
of JuUa 

ig Deailb of Liria. Uanialiinent of Agrippina and Nero 
30 Suicide of Nero 
31 Corunilaiiip of'nberiui fV) and Sqianiia. Caiua ghren the 
lagn tirilii and priesthood. Sefonua put to death. Ser- 
tnriua Macro appointed Prefect of the P t a ct oria rn 
33 Death of Avippins (Oct.). Quasatorahipof Gahia. Finan¬ 
cial criaia in Rnmc 


37 Death of Tibemia {t/mrek 16). Accaation of Caiua and 

canaulahip nith Oaudiua 

38 Death and deification of Druailla 

3g Gahta Icatci Rome (SepiJ 


VTonggN Paavoem aM> CLUNT-KpeuauMg 


t Tihctiiu opaiaiaa againn the Sugamfari 


X Death of L. Caesar at Maaailit 

4 Tiberiua iirradet Germany as for as the Weaer 

5 Tiberiua teaeba the Elbe . . „ _ 

iit Gactuiian war succeaafully ended by Coaaua Cornebui 
LacntuluB 

* Revolt io Pwuaoma mad lUyricura. M«ro6odwi» recot- 
nind m kio^ of the Msrcotniniu 
I Capitulation of the Patinoniana _ , , „ 

0 Rea^ fina^ enjahad in Daimatia. Defeat of Varus by 
Attniinua in Germany aod loaa of tlirea Icgiona 


t4 Gennankua aoeaaa the Rhine agahtet the Msixi. Dtuaua 
sent to put doarn mntiity tn Ptfmooia 

15 Get maniru i invades the te rritur y of the C^tti and Lnuy 
Germany. Ariiaca aod M a cedonia tranaferrad front tha 
Senate to the primetpt and attached to Mocaii 
t6 Cennanicua again invidca Germany; he is recaOed 
. 17 Riauv of Ta^inaa. Co. Piao appointed legaia of Syria 


tg Armiiilua killad by hia own ki nsmen 

at Riamg of Julius Florua and Julius Secrorir In Gaul. 
Disturbances in Thr» 

X3/M Ptolemy succ e ed s lube as king of Mauratauia 
ag Defeat ana death of Tacfarinai 

s6 liwumction in Thraca quelled by foppmux Sabinua 

x8 Raralt of the Fritii 


39 Cams on the Rhirw {Oft ). l.epidua rod OaauUcus exe¬ 
cuted: Julia a^ Agrippina exiled 


EatnaN PaonNcro and Cuswr-KiNCOoeo 


LmauiTiiPt, PHnxaopmr akd Aot 


to Herad'e inaugurebao of Cacearea 
Q Hcrod'a punitive iniresion of Nabataea 

8 Pnlemo captured and put to death by bis queen Dynaotfil 

A Paphlagonta added to Galatia 
a. 6 Death of Tigtxnea II; tuniii of Armenia 

4 Execurinn of Aniipatar. Death of Hcxnd > • «. 

X Murder of Parthian king Phrxaies, uho ia turretiWn B. 
Phraataors 

e. a Arfavesdee and Ronton troope driven out of Armema 


t C. Caeaar in Syria ^_ , 

a C. Caaear'e agreement with Phraataeea. Armenian tluoro I 
given by C. Caesar to Ariobafxsnca, king erf Madia, uw 
Acs soon afocrwaids 
4 Dead) of C. Caesar in Lycia 


6 A at raiment of Judaea by Quirmiua 


lO/ti Aapurgus in oonirot of Buapoean kingdom 


17 Earthquake in Alia Minor. Gennanieus in tha 

pado^ and Commageiit organixed as impanalptroiiteri 

18 Gcrmanicua in Asia Minot and Syria. Arnxiaa att on iBr 

throne of Atmanie 

18/10 Visit of Germonicua to Egypt ...... 

tg Wao leaves Syria. Octih of Germanicua at Antioch (Oct. 
to) 


x6 Pontius Pilate appomted procurator of Judaea 


133 Probabla date erf tha Crocifiaian 

74 Death trf Philip the trtrxrchxnd his trttxrchylneorpotxl^ 
into the provmca of Syria. Death of Artaxna of Aimenia 
Interfcreoca of Aitabatuu in Armeiua 

xA Poniiin POolx sent to Rome on charge of mel a dm lnlatxx- 

of AvOliitf FUenv. Poerne kinedom erren to PoUrao II 
Cot)** made kifig of AfixMoM miiKir. 


g Dfdicstwo of the .fra Paat .-iaguicae. Bathe of Agrippe 
boOt 

I Death of lliirace 


X Dedication of the tatnpla of Man Ultnr 


t Tatnpla of tha Catlnrta rebuilt by llberiua 
I Uamihmcni of Uvid 

IS Temple of Concord rteiored by Tiberiua and dmiicated to 
ibe Cmcmdia Aiguilo 


17 Death of Uvy 
r. Il Death of Urid 


xirii Cellra fVeriarie bodt 


PhruU \ alerius Maximua under Tiberius 
FJarmt Hiaadrus 

30 Vcllciut Paterculus puhllahaa bis History 


17 Temple of Divus Augurius consecrated 
e. 37 Birth trf Flavtui Josephus 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABhE—continued 


A.D. 


4 S 


5 « 


55 


6a 


70 


Rout MSU 1 TILT 


40 Gcttui Aten Rome {Aug, ji) 

4t Cefau killed tymn. 14). CUudiaa nude nopetor 


44 Ctaudim* triuinph for Britsso « 

47 Triumph oi A. Hsutiu 

47/S CA«onlttpofCl«udiuf ead L, VfceOiuK. Lmdt smaUartu 
held 

45 Mrmflhn and her pem no o r C» SiUue put to dcsth. 

ClaudiiM morriet Aiptppine 
44 Seoeca made pmetor end tutor to Donitsu* 

50 Damitiiu, von Nero* edopted by CUudiua m fuardian for 

Brttamneut 

51 Burnis made t*tefcct of the Rraetorutu. Comulaaip of 

VeepaiiA 


S3 Marrii«e of Nero afld Octaria. lotpe^ procuraton in 
the nt or io ce a flvA the richt of juriadiction 
$4 Ctaumoa potaooed by Aji rtp p lD a. Acoiaakm of Nero 

55 CcKMulahiP of Nero oiaa il. Aaristias Vetua. PaOea te» 

moved from office of hiwnoal accrctary. Bcitaonkui 
poiaoped 

56 Oeonttres errortt resMeoed by ^or/arti oerm 

5 7 Nen>ordtnthcpart>cipatiao<xac&amn Ad knithauiibe 

sama 

5S Nero refutes petpetual coiistiUhhi- Nero*t ptopoul to 
aholtth an indirect tnct 

5Q Murder of Aaripptna. Nero introducea GnA famca m 
Rqcne. Eetahltthmcfit of AJugmtimu 
60 Puteoli nited to the rai^ of e eofocty* loetitutioo of the 
.VenmUi 


6s Oeetfa of Bumu. Tiffettmiit made Prefect of the Preetn* 
a* riAa nitb Facniua Rufua. PaUofSenocs. Netodivorces 
Octavie eod merries Poppaea. Octevta henkhtd and 
murdered 

64 Fire in RomeC^ily iSlforniaecleya. Cknal from Oetie to 
Ldke Avermss begum Petsecurion of Chriattam 


6f Nrrende held ofem. Co m pirecY of Piso iAprtlK C. Nym- 
phidhtt Sebinua bec o me s Prefect of the Prtemriens with 
TlteUmu* stid holda office until 6B. Death of Poppaea 
66 Thnwm Pae^ amoog those ma to death; his aoD-m-Uw 
Halvidiut IMsrus tsuled. vinictA cnnsmracy as Beoe- 
veomm. Nero mafries Htatilia Mnaaflins Temple of 
lamia closed 


68 lUcurn of Nero to Italy. Death of Neto C^mr). The 

Setiatt and Praetariaaa accept Galba aa p rin cep a . Nym* 
phidiiM nabiiuis l ucp s r dsd at Prefect of the nwrCortans 
by CoAelius Laco and killed by the Praecariaaa. Catbe 
eniars Rosna (^fuimM) 

69 Otho hailed as emperor br the PractorUna (^aa. is). 

fialba kiUad. Caectna and Vafarm foin fo rtes at Cremona 
A behalf of Vitc&ius. Otho*s form defeated ai Bedria- 
cum. Suidda of Othoi. Vindtiua reaebaa Roma. Vespa* 
ttan’s forces uadcr Aotoaiua sack Oemoiu (ewd af Ort.). 
Antonios capfoies Rome. Death of VttclUos ( 0 sr. ao). 

70 Arrival of JVIuciaus ar Rome Oka.). Arrival of Vmpastan 

at Rome (Sumi^) 


WEmRH Pbovcsca and Cuzinr*Ki.saDoiii 
- 

*0 Guktt winunmOimL 

unu. iUroii of AMlonon in Mmii ren i u . 

41 Tb. Cluuci defoted bjr Oiduniun Socundin 


44 Revolt ol PuHu. renriUii. SciibeaUnui in Oilinuu 
foUowmi bjr hte tulcide 

f4a Mu>m.ni.or(mncdina>tvrapravitioc..C'Mulkoiitmd 
Ttneitme. under pnxuretan 

43 Expedition to Bnuin under Aiikia I’Uutsut.l Cleudiu. 

oomc. to Briteio for foal victory * 

44 Acbiee end IVbeedoau tmefernd to the Senefo 

45'46 On the murder of Rhoemenloe* ill Thriceia mode ■ 
province underepiocuzxtor 

47 CortNilo re e ae r ti Rotneii eutfaority oro' the Pridi, Aulue 
Piautiue tueceeded in Brinin by OMoriut Sexpuh 


30 Pumponiut SMundue checks sn iocniiia) of O a ttl 
3t Oefost of Chatacui in Wales 


oftbeleeni. RevoliafliMiccni, 


61 Desth of Prisutniut, kina of tbe leeni. Re< 
under Boudiers. iM of the Tri^praetM 


64^3 Alfa Cettim made into ■ pr ov inc e under ■ preoirMor. 
Ls^ ei rieenelii p g r ime d to the people* or the Alpa 
MarAmwe 


M Nero In Greece lununooe end oeders to death Scribonhu 
Rufua end Scriboniut Proeuhit. Tbc ‘ freedom ‘ of Otocce 
pcoclainied by Nero 

66 i '7 Sardinia made a unatariil province 

67 Nafo maugursta work on a c anal of Corinth. Cotbolo 
ordered to kit! hirawlf 

M RebaOion of Vinde* In Gaul oppoaed by Verginha Rufua 
at Vaaooiio. Suicide at VIndvaftcr defeat m hia ttoopa. 
Veiginina Rufus eucocedad in I'ppcr Cemany by 
Horaaomua Racaa . 

60 TwokgjooaatMaanarefuaatoienewtheoathofdlegtanca 
to Galbs (Jo. Ik A. VHcOiut hailed ae eggietot in 
Lowair Gcnnany and later in Upper Germany and alae. 
where. Mocianua repdi sn attack on MoMtn by tbe 
Deciant. Riaiilg of Csvitia on the Rhine. Mufdcr of 
flordeoniua Flaccue 

70 Ciitw pin tcy of Juiiue Cl aai i cua end luliua Tutor with JoUua 
Satjinu. to create so' ln>|wriian Uellianim'. Uperattooe 
of IVttliut Ccridit and .Aoniua Gallue in Lower iM Upper 
Germany. Ccrialit forces Civilia to fubmmioo 


EencaN PaoviNco akd CUD>*r>KiNSDOaa 


lewiali emfaaay to Rome fmm AlaamMs. Amippn 
• ■- —•—-vebijoda 


Lnrntvat. Pmunurny am Aar 


nephew of Tlgrancs tV, pbeod on tbe tbrana._ 

■uccaeda Felix in Jodaea. Corbolo govemor of Syria 
kl Tigranea Invade. Adiabcne. Volonaca gives h^ to TM. 
a deta atad Ibrtatena Syria. .Anniitk* arranged hitwaig 
Cofhaln and Vo W a gmee . 

fkT Tigranea ieavea Armenia. Pan of GatUee aaad of Pnaai 
added to ibe dominion of Afrippa 11 
&t Pteiua anivet in Cappadocia on hit task of annaxtnf 
Annania. raetn* lunamdete to Vologaaea at Hhandefo 


64/5 Ki n^ am of Fontua Incorpotated with the province dl 

64 Eapknaiory mitaaoia to Rthiopi* 

64-dd Geatius Fkaria procutator at Judaea 


66 Reballaan spreads alt onr Palestine. Tindatat rroamet 
king of Antacnia by Nero at Rome 

66/y Niditary pieparatnara agatnat the .Sarraatiana 

67 Vaapaaian appointad with the rank of legman to carry o* 

the arsr in Judaea (Fth,). Fall of Jocaptta; Jiiae^m 
aurreodett ID Veepmian 

61 Veapaoian begins an attack on Jeruaalean. but •utpenih 
upc i ati ta u t on hemitig at tht doth of Neto 


6g Vespaaeian drelared Fmpemr in Alexaaadria. Judaea amt 
Syria (JMy) aaad toon accepted on the Danube 


70 Titan besin. apermaotae agabatt Jennakm Cap- 

tun at Jetiatalem (Septenkee) 


racatrettbcdnminlnrnof AntipM. Dtiliilbnnee 

41 tatticcnant of Oradi and JewrUa _ 

Alcnodris. Jodaca aisd Samaria added to the 
at Agt^^l. Kingdo^^Qia ld i gjvroto JHmedt^ ig 

the Bo^poran^ S g d o m . TtaTcUUdS^liiagdam giNB gg 
Polcaaio II 


43 Lycia made an imperial pc orl nca | 

44 Death of Agrippa f. Judaea mmte a provinc , 

44/5 Cotya tubatituted fiat Mithiidatc. aa aba Botpeoa kiag> I 

dtam by Did^ Oallut I 


41/54 Ventadiua C. iimamaa procaitator of Jodaca 

50 Agrippa tiauil to rule Chalciaantbedcathof Hcnidfi) 

51 Dtatb of Cotsfse. of Partbia, eucceedad by Voeaatiet far a 

diorl while aod than by Vologaaea 
.’SI ftJySiyuly GiOio pnacDfarai of A rh i e i 
154 Voioga.es invwles Arataetaia. but artthdrawa an the — Iwfey^ 
Felix made procurator in Judaea 
33 Parthiana n-occupy Armetaia aad TIridttce re co va n thi | 
tfatoeaa , 

3S Corbulotalcisi^hiaoneaamifadagaijaatAtmcniBandntlliiia I 
with Umnaidiait Qnadratm | 

S7/V Corbuba ariaatara in Anaaama. Raavaalt of Ifyicaitia final 
Volcgaaea 

3* Ttriilmta uiacked by Corbaaba end cliant.Un^ Coehtllg 
captaam Artxaataa. aaad dettioya it pfofamaly m aptingeg 
SO Fad at Tigraiaoccrta to Corfaulo 

6e Corbulo o u ro g jetea the tialiiiigttian of Amaeaika. T igru n , 

c. reatm 


41 Etik d Seneca w Cntalca 


Flsesil Ibe Soac Cormuua under Cleudiue end Neto 
40 Seneca ncallcd 


54 Seneca'e yf/wii/*vyU"«» . -■ i- , ■ ■■ i,.nh.T. 

n Seneca'i Af.Wnfoitlothcatcd to Neto. .Nmeci • nephew 

LuSa in favour et court rf Nero 


Flerutt Calpnniiut Siculus under Nero 


61 Death of Petaiue 


64 Waatk bagun on amaec 

61 Death of Senaca and of Uican. netaiehmam at tba Stoic 
Vlii 9 om«f Rwtua 

66 Pmih ^ Pntumu*. Th« 'Column of Nero* mt Mam* 


40 


50 


55 


60 


70 
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